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THE PREMIER AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 

To the wonder of all England, and we may add of Europe, the 
Grey cabinet still holds its sway over the destinies of the co TOtry . 
On the page of history it will read like a Gction, yet is it a fact, 
and wcs the members of the living generation its veritable victims. 
There is something melancholy in the thonght; yet, not so 
melancholy, but it is grotesque ; and not so grotesque* but it is 
calculated to rouse indignation from its depths. What is the 
txrey cabinet that Kngland should longer crouch before its in- 
fluence ? What is the Grey cabinet that at home nnd abroad— -at 
our dre-hearths and throughout all Europe— we allow our name 
to sound like a sin and an abonunatioiip like a sarcasm and a 
seoft"^ Wc speak of freedom and the omnipotence of the people, 
but what is freedom and where is the omnipotencef if thus we 
’ allow ourselves to be bowed down by 80Vtle«n curse! Is a British 
cabinet responsible to tbe legislature, or, like those precious 
mummeries of continental potentates, gt the pleasure only of the 
despot^ Thus, at least it would seem, since such a cabinet eaists 
to exert over us the malignancy of its spirit. If any man, cer- 
teinly Lord Grey was lifted into power on the shoulders of the 
^i|ople. In politics there is no room for the term gratitude; 
^fatUnde gives place to (he sterner sentiments of Justice, But if 
Phy tnsn ever incurred the oldl^ation of gratitude, it was Lord 
^ey to the people of England* lIi|»|spUeagues, too, were man 
I whom the mantle of populates vor{^m had descended, and it 
tbs neither Lord* AUhorp nor Lord j^ssell whes wear tbe first 
4&]iected to betray fhe liberties of their cuiHttry. Of Mr. 8tpn- 
little was known, little consequently anticipated, and little 
^yipappointment, though more surprise felt, when he also threw 
dewmtihe gauntlet in defence of the principles which marshalled 
him ulso, into one of tbe proudest posts of *tbe kingdom. Sir 
dames Graham^ad won ^ regards of the country firom his 
|snf« Jffra. Vot. Vfii. No. 
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seeming oAhefeuct to the cause of •radical reform; be has 

lost those regards, let the whispers of his inward heart inform 
* him. Lord Palmerston delivered pious liarangces ofi the neces- 
sity* Af maintaining peace wl^h Kurope, and at the same time, 
preserving the dignity of our position with the nations of the con- 
tinent, and he, too, was lifted into power — he entrusted with the 
seals of the foreign olTice. Such was the cabinet ; such, with 
little difference is its outline to day. The partial revolution that 
has occurred among its members argues nothing as to the change 
intrinsic character; Lord Grey is still premier. Lord Al> 
thorp the principal of his colleagues, and white these are its 
leading features, the innovations that have arisen are seen, but 
are no more than perceptible. There is one other, however, 
whose name most willingly would we have kept aloof— one which 
we for ever hoped to have seen maintain the sphere of its proud 
supremacy. But that name too must now be enrolled on 

the common list ; it has had its day — a lustre played around it 
—but even the name of Henry Brougham is shorn of its 
splendour, and like a thing changed, sullied and despoiled, worse 
than oblivion^ is fallen into scorn — Henry Brougham was the idol 
of\bo peopllof England. They took him as they dreamt they had 
found him — close toMheir hearts, and then lavished on him the 
choicest, and highest and the most precious gifts of their affec- 
tions. It^was not so with others. Lord Grey appeared to them 
haughty and of *' his order;’' and although the nobleness of hi& 
nature may have wou homage of their admiration, yet that admi- 
i ration was not love, was not thttl adoring, intense, and impassioned 
love which they cherished and poured forth in the bosom of their 
own idolised Brougham. Brougham stood among them, and so 
he might have ordered it, that ihe hosts would have knelt and 
worshipped at bis foot-stool. His might have been the nod that 
could have bent England to its dictum. But Brougham forgot 
the nature^ thtt power on whose pinnacle he ivas throned \ his 
head reached the clouds and might have reared itseff to heaven, 
but pride, and then ingratitude, and then treason came, and then 
^om heaven he was dashed to earth, to fix the eye only like the 
ruins of a Roman statue. So Brough^, too, has fallen! A 
^WQcfal feature in the picture of the times ! — But it is the giant, 
AOt Che land which in that fall isjiumblcd — l^itain has yet 
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other patrtou, ibougL not otlfer Broughams, in whose botom to 
repose the greatness of her friendship. 

Of such,^ hoover, is the cabiupt of our eountrjr at this day 
formed ^to such men as Althorp, B^ugham and Grey the adminis- 
tration of her first and most momentous interests, are confided 
The secession of Mr, Stanley has given place to a forry substi- 
tute, Mr. Spring Uice; w'hile the withdrawal of Sir James 
Graham has siiinnioned to one of the most, if not difficult, yet 
responsible positions, a man of whose pretensions to suck a post 
the country has yet to be instructed — a man of at most tlMri^ah- 
scure species of merit which is the surest testimonial of the 
possession of none. And, let it be enquired, does Lord Grey 
seek among such elements the restoration of his name to the 
national confidence; can he come forward with such minions and 
demand a place in the country's respect? There can be no doubt, 
there is no doubt on any rational mind, that the evils to which 
the government of the last three, nearly four years, has given rise 
are deep if not irremediable. And if from the past we are to 
draw' an earnest of the future, what calamities may not bo expected 
to involve us in their gloom and ruin! The prospects of the 
nation under a government composed of such incapable and impo- 
tent instruments are, it must then be confesicd, unpromising and 
drear enough. But one among them all that can be said to enjoy 
the slightest support from poqiular saflTrage; and that^one, too, 
chosen by so little design and to functions^ comparatieely of so 
little consequence as to render it a matter of scarce more than a 
hasty thought. Mr. Abercrombie* is the gentleman to whom we ^ 
allude. Why^was such a man, at such a moment thrust into a 
station so far beneath his abilities and moral w'orth, and when his 
popularity was so valuable as a prop to the other portions of the 
sinking government? Let the Premier answer. But in the mean 
while, what are the prospects Of ^he country. Whether we turn 
our attentiqp to* the domestic, foreign, or colonial ^relations of 
Great Britain, embarrassment meets us in all. In the first i^rlie 
spectacle of a country worn down by debt abd taxation; its enet* 
gies shackled by monopolies and commercial restrictions; a 
population, starving, drU en to the commission^of appalling crimeifl; 
laws, which t^ing into guilt, punish even the innocent; parents 
driven from their children-^hildren from their homesj nfeii linked 
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into associations hostile to Uie eoniiiA>n weal, and then atr the mercy 
of every JelFery hanislied from the bosom of their native land, to 
drag; on a hdpelesK being;, aimdst degradation an^ ohiins! Snch 
under a whig; ministry is heo^mc at length the condition of this 
great oountry, — wliere is the cure’ for speedily some must be 
applied. \ye must have the abolition of the corn-laws, and free 
trade founded on their abolition. We want neither bank mono- 
poly, nor monopoly by the church; but nbat we want, what wc 
do want, is a free and untrammelled press. Government! don’t 
ktigh*at us by proposing schemes of national education while you 
uphold stamp duties — taxes on the hiirhest ot our knowledge — that 
folitical knowledge which while dreading, you know to be to u$ at 
least the most vital of all knowledge. Literature may satisfy the 
metaphysical genius of Germany, and science, technically, satisfy 
France, hnt we, Britons, of the white cliffs of Albion, want litera- 
ture and science, and something more - m e u ish to scan the charter 
of truths, and thus learn to attain to political happiness. 

First, we must have good govornnient; and then the tide of liter- 
ature, and semnee, and the arts may How in and fertilise a soil 
well capable of bringing each of those wonders to perfection. But 
can good government ever he the consummation under the present 
regimen. Lord Altfiorp the preia tor's colleague, and with this 
we reply to the insane enquiry. Of all the members of the Grey 
cabinet f^rhaps there is not oiic*so despicably contemptible; 
Lord AlHborp sinks beneath all hate; he excites only that rT^pug- 
nance which is thought worthy uf being ? “served for reptiles. 

* The feeling is, pure, unmingled, unmiti^tible disgust, — disgust 
in its most intense and abstract signification — disgust in its 
strongest and most overwhelming acceptation. Hypoersy, im- 
becility and iuefTiciency — is this the fitting character for a 
chancellor of England"^ Every principle Lord Althorp stood 
upon out of office, he has spurned from him, when in. How many 
times did hb not protest againM the newspaper Btamp^ how mafty 
timhs not inveigh against the assessed taxes^ how strenuously 
did he not call for total and utter reform, for retrenchment, for 
abrogation of the pension list, for curtailment of the property of 
the church ? ^ t 

And yet it is ihhjeer and senator to-day that^|ronounces the 
Brsk inipJac^icablc, and the last sacrildjjioiis I In Edition to this. 
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bow, many budgets has not life noble lord brought forward, merely 
in proof of hia absolute insufficiency to the subject, merely to see . 
quashed T ^u^in immediate addiUon to all of this,* think of the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill. Of ^his we know of nothing that 
can be said, save that it is the acme of whatever the insanity and 
fanaticism, ignorance, and error of its framer coal|i, under any 
circumstance give origin. The Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
while it is in defiance of the first principles of our so vaunted 
constitution, is a living monument to the memory and disgraceful 
career of the Whigs, and although the second session of a rejpf^d 
parliament has given to it its sanction, yet corrupt and vicious 
will those delegates of the people be, wdio shall hereafter accord 
to it a single vote. The session we speak of, however, is ap- 
proaching its final gasp. The dog-days are at hand, and, at the 
signal, the second term of our glorious reformed senate will be no 
more. But, a question to Lord Grey : shall parliament separata 
while such a matter as that of the Irish I'burch remains unde, 
cided ? November, with its dreary horrors will, ere that parlia- 
ment be again assembled, ba\e set in. The Coercion Bill, in the 
laughing days of May, may have passed off well, oij at least un- 
heeded; but when J.he biting frosts and barren fields of winter 
come, think. Lord Grey, think what may then be the fate of your 
Church and Coercion Bill — think! of the hosts of Irish peasantry 
that may then array ihcmseltes against you — boiling with indig. 
nation at your wanton treachery — at your hgse and unffeling con- 
cessions to the tories, through which cause are they still kept 
naked, and hungry, and houseless ! Are their tears for the woes 
which beset 'mankind ? Oh, may they well he shed ! Is their 
indignation to kindle at their wrongs, and shall it be stifled then? 
Mr. Stanley retreated in time before the storm, which is gather- 
ing, could burst — the Premier dares it — but it is coming — it is 
coming — the roar of the tempes*. is already on the winds ; the 
unves of th^ popular resentment are seen now only with a gentle 
swell and an incipient rising ; but, mark ! how the whirlwind 
will stride the heaven in its wrath — see how then the moon will 
be darkened, and the sun not give its light— among the elements 
all strife and uproar— %mong mortals all noiadness and despair ! 
Will the Prmier then seize the helm, and guide the barque of 
the state faithfully throwgtl th^ waters? — Will he fane the storm ? 
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Will he brsive it ai now he heckoii^ it on ? There is a rock, and 
he who stands by it is safe j but the Premier will sink — sink ! 
and his collogues, like hini|elf» be engulphed^in 4hr mighty 
Maelstroom. 


COLONIAL SYSTEM.— CHANGF OF SECRETARIES. 

Among the events of the period, none, perhaps, are more 
ast^Jshing than the features which have arisen in the recent 
revoliltioo of the i^abinet. Change might have be?n anticipated ; 
it was no more than the necessary result of elements so dis- 
cordantly ooniiningled, but change of such an order — of such 
a character — certainly, we think, must have detied the calcula- 
tions of the politician the most gifted with the powers of divi- 
nation. There is not, probably, an individual in the kingdom 
to whom the arduous post of ('olonial Secretary is so little appli- 
cable as to Mr. Spring Rice. No individual is so little suited to 
it, Mr. S. Rice bas not one of the qualities peculiar to his 
predecessor, &nd without a doubt not one analogous to a great 
st^esman. ^Mr. 8. Rice’s mind occupies itself chiefly with 
detail ; he has no id*«fa, and no capability olf grasping things in 
the mass ; it is his talent to reduce entities to fractions, but he 
has no notion, and far less power of consolidating his atoms to an 
Now, so contrary is this from the desideratum in 
the case of colonial legislation that no continu.v ticy w as ever more 
remote from its object. In the capacih 4 colonial legislator^ 
subjects, at this distance, come before the attention in the shape 
only of large and general principles. The home colonial secre- 
tary has nothing to do with the minutisp of calculation ; his pro- 
vince is not with colonist and colonist, but with those compre- 
hensive interests which involve in their very constitution, au 
important -uni filr-stretching theory. The fuudlions of colonigl 
legittlation are peculiarly of a serious and ^rave nature. To 
approach them in a spirit of lightsomeness and hilarity w'ould be 
one of those markedly offensive actsTor w^hich nothing future could 
atone. Now, under this view, also, Mr.^. Rice is, of all, least 
adapted toadiqinister duties so pre-eminently dignified. Mr« S. 
;Rioe hasiwit at his finger’s end, and btiffoonery quality ap- 
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pftrently ai neceisary to him* at warmth to those ooxiout intecit 
that live only in the torrid zone. So untuiled, therefore, in every 
tense is he^to The high and distii^islied post which has been ’ 
assigned to him, that it is but surprising he was himself not the 
first to proclaim the inadequacy of his genius, and therefore, 
the impracticability of the premier’s choice. In creed Mr. Rice 
is a whig, and a whig of course signifies whatever is of that 
light, volatile character, which, white to-day may be black to- 
morrow, or, on closer inspection, even bine or green, or any other 
modification of hue, the trifling and fantastic vagarj4;;^^ts 
chameleon spirit may attain. * 

But, if discordant, were the elements of Lord's Grey’s Council 
previously to such a change, what may be imagined of it now 
Can Mr. Rice be considered a fitting substitute for the energetic, 
and, at least, firm and stateaman-like Stanley? There is no affir- 
mative to such a proposition. VVe are no advocate of the 
toryism of M r. Stanley, but divest him of his toryism, and 
he stands on the political arena without a rival. The 
vigour of his intellect is obvious in the nervous flow of his elo- 
quence, but we admit, even Mr. Stanley, was uhsuited to the 
position to which a truckling and base faction bad elevated hifb — 
because Mr, Stanley was a tary ! *• 

Neither could Mr. Stanley ever consent to become a whig. 
The vacillation and vile eoncessions of the wbigs he saw and 
scorned, and though those concessions were lo hi^ party and 
himself, yet he could never bring himself to contemplate the foul 
•motives whence they emanated, Without sentiments of the higheali 
and most sovereign contempt. Ultimately, Mr. Stanley seceded 
from a political affinity to men who were deficient in all the 
qualities of his virtues, while they retained those only of his de- 
fects ; and wrapping him in the unbending haughtiness which is 
a portion of his nature, he mav well smile at the fatuity which 
supplied p'ithsuch an instrument, the void llfisowli withdrawal 
from office occasiSned. As it is, it is a subject on which the minds 
of all men are agreed, that no less certainly have changes in the 
cabinet taken place, than that its whole body is doomed to utter * 
and very apeedy revoVution. Lord G rey '^confesses that be holds 
the reins of cpvernnieDt only at the pleasure of a jnore potent will 
than he batpower to oootrol ; and will the nation •endure that 
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the authority of the executive should be longer swayed by au 
irresponsible power? As far, however, as relates to the subject 
' of our preset\t solicitude — the colonics — it is evid#;it, lihat nothing 
eau more materially affect^ their welfare than such unre- 
mitting changes in the offices referring to them. The imbecility 
of Lord Goderich was unrelieved, let it be remembered, by ought 
save Uie prelended liberality of Lord Ifowick. Then succeeded 
the haughty and ungovernable, policy of a Stanley; then comes 
the incompelcncy of Mr. Spring Ltice, and as time will .shew, 
witjMt a series of evils, which possibly not all the talent of such 
legislators put together will be sufficient to correlt. it i.s a de- 
monstration, however, that the period has yt^t to arrive when the 
true importance of those \ast interests will be justly considered. 
It is surprising to reflect bow little Englishmen have even }et 
learned to appreciate their .stupendous worth, luen the ejctent 
of the Colonial power of Hritain is feebly understood, and in the 
recent agitation of tlic public mind on the emancipation of the 
negroes, one might really have inferred that in the \V,est Indies 
were comprised the whole of its limit and houndar}. intelli- 
gence seems td have busied itself with all other orders of know- 
led]ge ratherMlian with this, and the last principle of govern- 
ment the world has dvfl to itself to learn Ss that of colonial 
legislation. It i.s very well for the Frenrlj to despise the possession 
of colonies, because they have ncverJ)eeij able to ri'tain a powder 
over them^ and also for the more solid reason that till within ’ 
these recent years France disdained coinmen * . It is diflerent 
fivith Great Hritain. She ha.s ifiiniense colmiai posessious, has 
long been able to establish her influence over them, and .so 
far from disdaining, clings to commerce as the first-grand 
source of her omnipotence. Wc deprecate the appointment of 
Mr. Spring Rice, lie cannot understand the magnitude of the 
elements vidth which his strength will he measured. While 
Jamaica and*. BaAadoes call aloud for one Iine«of policy^ our 
more* northern possessions of the Canadas, may, in* the same 
breath, demand another; while the isles of the Mediterranean 
invoke his attention on the one band, Australia, with the anoma- 
lies of its edndition, will be impatient l^r his regard on the 
other; the Cape of Viood Hope, the Mauritius, Ceylon, will 
push their cries for deliverance from t|jie ills whiclRkifllict them. 
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ymd it may be to the wonder pf niaukind. indeed, if Mr. Rice be 
found that able minister to those perilous complaints, which 
wanting loi^, %o, in their remed^ies, have bccuiye therefore 
the more inveterate. Mr. Rice, l^)wever, may continue reso- 
lute on this point, that the most liberal will be the measures 
most certain to produce the cure. In the instance of the 
Mauritius (a small but invaluable dependency) the recal of Mr- 
Jeremie is the essential preliminary. The Canadas have their 
grievances in the person of Lord Alymer, who should be imme- 
diately superseded; and the appeals of New South Wales Jor 
represeiitalive ^assembly should be promptly answered. • Our 
limits prevent our entering more upon these subjects on the present 
occasion; but their importance will necessarily recal us to them 
at an early moment. 


LAST INDIA ( OMPANY S MARITIME SERVICE. 

l"he first axiom in national legislation is the attainment of 
the largest portion of public good at the smallest aacrifice of the 
prosperity of the individual. Innovation of whatever nature 
must infallibly be (Productive of certain •4lisarrangements, and 
thus the establishment of the soundest principle, even may 
give rise to severe althougl^ partial grievances. The case before 
*«s is forcibly illustrative of the truth of the observation. The 
abolition of the Company’s commercial chSrtcr, at a stroke has 
laid prostrate the service of the marine. A public good has^ 
been attained, but so far at the expense of a large body of indi- 
viduals. The latter is lamentable, but still the former is to be 
exulted in. It is with the Company however, on this subject, 
that we have to do. Fresh incidents only serve to cast fresh 
light upon the enormities of the r system ; circumstances present 
^emseives meA&ly to reveal the brightening fxoosso^its atrocious 
perfection. If atubition unlit by a sentiment of generosity — if 
rapacity unrelieved by an impulse of mercy — if ingratiiud, un- 
marked by a trait of honour, be the qualities most entitled to the 
homage oC the buniat^ race, then fearlessly we assert the Com- 
pany are worthy of that homage, and worthy of it to an acme that 
would sccn^Tke exaggerstiou fairiy to designate. I’c^none more 
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than to their maritime service dotifey owe the foandatioa of tbair 
unbounded and unprecedented power. With the earliest dawn 
of their ow^ existence it had its origin, and in^ period of up- 
wards of two hundred yearslhas given proof of fidelity, gallan- 
try, and uncompromising honour such as no service ever 
exceeded it in, and such as would merit, at least, the gratitude of 
those, towards wlioiii so much was manifested. The Company, 
however, in cautiously adjusting the scales of their own interest, 
had not a thought to expend on those of their gallant marine, 
asAit was not till their patience had become exhausted by the 
importunities of the sufTerers, that they consented to make their 
claims matter of even momentary consideration. So much for 
the munificence of the Hon. Company of Merchant Legislators. 
Now', let us review their impartiality and justice. The service 
in itself, can put forward no claim on the nation at large ; it is 
not to the British people, hut the Company their supplications 
must be addressed. It has been the instrument for aggrandising 
the power of an exclusive corporation — a corporation whose in- 
terests had long run counter to those of the nation ; it was en- 
listed under the banners solely of that corporation ; to a certain 
degree, participated in the gains of that cor.poration, and conse- 
quently can bo supposed only to stand or fall with the means 
which bad thus brought it into being. Nevertheless, it would 
be impossible to w'itbhold sympatif^ from the undeserved dis- 
tresses of« its present situation. From reasons which must be 
obvious, but which it would be tedious to enumerate here, its 
^ members peculiarly should be tlie objects >1 the Company’s solici- 
tnde. Jn place of this, however, how different is the fact! As 
we have stated, it was not without endless appeals the Company 
would be induced to turn a moment’s ear to their complaints, 
and having done so, it is worthy a transient glance to observe, 
with what regard to a sense of justice and equity. To substanti- 
ate our position tve shall adduce what will be sufficient for the 
purpose, a few brief items, exhibiting the scsile of compensation 
designed by the Company in reference to their home and marine 
establishments ^ while a mere tea warehouse keeper is apportioned 
with a sum of nearly^£l,400 per annum, c the senior officer, of a 
1,200 ton ship is allotted the miserable pittance yearly £91, 
while a nierp messenger of the home* list enjoys a pension of 
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the second officer, of ode of the stupendoue nierchuntmen 
we have designated, is to be content on an annual allowance Of 
£26! and vmile a cargo hny masterfisdn receive £143 a year for 
life, the master in their fleet is iilsulted with a largess of £40 { 
We could adduce innumerable others, but surely these will be 
ample to demonstrate the justice which in such paraimmnt degree 
distinguishes the Sovereigns of Leadenhall ! ^nd if pre-^emi- 
nently in the bosom of their own concerns such proofs of this 
impartial and iramcetidetit distribution oi justice exist, how ad- 
mirable must be the exercise of (heir sway over the East44R:>^4s* 
not the one, the symbol of the other? Does not the emblem 
image forth welt the aspect of which it the mere counterfeit? 
'I'liere is, however, one more branch of this subject on which 
we must just touch but no more, before concluding. It is as to 
the matter of compensation. In an abstract point of view— are the 
members of the Company’s marine equally with those of any 
other service or interest, entitled to the rewards of compensa- 
tion ? Without question! no. On the same principle the borough- 
mongers were wortby’of coinpensalion, and on the same principle, 
incousislently and infamously, the West Indian planters are 
afibrded twenty miiyons, and the once lion. Company of Royal 
tea dealers themselves admitted to compensation. But the case 
of the Company’s marine is not general but particular, and stands 
^essentially on the following ground. The Compan)^ in trans- 
ferring their nominal assets to the British, governmenl receive in 
lieu an annuity of £630,000. Not only is this annuity a work of 
compensation to them but more, although not on this point do we^ 
pause to dilate now ; but the Company being admitted to com- 
pensation, e\ery member of their body unequivocally is entitled 
to a share of commensurate compensation, and it is on this 
ground, the claims of the marine nest. For what are the Com- 
pany permitted an equivalent for Mipposed loss, if (hose members of 
sheir body« most instrumental in eiltablishing tfteir Interests, are 
worthy of none ? The Company having grasped at this coiflpen- 
Uon for themselves, must deal it round among those who so 
materially have administered to their prosperity. In tbeir own 
individual person thejihave given sanction ^ the principle, and it 
will not do now to attempt to baffle it. The pretext that their 
fundS' are r^lequate is 1 dt^Iiision. Det them abytAct a little 
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i'roiii tlieir awn redundant superfliritics, they will then be i'ully 
enabled to accord justice to those who confided all to their 
honour. The half batta, spud now your luarine Service, are 
singular instances of your niniiijicence^ gentlemen ; it would take 
all your vaunted attributes of integrity and generosity to redeem 
the blot with which these particulars alone have dyed your name 
The Company’s munificence — pshaw! Hut, Gentlemen of the 
C'harier, as says the Times, respke Jincm ! 


FOHKNSIC SKETCHES— THE C ALCUiTA BAR. 

Mr. Turton . — There ia a <listingiiishing line or cast of character 
to which the powers and taients of each individual member of the 
Bar are peculiarly an/i individimlly adapted, equally marked and 
as clearly defined as in tJie iiisirionic profession. This is occa< 
sioned in each profession, partly by the influence of the state 
of public taste and opinion, and partly by the peculiar quali- 
fications, the strength and energy, or tlie weakness and want 
of stamina, which are ciiuracteristic of the indi\idual. Unfor- 
tunate is he whose celebrity, like that of Betty or Charles Phil- 
lips, depend^ upon the capricious taste of false and inOalcd judg- 
ment of hi.s audience j.^an(l happy is he who, Eke Garrick and Mr. 
'Furton, must on every occasion, and from every audience, 
command admiration and applause. Pursuing our theatrical 
coinparisoc ; — if the subject of our last sketch may be compared 
to the firm'and somewhat severe dignity of Kemble — the ( ■oriola- 
Riisof the Bar — the subject now upon ou> easel, may be likened 
*witb equal correctness tu GarrTck. Uu' great and striking cha’s 
racteristics are the quickness, facility, readiness and versatility of 
talent, equally capable of meeting, and equally prepared to meet^ 
evory legal emergency let him have to encounter the most 
strange and shapeless monster of * legal difficulty which may ap- 
proach him, more terrible in aspect than the rugged Russian bear, 
the Hircaaivjtigej, or any chimera or “ fiction of* the law — let it 
take any shape — there is no but fAdt’’ with ^im. There is no 
exception, no qualification in his challenge. He will not, like 
Macbeth, make one single sole reservation, and fight all the 
world beside. He bears, 'Cis true, a charmed life in respect of 
law, but the spell is qpe degree stronger tltm tlie Thane of Fife’s, 
Lei difficulty dare him to the desart wilds of law, in any ima^ 
K^ginable shUpe, he will meet it, and long«will it be ^«yhe **6haath 
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his sword for lack of argument.*' Liideed to be dul> appreciated* 
he mast be viewed — not gently moving through the cool seques-i 
tered vale Ikf Rhv (if such peaceful ^vale there be) bpt stemming 
the torrent, mounting the precipice, ^marching and countermarcU- 
ing through evisry strait and defile, and encountering his opponent 
at every point. A plain sailing, fair weather cause may be guided 
by a careless hand, bat the worse the case the more, does it re> 
quire to be said upon it — and then who shall predicate of the 
end ? Stop him ! — He will excuse us the simile — but he reminds 
us upon such occasions of the German, who having met with an 
accident by which he lost his leg, and having, therefore, ^a- 
siun for an artificial limb, employed an artist of wonderous^skilT 
who produced him a leg — admirable in its shape and proportions 
— and contrived with beautiful mechanism— in short, a leg in all 
respects complete and perfect as a representation of the human 
member, but possessing this extraordinary quality — that when the 
wearer, justly proud of his acquisithin, sallied forth to the public 
walk— once upon the march he never could stop himse/j\ but found 
his leg continuing to walk off wdth him — very handsomely ’Us 
true — bnt without the possibility of his coming to a stand still, to 
the groat astonishment of bis friends and acquaintances, who suc- 
cessively beheld him, now marching rapidly through the public 
square of Lydeu, anon with increased rapidity, through Amster- 
dam — and presently •striding with miraculous celerity along the 
streets of Antw*erp. whilst ** panting time to^s after him in vain.*' 
On such excursions as these — especially where his case has not a 
leg to stand upon — to the astonishment of all he still cojjitinues to 
march — forward forward — on, on ; and, what is most a^onishing, 
a feat in which he outdoes the German, he not unfrequentiy car- 
ries the court, jury ^ and all along mth him. We will be upon the 
watch to ascertain and inform our readers of some future occasion 
when he is likely to in upon his leg again, in order that they may 
witness this phenomenon. Then will our readers perceive that in 
this march of intellect he outsteps the German artist; when at 
length by a mighty effort the momentum is controlled, and be 
shews that although he has trav d led over so much ground, he 
h^s not gone a ^ep too far. And tbit, by a neceftsar^ssociation 
of ideas, leads us ta another point of excellence in the ebarapter 
of our present portrait, which is, tact — Tact is one of those quali- 
ties which, like wit, every body knows to exist, and the influence 
of which every body acknnirledges, but which admits not of cor- 
rect definitioo-^and yet like those who have^so spoken of wit, we 
muet needs ati|^pt to describe if not to define it. Tact is that 
faculty whij^ff^nables a man to adapt with perfect cpifcordanee, . 
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his words, his itiauuor, his %ery tiUide of thinking to the party 
whom lie is addressing — it teaches him to watch and apprehend 
the effect an^ influence of what he is advancing,<^re he has com- 
initted himself too far to redact, and enables him to retreat or 
advance accordingly as he findlby the signs and symptoms arising 
either from concession, or resistance that the ground he w'ould 
maintain is ^ikely to be tenable or not. It is by tart that a man 
pitches and attunes, as it were, his own thoughts to those of 
others, and awakens a correspondtug sympathy of feeling. Tact, 
in a lov4r, often supplies the absence of passion by a dexterous 
appeal to, and management of those minor influences to which 
’ihefemale heart is subject. Tact, in the statesman, very fre- 
quently supplies the absence of great talent, and supplies it well, 
by the skilful combination and employment of the talents of 
others. Tact, in the lawyer, is pre-eminently serviceable, as 
prompting (to borrow a deflnition which has been applied, though 
not so expressively to wit) right words in their right places.'*^ 
It teaches counsel always to address a judge as a judge, a jury as 
a jury; and is the more peculiarly requisite in our Courts, where 
the functions of judge and jury are in civil cases united. It is 
not the highest of the qual ill cations of lover — statesman or lawyer 
— but when cqimbined with the highest, it renders them ali-pow- 
erfyiU and w^ere we writing a treatise on legal tact, w'e need 
refer to no better illustration of its eflicacy igL the courts than to 
the present subject 6i our graphic sketch. But all these admi- 
rable qualities would be insufficient to constitute so perfect a pro- 
fessional character as the present subject of our delineation, were 
that one wanting which alone can command {lie complete, unem- 
barrassed and perfect use of the mental faculties — we mean 
^temper. In this is Mr. Turtoofre*eminenl ; and here we would 
remark that good temper, properly so called, is not the mere ex- 
ereise of a mild and kindly nature. Good temper of the highest 
order proceeds from natural benevolence of disposition, combined 
with conscious power. I'he union of the consciousness of the 
giant's strength with the hero's patience. Petulance and peevish- 
ness are but other words for conscious delicicncy and imbecility. 
Butin temper, a% we have said, Mr. Tiirton is pre*eminent. Per- 
haps one illustration by anecdote is worth a Ihcaisand descriptive 
assertions. We recollect, upon one occasion, being in court wheu 
the cause in hand related to the naanagenient, or mismanagement, 
of certain Hindoo widows’ in relation to the affairs of divers 
infants of whom they ^ere guardians. In th# coarse of bis address 
to the court* the learned advocate found it necessary very fre- 
iiuently to advert to the relation between the cbaract^>|' guardian 
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and that of Iriistee. The the^ learned (vhief Justice, wUo, cer- 
tainly, when upon the bench, might be resembled to any thin^ 
rather tbau patience upon a monument, tired and ^earied with 
the constant though necessary iteratfon of the word irtt»fccs”— 
after divers iaritabie upraisings of his spectacles and various 
twitchings of his nether raiment. — ^judicial gesticulations which 
were the ordinary safety valves of his irritability, at length could 
bear it no longer in silence, but exclaimed in tones expressive 
of anger and impatience — excited both by the length of the argu- 
ment and the conduct of the plainiiif, “ Trustees ! — pretty trus- 
tees, iudeecr* “ Pretty trustees! Your lordship,” proceededjfae 
adi ocate, who ‘m this as in every other respect had the superierity 
of knowledge, ** f have not seen my fair clients, and consequently 
cannot speak as to their claims to your lordship’s compliment; 
but I will venture to answer for them that they will be much 
flattere<l by receiving it.” A soft word turneth away anger ; and 
when that anger would otherwise be visited upon his client, Mr. 
Turton’s ready good temper and good tact are always at hand to 
avert it, though individually he cares not for the anger of living 
man — w hy should he ? excepting that the same good temper might 
lead him for the sake of the angry man, if he had a regard for him, to 
put him in good humour in spite of himself? It is aj^tonisbing of 
what eRicacy to his client, is often found the possession of tbig 
invaluable quality. ^ Indeed we might, perhaps, go so far 
as to say, that the most essential qualificatiSSs of the Bench and 
the Bar respectively, are patience in the former and good temper 
in the latter ; but we will nok go on to philosophize on these im- 
portant virtues, as oJI present object in not to afford oor readers 
an opportunity for their exercise. Such are the leacfing traits 
which characterize onr present skqjch. Snch is an outline; but 
ad outline only of a portrait, which duly to fill up, would require 
an artist, of talents variable as his own, and in the enumeration 
of whose excellencies, though we ni«mntcd a German leg we 
should ne\er tire. — Oriental Observer. ^ 

niE MADRAS ARMY. 

^It is with gretft pleasure we pub.bsh^ for the information of onr 
Madras miirtary readers, that one of the decisive acts proceeding 
from Lord William Bentiuck during the two days he took his 
seat in the Council of Fort St. George, on his way to Mysore, was 
to do the long delayed justice to the Coast army, of removing ci- 
vilians from the appointments of military and deputy military 
secretaries tq^vemment»siRd appointing military roemto them. 
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Thus the army of this presideucy m in one more instance put ou 
a footing with the armies of Bengal and Bombay, and .sincerely do 
we hope, tlfat it is hut a first step towards the removal of all the 
invidious distinctions, in the* way of staff places, pay, and allow- 
ances. 

The secretaryships, in question, have been tenaciously held hy 
the civil service over since the ill-fated military commotions of 
1809; and all efforts on the part of the army have failed to re- 
obtain them until now* We know that it was wished to be carrieil 
« execution by Mr. Lushington, but was then narrow- 
mindedly and successfully opposed by Sir tfeorge Walker, 
who stated in his minutes, we believe, as a principal objection, 
that he should then be liable to receive, as Cuinmander-in- 
Chief, the military directions of government through a military 
individual of very inferior rank to himself; an objection his ex- 
cellency always overlooked, as has done the present Commander- 
in-Ohief, when he nominated boys who had scarce ever drawn 
their swords on peaceful parades, much less on service, to be bis 
own military secretary, and the only channel for all the old offi- 
cers of the army to communicate confidentially with its'head on any 
subject. ^ 

The appointments in question, our letter states, not to be, at 
the time in printed orders, but that they were out in manu- 
script on the 26th of February is cei^ain, an^are as follows ; — 
Colonek Fraser, the political agent at Pondicherry, to be 
secretary to government in the military department. 

Captain White, assistant adjutant general of the army to be 
deputy secretary to government in the military department. 

In consequence of which the following other military appoint- 
ments were to tate place. 

Lieut.-Colonel McLean, secretary to the military board, to be 
political agent at Pondicherry. ^ 

Captain Moberly, deputy secretary to the military iioard (sick, 
absent at the Cape) to be secretary to the military board. 

Lieut. lavie, assistant secretary to ditto to be deputy ditto. 
Captain Haig, deputy assistant adjutant general of the army to 
be assistant ditto, viee White. ^ 

Lieut. — , of the artillery to be assistant adju^nt general of 
the army, viee Haig. 
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SLAVERY AMONG* THE MOOSOOLMANS. 

• 

In pursuAncohof our resolution to give whatever aro able 
to collect on the subject of Slavery in various parts of Indiay we • 
now give the answers to the questions submitted some years ago 
by the Nizamut Adawlut to the Muftis. # 

Quest. “ What description of slaves are authorized by the 
J^ahomedan late 

Ans. All men are by nature free and independent, and no man 
can be a subject of property^ except an injitlel innabiting aemmtry 
not under the power and controul of the faithful. 1’his rigly;, o^ 
possession whicii the Moslems have over Hurbus (infidels fight- 
ing against the faith) is acquired by Isteela, which means, the en- 
tire snhduemcnt of any subject of property by force of arms. The 
original right of property, which one man may possess over 
another, is to be acquired solely by Isteela^ aud cannot be obtained 
in the first instance by purchase, donation, or heritage. When, 
therefore, an Imaum subdues, by force of arms, any one of the 
cities inhabited by infidels, such of them us may be taken 
prisoners become his rightful property, and be has the power of 
putting them to death or making them slaves, and distributing 
them as such among the ghazees (victorious soldi^s), particu- 
larly when fighting against infidels; or he maysettheyi at liberty 
in a Moosoolman cuuiyiry, and levy the capitation tax ; should he 
make them slaves, they become legal subjects of property, and 
are transferable by sale, gift, or inheritance. But if, after capti- 
vity, they should become convents to thejaith (Islam,) ihejpower of 
death over them is thereby barred^ though they would^continue 
slaves: for slavery being the necessary consequence of original 
infidelity, the subsequent conversiqp to Islam does not afiect the 
prior state of bondage to which the individual has been regularly 
^ rendered liable by Istcela, provided this be clearly established. 
From this it is evident that the same rules are applicable to tlie 
slaves of both sexes. If slaves are afterwards sold, or given away, 
by the Imaum, or by the ghazees, wlio^shared at the distribution. 
Of if they should become the property of another by inheritance, 
they then become slaves under the i&reh difTeient /classes of 
pufehase, donation, }nd inheritance. ^ 

** If a female should bear offspring, by any other than by her 
legal lord and master, whether the, father be a free man ora 
slave, and whether the slave of the said master, or of any other 
person, in any one of t^iese cases, such offsjpring is subject to 
slavery, and these are called khanazad (born in the family) ; but, 
Mutt India i'oi. vni. fto.4i.My. s 
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if the cluidreu he the aekuowledge^ offspring of the right owner, 
they are then free, and the mother of them (being the parent ol a 
child by h^r master) become, at his decease, free gho; and this rule 
is applicable to all their descendants to the latest posterity. The 
practice among free men and women of selling their own offspring, 
during the time of famine, is exceedingly improper and unjusti- 
* Sable, beipg in direct opposition to the principle above stated, 
viz. that no man can be a sulject of property, except an infidel 
taken in the act of hostilities against the faith. In no case can a 
person, legally free, become a suhjoct of property; and. children 
fio^being the property of their parents, all sales or purchases of 
them, us any other article of illegal property, are; consequently in- 
valid. It is also illegal for any free man to sell bis own person, 
either in time of famine, or though he be oppressed by a debt 
which he is unable to discharge. For in the first of these cases a 
famished man may feed upon a dead body ! or may rob 
another ; and a distressed debtor is not liable to any fine or 
punishment. 

** We are not acquainted with tlie principal or detailed circum- 
Htances, which led to the custom prevailing in most Moosoolman 
countries of purchasing and selling the inhabitants of Zangiiibar, 
Ethiopia, ]^[ubia, and other Negroes, but the ostensible causes 
pre, either tliat the Negroes sell their own offspring, or that 
Moosoolman or other tribes of people take them prisoners by 
fraud, or seize thVra by stealth from the sea shores. In such 
cases, they are not legally slaves, and the sale and purchase of them 
are consequently invalid. But if Ut^Moosoolman army, by order of 
an Iraaum, should invade their country, and make them prisoners 
of war by force of arms, they are then legal slaves; provided that 
such negroes are iohabitanh^of a country under the government 
of infidels, and in which a Moosoolman is not entitled to receive 
the full benefit and protection of bis own laws. With regard to 
the custom, prevailing ia this country, of hiring children from 
U^eir parents, for a considerable^ period, such as for seventy or 
c^hty years, and under this pretext making them slaves, as well 
aa their produce also, under the denomination of khanazud 
(dpmosti^slavps), the following laws are applicable; — liisiawful 
and proper for parents to hire out their children on service, but his 
contract of lure becomes null and void when the chUd arrives at the 
pears of discretion, as the right ofparentqge then ceases^ , A free 
maD| who has reached the years of discretion, may enter li^to a 
contract to serve another, but not for^any great length of timP, 
fuch as for seventy years ; as this also is a mere pretext, and 
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the same object of slavery ip view, whereas the aaid free man hif 
the option of dissolving any contract of hire under either of jLhjs , 
following ctrculhstancea : — It is th^ custom in contwact* of this 
nature, for a person hired on service to receive a compensation in 
money, clothe^v and food, as the price of hire ; any day therefore 
that u servant receives such a compensation, he is in duty bound to. 
serve for that day, but not otherwise. The condition of contract 
of hire requires that the return of profit be equal to the price of 
hire, and this cannot be ascertained but by degrees, and in coatie 
of time. The contract of hire, therefore, becomes complete, or 
fulfilled according to the services or benefit actually renderedLip.. 
return for the qirice of hire received, and the person hiredThas 
consequently the option of dissolving the. contract at any moment 
of the period originally agreed for. 

It is unavoidable and actually necessary in contracts of a 
di fie rent nature, such as in rent of land, &c., that the lessee 
should not have his power ; but reverting to contracts of hire for 
service for a long period, the nefarious practices of subjecting free 
men to a state of bondage, under this pretence, it appears ex- 
pedient to provide against such abuses ; and with this view to 
restrict the period for service in all contracts of hired freemen to 
a month, one year, or the utmost to three years, ns in cases of 
Ijanawugh, a form of endowment. It is customary nilso among 
the Zanane Towaf, (w^men who keep sets dancing girls), to 
purchase female free children from their parents, or by engage- 
ments directly with the children themselves; exclusively of the 
illegality of such purchases, there is a farther evil resulting from 
this practice, which is the children are taugh^t dancing and sing-^ 
ing for others, and are also made pro>stitute, which are extremely 
improper, and expressly forbidden by tlie law.” 

, Quest. What legal powers are the owners of slaves allowed to 
exercise upon the persons of their slaves, and particularly of their 
female slaves?'" 

Ans. ** The rightful proprietor of male and female slaves lias 
a claim to the services of such slaves to the extent of their ability. 
He may employ them in baking^ co iking, in m^^king* Eyeing* ahd 
washing clothes ; agents in mercantile trmisactians ; 4n attend** 
ing cattle, in^tillagCf or cultivation ; ^9 carpenters, ironmongers 
and goldsmiths ; in transcribing ; as weavers, and in mannfactoring 
woollen cloths ; as shoemakers, boatmen, ttvi^ters of silk, watat 
drawers; in shaving; in performing, surgical operations, such As 
cupping, SiC., as farriersi bricklayers and thewlike; and be ittajr 
hire them out on service In any of the above capacities : be may 
■ - b‘2 
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also employ them himself, or for \he use of his family in other 
duties of a domestic nature, such as in fetching water^for washing 
on evazoo (f'eligious purification), or anointing hi? body with oil, 
rubbing his feet, or attending his person while dressing, and in 
guarding the door of his house, &c. He may also ha\e connec- 
•lion with his legal female slave, provided she is arrived at the 
years of maturity, and the master or proprietor has not previously 
given her in marriage to another/* 

Quest. ** What offences upon the persons of slaves, and patticu- 
larly of female slaves, committed by their owners or by others, are 
punishable, and in what mariner?'' 

Ans. ‘Ml a master oppress his slave by entploying him on 
any duty beyond his ability, such as insisting upon his carrying a 
load which he is incapable of bearing, or climbing a tree which he 
cannot, the ilakim or ruling powder may chastise him. It is also 
improper for a master to order his slave to do that which is for- 
bidden by the law, such as putting an innocent person to death, 
setting fire to a house, tearing the clothes of another, or prosti> 
tuting himself by adultery and iornication; to steal or drink 
spirits, or (o slander and abuse the chaste and virtuous, and if a 
master he guilty of such like oppressions, the Hakim may inflict 
exemplary )mnishment by Tazeer and Ucqubut Hukool Allah, 
Nterally, tke right of God, and meaning on principles of public 
justice. 

*Mt is furtlier unlawful for a master to punish bis male or 
female slave for disrespectful conduct, and such like offences, 
further 4han by sadeeb (slight correction) as the power of passing 
8entence:of tazeer and gizes is solely vested in the Hakim. If 
therefore, the master should exceed the limits of liis power of 
chastisement, above stated, he is liable to tazeer. If a master 
should ha«o connection with his female slave before she Gas 
arrived at the yeavsof maturity, and if the female slave should in 
consequence be seriou.siy injured, or should die, the ruling power 
may punish him by tazeer and Ucqubut Hagool Jillah, as before 
defined.*’ 

Quest. Are slaves entitled to emancipation upon any and 
what maAreat^entl and may the courts oj juHice adjudge their 
emancipation upon the proof of such maltreatment ! 7n partic^r, 
may such judgment he passed upon proof that the female slave has, 
during her minority, been prostituted by her master or mistress, m 
that any attempt of violence has been made by her owner/ 

Ans. '' If the ainaster of male or feCnale slaves should tyran- 
^nize over them by treating them unjustly, stinting them in food, 
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or imposing upon them duties of an oppressife nature ; or if a 
master shqpld^have connection with his slave girl before she 6asi 
arrived at the years of maturity, olt should give hei' in marriage 
to another, with permission to cohabit with her in this state, such* 
master sins against the divine laws, and the ruling pow^r may 
punish him ; but, the commission of suck crimes by the menter does 
not authorize the manumission of the slave^ nor has ikt Hakim any 
right or authority to grant emancipation. Adverting to the prin- 
ciple upon which the legality of slavery is originally established, 
viz. that the subject of property must be an infidel and taken tn the 
act of hostilities against the faith ; and also to the several brandies 
legal slavery arising from this principle^ as by purchase, donation, 
inheritance, and kha nazadee, whenever a case of possession of an 
unlawful male or female slave should be referred to the Hakim 
for investigation, it is the duty of the'Hakim to pass an order, ac- 
cording to the original right of freedom of such individual, to 
deprive the unjust proprietor of possession, and to grant 
immediate emancipation to the slave. — Soorajoddeen Ullee, 
Mahomed Rashed.” — Sum. Durp. 


PRINCIPLES REGULATING PUBLIC 
EXPENDITDRE. 

To the Editor of Alexander" s East Indsm Magazine . — 1. The 
financial proposition, which was stated in my last letter of the 
12th instant, is applicable to the condition of all countries, and 
Jias reference to the population, to the industry, and to the re- 
sources of those countries ; because on these must re A the basis 
of every financial measure, as no population can increase %oiihont 
^e means of support — no branch of industry can be conducted ^ 
without people ; and without resources the means of supporting the 
people and their industrious efforts fail. This is an important sub- 
ject, which has not been at all considered, although an object 
for all governments to weigh well and determine. 

2. For four or five years prior to dso renewal of the last East 
India Charter in 1813, the calls Irom^ |he authorities in England 
Car retrenchysent in the public expenditure. of tfac^Indfan Govei^h- 
mentwere ns urgent as they have been for the last five or six years. 

3. In 1810, (22 years ago,) the subject of general finance, but 
more particularly the principle, of a national capital, forced 
a topic of discussion, at several conferences, with the late Ckair^ 
man,. Mr. Grant, who liras certainly oneof*the most active and 
intelligent ^mbers ofthe^Dircctoriarbody to which he^belonged. 

b3 
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The discussion ended by a declat^tion on Mr. Grant’s part, after 
'various objections, which Were over-ruled, that th^, p6(!nt at issue 
(an extension of the funds of\he Indian Government) involved a 
great question^ and that he did not consider Iiiniselj] competent to 
give a decided opinioh on the subject. 

* At this period, from great tosses in the East India shipping^ 
the Court of birectors had been obliged to obtain a loan of a Mil- 
fton sterling from the Government. They were bewildered about 
their Indian 'debt; and a large portion of 6 per cent, paper had ar- 
rived from India for payment. 

^ hrjudgihg from the tenor of Mr. Grant’s remarks, T have no 
reason to suppose that the subject of a national capital had ever be- 
fore bccurrcd to him ; and so important a topic certainly required 
mature consideration. 1 left England early in lftl2, and in 
1813 the charter was rcnetced, on which occasion ten crores were 
declared a permanent territorial debt. 

6. Had 1 received a favourable impression of Mr. Grant’s candour, 
1 should not for a moment hdvc imagined that he could have 
borrowed an idea without acTmowledgment ; but, impressed as I 
was and am, I cannot but think that the matter furnished him bad 
been used as l^is own ; for, during our discussionH, he seemed irri- 
table and impatient when pressed with cogent argument. 

7. As many of the minor suggestions, afforded on that occasion, 
have been subsequeflfly adopted, t infer that the sulgeet itielfhnA 
made a strong impression on Mr. Grant’s mind. Pridr to that 
period, the demands of the Court been most urgent for re- 
trenchment, which was so strongly and constantly pressed oh Hie 
Governments of India, that a 'specified sutj^tus of one million 

^ sterling d year was the extept to ivhich thh ttadtan authOritfes 
were ordered to carry their m^hihres of curtail even at the rieih 
of the general service ; dhd a Gd^rnor oh this side declared that 
d^e rt^ee, under the then dhti^^dd circumstances of the cofn- 
. pa&y was an object of reduhftoh. 

8. Subsequhntly, howeVe^ to the findkeial esqoose, was 

'Ihra '^esmited to the chaiVihah, the clamour for rednetiem was no 

Aeio^; apd after my nMrti t6 this eohhtty, catly ih 1812, 
t& subject was never mentiohod iti m'y Hearing, and rcaaonakle 
i^resentation on public clafess and disburshmOnts WhrO daily 
liste'necl to. 

9. )?rom this statement of 'the Vathe^ pinmih^hi civ^ihstahoes 
which thave here afibided, add the ThferehceS WMch f have, 1 
think, fairly drawu, 1' ain inched topnifl^e the following de- 
fluctions»* — 
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Pint, ** That tho mind of the Court of Directori was relieved 
on the scorf)|of difficnltiee which they then laboured under, N 

Second, That they were enabled id repay their debt to Govern^ 
ment without difficulty. 

Third, That* they were enabled to obtain an ample command of 
funds f in raising which^ by reduction, they had been obliged to. 
run the risk of injury to tbe general service by their ^inwise and 
impolitic measures. 

Fourth* I'hat they were enabled thereafter to condiuet their de* 
pnrtments of Government creditably^ and foon i^ter loan has since 
been made without a remark and without hesUation, 

Fifth, That expenditure became not a subject of discussion, 
until the great Captain (though little Financier) obtained office, 
when he and the Court again became clamorous for reduction ; for 
at this time the former Chairman had gone the way of all tho 
living, and the Duke is not a person who Ihieus to any one, as if 
he seemingly considered himself an universal genius — a great error 
in a iS'tatesman, and it has proved the cause of his political over- 
throwJ^ 

10. But nothing was again said on the subject of reduction till 
1827 and 1828, when that dissonant voice was again raised, and 
on that occasion I was again induced to address sevdiral influential 
men both in this country and in England, and among the othefs, 
the late favourite Governor of this Presidenpy, with whom I bad 
previously discussed the subject. He observed, that he had not 
been slack in giving every encouragement to the pubiio, and in 
'acting on the principle of nn^ extension of the national funds. The 
first indication, however, of the torrent of^reduoHon being now 
stemmed, is the extract which was quoted in my last letter from 
^he East India Magaaine. In case, however, I should ascribe to my- * 
self more merit than I have an indisputable right to claim, yor 
shall have sent to you the documeut which appeared to Mr. Gran* 
to present a new view of Indian fiuaiK^. When that document 
was written I had not so fully constd^f^ the subject as I have 
done since, particularly in regard fd like extent to which &e Go- 
vernment would be warranted in extending^ the pubUe funds* 
n 11 . In determining this question, I Would refei^ tlfe case of the 
of Great iSlritam, Her debt is said to amount to Eight 
Hundred Millions, and her population, when compared with that 
ef any other country, may be termed wealthy. Say its numbers 
amount le Twenty MiUhns, which would average the sum of £40 
from eaeh individual imform the aggregate 6t the national eapUai. 

12. The declared pXmpnent debt (funds) of the Indian Govern- 
mont is 9^ ilft//tons,KiUfaough the amount in loan ir now said to 
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be Forty Millions, The former shm would only require Sa, 6d. 
.from each individual to form that aggregate, and the /fitter 10»» (or 
eay 6 rupees,) i 

13. Although Britain is a country abounding in wealth, still 
there is ifo kind of proportion between the inftiien^ of her capital 
.and that of her Indian territory ; but the above statement will 
afford a kind of guide to show the extent to which the Indian 
Fonds may be carried : that is to say, if the average sum of £40 
from Twenty Millions of People, form the capital of Britain of 
Eight Hundred Millions ; the average sum of Rs 40, or about one- 
-eighth from Eighty Millions of Indian population, would only be 
founU a necessary extent, (considering the uiiim pro veil slate of the 
country and of the people) to which to carry, as an experimental 
measure, the capital of IndiOj and which would form an aggre- 
gate sum of Three Hundred and Twenty Millions sterling. 

14. The annual income and profits of the people of England are 
said to be Six Hundred Millions ; and if ^0 per cent., or one-fifth, 
is tlie average amount of «the taxation of India, its annual revenue 
being said to be Twenty Miiliom — the total annual income of the 
people of India, therefore, would not exceed One Hundred MU- 
lions : from which I would infer, that the total capital of India is 
not much aboi e Eight Hundred Millions, as I calculate the average 
profit on commercial dealings and interest of money on that ca* 
pital of Eight Hund^^ Millions, at 12 per sent., thus producing 
the annua/ income of One Hundred Milliows. 

15. But it is probable that one-fifth of this sum escape^ the payment 
of any ta^, and it is, perhaps, near the truth to estimate the total 
annual inaeme of the Indian population under the inOuencr of the 
British Government at One Hundred and Twenty Millions, which 

t would allot, on the average, an^inoome of about £l 10s., or Ks 
amnualty to each individual, supposUlg the population to be Eigkiy 
Miiliom; and this is, perfaaos^ a pretty correct statement. 

16. And further, calculating the population of Great Britain 

at Twenty MiUiom, and the watUmal aggregate annual income at 
Six Hundred Millions, it folloifs that the average annual ineome 
of each individual would amount to £30, which will explain 
Ike fad/itiis \ftnch the people of Great iritajn posies^^. 
ae€ir«iiiose of India, and shew the necessityof acfequately extending 
the public funds in the East ; for there, any extensive phots of im* 
provement ought to be the work of the Government, as they are the 
proprietors of the soil, and as the peop/e have not wherewithal to 
undertake such works, having but harelkemugh for their own 
support. ^ 1 

17. It is obvious, thcretorr, with so small an anmim^income as 
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One Hundred and Twenty MUlions^ diffused among so large a m- 
pulation as /hat of British India f that their plans of improtim^kt-,^ 
must remain contracted and on a vary confined scale. The con* 
verse of this is found to obtain in Britain, which is the riehesr 
country in the world, where the people are the proprietors of the 
soil, and possess the means of exertion and of extended improver 
raent. . * 

18. Bat assuming, as has been done, that the present amount 
of the national debt of Oreat Britain is Eight Hundred Milliom ; 
that the populatian of the country is Twenty Millions, md that this 
number, at £10 each person, will form the aggregate amount ct 
the uatiotiul fund, we have shown, on a similar assnmption of the 
aggregate amount of the national annualprojtts of the British em- 
pire being Hundred Millions — t^at the proportion oi individual 
advantage, which will accrue to each person will be about £30,-*- 
an amount of inet^e .which, without such a national fund, never 
co\ild have been encompassed; and this conclusion may be drawn 
from the rapid increase in the short space of 24 years of the na- 
lianal revenue, which was, in that short time, quadrupled — Uie ef- 
fect of the encouragement given to every species of industry. 

10. Take now the case of British India with her permanent ca^ 
pital (fund) of Ten Millions — her population of Eighty MiUwm^ 
and her supposed annual income of One Hundred 4snd Twenty 
Millions ; yielding fin average to each irgf^vidual therefrom of 
about £l 10s. or Rs 16 annually, they having, as already stated, 
contributed at the rate of only 2s. 6d. from each individu^to/orm 
Sethis permanent fund of Tdh Millions. Thus we fineV that the 
average individual annual income of Britam,h £30,at#n original 
expense of £40 ; while that of the people of India (who are more 
^eavily taxed) is £l lOs. at an Expense of 2s. 6d. to form theirs 
aggregate debt of Ten Millions; or rather let us take the present 
amount of capital (debt) which is said to be. Party Milliens, and 
even this sum, at an individual aven^^e of 10s. or 6 rupees to 
each of its 80 millions of inhabitants ihows, tfaet this public cor 
pital (debt) of British India^ exerts hut a very imoneidersMe in- 
fluence on so large a population. X' v" ^ 

# 20. From lb® uhove statements, therefore, im4 th^explanaiien 
afforded of the confoarative condition of Cheat Britain and of ludisfp 
as regards their national capital and annual tncome, the problem 
I have stated, admits of an easy sohMm, and it may hence be vmrjr 
fairly deduced, that the industry of those countries, and the eon- 
diiion of their popubti^ have an obviouB dependence on their iw* 
spective public funds md expenditure, as distinctly adverted foin 
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tbe extract embodied in my last letter of the 12th inat., and Acre 
nfbre fully explained, and it ohjiau^fy follows, that^aot increase to 
the public tapital (debt) of^India would tend materially to aug-^ 
ment her jncotne and resources, as that fund, at present, bears no 
proportion to the population and extent of the country, which must 
Cnrther, without this increase, and the facilities to industry, which 
it would estdblish, remain in a comparatively barren and unproduc- 
tive state— 'the people at a low ebb in civilization — and tbe Oovem- 
ment totally unable to make any extensive effort in improvement, or 
in its general scale of administration. 

It is, moreover, to be inferred, if tbe peop/eo/ /ndia are able 
to pay about 20 per cent, from their collective income, or Twenty 
Millions out of a total of 120, which is said to be tbe amount of the 
public revenue, that the population of Britain can, without incon- 
venience, afford to pay half of that rate or 10 per cent, (provided 
property or income is made the principle of taxation) and that it 
may, without inconvenience to the community, be adopted, on a 
just principle, as the standard of public demand, which would thus 
raise the amount of the revenue to Sixty Millions a year, which sum 
is requuite for the elBcient support of the military and naval force 
of the empire, and for the maintenance of the hmour and dignity 
of the OoveriAnent; and I am further of opinion, from the above 
itfttements, that an additional sum of 2 per cent, might, with pro- 
priety, he [added, to^jdsfray the charge of Hae^ollection of the ge- 
neral revenue, which would produce the additional sum of Twelve 
Millions; for, it ought to be a rule, that all public departments, 
(if men aiw to be expected to act zealously and uprightly) should 
he respectisbly supported. 

22. In conclusion^ I trust I have now solved the problem in- 
^tblving the qubstiou of nationdl expenditure^ which embraces the 
pHUiiiple referring to the general ffnandal vsHmate, applicable to 
iH countries ; and I havb farther distinctly explained its appH- 
eutfoa to that of Britain and of British India, showing that the 
rUtebf tosurrien in ibefsmier ou^t to be increased, and that the 
eihptbnl (feuds) of Ute hater being perfectly inefficient, ought ex- 
peHhentally to be augmented by a given scale, for unless you 
SiySr; ehpentVot feat you will reap.”* RATIO. * 

- 

THE SUB-COLLECTORS OF RAMNAD. 

: {Drawn up hy one of the ntmeroms victim of their mmule.) 

' Asbriestif unpatallelled frauds and fiejKons enabled the ^ Com- 
|Miny to loepvirtual possession of the mi^alemeift of ^ affairs of 
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ili« Zemindftrry of Ramiiiidyf^^m fhe yciat 1906 Qfrtil IBld.und^r 
the cloak of la JJf^ative Hereditary Zeiniodar ^ Imt on the 5th ^ , 
March 1B15, a further fttep was ta^^en in the ion^ meditated 
seizure of the estate ; on that day, the nlana^emeOl of the 
Zemindarry Was ** Assamed'* by the Company ; that is/sehsed upon 
by the (Company ! ’ . 

1 had been sailing out of the port of Galcotta frofti the yeat 
1810, and had yisited Madras, Bombay, and the other principal 
ports of India. In April IBid, I flt'st arrived hi Renmed, and 
was glad of an opportnniiy to hecoihe acquainted with a part of 
the country sd ej[itirely native. Tbe Zemindarir'y Was comprised ini*, 
the zillah or county of Madura, but it was managed entirefy by 
Sheik Ismael^ the head Tehsildar; a few years before, this man 
had been a begging Fakeer at a mosque near the gate of Dindigul ; 
Dr. Cliristic had patronized him and recommended him to the 
notice of Mr. Peter, the principal collettor of Madura, who had 
virlually placed the Fakeer on the throne of the kingdom Of Ram- 
nad ; here he absolutely governed more than a quarter of a 
million of Hindoos, besides thonsands of catholics, and thousands 
of his own fellow believers in Mahomet. I soon bad occasion to 
attend this greift court, and I was well pleased at having to Wait 
in his cutchenry for hours together; the scene Whiidi it presented 
was quite new to me; for some weeks^ my business* rested with 
himself alone ; 1 attended him several timai^rety patiently, much 
to his own satisfaction, for Uiy attendance on him n^s a very ODUSUal 
triumph for his pride ; runners^ heralds and nrmed men proceeded 
s.hls palanqueen ; friends and favourites ran by the side Wf R ; 
expectants of office, defaulters, supplicanthi servants Wikd ^ihett 
followed it ; at the enteherry door, the officers teeehWd llihi 
^itfa the most profound beWs ; evfin fhe pinuAersft McAtatth 
mins humbled themselves in his preMace ; tte gei^-hadgCs 
mtlgated and issued orders hs the oottimaiMinf tehS they 
bould utter, and the silver-hadgbs retiftffisled ffafese mandates as im- 
periously as they were able: then adead^hifeeWehtdteign; every 
eye Would itself on the ground :^!^e iMtt flAreu pMrsems 
eeeoaMnodaCed^the silh cushion.^ fh-^bvtai^ VndMlit^ Wf ibeir 
and^they gazed upon the FhklMlrWfih |h appearance of 
tbtense interest ;* the ttiWe wily bheS Wktng as far into his 
Ihoughts as they weVe Ude, the stiKe dagger was occa8iona% 
remeyved and replaced by the etaffe iiSmanih; rdie water sbeAnat 
was served, fa a g(dd cup^ or Waiteir^; dvWry approach was en tlm 
knees every ‘ooumsulioadon in a'WWrper; Wfth folded Ufld Up- 
lifted hands. But fte Wiklat W tdf this show of pOmp and 
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adoratjott of the representative 8f the Company, a bazar-man 
4i^peared trembling, in order to make the beat terms^he could for 
some pieces of coarse cottons cloth which the Peons had laid hold 
of, and brought to the head Tehaildar, who has a shop at Madura ; 
of course all the persons who were present exerted themselves to 
the utmost against the cloth merchant; every eye saw through 
his cloth, end every voice found fault with it ; even the mighty 
organ of the company himself handled it, looked at its texture, 
and bargained for it. With these unfair odds, the customary 
tariff price was fixed for the cloth, and it became the property of 
Jhe Tehsildar; for there is no law against a Native officer being 
oonderned in trade. 

In July, on my way from Devipatam, on one part of the coast, 
to Valerokum, on another part of the coast, I passed through the 
city of Ramnad, where my business with the Tehsildar obliged 
me to remain two or three days; in this interval, Mr. Charles 
Roberts arrived, as Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate; 1 
naturally waited on him to pay my respects, never thinking about 
the reception 1 might receive, for 1 fully believed that all the 
Company’s Civilians were Gentlemen ; my quarters were in the 
Company’s abandoned factory. I walked over to^ Mr. Roberts’s 
Bungalow, and passing his elephants, horses, and peons, found 
him at his office, at a desk, covered with accounts — the head 
Tehsildar on his kneqs> explaining the accounts ; I mentioned my 
name and said I had called over to pay my respects ; but I met 
with no welcome or civility, therefore immediately bade good 
momifig pnd returned to my quartei^, with a strong line marked 
in my m^d between Bengal Civilians and Madras Civilians, 
which remains deeply impressed to this day ; I yet expect to find 
• every Bengal Civilian to be 8 Gentlemen, but I know that c 
Madras Civilian can be deficient in common civility. The same 
evening, just as I was setting out on my journey towards the 
coast as usual, on foot, accompanied by two or three coolies and 
servants, the Sub-Collector was returning from his drive ; he sent 
one of his numerous attendants to demand my name, whence I 
came, and whither I was going. This was too bad : we were each 
at nur own dbors a therefore it was but a display of newly acquired 
pqes^r. Through an interpreter, I replied : — ‘^Hc himself knows 
asiTell as 1 do.” I proceeded on my journey, but was very much 
vexed at having called on such an impudent fellow as Mr. 
Roberts. Soon after this, 1 quitted the Zemindarry, and proceeded 
to Madura : Mr. Roberts soon followed, tilt we never met again 
1! made no secret of bis insnlting conduct| and my remarks were 
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mentioned to him ; he gave some explanation, but I never beard 
what it was. On my way from Madura to the eoast, I fouftdL 
great preparati^s making for the rei^ption of a Brabminee, the 
favourite mistress of Mr« Roberts ; even the courts of justice . 
were prepared for her accommodation. Mr. Roberts was an 
officer of the Chittoor school, the best in the country ; be had 
even become a convert to the zealous Christian laboyrs of Mr; 
Dacre; Mrs. Roberts died fall of a sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection ; her life and deatib were so edifying that a 
Memoir was drawn up for publication ; at that time, Mr. Roberts 
himself was a very zealous Christian ; however, after the death of^ 
his pious wife, Sind after his removal from that exemplary station 
at Chittoor into scenes of temptation, be. begged that the Memoir 
might not be published, and eventually he apostatized, so that 
when ho arrived at Madura, a station which for nearly twenty 
years had been the scene of the dissipated and criminal orgies of 
its Judge and its Magistrate ; he wallowed with them in all their 
filth, and especially in their gambling, which Sir Thomas Munro 
emphatically called ** The Vice of Madura. Whilst Mr 
Roberts was at Madura, he played very deep with the Judge and 
with the Magistrate, so much so, that reports of their proceodings 
reached the government at Madras ; some said that^Mr. Roberts 
had won and even cleared every thing off Mr. Peter’s breakfa|t 
table ; but their systjpm of play confined the knowledge of the 
stakes to themselves 3 however, all of tlTeln were continually 
gambling ; every thing was the subject of a bet : Shakespeare, 

^ Peter and Roberts were not only incorrigible, desperate gamblers, 
^)ut the whole three of them were spendthrifts, who set no bounds 
whatever to their expenditure. Roberts liad two daughters in 
England, for whose education he bad to remit a large sum annu- , 
.^*lAly, and he was 60,000 rupees in debt 3 therefore he had recourse 
to all possible ways and means for supplying his bed, his board 
and even his stable with as litUe expence as possible 5 accord-, 
ingly he exercised the barbarous right of Purveyance with as. 
much unrelenting severity as if he ^d been the most sordid 
miser in the world. Of course he could not afford to be out of 
employment, therefore he willingly lottt himself m a i^rvile agent 
the board of revenue, ready to obey all their most mercenary 
commands ; he was their agent for the temples ; he attended* the^ 
idol festivals ; patronised the musicians; and seduced tho 
dancing women 3 and in support of this established system ^ef 
idol wordiip, he forced|the people of all creeds, even christiiiisti^ 
to draw the ponderoas|car8 of Rama, and of the other idols of 
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the Hindoo Pantheon throng tho deep and scorching sands of* 
blaited country. 

Mn Roberts had been S^b-CoUeetor of Tanjore under Mr. 

. •Min Cotton, the principal collector, but they quarrelled about 
tbotr relative and respective powers ; Cotton was known to be 
and fractious, aud be bad neither time, inclination, or 
'ability for long epistles to the board of revenue on the subject of 
hi* disputed with his Sub ; Roberts being clever with his pen and 
eingroased with the dispute, bad the best side of the question with 
Ijbeir superiors ^ indeed. Cotton’s conduct was in some points 
ultra despotic ; on one occasion the Principal and his Sub rode 
*^oveFi.to Tnchinopoly togetlier, cheek by jowl,quit^ familiarly and 
friendly; but unsuspected by Mr. Roberts, tlie Principal 
reported to the Government that his Sub bad quitted the pro- 
vince of Tanjore without his permission! These disputes catised 
the government to define by law the powers of Subordinate Col- 
lectors of the land revenue. However, to keep up discipline, 
whether right or wrong, the Principal was supported, and the Sub 
removed to Madura, an inferior station. Mr. Roberts obtained 
leave of absence from Madura and ran off to Madras, where he 
asked Sir Thomas for a better appointment, saying, tliat the board 
oCrevenue had now passed over the old dispute yriih Mr. Cotton; 

Thomas grunted out — ** Then why don’t ftey report that they 
have doneeo? ” Roberts dined with the governor and remarked 
that several of the guests had public servants, such as OuQidars, 
with their vOfficial gold-badges, nraiting on them at table; although 
thero is a law which prohibits ipuMip servants being employed on 
pcivale business, as well as private senrantafrom being employed 
OB the pu&ic service. Roberts was soon promoted to be Collector 
^ of Masulipatam, when he mqrried the daughter of a Genera} 
atotioned at Triohinopoly : at Masnlipatam he kept open house* 
imdin return his guests puffed him in the Courier— even the 
govornment thanked him in the .Oauette. ,He is now in the board 
of: revenue, that is, he is a I^td of lihe Treasury of Madras ! 

Mr. RiObertB was succeeded by Alexander Sinclair, a youug-er 
leiKof fiSr John Sinclair, who, however long he drew the al« 
lowimce of mlyafewdaysdui.y; he^oppeaiifd 
of t&e <same.*kiduey wilb Charles ^berts hut with- 
oMtW nbiHties. The next tyrant rant to the Company to eolleet 
tibo.ciopof the kingdom of Raspumd from the Rannie and bet 
people, was David Bauneriuan^ lU ;son of Colonel Baxme^an, p 
Dhmeter., He told, me jtbatSii^ Thomas Mnnro had appointed 
thifTory desirable office over the peads of eight seniors^ 
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and the only ;iray he could. ftccoant for the preference was 
intimacy which had anbsisted between Sir Thomas and hu 
father. Mr. Bannerman was an inoffensive, amiable, ^kind young 
man, but quite an invalid, utterly ignorapt of the language of the ^ 
country, and \(ithout the leapt degree of energy, either of body q.r 
of mind. On entering the country of Ramnad.at Pejrmagpody 
he was met by Sheik Xoniace, the head Tehaildar, wbo^waa.aooom-* 
panied l>y a train of seven hundred persons, chiefly dragged from 
their fields during the time of harvest, merely jto swell his train 
and to minister to his pride ; though but a few years before^^ds 
great native functionary had been but a mendicant Paqueer at .the 
gate of Dindigql ! Mr. Bannerman said, that he feared torqitroTO** 
him directly, lest it might cause confusion and resistance, h«t be 
issued a proclamation, forbidding any officer to pressooolies and 
other cultivators ; however, . his proclamation was but a waste of 
paper ; he could not pretend to bear a single complaint, even if the 
people had dared to complain. Mr. Bannerman naturally -fixed 
himself and his family at the Bungalow at Mortapettah, the most 
quiet and oeol retreat in the country. The Bungalow of Mortapet- 
tah on the coast, is near to the fishing village of Periapatam, but 
quite away feom bosiness. Bannerman soon had to quit Aamuad, 
on leave of absence, for the Neilgherry hills, but his presence or his 
absence was much the same ; he had no source of ipiormetiou con- 
cerning the state of the country, be could not travel libout to see 
the country and the people, and he had btflmne interpreter, bis 
$heristadar. The good nature of Mr. Bannerman would heve.ejc- 
cused the people from the grievance of pnrveyance, but hqing in 
Sll health, and having. a wife. and family, cansed him, i|| common 
with every other married civilian, of his owd standinglije.^.fUr- 
vice, to be in debt above 30,000 Rupees : therefore ha tbcsigltt. 
...tihatin justice to himself, bis family, and bis creditors, hp ooal<f <pnt 
relinquish his sight to fish,, fowl, cpttle, coolies, und-a.^misqpil 
other perquisites of office, .meannesses m^d frandf;.I|e scfimeA 
every soUcitatioin and impostiioity, andpven the, iQScdent^disfejtiqil 
of the Sfaeristadarto pay themosicians^pddeneiag wCiVOO of .the 
pagodas, who, at each town and vilIage;a|^loomeci J)is errivqi jiafe 
their eunntry, tbathe had a<4-..tmdered their^atten<fem^j 

and if eras not their duty to do so, besimtld no#hire tlkem to-do 
itAtbiaown e^tpense.even aldiongh Mr, Roberts mughtUkedqtdl 
attention, well. enough to. induce him^tojpay for it. .It was 
feemely.incouveiuent for the native, oflScem of caste to attend .Mir. 
Baiwernian. atrhis marine villa, as the nearest village was inhaf 
hited only by Mussnlmla and by,<.C||atholios * therefore lbe,BYah? 
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min scrrante requested to be allo«t;ed to dig a tank, and to erect 
some cottages for their own accommodation near the Bungalow ; 
this they wore allow'od to d^, on condition that no charge should 
appear for these public works in the public accounts: that is, they 
igere to press the coolies and to s^eal the materials ; or in official 
language, to make requisition and to collect them according to the 
'custom of the country. Two or three times 1 visited the Bunga- 
low, and always met with the most kind and friendly welcome ; 
however, I never went there without being surprised at the horrid 
nature of our government. One day I was present at this scene 
about digging a tank and building huts ; anoUicr time when 
^*^1 alighted Mr. Bannerinan, in person, was wrapgling w'ith the 
palanquin bearers, who had run him to Kamnad and back, and he 
appealed to me about the rate of thoir pay ; supposing them to be 
coolies, f said, the distance from Kamnad is 15 miles, and of 
course each coolie has to receive fourpence halfpenny for going, 
and the same for returning. He replied, “ Oh, the coolies are 
contented enough to be allowed to go about their business with- 
out any pay, but these are palankeen bearers, and they insist that 
they ought to have fourpence halfpenny for each ten miles?” 1 
said, *^Yes; that is the Madras police-rate by the almanack, 
and what I ^Iways paid when I used to travel in palankeen.” 
Qe knew that it was the Madras police-rate, but bad heard that the 
Kamnad bearers took less ; therefore the qnly magistrate in the 
country was squabMing with a dozen chair-porters about a few 
half-pence in their wages, wanting to pay them below the legal 
rate! One evening I walked out with Mr. Bannerman, and saw 
above hdf-a-dozen villagers drawn up at the gate to petition 
him. As soon as he saw them be said to me, ** I will venture to 
f say, that those fellows have gpt fake complaints to make ; they 
look just like it, don’t they?” But whether their complaints were 
true or false, no hearing was granted; and on our return, when 
&ey began to chatter, they were told to go. Another day the Sheris- 
tadar brought in about a soore of Tamil letters and orders to be 
si^^ed, and as each was being signed he briefly stated what the 
itatuic of It was : he said, ** This is to the Zemindar of Sheeva- 
gifiiga,” telling him ** that he' must bear his share of the expence 

ofeepairing tke^vater-course at the village of Mr. Bail- 

ueralaD stopped short and said, Oh, no, it must not be an order, 
but it must be a*rcquest that he will do so.” The Sheristadar 
replied, ** Yes, Sir, it is a request.” Accordingly, whether an 
order or a r^uest, it.was signed by the puppet of the Sheristadar. 
ibrtunately for the Head Tehsildar, hf could not speak Eng^ 
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lish : the appointment of an European as the Sub-Collector and 
Assistant-Magistrate at Ramftad, had placed a superior authority 
in the kingdom over him, but as long as he could transact busi- 
ness with thcT Log King, he lost 6nly the name of^ supremacy, 
and retained bis power entire ; he had merely to kneel andf 
crouch when Be transacted business with Mr. Rol^rts or with Mr. 
Sinclair; but when Mr. Bannertnan came, the ease was for worse 
fur the Mussulman, their mutual ignorance of each other’s Un- 
guage utterly precluded them from transacting business together 
without the aid of an interpreter, who, of course, could rery 
easily give his own colouring to most matters. The Sheristadar, 
ur head of the writers and accountants, spoke English, and there- • 
fore became the factotum and premier of Ramnad, and continued 
supreme ruler as long as Mr. Bannerman was the Collector 
and Magistrate. In the course of the very few interviews that I 
had with Mr. Bannerman, I found him as eagerly desirous, as his 
unnerved condition would admit of, to become acquainted with 
the actual state of the country, and of what was going on around 
him, and even of what was done by the native officers in his name. 
My own almost total ignorance of the language made me very 
ignorant; however,! had above half-a-dozen young men thoroughly 
acquainted both with the Tamil language and the English lan- 
guage, stationed at the principal points of the coutatry, and had 
posts running between them and myself daily, conveying thdir 
reports to me ; besides which, I was constai^ly travelling about 
tbe coast of Ramnad by sea and land, accompanied only by a 
domestic or two, and often having two or three Tamil interpreters, 
X themselves of different natihns, in the course of a day’# journey; 
besides which, 1 lived entirely amongst my divers and diggers, 
endeavouring to become thoroughly acquainted with every indi- 
yidual of their families ; at the Choultries my mat was in tbe 
midst of an hundred divers and travellers ; and in the amall 
hamlets 1 encamped under their trees; every child along 
the whole line of the coast of both tbe Marawers, Was fa- 
miliar with the Chank A|^ent. The familiarity was mutually 
beneficial in many points; I had a direct interest in protect- 
ing tbe divers and diggers, and in * keeping them well with 
^ach other ,^Bo t&at they might be conatatttly atiToriP, procuring 
chanks and shells •and chaya-root ; every degree of their pros- 
perity caused recruits to enter the lists, and increased the pro- 
duce of tbe farms, for which heavy rents had been paid down to 
the government, merely by dealing justly, and with the weak as 
with tbe strong, the rolust enterprising divdr was enabled to re- 
Satt India Mag, Vol. nil N}. 44, Jufy, 
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main out diving the whole of the day» ami Lostcad of having to 
wait himself for honrs at tlie store-house, there to struggle 
through an impatient crowd for precedence, and to squabble 
about the number, measure, ^alue, and payment of his diells, he 
vat enabled to take his meal and his repose, and entrust his shells 
tcfany of his children who could carry them ; indeed, often they 
used to say, archly, we find that you deal more gently with our 
children than with ourselves, and that you are not so exact in 
measuring our shell's when we send them by the children as 
when we ourselves bring them, therefore we need not lose our 
own time in doing what the boys can do with more advantage. 
JThe youngest of the children, those from six to eight years of 
age, would have the money tied up in the end df their rag or 
cloth, and take the utmost possible care of it ; they would have 
parted with it only with their lives; those who were older, used 
to calculate the value of their shells, and count and re-count their 
money with the utmost care, assisting each other with advice 
whenever there was any difficulty ; in like manner, these children 
used to watch over the traps of their friends, all the day, with 
the utmost vigilance, without regard to the heat. Thus, my 
business and my habits made me become as one of the people ; 
our interests were mutual, and according to the custom of the 
country, andethe system of the government, I was their chief; 
every complnint came to me in the first instance. However, that 
which drew the bon^ji, most closely between ttie natives and myself 
was the hatred and horror which I bad of the accursed system of 
robbery which the English gentlemen in the south of India practise 
towards natives, under the specioiis, yet odious name of purvey- 
ance. E^ry body in the country knew that I abhorred the vile 
system, the base crime. The purveyance of fowls, sheep, cows, 

^ was a continual source cf discoitfent; therefore, the com- 
plaints made to me on the subject were innumerable, and often 
the fear of my exposing UA) robbery caused the prey to be 
dropped. Indeed, at one time, the orders were not to purvey 
from my people or in my neighbourhood. I soon saw that it was 
impossible for the Sheristadar to allow his master to meet withme, 
for I'ven a single spark of light, elicited by accident, could not 
canSe aigeneral explosion. The whole system, and the 
vikde machinery of the government, was Hindoo : that is — false. 
No one subject or branch of it could bear to be investigated. 
The whole policy of every one, at all interested in preserving it, 
naturally was— rsccrecy. From the very first day of my arrival 
in the country 1 beiArd and saw all that r|conld, and spoke openly 
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of all that I heard and saw,; all my owu dealings wore abofo 
hoard : I sought no favUnr, but paid direct to the government the 
full value fotr*every privilege 1 bargained for ; of ^oourse^ long 
before tins period^ 1 had found ont» that I might have bought far 
greater real ppwers than 1 actually possessed, at a much cheaper 
rate than I had paid by racing aud gambling with the prineipaji 
collector, by feeding and pleasuring with the snbordinates, and 
by dealing with the Tehsildars and Ameens ; hut these things 
did not at all suit me, therefore 1 kept straight ou my own 
course, and continued to speak freely of the stale of the oountry 
as far 1 knew about it. It was not long before points of. 
di [Terence, arcw»e between the government cheers and myself, 
and such violent and unjust steps were taken against me, that I 
resigned the contracts which 1 had entererl into with 
government, and determined to abide an appeal to the King’a 
Court at Madras ; however. Sir Thomas Munro s government in-* 
terposed, and I continued to carry on the farms and other 
concerns, but seeing that the interior of India was not my proper 
element, I gradually drew in my business, as I could without loss. 
Mr. Bannerman^s health obliged him to retire to the ISIeUgherry 
Hills for some months, so that Raninad was again left 
without a civilian. 8oon after his return he obtained leave. to 
visit Madras, and Mr. Robert Nelson acted as 8i:(i)«-Collector. 
Mr. Nelson was a^dclicate ^oung man, and for a Madras 
civilian he was well acquainted with the Vamil language, and 
laborious ; no man could be more conscientious ; in fact, he was 
very religious, but he thought it his duty to maintain exist- 
ing system of government, in every thing, e;!&cept paqd^ring to 
the Company's devil gods, and purveying for himself, his horses^ 
and his clogs; these villanies he» would not commit, no» not 
efen for the Company; he resisted . them most nobly, and aet 
his face as a Hint agaiust them. lie had been long at Ramnad 
before he flogged ' a renter, and two other , custom-house offiemrs, 
for three several cases of extortion; afterjtbis, when the mmdeet^ 
people and their customers went, as usod^ to pay custom on. their 
wares and victuals, the ofBcera refused to take it, unlesa they 
were sure it wasdegal, and said to many of them jsomtare trying 
t«r entrap uS, and jget us flogged also. ,This aoministratiem of 
law, by Mr. Nelson, was like putting a piece of new cloth ott 
an old garment; it only made the rent much worse. The, oU 
bottles of Hindoo usages, and customs were unable to contain 
the new wine of Brilisklaw and justice,;, the bottles soon bursty 
and the wine was lost.! The custom taxes bad been collected 
' C2 
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contrary to law, therefore, for attempting to restrain them witliin 
the limits prescribed by law, Mr. Nelson was sent back to 
Dindigtil only as assistant to the Collector. Howewsr, he omrried 
with him the esteem and aiTection of the people of Ramnad ; not 
foF pandering to their superstitions, but for attending to his duty 
tp the best of his ability. The whole country also gave credit to 
Hrs. Nelson for having noticed and pointed out a case where 
their grass-cutter was defrauding a villager, and for seconding the 
unimpeachable integrity of her husband. 1 had no acquaintance 
whatever with the Nelsons, but my eye was ever ui>on them, and 
^ ;ny ear open to every report of their conduct, for I hate the order 
of thb Company’s civilians, and more especially the Madrassees ; 
it is the most abominable imitation of nobility ; the most detestable 
caste I know of— grafted, as it is, by Britain upon India; the 
Brahmins did all that they could do to degrade the people of India, 
but the Company has out-done the Brahmins ; the Company’s ci- 
vilians are more ignorant, more exclusive, and more exalted than 
the Brahmins ever were. The next person who came to Ramnad 
as ithe Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate was Jonathan 
Duncan Gleig, the son of a minister of the Kirk in Scotland, 
and nephew of the well-known governor of Bombay, Jonathan 
Duncan. This young civilian had studied the Teloogoo language, 
and served gin the Nortlieru circars, where be lost his health 
and bis reasoDi but a voyage to the Cap^of Good Hope had 
restored both; lie was totally iguorant of the Tamil language, 
yet he came to Ramnad as the fiscal of the whole kingdom : he 
was so apathetic, indolent, and la^y, that even in the sultry 
climate of South India, he used not to rise until noon ! be was 
accompanied by a Telinga servant to play at billiards with him ; 
^ when tired of this exercise, vabout fc^ur o’clock, he occasionally 
looked into one or other, or even both of bis offices, and thus 
did he discharge the duties of the magistracy and of the ex- 
chequer of tlie kingdom of Ramnad ; being the only covenanted 
‘ civil officer of the company within that kingdom! In the even- 
ing, bis chief amusement in reading Teloogoo with the 
ditughter of bis butler, a girl .of twelve years of age, who was 
married sohn after their arrival at Ramnad. Amongst his other 
mighty acts, A&. Gleig issued numerous proglamations, which v.f 
ooorae, superseded every law or custom opposed to them ; by 
one of his edicts, he set aside the Tamil language, and ordered 
that all petitions, complaints, letters, Ac. should henceforth be 
dra4h up in the Teloogoo language^ in order that he himself might 
he able to understand them ; by another! ukase, he set forth that 
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much of his time was waste<J with iuvestigatiug false complaints* 
and therefore he declared that for the future all persons* who 
teased him auth complaints, whicl^tbey failed to sjibstantiate to" 
his satisfaction, should suffer the punishment which would bav^e . 
been inflicte<l upon the accused, if found guilty: he varied the 
relative value of the current coins, and fixed the price of labour 
and provisions at such rates as suited his butler,, fais^ marker, and 
the other members of his cabinet: he forbade the use of music 
at funerals, and in fact, he did whatever 4e pleased^ without the 
most remote fear of any check or controul whatever. He did 
all these things quite innocently ; he thought he was doing good ; 
and like eveay other Madras civilian he thought himself a Solon. * 
These exclusives ** of tlie service/' are so flattered and so pro- 
tected from contradiction, Uiat they never suspect themselves of 
fallibility; they are indeed the spoilt children of fortune. From 
first to last, the whole system of the government of Hamnad 
seemed to me less a reality than a mockery of government; ^t 
was so utterly despicable and so very abominable. I had , never 
seen Mr. Gleig, therefore I do not speak .of him from personal 
acquaintance, but from common report; however, there is uo 
doubt of the accuracy of the tongue of thc' world, for, wherever 
Europeans arc so few ami so exalted, they live in houses of 
glass; all tbeir actions are most strictly watched and repor[ecl 
abroad among the j>eople, whose properties, liberties, and lives 
are all at the disposal of the ci\iliaa, wlufliB will is the only law 
of the land, to which he is sent to collect as niiich as possible of 
the crop into the granary of the company : indeed, the will of 
the civilian even regulates tlie religion of the people 1^ 

In thus attempting to delineate the cllaracters of the Sub- 
Collectors of Ramnad, 1 have b^en obliged to use plain strong 
language, for the lines are so few, that it was necessary the^sliourd 
bo graven deeply^ 

A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMlTfiEB in relation to the 

arms of 9 iiWa, 

• Includinffta Reference aUo to the informatioHheoniaimd 'h tAe 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence,. * 

( Continued from ito. 43, page 396.) " 

Regimental Offieere, — 397. The establishment of European 
commissioned officers attached to a regiment of Native cavalry of 
six troops, and of [jifativc infantry of eight companies, is 1 

(;3 . 
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colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major^ 6 captains, 8lieutenauU,4 
cornets or ensigns — 20 officers — Besides 'which there are two 
^N^ative comnifssioned officers, ji subadar and a jenmdsir, with each 
. troop or company. 

30B. There is a great variety of opinion in regard to the 
number of European officers required to be effective with their 
colrps, the establishment above<»mentioned being intended to 
provide for the duties of the general stuff, and liable to farther 
reduction on account of sickness and on furlough in Europe. 

309#— Sir R. Scot states that on an average,, there is pro- 
bably about five or six officers per regiment (including absentees 
•'in England) permanently removed from duty withe their corps; 
about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere 
temporary occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complex 
ineut present; and that number constantly liable of course, in 
any particular regiment, to bo still further reduced,” Excluding 
then the colonel from the calculation, who generally does not 
perform regimental duty, out of an establishment of nineteen 
officei's, there would not according to Sir R. Scot, remain, on an 
average, more than thirteen or fourteen officers per corps for regi- 
mental duty, and these liable to still further reduction on account 
of temporary absences in India, estimated at two per regiment. 
Excluding then the temporary absentees, the present authorized 
establishment* would allow 1 officer to command, 2 officers for 
the regimental staff', ^kud 10 or 11 officers, without taking .the 
temporary absentees into account, or including them in the esti- 
mate, eight or nine officers for six troops in the cavalry, and eight 
companies 7n infantry, in regular Native regiments of the Com- 
pany's service ; or about one European officer per troop or coyn- 
jj^ny, exclusive of the quarter^master and interpreter^ who is 
always available in action as an additional subaltern, and of the 
two Native commissioned officers per troop already mentioned, 

400. — The following is what is stated by the witnesses in 
regard to the number of European officers required to be effective 
with Native corps. 

4Dl«~Sir L. Smith thinks that not niany officers are wanted 
in tBe^NativciBarmy except when a corps goes on service.” (See 
(^e^on 2335). • r 

40S!!-r8ir J* Malcolm observes, *^It is not fur the parade and 
drill of a corps that officers of standing are much required in the 
Native infantry. A good commanding officer and staff, with 
junior officers, will bring a Native corps into full as high order, 
as if the whole complement of senior iifficc^s were present ; but 
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it in in Ihi? command of these troops when on service, and when 
detached on special duty, that good and efficient officers ar6.>< 
required ; and all those I have staled are in the dhiily exercisoy 
of this duty/^ * ^ 

403. — In afiother place he observes, the rank of captain Is 
one of the most important in the army, and there cannot be a 
condition more unfavourable to military discipline than that of 
many corps of ttiis presidency (Bombay), in which there is not 
an odicer between the commander of the regiment and die 
subalterns. 

404. — Sir T. Pritzler, in speaking of the Madras army, , 
remarks that general it is as efficient as the material of 
which it is composed will admit but that it is generally ** ill 
supplied with European regimental officers in the field.’* 

40o. — Col. Stannus thinks that the number of European 
officers is unquestionably loo limited, as it is well known that on 
them depends the confidence and military spirit which elevates a 
N alive soldier far above those in the service of the Native powers.” 

40(). — Licut.^col. Baker is of opinion that tho two lieutenants 
and one ensign per regiment, reduced in 18*20, should be 
restored. 

407. — Major Wilson remarks that ** the presenttestablishment 
of European officers to the Native regiiiieuts is considerably Vbo 
low to enable them 1» meet a powerful enei|i)'.” lie accordingly 
recommends the formation of two regiments of Native infantry 
into single regiments of two battalions, the European oHicers being 
attached to one battalion, anti the Native to the other ^ 4he latter 
being commanded by a selected field officer or captain, with a 
Native adjutant and European regimental staff. 

, 4()tl. — Capt, Page states that ‘•few companies should, in his^ 
opinion, lia\e less thKn two European officers. 

409. — Capt. Duft* remarks that “ an efficient number of Euro- 
pean officers, the full complement at leasts will always prove of 
in(;alciilable advantage on service.* 

410. — Sir W. K, Grant thinks ^hat iBe/humber of European 
officers with Native corps is too few. '.V ♦ 

411. — In another of the replies the injurious efljpct St increasing 
tlie number of European commissioned officers in respect to 
promotion is dwelt upon, and reasons are stated why, on other 
grounds, an increase of officers is not necessary, and that even .n 
further reduction might be desirable. . 

11*2. — Some of the witnesses, besides a fieW officer locomuiamU 

r ; ■ 
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and ui officer for each of the regimental staff appointments, deem 
^an European officer for each troop or company to be adequate to 
^every purpose of efficiency, assisted as he is by twi Native com- 
missioned officer^ under him. Others, in addition to the number 
ablMre-mentioned present with the corps, would hav^ a captain to 
epery squadron of cavalry, and to each grand division of infantry ; 
and there ave other witnesses who advocate an establishment 
which, in addition to a commanding officer, a second in comtnanci* 
and the regimental staff, would allow as many as two, and even 
three European officers, besides the Native officers being present 
» with each troop or company. 

413. — ^To maintain the degree of efficiency above-stated, Lient.- 
coK Watson recommends the following establishment of European 
commissioned officers : — Regiment of Native Cavalry, — 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 10 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, in all 22 or 23 officers; increase, 2 or 3 
officers per regiment. Regiment of Native Infantry, — 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 12 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, m all 24 or 23 officers: increase 4 or 5 
officers per regiment. 

414. — Col. lieighton rccoinnicndH two majors instead of a 

major per regiment, besides a captain and a lieutenant per com- 
piftiy, and two for the regimental staff appointments, and the four 
ensigns per regimen^ps at present. This would give an increase 
of one major, three captains, and three lieutenants, or seven 
officers beyond the present authorized establishment of Native 
infantry irgiments. « 

416. — Those who advocate the higher efficiency of two andeveu 
three European officers per troop or company, would require a 

^still more considerable increa^ to the present authorized estab- 
liabment, probably not less than four or ten officers to each 
Native cavalry regiment, and eight or sixteen officers to each 
Native Infantry regiment, as tlie case might be. 

410.— There being twenty-one regiments of Native cavalry and 
16S regiments of Native infantry on the Indian establishment, 
the increase required to the army, if the views of those officers 
w«$re to be Icted^upon, would be very considerable. 

417. — The lowest calculation would extend 4o 406 officers, and 
the highest to 2,000 officers of the Native cavalry and infantry 
of India, independently of the number requisite to place the 
Company’s European infantry and the artillery, both European 
and Native, in a corresponding scale of promotion. 
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418. — Independently of the question, whether the present 
authorized eslablisfainent he adequate to the wants of the serrice, < 
another remaiiA to be stated, which has reference to the unequal 
number of officers withdrawn from particular regiments on* 
account of staff employi or absent on furlough to Europe. Fronf 
this cause the number of officers available for regimental duty,^ 
in particular regiments, has varied, according to t$ir i. Nioolls, 
in the old double regiments, from as many as eighteen to as few 
as eight; and Sir £. Paget states, that on the occasion of 
his making a tour of inspection, when he saw by much the 
largest portion of the Bengal infantry, ** there were instances, 
alter the regiments were divided into two battalions each, in 
which be did not find more than three, four, or fiie officers with 
their corps.*’ 

419. — To remedy this, a rule was adopted by the Court in 
November 1 823, requiring that not more that five officers in each 
regiment should be absent on account of stafl* employ ; and the 
practice of the local Government in carrying this regulation into 
effect, is stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be, that if a regiment has 
too many officers on furlough, an officer from that regiment is not 
allowed to go upon the stall' as long as that cause of deficiency 
may continue. These regulations arc not yet in fpree through* 
out the corps, because they only take eflect as ^he offieem 
remove; the Government do not send s^jnan from his staff 
appointment.” 

420. — The following is the opinion of the witnesses in regard 
to the efficacy of this rule, v m equalizing the number qf officers 
aiailable for duty in their corps.” Sir J. Nicholls sgys, that it 

“ is not so much so as it was intended to be; I had (he 
qbserves) one corps under me at tlie siege of Bhurtpore that had 
but one captain ; many similar instances may be seen in the 
three armies;” and Sir T. Reynell thinks that the rule has been 
efficacious. 

421. — The effect of the rule, however, may bo correctly ascer- 

tained by a return, Appendix (A.), No. 83, which shows ** the 
number of officers withdrawn frmi etch regular regiment of 
cavalry and infAitry, for suff and detached emp^ymbot, in each 
year from rtl3 to 1831.” . 

422. — By this it appears, that in 1824, when the rule came 
into operation, and in 1831 (the latest period to which the 
return eonld be prepared), the number of Native infantry regi- 
ments which had respectively the under-mentioned amount of 
^tafi ami detached aliseotees, was as follows 
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423. — The effect then of the rule appears to have been as 
follows : namely, that in the year in w^hich it came into opera- 
tion there were altogether 47 Native regiments of infantry, out 
of an establishment of 142 regiments, from wlitcli more than five 
ufilcers had been lakeii for .staff and detached employ, and that 
when the rulp had been in operation about seven years there were 
iu> more th^ five regiments, out of an establishment of 152 regi- 
ments, in which the prescribed number of fwe such absentees per 
regiment had been exceeded. 

424. — Some of the witnesses are of opinion that this rule, if too 

strictly ^tdhered to, would be productive of inconvenience. 
Lieut.-col^ Fielding puts tlie following case in illustration of Iiis 
opinion : A very able man as lieutenuitt may be placed in tlic 

• JPciflitioal department, and very much distinguish himself in if ; 
he .may, before he attains the rank of oaptain, have attained a 
very high political situation ; and if it so happens that the ofliccr 
immediately above him of the stafl' also, by the present regiila- 
tioB^ that oflicer, notwithstsinding the importance and dignity of 
the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded to his 
own corps to do duty as a captain.” Sir J, Malcolm adds to the 
effeeFfr*' Services are eohtinually occurriifg in India, the 
success of which depends upon the individual character and 
f^ualifieajtion of the officers employed ; and I have bad, during 
the lj|St diree years, recurring inaunces of the difficulties which 
thU has ^occasioned to the Government in the selection of its 
instrumeals* X caatu^t mention a strongfr case than that strict 
altenlion to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing 
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Oajit. Burnes, who has lately surveyed tlie ludus, and who, from 
local experience and other causes^ was the only mau^ as far as 1 
could judge, qualified to carry that important service intp success- 
ful operation* 

42«>. — Col. J. JMlunro also appears to consider the rule as liable ^ 
to the objection of limiting too much ** the field of selecticm to 
the Coniioander-in-chief and government of officers fit; for staff 
situations.” Sir J. Nicliolls and Sir T. Keynell do not appear 
to concur in this view. 

4t2(>. — Sir J. Malcolm again remarks, ** 1 should think tlie staff 
regulations might be construed to relate only to officers removed 
from regimental duty, or from the command of men of their line; 
and they might not be applied to brigade majors or line adjutants 
if the system was introduced of giving these temporary appoint- 
ments to officers belonging to corps at the station. No situation 
of brigade or line stall' should remain to the same individual 
beyond a period of three years, except on field service.” He 
observes, ** Under the head of military staff is the general, tho 
divisional, the brigade, the garrixon, and the regimental staff. 

1 consider also that in India the olficers of the Commissariat 
department must continue on tho military stall' of the army.” Also 
those employed in the Political department, and as surveyors. 

427. — Ijout.-col. Baker considei'vS the restriction in^egard to • 
staff absentees as ** hig|}ly expedient and politic.” 

i2d. — Major Nutt thinks that the order of ttie Court relative 
to staff absentees should be rigidly enforced. 

4211. — ^£n another of the replies it is suggested tbat^'^tbe 
regulation at present in force, if modified in some such gianner” 
as is therein suggested, ** by leaving it discretional with the local 
Covemment to deviate from the rule .in special cases, the grounds 
of which to be recorded at the time, aeems to be well worth a 
further trial, since the ether remedies which have been suggested 
to widen the sphere of selection for staff employ, are not alto- 
gether free from difficulty, and might be atteiHled with embavrUsi- 

ment. - 

— To obviate the objections abov6'«|Ulted by some of the 
witnesses to the rule, it has been propos<^4o form a wmber of 
skAeton corps; widi tjie view of substitutihig an officer from sucji 
corps in the place of a staff absentee, ^ do duty in his absence; 
with the view of obtaining a more full anope 6f eUc^ion: Sir J.. 
Nicolls thinks that such a plan wonld be ^^prefemUe to distress^ 
ing the corps, as they now are, by lakitig eo niqny officers awfiy/t 
^irT. Rryacli*-.th<it. “ it would br a ariansrcmetit, inasmueh 
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as it wouid tend to tbe efficiency of the corps/’ Sir J. Malcolm 
gives his opinion in favonr of the plan, and offers the following 
suggestioit in regard to the mode in which it should be carried 
into effect, in the subjoined extract from his evidence: Various 
modes have' been proposed as to the construction of such corps ; 
the most practicable appears the formation of corps of officers 
without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to tbe 
staff could be filled, who might be employed on the staff’, aiy) wdicn 
not so employed would serve with tbe regiment by whom their 
services were most required. Tliese ©dicers would, in short, be 
disposable in any way^ though they would rise in unattached 
corps. There are fewer' objections to this plantthan any other ; 
for it could in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, 
or produce those inequalities of promotion that must result from 
filling the vacancies made by nominations to the staff’ in the regi- 
ments to which they belonged. The unattached corps which 
have been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that 
rank in the army being promoted into them as vacancies 
occurred; it would be formed, in the first instance, as an aug- 
mentation/' 

431. — Sir. B. Scot is also in favour of the plan; hut Lieiit.-coi. 
Fielding has stated as an objection to it, that it would be 
• placing ”^tbe officers of the skeleton corps ** in a very disagree- 
able situation, to be liable to be handed about from one part to 
another, and froih'onc corps to another;” and CoL J. Mo^ro 
states the objections to the plan contained in the subjoined 
extracts from his evidence : “ 1 cpnsider it to be a very unmili- 
tary plan, and extremely difficult of execution : for instance, a 
skeleton regiment must be composed of the same number of officers 
in the several ranks as thp other regiments, in order to have 
tbe same chance of promotion with thens'^ As a regular regiment 
consists of five captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, and 
as most of tbe officers absent on staff duty and furlough are from 
the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regiments that should supply the exact number absent, 
because there are probably as many captains absent as lieutenants 
fiid ensigns. Then, with regard to the military principles, the 
officers of the skeleton regiments would have no carps of men to 
which they would be permanently attached they would be move- 
able from oue regiment to another of the regular army, according 
to the casualties of the service, and therefore would have no 
motive to attach, themselves to any particular corps, or make 
ihcmselves acquainted with tbe character of the men belonging 
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to the corpt to which they were only temporarily attached. If 
there should he a deficiency of officers in any particular regiment 
to any oonsiderfble extent^ officers njight be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regi- 
ment, where there was a greater number of officers, as from a / 
skeleton regiment.** 

432.-<-Capt. Balmain appears to advocate the plan of skeleton * 
corps. 

433^Sir H. Worsley recommends that certain irregular corps 
of cavalry and infantry should be regimented, and Uiat corps of 
officers should be formed to provide for a portion of the staff 
designated by ^;m. « 

434. — The difficulties which appear to be in the way of the 
plan of skeleton corps are stated in another of the replies to tlie 
Board’s circular. 

435. — To obviate the objections which attach to the skeleton 
plan, it has been suggested that the pressure upon particular 
regiments, occasioned by demands for the staff, might be obviated 
by a regulation to the effect, ** that where an officer has been 
absent for four or five years from his regiment on staff or other 
employment, his place should be filled up by an effective officer, 
and be promoted in every grade of rank, up to that of lieutenant- 
colonel, with the officer who stood next below him in Bis regiment 
at the time he was appointed to the staff.” Sir J. Nidolls thinks* 
that such a plan wfiuld be an expensive unrangement for the 
service, though beneficial to the individual and that it is 
liable to the objection of occasioning an irregularity of promotion 
which would make it very*unacceptable to the army af large.” 
Liettt.-Col. Fielding appears to consider a plan of thif descrip- 
tion as liable to this objection : ** If several officers were taken 
fr&m one regiment to this staff doty or civil duty, the rapidity of 
promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be mudi 
greater than in a negiment whose officers were not taken for that 
permanent duty i and 1 do not exactly, see how the difficulty is 
to be obviated.” Col. Dickson is of opinion, that if the staff, 
particnlarly the civil branoh^of it, (the ^^^painissariati &o.) conld 
be removed from.the effective strengthf^t would be jjesirable;” 
and Capt. Mncan^ that the staff, on ' a l|i(i4uced acde, might be 
borne on corps as s&pernumeraries, except officers,, employed 'on 
actual military staff duty,” and that ^Mhose attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and all duties unconnected With 
the military profession, should be borne as supernumeraries pn 
corps; and , upon the occasion of coi|» taking the field,, such 
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• * 

^fiicers sboald riot be allowed to leave their civil daties, aod reap 
the advantages of military command/' Sir T. Rcynell — that if 
Uie arrahgement for the commissariat/’ which' l^ears the oflScers 
upon the strength of regiment, ** could bo altered, it would bo 
advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many oflicers 
but he would not recommend such an alteration for the pay 
• depattfrient. Lieat.-col. Watson is of opinion that many of 
the apporntments might be filled, as in the Rritish service, by 
persons tion-military/* 

436. — Sir John Malcolm thinks that the pay department 
should be separated from the army/' He remarks in another 
pl^ce as follows : I must place under the headjof civil stall' the 
auditor-general’s department, paymasters, colleetovs, magistrates, 
or other oHicers, continued permanently on civil duties. All 
persons appointed permanently to this branch should be struck 
olT the strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their 
promotion should cease, and they should retain no further claims 
upon the military line than that of a right, at the stated period, 
to the pension of the rank they held when they were nominated 
to the civil stall'. Any vacancy caused by the transfer of an 
officer to the civil stall' should be filled up by line and not regi- 
mental promotion. It will be but just to the meritorious officers 
now in this^ranch to give them two or three years to make up 
‘their optibn, whether they will remain in it, or return to the 
military line of the service,” * 

45)7. — Major Wilson recommends that the civil staff should 
be a distinct service, by the formation of a general and ord- 
nance Commissariat, on similar principles to those in His Ma- 
jesty’s sAwice. ! 

4^.— Lieut.-col. Colebrooke is of opiuibn tlial officer^ appointed 
to the stall’ should invariably be taken;,off the strength of thbir 
regiments without prejudice lb. their promotion/* 

439. — Sir W. K. Grant thinks that there should be a separate 
service for the duties of the sItkI, commissariat, building depart- 
Ittent. arid such like. 

; ‘440. — Lieut.-col. Mayne is of<^uii!on that “ the 'establishment 
etf ^European officers present with Native corps should he kept 
anrite compete* than has been the case of late years, by a pra- 
metloii in lieu of officers appointecl to the staff.” 

: Staunus thinks that perhaps it might be found 

pdyisable to have separate establishments for the commissariat, 
barrack, and other branches connected with the military depart- 
ment.” 
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442.— In anotber ’o£ th« replies to the Board h circular, tbe 
difficulties in the way of a separation of the civil staiT. on account 
of its unequal operation upon promotion* are aiated and con* 
sidered. * * 

THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT OF OREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The arroi^ancy of the English, Scotch* and Irish lords is. not 
equal to that of the knights, citisens, and burgesses of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, in legislating for British colonies 
and other dependencies, which are not represented in the British 
parliament; for* the lords seem really to think that they have 
some hereditary rights of legislation ; bnt every commoner is 
constantly reminded that it is only as the representative of his 
constituents that he is a member of the parliament, and he feels 
himself specially charged with the care of their interests ; the 
very soul of his parliamentary existence is the natural right of 
man to make those laws by which he is to be bounds 

By the constitution of England, the consent of the people is 
necessary to make all laws binding, therefore a fair legitimate 
representation of the people is absolutely necessary to constitute 
an efiectual legislature for any part of Uie British empire; and 
wherever this constitutional and legal representation *jS wanting,* 
no law can be madef> every mandate issued^ip a usurpation of 
power, and consequently, no tax can be levied without manifest 
robbery and injustice ; indeed, even the English law abhors the 
idea of taking property from freemen without their own free 
consent : it says, it is iniquitous that freemen ishould jiot l^ave 
the free disposal of their own eflects; whatever is iniquitous 
cannot be made lawful by any authority on earth, for jit is con- 
trary to the roternal supreme law which divides good from eviU 
Urns, in every point <rf view, the making of laws for the subjects 
of any part of the Britiah empire, without their own participation 
and assent, is iniquitous, and therefore unlawful ; for though the 
purport of any law so made, be in itself, perfectly just and equi- 
table, yet, for want of the necessary legd forinalities of repre- 
sentation and assent, it becomes unjust and in^uijLoiiS^ therefore 
unlawfnL if tlie inhabitants of one. part of. the empire might 
determine a question, or enact a law for the peculiar advantage 
only of that one part, though to the manifest detriment and 
injury of another part, without the representation of the latter, 
the former part would be made judges in their own cause, which 
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would be partial, not equitable, therefore iniquitous ; for even an 
act of parliament made against natural equity is void in itself, 
because the laws of nature are immutable, and as such, they are 
the lawa oi laws. 

When the kings of England conquered Wales, and annexed 
that country to England as a principality, then the Welsh sent 
their own representatives to the parliament in England, and 
therefore Ihey became bound by the acts of that parliament, even 
though not specially named in the acts of the parliament. In 
like manner, the people of Calais sent their own representatives 
to the parliament in England, and were, consequently, bound by 
the acts of that parliament. The sovereigns of England also, 
unjustly attacked and conquered the people of Ireland ; but, as 
in Wales, and at Calais, the conquered people had a right to the 
same constitutional privileges as the people in England itself, 
although England was the seat of empire. The true constitu- 
tional mode of connecting British dominions, that are otherwise 
separated by nature, is only by means of tbe crown ; the people 
of each portion of the empire have a right to govern themsehes 
by their own laws, which requiring the assent of the same soie- 
reign will have a sufficient degree of uniformity of object to 
ensure the public good. The respective parliaments of the two 
islands weft entirely independent of each other; they sepa- 
rately grafted supplies, and they respectively enquired into the 
application of thaie grants ; they each had a distinct economy 
and an entire independence, yet they were Rrmly united in 
allegiance to one head. After ages of wars, peaceably by in- 
heritadho, the king of Scotland bbcame king of England, and 
thus the^rown of Scotland was united with the crowns of Eng- 
land and Ireland on the head of one common sovereign, to de- 
scend by the same rule of succession through future generations ; 
however, Scotland retained its separate nationality; the Scotch 
court removed to London, but tbe Scotch parliament remained 
at home, quite distinct from the parliaments in England and in 
Ireknd. At length, England and Scotland united themselves 
together into one kingdom, their parliaments met together and 
PMigled themselves into one body ; and a century later the king- 
dom of 6reat«Britain united itself with the kingdom of Ireland, 
ahd the parliaments of the sister islandsmiixed themselves up 
widt each other into one body. 

British dominion will continue to extend itself as long as 
liberty and justice are duly maintained. The legal mode of 
extending the constitution to countries detached from tbe British 
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isles^ IS, by leaving to tbe people of each separate stale their otrn 
rightful power of malLing their own Taws ; for, the partlament of 
the United Kingdom of threat Britain and Ireland, cannot he 
esteemed a competent legislature to judge of the righ^l^of any., 
-colony or othe/ territory whose people are not reprei^ehted in' 
that parliament. There is no obligation w'hatever on any eolony 
to conform itself to the will of any sovereign, or of guy parlia-‘ 
ment whatever in which it is not directly represented, for where 
there is no authority to ordain, there is no obligation to obey; 
justice requires that the colonies shall be governed according to 
the established principles of the constitution and known laws of 
the empire. Kvery British colony has been settled as nearly as 
possible on the constitutional form of government which is enjoyed 
by all persons in the mother country, every British colony long 
enjoyed its constitutional right of a separate legislature, and 
every British colony has an inalienable right to maintain its oithi 
liberties. Nothing but the free grant and assent of the people 
gave the laws force originally in the mother country, and wherever 
they are introduced, nothing but the free assent. of the people on 
the spot can possibly render them legal, just, and binding ; there- 
fore, no newly acquired territory can be bound by any law of the 
English parliament, wdthout such manifest injustice and iniquity 
as must render null and void all such pretended Vws; for, if 
they were admitted, ^tbey would render all the rights of the 
people entirely uncertain and unfixed, whiclt is odious to the 
law. For the parliament of Englaml to impose the laws of Eng- 
land, or any one of its own pets, as law upon any colony or any 
other country is the highest possible injustice and miqiiity. 
Nevertheless, bow distinct soever the several colonies and pro- 
vinces of Britain may seem to be in point of situation* as well as 
in the exercise of a separate legislative power in each, they are 
yet firmly united by the crown, so as to form one vast empire, 
which will never be divided if the safe and honest policy be 
adopted, of maintaining the British constitution in^olate in aU 
parts of the empire ; for it is a system so natural, so beneficial, 
and BO engaging to the gei^eralily of mankind, that by the same 
means we might hold the empire of the world ; ,to do* this, it is 
oirly necessaiy that the laws of natural equity, jfitstice, and li- 
berty shall be strictly observed, and the abomination of political 
servitude be abolished. When any person becomes subject to 
Britain, then that person naturally, constitationally, and legally 
inherits the rights of a Briton ; his soWmissiop places him undar 
the protection of the constitution, but even natural eouitv does 
Kant India Mag. Vot. viii. No. 44, July, o 
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not'perinil the inferior rights of property to be alienated without 
the Gooi^Dt or fault of the proprietors ^reof ; much less oan it 
permit tj||p alienation, annulling, or changing of a nation’s most 
\raluable inheritance, the laws of their country, without the due 
consent of the people themselves. ** 

, A parliament cannot exercise a sovereign legislative power 
over any people whatever, who have not their own due share of 
power in that parliament; neither can a people be induced to 
submit themselves implicitly to a parliament in whicli they have 
no share of power. The very nature of a parliament limits its 
pow;er to its own constituents ^ they send their representatives to 
answer fo^ themselves, hut not to domineer ovci^ unrepresented 
colonies aid nations of whom they know nothing whatever, with 
whom they have no connexion or sympathy, but who are aliens 
to them in language, in religion, and necessarily also in their 
laws. 


THE COMPANY’S TIEVENUE COLLECTION-S YS TEM 
^ DESCRIBED. 

* • * 

The instances are so rare of individuals in the service of the 
East India Company, coming forward manfully and fearlessly to 
give a faithful and correct account of the abuses existing in the 
administrative system of India^ which we have so loudly and so 
rpl^atedly denounced, that it U with unusual gratification we 
present our readers with the following extract from an excellent 
poem,' just published, entitled ** India/' by a young civilian/ to 
which we briefly alluded in uur last. The execution of the work 
is beyond all praise, and the feelings and motives under which it 
was dictated, will confer more lasting honour and credit on its 
awthor, than all the empty rank and wealth which the East India 
Crdlhpany, or any other Company, could grant. Let the British 
government rmd this, and blush, that under* the cloak of its 
MUOtion and authority, such things are bfiing continued to an 
extent of which they can form no conception : and that other 
abuses of die existing administration, equally flagrant and iniqui- 
tous, are not more/requently brought to public notice, is attribu- 
tilhle entirely to the mercenary and dishonourable motives 
^nud feclfngs of those, who as instrrfhients and witnesses of the 
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system out of which tb«y are created, potscaa not the candour, 
the manlineaii^ or the heart to out, a«i the young ciTilian 

has (lone. 


• 

Nv>w mnrk me ! U a fierce fanatic boat 
Wbo<M law waa blood, an%l cruelty their bonnt, 
Henpetl with the \1ron9a of tur> uiiroiitrolled 
A conquered race too bnppy to be bold-^ 

It each successive century that pust 

notijtbt burduns more, and greater than the Iasi, 

‘‘Till the |mt>r slaves had noiblng left to give, 

Bugthe mere mess on which they strove to live— 

If mind and body with th»ir torture bowed, 

Their feelings withered, and their aoiils wire cowed, 
"fill man, the noble {mage of his (lod, 

Was scarcely heifer thnn the ground he trod — 

Was it for >011 to imitate th«‘ir purl, 

To plant yonr banner on the people’s benit 
To tear nway man’s earliest, dearest right, 

From honest hands that worked but could not fight, 
To make their scheme the basts of }our own, 

To wear the countr} 's bosom to the bone, 

To exact the growing tribute ns if ends, 

With alt the damning guilt it comprehends, 

As if mtin’s happiness were a pretence, 

Man’s worthi an estimate of pounds and pgqpe ? 

And when men fainted vitli the loud they bore, 

And the 'vexed earth would }ieki her stores no more. 
Was it for >011 to caH^rre>irs a debt. 

To sell goods, bouses, all that yon could get, 

To strike amazement thro' the hmirt of home. 

And ilrUe the starving wretches forth to roam 
Thro' winter’s rain or siimmerN blazing duy, 
Oeraiise they pay not what the} cannot pay ? 

And whe>: e'en then sour claims remain unpaid, 

Was it for you to use the prison’s aid, 

Imnuire the ruined man who never knew 
A fault but that of lahouiing for }ou; 

Tear him from nil he knee> and loveaoh earih, 
Whate’er hii high diMceo , ins hU lirortii, 

Take freedom front the aw ming Kfeot you'kp hrolMS 
.fdd inanity misfortune's bitter ltdoke. 

Until it please your high and mighty niind 
To loose the galling chains Hwas aln to btnrt, ’ 

And fend bUn with dishonour back again, 

To beg at liberty from belter men? 

And this not now and then — not here and tliere— 
Jiwi always, and to tboiisaode— etev}’ where. 
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THK URANTS, AGAIN! 

» ( 

OR, THE EXTREMES OF STUPIDITY AND FOLLY. 

Td the Government, there are two Grants— 'pleafaant, agreeable 
•men in private life — nobody better; full of fraternal affection, and 
addicted td piety and port-wine. 

Robert the Second, is going out Governor of Bombay. Herein 
it his cunning. Charles the First, (we mean, the First of the 
Grants,) remains President of the Board of Control ; but, like a 
muph more exalted personage, similarly designated, it is quite clear 
that he has already lost hit head. Would it be Believed that so 
much ignorance could be found in any collected body of thirteen 
commonly educated individuals, as has been displayed in the 
concoction of the new India Bill, if one did not Irtiow the fact^ 
The right honourable Charles Grant, (which rather surprizes us,) 
not knowing the world was round, imagined that every place east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, must be some where in the East 
Indies ; but the Liverpool merchants, who have seen maps and 
looked at globes, have discovered that Dantzic is fifteen miles 
farther East from Westminster, than the Cape of Good Hope. So 
that, His Majesty^s Commissioners for the Affairs of India, by a 
*8tupid, thivsk-headed piece of ignorance, which the veriest, dirtiest, 
scamp of Stinkcvaalec would be ashamed of, have regularly 
thrown overboard the Act which they themselves obtained from 
the present Parliament in its last session, and which came into 
operation only on the 22nd of April ; stifling their own offspring, 
as soon the month is up ! We beg our readers to turn to page 
^ 359 of the sixth volume of this magazine, where they will find the 

Act at full length ; and they will b** tully persuaded that it 
authorizes the import of tea from Dantzic. We trust, that, no 
new law will again close our ports againat the delicious and fragrant 
herb, known in Russia by the name of flowery tea, and restrict 
the people of the United Kingdom to the use of large leaf coarse 
Bohea, damaged with bilge water on a long voyage, and \ery 
mxLtAy and dusty by long keeping. We know of no simple mea- 
si|ie by whieb Parliament can so effectually promote temperance, 
as by keeping the ports open to a fair sispply ot tea of every 
diuicription from every quarter, without regard to its bearings and 
distance, its latitude or even its longitude : without obliging every 
tea ship to work a traverse, to sail into a certain latitude before 

« ey run down thefr longitude, whether east or west, and to double 
e Hope, the Horn, or else either ^rope through the straits of 
%|^gellafi ; or, penetrate through the Arctic seas. Alexandria, is 
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to the eastward of the Hope, and Porto Bello is to tlic westward 
of the Horn. Certainly it was the very intei;ttion of the framers 
of the existingjaw, that it should be.|lawful to import teas from 
Suez, and also from Panama. But, forsooth, if the sea made a ' 
breach in the isthmus of Suez or in the isthmus of Darien, and a 
tea ship was to take advantage of such a breach or canal by 
sailing straight home through it, instead of tosstCg her crew and** 
cargo about the stormy seas of the Antarctic for some weeks, then 
the officers of customs, instead of congratulating her captain on his 
safe arrival by a passage hitherto undiscovered, would clap the 
King’s broad-arrow upon her, just as if he had got hold of a wreck, 
or of a sturgeon, or of a whale. The prerogative which allots the 
tail of a whale to the Queen, is now allowed to be barbarous, as 
Her Majesty has not so much occasion for the tail as she has for 
the head ma|ter or the jawbone. However, should the 2200 
chests of tea imported into Liverpool, by too short a voyage, bo 
confiscated by the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, then the 
Queen will have a clearer claim on the cargo, as suitable, for her 
tea table, though it is not fit for the public market or the general 
consumption of the baser people. The broad-arrow makes it 
imperial tea. The royal household ask no qeustions, for con- 
science sake. Like the Queen, Mr. Grant will have a claim on 
the prize; the Tea would disturb his sweet sluinDers; but the 
chronometers will enable him to ascertain what o’cldek it is at 
Greenwich, the next*time he awakes, to issU^»an order in council, 
or to frame a public bill. But, we believe that the India minister 
leaves such matters of mere^detail to the Secretary of the Board, 
and the Secretary who did these things, has doubled tht Cape of 
Good Hope, he was not out in his reckoning ; howevef, since the 
president is out in his longitude, and Macaulay is not here to draw^ 
up another Bill, and to gammon the house to send it up to Lord 
Brougham, but as Mr. Grant is on good terms with the Pope of 
Rome, the best thing he can do is to send to his holiness for a bull, 
altering the limits which his predecessers last fixed upon for the 
Indies. Mr. Grant, may remind his holiness of what he> has 
already done for Ireland rand also tell him that during bis ad- 
ministration of lndia,behas there extCnfited episcopac]!;, and adopted 
•popery ! Surely the Pope cannot r#{hse to hiing the Capes of 
the Indies a few Whiles closer to each other, especially as the 
people of Dantzic and of New York are heretics, quite out of the 
pale of the church. 

Thia^istake of His Majestfs ministers^ ought to rouse Par- 
liament from the lethargy into which it is sunk, and to cause the 
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iDfnibers to look into tbe tea qaefiion, and aec it tber# u any 
reason, nrliy it shnuld not be imported irom any part and in any 
vessel, even jin a junk, transhipped if they please ah Suez, or e^en 
ajt Dantzie, for where can be the harm"^ If it suits the thirsty 
artHfiao, to import tea from Rotterdam instead of gip from Scbe- 
dam, where can be the injury to tbe ship owner or tbe capilali^t 
the only objfction can bo, that one of the links of the long chain of 
the domestic monopoly of the land owners would be iracthred; and 
that every concession to the liberty of trade is a step towards the 
repeal of the Corn-Law, which imposes heavy taxes on the poor, 
for slight temporary advantages to the rich. 

Bat, wliat a ministerial mistake this is. No one |^ve^ suspected 
that the Grants would discover the longitude , but, when tliey 
were off the Cape, Charles was quite old enough to know that he 
was to the west ot Dantzic. At all events, he has convinced his 
colleagues, that, infuture, they must not trust to him to look out 
alone for the longitude; but they must put a steady smart hand 
into his watch : the right honourable gentleman may do \ery w'etl 
to take the height of the sun, at noon; hut, as soon as the watch 
16 set, on goes the night-Ciip, and he ne\er thinks about where the 
ship goes to; in fact he is a mere line weather bird, all bis life be 
has been, as it were, riuniing down the trades, merely shtlting his 
8t|in sails, or^ almost, only like a Dutch lndiaman,{takingin a single 
reef for fear of a squall in the night, to a^oid turning out. 

We commenced tllfi. article, hy adopting what the John Bull 
has said*, and we com hide it by a quotation from the St. James's 
Chronicle, concerning the lled-tapc Ministers Whoever 
complimented Mr. (.'harhs Grant, or Lord Palmerston^ or Lord 
ConynghaiS, upon the administrative talents any of 
gdiese men ha\e supped trom the public spo>m and pap«beal, tbjg 
whole substance of their animal being! there is not an ounce, a 
soruple. a dram, a grain ot one of them, that has not boon con- 
tributed by the public houn^x , and yet it is to be seen, how little 
wo have got for our money 
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So the tceiie, fru formed for joy ; ^ 

So curxt tbe tyrants that Cpritkh, 


In nature nothing mure exhilarating I just landed at Chaund- 
paul ghauti and the aspect of tbe City of palaces/’ as 

r isLaatingaa a chapter fj'om die **Thoii«aiM} anil OnO Tales/ 
cry thing so new', and heiausc new , Ulcroiore so interesting. I 
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could dream away an exiiience in the emo^ionii tha region bae 
called up. Two hours before neon, and yet so tensible is the heat 
from the scathing rays of the already ^blazing sun, thahl am bent to 
earth with lassitude and enervation. Oh for a breath from the dreary 
and]cold shorell of my own England ! My energies are gone ; 1 have 
scarcely strength to raise my pen towards the ink, to tell you the. 
situation in which I am plunged : mai$ Mons, 1 have just landed 
at Chaund-paul ghaut, and having reached under the shelter of a 
huge canopy, which I am directed to consider as a sample of native 
ingenuity, formed from a single leaf of the palmetto palm. — 1 have 
readied, I repeat, my friend carriage, which from an farly 

hour, has been in waiting for me; the blinds studiously sealed so 
as to exclude the minutest particle of the sun*s light, and the 
roof covered with matting, kept in a constant state of moisture : 
and om on my route to the most attractive and European station 
of this splendid capital, \lz. Chowringhee. The interior of the 
carriage, is darker than a dungeon ; so, as to describing to you 
the beauties of the drive would be a work of most absolute fiction. 
My friend’s conversation has thrown a spoil however over time, 
and the horses are pulled up, lam arrived before \ thought we 
could have emerged from the first angle. The mansion has *a 
superb exterior, it a square, lofty, inas&im^ architectural pile, 
surrounded by successive tiers of balconies and verandas, supported 
on beautiful columns of the^corinthian or composite orders. It 
is embellished too by a handsome portico, which having j>enetrated, 
a magnificent, col<f, marble vestibule and 
in k suite of spacious and sumptuous saloons. The floor, ‘ 
ngetsplf floor of the hall, is covered with that delightful 

matting, and thence the footsteps over it are 
so iiHoiseleas, llfat a further effect is produced to enhance the 
voluptuousness iu which senses are steeped. But, nothing 
Ik abhor so much so, m a few rapid words, I shall tell 

Ihht the CnMlngl al^^ with chandeliers and 5 >unkas, the 
^alls dividdU between folding doors, mirrors, an& Venetians ; the 
y^teral boundlrieftof the apartment literally studded with ottomans, 
and aUeiidn)n^*tn<i^^Viies, that would do honour to the Grand 
, « dozen Kitmigars, just analyze the fe^'* 

countenance ; see a white robe of the 
hffd Wet h )i|M|||talitcxtare, pink, blue, yellow ,^f>r crimton 
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drawer!, saodaUiD the place of ihoes, and then the turban !0 
fanciful and picturesque, a j^ink one, for instance, set off by a ban* 
deau of silver lace ! and, now, do look at the creatures smile I he 
is a Mussulman, that you discover at a glance; born under the 
laeridians of London or Paris. A voni pronounced, as it is he 
"is a volupUtary in the most expressive signification of the term. 
Ijlow different from the Hindoo There is one pulling to and 
fro the light and ornamental cords of the Punkah. For hours, 
he has been at that lazy operation. Now, watch the distinctions 
in bis form, the physiognomy of the Moorman. ^What a being ! 
By my soul, I believe him unmoved by a single impulse worthy 
the name of passion. Speak to him ; he is neither Rohilla, noi 
Afghan, every inch a Bengallee, docile to servility, abstemious to 
frugality, poor to destitution ; timid, passive, smiling, treacherous ! 
in the very heart of British civilization, reduced by political 
tyranny to the most woman -like species of barbarism. So much 
to the honour of the rule of England in Asia ! But how abomina- 
ble prosy 1 am. Von must wish me at the Antarctic. I have 
not, however, told yon a twentieth of the delights, with which my 
brain is whirling. Which, among the gods of antiquity, is if, 
represented with his finger on his lips W^iat a lesson for those, 
who in the sad procHcanient of myself, have lost half their wits 1 
Yet, have patience with me, beautiful Isabelle; you know what 
an unfoiiunate Kaleidoscopic mind Fhave ; and, more unfortunate 


stilb bow my pen keeps time with its rapid and ete 
^ All the ladies (I am completely ensconced by 1 
awAilly for tifBn; ten to one you donH know^ 
Ttffiu n an elegant interpretatiou of that gtruiS 
People in India could not rat fw 

dom ; but as to tiffin, it is the 
day« The term tiffin, includes 
ealion of variety in the catalogue ^ 

touch, soareely t6 touch, the 
before you ; but the suppositum ttb 

immense dlsteuces. It is the 

E els In. Right I wear out the 
the cooao; and in the mean 
mur of drinking to you in 
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sparkling A. L. E. ” Tbe challenge no sooner given is accep(6d^ 
and Mrs. 1^. very plausibly may be supposed to rise rather jo- 
cularly from table , when eight, ten, perhaps twenty ^bumpers of 
Hodgson, have^leiit Ihe magic of their exhilarating aid toresnsci- 
(ate her drooping powers. Mrs. P. is a delightful woman! so fat, 
fair, but, hush ! — forty, she is not; at least no symptoms, not a' 
line of care, not a wrinkle, redolent ; 1 swear to yon, with smiles 
and blushes. Of all society in the world, society in IndiaT is the 
most btte and unendurable. Such forms, such punctilios ; it would 
be as easy to learn the rules of the House of Commons. InvUe a 
party to your house ; ask Mrs General A. and Mrs. Major B. but» 
lead Mrs. Major before Mrs. General, to tbe place of honour; 
and, oh ! fire and flames of vengeance descend upon your head. 
The General A. uould lead Mrs. General from your house that 
instant, and do not think 1 ofler you any exaggeration; this is 
tact, fact, having actually taken place at Madras. But, speaking 
of Calcutta, which par excellence is the ** City of Palaces,’* 1 never 
knew but one musical lady there The rest, could not sound a 
note on the piano for the world , it was so long since they had 
given up practice; the heat, the excessive heat, Vas such an 
obstacle: and then, th^ nursery, Ibeir case was the hardest imagin. 
able.’* Dear, sweet, intellectual beings, that can toy away life 
before a mirror; sorting over finery, and scolding, or diverting in 
* the idle prattle of their ayahl ! Mrs. C— ’s beauty, of course 
jm, transuuudeill; celebrated too for her connoisseurs^ip \h painting, 
could noi eiilAicre the English school, would rather undergo 
puiyatcuy, liiasi twve the ** Helen,” even of Westall in her house, 
ISxqnisite selection ! nothing less than a Claude, or a Domeni- 
chui^iMra Camdetti; superb taste, prodigious sagacity. Now, 
view of Urn by Canaletti ; beautiful to excess of 

' soft, deltehmi^^itiil^ is broim^t for the verdict of Mrs. 

— : for tbe object, iilsilM d, tbuCthe artist, is no more than 
syir own Tuisper, Mrs. C. endnf^iL Thoftpieture, to use 

lier own words, ** iS thorowf^ly defenlive.”. By Minerva, the 
women of Calcutta have fine souls, you would say so, did you take a 
drive in the evening round thwcourse, and attending the spot allotted 
twice doridg the week to the public perfarmanceiof the band ; desoeSd 
froift your equipage, and enjoy t]ie Sweet converse of their yet 
jSWeetcr i.hcir ideas ^ But, be 
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sure j'ou wear a red cuat witii a ciouple of golden epaulettea. or 
that }ou are in the civil service, with at least the rauk of a ten 
years, standing, otherwise ^ou will be . utterly ***irotted ofT,’’ an 
ineligible of the most hopeless caste. But^more of the ladies 
another time. My first evening at Calcutta w&s particularly 
** sombre. I was neither interloper, nor griff, but a mere wayward 
fanciful being, travelling the world over fur personal gratificatioii. 
At ten at night \vc rose from dinner ; coffee, and liquors succeeded , 
hut with these swept away the residue of the enchantments of the 
evening, livery one was thoroughly ennuyeux, myself not Ih 
least; and in vain I attempted to render the inomSiit less tedious, 
by reference to topics of the most general interest. “Topics of 
the most general interest,” however, w^ere the least adapted to the 
singularly obtuse intellects of this singular society. Turning to 
a civil servant, I remarked, that the political condition of Europe 
was as critical us that of India seemed anomalous, and he responded 
by assuring me, “ that the uCHcgs of judge, collector, aud opium 
grower, were so onerous that no' other subjects occupied his atteu* 
lion:” whereupon, being on nty left flanked by a remarkably 
handsome, dark moustachioed captain, 1 addressed myself to him 
also, by observing, that of all men of the day perhaps there was 
not one so admirably chosen as the present governor of that Pre- 
sidency; to this, I bad no sooner given utterance, tlian . the captain 
literally raved. I saw my mistake, J>ut like many a general after 
the battl^, when it was too late, I took my hat, and pleading 
illness, was dlT before a i oicc could be raised entreafi'hg niS td 
suy. Di.l I repent the rashness ? impossible ! it w;as to allow of 
,niy being ravished by a nig^ of unimaginable splendpur. llierc 
breeze, a breeze afloat, and 1 rushed onward till I, reached 
the very margin of the waters* Beautiful ilooghly ! 1 Jlvear the 
mtirmur of thy waves, as at that hour they lay all bare fb: tbe 
warm moonlight. I wandered on along the whole extent of the 
esplanade ^he hour was so calm; tjbfb palace of ibet governor looked 
gorgeous, and told of the pomp aim sovereign that reigned wllbiH ; 
f passed hastily in front of the Town Hall, and then, the Supreme 
Court; the first, invoked my adminition ; but the latter, shabby, 


jjj^pidated, glooin^', shewed how far it uus regarded as the 
|1^iu9 at warw'ith the spirit of all surrounding objects. Imardied 
pn, I wvj/j not wearied ; there was the Custom House, and almost 
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uUachecl toii,;Uie residence of the old deceased Commodore ; tboOi 
there was Garstin’s Uuildiags, then the splcfudid Uurkaru esU- 
blishmeiit, fuitlfhr on Tank Square, and Uie Moaument to the 
gallant Ochterlony ; while in the distance to the left, ^tlie long^ 
beautiful, line, yclept the Writers’ Buildings. But, hist i hist ! 
a serenade ; 1 hear the tones of a guitar 1 Adieu ! more^ perhaps, 
to-morrow ! 


MILITAKV TYIIAIS’NY IN THE INDIAN ARMY, 

In our last nuinber, we published the congratulatory addressei 
of the military iuasonic lodges in the Madras Presidency to that 
long persecuted officer Colonel Smytbe of the Cavalry, on the 
full and honourable acquittal he had obtained of the foul charge 
preferred against him by Sir Robert O’Callaghan, the Com- 
inander-iii-chief ; and sought to be sustained by conspiracy and 
perjury. We had at that time received from India very volu- 
minous papers relatiug to that extraordinary proceeding, to the 
libellous remark made by Sir Robert O’Callaghan in general 
orders on the acquittal, and to the universal disgust and dis- 
satisfaction felt throughout every branch of the Indian army at 
a line of conduct so scandalous and degrading on the ^art of his. 
Excellency, and his seeming determination, in utter disregard to 
every principle of honor and justice, to scrffrti with the arm of 
his power, a band of official unworthies in every combination to 
woxk the ruin of any honourable character obnoxious to diem. 
From these papers we had intended to cull plentifully Tor our 
present uuinber, hut recent arrivals from* Madraa^avAig inun- 
dated our table with further letters and documents, relating to the 
outrageous course still pursued by the Commander-in-chief, under 
the secret guidance nf the Adjutant General and Judge Advocate 
General, in regard to Colonel Smythe, and the vile means em- 
ployed against hini ; as well as in regard to the quickly following 
trial of another oificer of tha^ army, also a victim to foul confede^ 
ration, and these papers heii% of u nature so serious as to involve 
very high parties^in and about Fort George in^aiters of 
mgst grave acs^usalion ; we require mojre time for their considera- 
tion than the period tor publication now allows. 

In the case of Ensign Hiern some time ago,' we refrUihed from 
publishing much that we considered of a nature to refl<^ct the ut- 
most disgeaee on 8ir Robert O’C’allaglian, because we were led 
to understand the Court of Directors had decided there inter- 
pose llicir authority^ and .to Irrminatc , the iniquitiou.'^ ^stein to 
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which that young officer was sacrificed. His unfortunate death 
of a broken-heart while under the suspeuston to which head- 
quarters sb tyrannically and cruelly subjected tiiin^ in the face 
' of two acquittals by the Court which tried bim» alone, stayed, if 
we may believe what we then beard, the transmission of such a 
. dispatch to the Madras Council as would have caused Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan to observe more delicacy and caution for the future, 
in interfering with and commenting on courts-martial proceed- 
ings and judgments. We regretted this at the time, for the sacri- 
fice of that individual officer’s life, rendered such a dispatch the 
y§j/fre urgently called for ; and we had reason to think from what 
we heard of Sir Robert’s official qualifications afid habits, and of 
the dispositions of those by whom he has been in all things 
directed since the death of bis military secretary Colonel Lynd- 
say, that the evil system would be persevered in until the army 
might be brought into the discontented and agitated state in 
which all late letters and arrivals therefrom now represent it 
to be. 

The several general orders on the recent trials of Captain 
McDonald of the Cavalry, at Hydrabad — of Colonel Smythe of 
thie Cavalry at Vizagapatam — and of Captain Sprye, Deputy 
Judge Adi|ocate General, at Masnlipatam, all rapidly following 
* each other, will, wc doubt not, excite some surprise in our 
military readers fven those, who from having served in India, 
know something of the infamy of the Madras head-quarter system, 
and who looks on the assembly of courts-martial; as something 
whichi should be better than the mere calling together bodies of 
. fifteen honourable men to have them put to act on their oaths, 
and to the tilst of their judgments, in order that their decisions 
njiay be insultingly returned to them with a string of comments 
directly impugning by implication, not only their character for 
honesty, integrity, and impartiality, but for every principle of 
truth, honour, and justice, by which as officers and gentlemen 
they were bound by the strongest of human obligations, to con- 
sider and to decide on the matters and questions submitted to 
tliem. 

That sjAiiq, of these courts-martial, particiriarly those of Mr. 
JUien, Colonel Smythe, and Captain Sprj^, must lead to pfiSrti- 
ci^lsr inv^tigation by the authorities in this country, we are per- 
fectly assiired, so seriously as the honour, the character, and the 
well-being of the Madras army stand affected by them. Our 
^.imnfined limits hafve enabled us to give but one of them in this 
number, but in the heat wc shall insert the others, with such re- 
marks atid opinions as the perusal of the numerous documents 

• 
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with which they have been accouapuiued^ mid the iui'anijr of the 
proceedings, may seem to require. 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF A NATIVE PUNC- 
TIONARY. 

John Sullivan, Esq., the late collector of Coimbatoorj^ gave evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Commoits, 
on the affairs of the East India Company, and made the folldwinjl; 
statement concerning the treatment of native civil functionaries. 

Since I left Coimbatoor, Ramia, who for 14 years was my 
chief native ofQeer in that province, he being the head sheMt- 
tadar of Coimbatoor, has been made a close prisoner in his own 
house, and kept under the custody of peons for many months, 
before he was made acquainted with the charges preferred against 
him, by people instigated to come forward against him, and who 
wished to get his place. This was under the authority of 
Mr. Thomas, my successor. Other instances of the same sort 
have occurred in the provinces of Tinnevelly and Tanjore, where 
the head native agents of former collectors were imprisoned in 
the same way by the collector who succeeded to office. The 
bringing of the native officer to trial, depends upon the European 
collector-magistrate, and the European is bound to ^pprt to thq 
government that he has put the native into confinement ; he is 
empowered to try, summarily, all offences d^inst the revenue, 
and all instances of bribery or extortion committed by any person 
under him, but be is prohibited from carrying bis judgment into 
effect until it has been approved of by the board of revenue \ but, 
if the person whom he has tried considers himself aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector, under the ninth regula- 
tion of the year , 1822, he is entitleirto appeal against it to the 
governor in council and the board of revenue ; and the governor 
in council is authorised to take one of tliree courses, vi^., to grant 
the relief pruyed for, to constitute a special commission for the 
trial of the appeal, or, to indorse the petition, that the petitioner 
is to seek his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals : these 
tribunals are expressly prohibited from entertainijog any suit 
against the c^Uector^ for any proceeding arising oht of this regu- 
lation, except the petitioner shall proqt^e the indlorsement from 
the governor in council ; so, that, if the governor in council shall 
refuse relief or to constitute a comminsion and give the indorse- 
ment, which has been the case in the instancqof Ramia, then the 
petitioner is without remedy. In the Madras territories there 
is not any thing having the most remote resemblance (a our law 
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ordering tbe writ of haieaa cdrpui. Redress by appeal to a suit 
in the law courts ts attended witli such great difBenlty, delay* 
and expense, that Lord Hastings has recorded *liis opinion, that 
a suit in court, by a poor man, is a mere mockery/' The pre- 
sent practice of imprisonment before trial is vei*y reprehensible. 
It is a common practice amongst the inferior native servants to 
combine together and conspire against the superior nati\e ofTicers 
as soon as the Kuropean collector quits his situation : this prac- 
tice was followed in the cases of Tinnevelly and in Tanjore ; and 
Coimbatoor is the third instance in which the moment the Kuro- 
t^an collector left the province, the head native agent of the pro- 
vince has been tried and imprisoned ; though in two out of the 
three instances, the men so tried and imprisoned have at length 
been exculpated; in all these three cases, the new European col- 
lector abused his fiscal powers, by impri*«oDing the head confiden- 
tial native, the prime minister of his immediate predecessor. 

If the native officers are very corrupt it is entirely in conse- 
quence of our treatment of them ; for they have no interest in 
working for us, and therefore, whenever they can they invariably 
work against us. If we held out to the natives the same induce- 
ments as to Hnropeans the natives would be as honest as 
Europeans}^ Upon all occaaions of any native being imprisoned 
he should* have a direct appeal to the governor in council ; under 
the native egoveri^wents every native always enjoyed that privilege : 
this would not amount absolutely to a habeas, because it would 
not be imperatho upon the government to order the release of 
such asperson, as a judge is obliged to grant a habea» corpus. At 
present, snative officers imprisoned by collectors, under Mtmmar) 
process, have no such appeal; every n?»iEVC may indeed present 
a petition to the government, but the government can only deal 
with such petitions through the medium of the regulations. 
Actually, a collector places a guard over bis native assistant, 
and seizes all his books and papers, and puts his seal upon his 
property ; in the instance mentioned at Tinnevelly, it is upon 
record that the papers of the man were seized, and his person 
confined, before process was commenced; the same also took 
place in ifib qpse of the native functionary at Tanjore ; and agatQ. 
it iras the case with respect to the head native agent at Coimfta- 
tore; In the cases of the two parties, who weee declared inno- 
cent, one of them was confined previous to trial, and his property 
placed under attachment, the other was kept in confinement, 
ufier he had satisfied the judgment and in the case of Tanjore, 
the commission of appea\ awarded compensation to the UllVOUtlt ot 
atmot 4bt.. expretsing an opinion at the fame that oo com- 
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pensation he cauld award, coukl reimiaeraie the men for .the 
suflerings they have noflergone from that procesAof tho collector. 
Such imprisonfkients have the eflect of degrading the prisoner 
beyond all expression in the eyes of the natives; no man of sonsio 
bility and riglii. feeling can ever recover it. The native oflicer 
employed by mo was placed under surveillance by Mr. Thomas, 
my successor, ten days after I quitted the province; he haamade 
an appeal to the government, and 1 have made an appeal for him 
to the court of directors : the Madras government took no notice 
whatever of his appeal ; instead of ordering the process prescribed 
by the new regulations, they indorsed the petition to be frivolgpt 
and vexations, 1>y which the man was left without any remedy* 
I cannot possibly tell how long he will remain under restraint, 
whether he will always remain under surveillance ; his property 
was sequestered, and security was demanded of him, to the 
amount of 20,000/., all before the trial commenced ; he is a man 
in whom I bad the greatest possible confideuce ; unless he it 
convicted of the crime laid to his charge, his property which is 
now under sequestration ought to be restored to him with in- 
terest; but from what passed upon the former occasion, with 
respect to the native officer of Tanjoro, who got about 40/. 
damages, 1 suppose this will not be the case. Accc^ding to the 
existing law, Ramia, who is now under surveillance, aught to bh 
brought to trial, but these provisions and r^ulatioiis have been 
entirely dispensed with in this instance, and therefore it is im- 
possible for me to aay when he will be relieved from his present 
restraint. It is.no where stsrted upon what ground the laavs have 
been dispensed with, Ramia, when aggrieved, made hif appealin 
the manner prescribed by law ; but the government, instead of com- 
plying with the three provisions of the law, upon the occasion of 
a native functionary appealing against the orders of a collector, in 
granting relief constituting a commisHion, or indorsing the petition 
to the ordinary tribunals; indorsed hie petition as Frivolous 
and Vexatious !” 

llamia, was tried by Mr, l^omastheqollector, who was both pro- 
.secutor and judge, by a summary proqina,. and the result of his 
trial under this" summary process, 1^ this ^ent^enffUf was his 
conviction of embzzUng the revenue , of about £a 0 O; it was an 
ex-parie conviction ; he was sentenced to repay the amount which 
be was said to have embezzled, with a fine of equal amount, I 
learn from persons who were present ai the trial, that not a aiogle 
evidence was confronted with Ramia .the eeurt, neither. W 
himself present in court at the time vihen the investigation took 
place : consequently, ho has appealed to the Governor i»*Coiinci 7 , 
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from this iummary conviction, in the way pointed out by law ; huf 
the Governor in Council, hpa, against law, refused to allow the 
ordinary law courts to entertain his appeal. 

The eaecutive government is not autboriaed Co dispense wirh 
the law of appeal at its own pleasure, and therd is no similar 
' ilastance upon record; indeed, the government has in general 
aempulousiy observed the laws, often to its own detriment : neither 
can the government at its pleasure remove a judge, if his decree 
should be displeasing, on that accouut ; such a power has neier 
been exercised ; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the 
haad-court, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott, because their proceeding 
in a case before them was not approved of in England. Uowevei , 
lately the Madras government has exercised the power of removing 
a judge, without assigning any reason ; but it it» in direct contra- 
diction to the orders of the authorities in England ; by which 
orders, the local governments are expressly prohibited from 
removing any civil servant from his office, without a proper 
investigation. 

When Raniia beard that people bad trumped up charges against 
him, he implored that those charges might be produced; and in 
the early part of the year 1829, I made the most earnest solicita- 
tions in bivbebalf, telling the government, that if the province ot 
*Goimbatoi^ had attained a considerable share of prosperity, il 
was owing mainlytte his talents and exertions, and that if any 
charges were to be brought against him, they might be brought 
forward at once ; but no notice was taken of these applications. 

In January, 1830, I quitted the bituation of collector of Coini- 
batoor, and five days after I had quitted the province, the charges 
were produced ; Ramia was arrested ; kept in his own house under 
agua;^ of peons; all communication cut tUT from him ; his papers 
were seized; his property was sequest'^ied ; and security to the 
amount of £20,000 was demanded^; before he had been made 
aoquatnted with the charge against him. On the very day that I 
sailed from Madras for Engi^> the first process against llamia 
was 'Issued. All the circumstances, which happened when 1 was 
ta India, aje stated in the memorial that 1 presented on the subject 
court of directors : his own petitions are i^ow before the 
dhroMors. * ^ 

I hare hoard from many persons on the spot, that a great number 
of tecAt seriona alterations have been made in the system of land 
revenve by Mr. Thomas the collector, of his own anthority, 
•erionsly i^ecUng Vhe prosperity of the province and the right of 
^e inhi(j>itants, 
t • 
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■jftepliet to Ike^QuerieM tubmitUd b^^tke, India Board.. to Pctef 

Gordon, Eoq. ■ ■ ' 

^ ( Co«/ifi iW frwn Ko, 4S, 10. ) 

In 1788, the free merchants at Calcutta Goatiuttcd to make 
strenuous efforts to remit the fortunes' acquired the ^ civil and 
military functionaries of the Company by the medium df tbe]^w^ 
duce of British ludia.on British built bottoms, direct to the Com- 
pany’s own warehouse in London, and to be sold by the 
Company in its own hall, instead of ooTering; a cireuitous trade 
by foreign Europe and independent America : but, > Load 
Cornwallis was shocked, and said ** The principle of regu- 
lating commerce and the commercial re’gntations of the Com- 
pany have been indecorously arraigned by the free merchants, as 
if they considered themselves authorised to trade without rule or 
regulation, and agreeable to their own conceptions of a froo 
trade — that is, they thought they had a natural right to hire 
weavers and to pay them liberally for their work, to reward' them 
according to their industry and skill, instead of limiting Bwm to 
the most scanty subsistence ; that they bad a right to buy pteoe 
goods at higher prices than the Company’s commercial gorernorv, 
counsellors, judges, magistrates, and agents fi%ed as the 
assize price. * . 

f n 1793, in consequence of the decided stfpport given by Mr. 
Dnndas to the free traders, private trade first became au Object Of 
legislative enactment, and the Company was- compelled to jnei>eaae 
the exports of British manufactures and produce, and (b bring 
home the fortunes of individuals. The <Jompany reludtantly -ad- 
mitted as a great innovation ou their mchop^y trf the trade with 
India, that, the surplus produce of ImBb, beyoild what the ap- 
propriated capital of the Company oOUfd^briUg heme, should be 
considered as the meanS of transferring the foHnnes ttf-.' the 
servants in India to London: hereby, ^khe ChtepUny loti- their 
monopoly of the remittance of fun^ firom India, and private 
traders stepped in aUd intercepted thtflo funds, which had here- 
tofore been remitted either legd^' timmgh tfaej4[h)mpatty’s 
treasury, of illegally under the Ojffir'of fbreig& flags. The 
charter act of 1793,*also provided foT a private export tsadefrom 
London of British produce and manUfbotures, wbereiqr the Com- 
pany said they were forestalled by pnvate trudmw in tiie eabsJfif 
European goods in India; so that, - their- three usual modes’ ®f 
providing fduds for the Company'* homoinud investmuMti- Miit 
Salt India Mag. Vot. Vui. No. 44, Juiff. s 
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venae, remittance, and sales were no longer available, and the 
funds could be provided only by loans, on condition of paying a 
high rate of interest in JLondon, at tlie rate ,of half-a-crown 
for the rupee.' The private traders in India soon embarked a 
large capital in this new branch of trade, and built many excel- 
bht large ships ; the house of Fairlie, Gilmore, and Co., at 
Calctftta, had a million and half pounds sterling afloat ; the capital 
employedf in this trade was greatly augmented above its natural 
amount, by the necessity of bringing pepper, spices, &c., from 
the countries of their growth to Calcutta for re^shipment to Lon- 
don. This unnecessary outlay of capital was imposed on ilritish 
India when capital was the great want of the s^te for political 
subsidies, military expences, and civil charges ; and when capital 
was the great want of the people for agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

III. The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in India, both in the interior and 
at the several presidencies may be more than divined by a re- 
ference to the diary of their factory at Surat, extracts from 
which, on the provision of the investment, were published by Mr. 
Rickards, formerly the chief secretary at Bombay, when he 
was a member of the House of Commons : in an appendix to his 
speeches Parliament, in 1813, on the renewal of the Charter, 
is a letter from another covenanted civilian, high in office, who, 
after describing the <iystem of the forced mafiufacture of salt in the 
Suuderbunds, exclaims, this is indeed making salt out of the 
blood of the people !’* Throughout all India, eveiy mercantile 
Irausai^iOn is cramped by the arbitrary regulations of the 
Company^ The Company has taken the trade out of the hands 
of the natives, and left no means whatever by which these poor 
men can get a livelihood. The Company fixes its own assised 
priees on labour, on raw produce, and on manufactured goods; 
Ihey monopolize every thing to themselves, and there is no one 
to set bounds to them, no one to oblige the Company to fulfil its 
OUgagements with the weavers, winders, boilers, and cultivators. 
TkOrCompanjr^s servants follow the example of the Company, and 
4iead in the same steps ; after they have gathered in the harvest 
fi^dte CoiSpauy, then they glean the fields for themselves. In 
Of village, street, and temple, wherever iny person will offer 
any ittm whatever, for any exclusive privilege whatever, it is mo- 
nopoUaed aud farmed out ; a publican is taken into partnership 
with flo government, and invested with the most extensive fiscal 
powers : even the making of cakes, and vending of lamp-oil in the 
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pagoda at Seringhain» are monopolized by the Company aa its 
own exclusive privileges^ and put up to auction and sold to .the 
highest bidder. ^ 

The Company's agents are careless* of the prioiMi at Vbich they 
bay and sell goods, and of the expense at which they transport 
goods from onb place to another; they live with the profosipa of 
sovereigns ; and, in spite of that profasion, they rapidly and cer-. 
tainly acquire princely fortunes. The best commentftry on the 
Company’s commerce is the continued violent fluctuations to which 
it ever has been and now is subject : factory after factory has been 
settled and abandoned, and one branch of trade after another has 
been monopolized, opened to its servants, and successively |pd 
certainly abandoned as a source of loss, and abandoned for the 
public to restore to health and prosperity. The Company’s first 
factories were on the pepper coast and on the spice islands, where 
millions of money were sunk ^ and where the insult inflicted on 
the nation at Amboyna has been exceeded by the base sale of 
Bencoolen, the Company’s own settlement, and the most ancient 
British settlement in India, to the Dutch, who continue to exceed 
the cruelties of their ancestors on families, who, for more than a 
century, have been subjects of Britain. 

The Company’s next occupation in India was that of conveying 
pilgrims to Mecca ! this cabotage became unprofitable# and was 
abandoned to the servants of the Company; th^ Company’s 
trading governors, counsellors, judges, magi(|);rates, fiscals, am- 
bassadors, and factors^ in their turn became too great for 
traders, and their place was spontaneously supplied by 
merchants, who sprang U[f, nobody knew how, betwoen the 
feet of the colossus company and under the feet of its irUto^racy 
of senior merchants, junior merchants, factors, and writers. 

Lord Cornwallis’s system of comparatire justice and liberality 
was the mercy stroke to the Company’s ignominious commercial 
existence in India. Every succeeding year has witueifsed private 
traders rivaling and opposing the Company with increasing power 
and success. r 

Lord Wellesley most juttly(iespised.,<be Company’s commeroial 
character, and he began tojraise a in India from customs 

on commerce : under bis governmeniairery respep iaBle maritime 
commence flourished in India. 

Lords Minto, Hastings, Amherst^ and Bentinok, have behold 
with apathy, and even with exultation, the languid expiring conir 
merce of the Company, which overwhelmed India with debt, 
giving place to the vigorous, animating, and drholesoiuc coiiiniei|i;e 
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of iiondoBt Liverpool, and Glasgow, nourished by the redundant 
capital <ef fingland. 

The system pursued by ^e Company, in the conduct of their 
ceinmferoiai trsnsaotions in India, cannot be more IbroiUy ex- 
‘pressad, or more strongly reprobated, than by quoting the Com- 
psuqr’n own panegyrick upon its own*self, f^om tbi records of the 
.-Deneral Court of the Proprietws of India Stock, where they 
‘ 'Si^,. •* Uhder Mr. -Hastings, every resource, commercial as well 
as political, was combined ; then, India agents were scarcely 
known sunder Lord Cornwallis, the number and influence of 
India agents inoreased; then, the commercial funds, as a re- 
aqprce to the Company, were diminished, and the Company had to 
send silver to India; — now, under the administration of Lord 
Wellesley, the Indian agents are numerous; and the distress of 
the Company abroad is great, and increases according as they arc 
deprived of the resources absorbed in private trade, by means 
of which the funds of individuals are intercepted on Uieir way 
to the Company’s treasury and employed ; indeed, the truth has 
at length appeared, and now the avowed object is to introduce 
ships built in India I — a measure which threatens the existence 
of the Empire abroad, and the Company at home 1” 

IV. The practical efiects of the union of government, with 
trade in In^, are, nnmixed evil ; in point of fact, the powers of 
‘govemmenl have been employed to place rival merchants under 
every possible npCsir disadvantage in trade, and rivahy in 
trade has been .found to be .productive of a very undne bias 
to the proceedii^ of governmaat as a government, wkmiever 
rival merchants are concerned t iif fact, the inconveniences to 
‘the pnblia, which do arise fram the union of the two ^orations, 
do ontweigh the advantages ta.lhe Compmsy. 

. Nolo, eondem pcqpnlum imparatorem et pmrfitorem esse .ter* 
rarum. 

... .Of all govenunmtts^ commereial Uristocraey is the most tyran* 
steal, oppressive, and ■ odious. The aubjeets of this mereantile 
Company’s sovereignty ever have been, and yet now are, sacri* 
ficed to the profits of the Company’s trading concerns. General 
fffiooiplea .of good government /.^os^t not to .he violated .on any 
ShBpimt vUhteyer, not even, if .Isets ate statedVn. i^hadf of the 
vii^ion of principles, for, it ritouU be leniembered, that there 
ili afioat intbe-wprld donble as stany false facts as. false principles. 
In rthe . whole range of history, ; and in the wh<de acience of 
. government, no points are more dearly established .than that the 
machinery of em^iref must be sim^e to be durable; that a despot 
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cannot trade fairly, and that a monopdiat oaaiiot judge juitly. 
The practical effects of the union of trade and government da 
India are fully recorded by Burke, i^d more recently by WeUea> - 
ley,^ Rickardet Tudrer, and MaccuHooh, a» fdlaaw The inti- 
mation of a wkli from the Company's rwidant ta aleraya^neeived 
as a conimatfd by Uie native maaalaBtaNi^. and praducars.’* 
" It is quite clear that the mamifaetumra may he kept in perpetual 
bondage to the Company's aervtce ; ihis ooaiple^ly aifbveiaive of 
every principle of hope for public ' good,” The . Company’s 

investment in India, during the last ten years may, in seme 
instances, be said to have been forced," ** It ia not in the 
nature of thinp that the Company’s purchaaea can ever be fi^ly 
made." 

V. The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in England, ia detailed in papers 
and advertisements published in England, and re-published' in 
the Government gasettes in India: the Company’s proceedings, 
in their commercial transactions in England, has proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the general interests of Indian commerce. 

VI. The necessity of the Company effecting a large remittanoe 
to England, without primary regard to profit, operates very de- 
trimentally upon commerce ; but the extent of this detrimental 
Operation upon commerce cannot be expruaed in fifores, U can- 
not be traced through all its ramifications ; however the indigo 
trade may be cited aa a striking iuatance,*nierely noticing that 
almost every London houao in that Une haa boen rained by the 
rntnoua fluetuationa of price caused by-tbO'Company’s'bliiid and 
irresistible qpeeulattons in the drug. ' 

A similar remittaoee could be ooaducted through privaie 
agency, and the efieots would be owBixed good, not merely to 
the finan ce and eommorec of the Brltiili ewpiroi but also .to the 
general interests of the whole commend*) world. 

The idea al remitting tribute in gepda naturally produces an 
tndtfferenoe eoneeming the price ai^^iMlity.of tiiose gooda, for 
they are regarded as little more than a port of . package for the 
trilmle. ■ 

Vil. Remittances to the amcaal^tff aeveral iniUione a year 
faave^ for. ^ century, been made Mlpeen $Bglan& and Ii^a, 
*and also betwem-tindia and Eaplady by jvhoever the law of 
•Engknd permitted, and in ev^ lepl mede; the only obstacles 
are timse whieh are common to ranuttaapeB between fion^li 
and Ihibltn. The mode, when no better offered, has been sn 
ingot ofnher ; the terms need never bate* been worse-titepdlta 
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freight, risk, and interest on the silver; however, by the Com- 
pany’s own shewing its remittanons often have been eflected in 
goods at a much worse rate., 

llemittances between the principal places of commerce in India 
and Asia have been effected, for many ages, by private merchants, 
to any extent, with the greatest possible advantage in merchan- 
•dise— often of precious commodities, as shawls and jewels, 
generally 'also by bills, and always, at the worst, by means 
of gold and silver, conveyed in the most economical manner, by 
coolies, whose whole caste insures their fidelity. On the other 
hand, the Company moves its funds from the villages to the town, 
thoQce to the cities, and again to the camp, with all the clumsy 
parade of Turkish tribute ; the treasure chests being accompanied 
by cashiers, accountants, and guards enough to empty them by 
the expenses incurred on their journies. 

The operations of foreign exchange and remittance, as a dis- 
tinct or separate business, are conducted by the European mer- 
chants of Calcutta. Madras, Bombay, and Canton, certainly to the 
extent of ten million pounds sterling a year, and if there was any 
wantof the utmost possible degree of regularity their business would 
cease. They are also conducted by the Armenian, Greek, Arab, 
Jew, Parsee, and other such merchants from Constantinople to 
Canton, an^y the Hindoo, Mahometan, Seik, Ac. merchants, 
throughout 4he whole of India within the Ganges. 

The question is dimply what are the rotttes to, from, and in 
India, by which men and money can pass safely. 

In 1772, the current rupee, worth 24 pence, realiased by the 
Compail^s investment but 15 pence,* and the unhappy natives of 
Bengal suffered all the evils of oppression and misrule by insatia- 
^ hie tyrant monopolists. Professor Macculloch, in his commercial 
dictionary, under tiie head of East India Company, says, truly, 
** It is well known to every mercantile nun in London, that they 
are, at this moment, selling indigo that cost them 24 pence in 
India for 14 pence, incurring a loss upon the remittance of no 
Idas thaw forty per cent.^* Evidence in the self-same terms is 
before . the Select Committee, and the whole mass of evidence 
tbnd.. to con^rm it. - Hereby, frum the acquisition of power, in 
I’lSfi^even until the extinction of the Company^ cpmmerce in^ 
1832, we see the self-same result, and it has*been invariable : a 
voyage on the Company’s account^- always has sweated down the 
^ billing to about seven pence half-penny. In many cases this 
result has been hid fium Parliament, by means of advances, long 
credits, buying with iBonds bearing high interest, selling at long 
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Uatcs and low interest, variable and fictitioas rales of caoliange, 
and even by inootoprchensible fraudulently transactions between 
commerce and,territory. « 

VfIL The funds required for territorial purposes in England 
could be regularly supplied, and the Government effectually se- 
cured from loss by bad bills, were the executive authority in India 
to cease to carry on trade. Ilie means by which this could he* 
effected are numerous. The rate at which it is to be expected Aat 
such remittances could be realized, certainly never can be worse 
than a bullion remittance. 

IX. The present arrangements with foreign states, in regard 
to trade withtlndia^are glanced at in the appendix marked A., 
they are all anti-commercial ; the Company’s single aim being to 
preserve its political existence by means^ of preserving a com- 
mercial appearance. The improvements which caii be suggested 
in those relations are — to unite the whole world into one com- 
munity. by means of the natural and indissolnUe brad of mutual 
interest. 

There are not any benefits derived by the revenues of Great 
Britain from the present system for conducting the trade with 
India and China, which would be lost by a change of system. 

The vaunted benefit of collecting the custom and excise taxes 
on the import and consumption of tea, without ohargiusither to the 
crown or to the nation, is as monstrous a fable as ever was 
invented in Leadenfiall or Bagdad. The cAwn has to keep up 
the same custom and excise establishments as if tea was imported 
direct into every part of the United Kingdom. Tlie nation has 

to carry the tea from London to the place of consumf^on an 

enormous charge on so bulky a commodity. The natiAi ia totUlly 
deprived of the use of real tea, for it' does deserve the name, 
when compared with the herb consumed in Xfae nation 

also is at the expense of warehousing, for sixteen months, all 
the tea imported, at an enormous ex|(ehse for rent, and a great 
deterioration of quality. . - 

The excess of monopoly is, for a commercial nation, to allow 
only the chairman of the East India Company to deal with 
China, and eveq after he %as been .|hiyeh out of fl^t and every 
either market, in every article tha^Set a riv^ in the home 
market, still to uphbld his monopoly of tea, a primary necessary 
article of consumption, allowed even to the poor subsisted by 
a rate levied on their parish. Is it in regard to the interests 
of the stranger, lest a mere trader should drive too hard- a 
bargain urith the Chinese, that the least economical comqiereisf 
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agent in llie world is eni|iloyed to invest tbe capital of Kritain 
in China, to exchange tlie woollens of Britain for the tea 
of China. , • 

. The Company boasts the benefit which the people of England 
derive from tbe present system of oondncting th^ patronage o( 
India and China ; to preserve their pomp and royal state, the 
thirty tyrapts of Leadenhall tarn an imploring look to the people, 
and with coward hearts and false tongnes, they invoke liberty, in 
order to revel in despotism and to stifle freedom; their mercantile 
character is utter worthlessness; they toil not, neither do they 
spin, but they spend more than those who do, althongh laboar is 
thS'fonndation of the social fabric. * 

A change in our system of trading with the Eastern hemis- 
phere, and in our system of governing IJindostan is most 
unequivocally demanded, not only by the meetings, petitions, and 
delegates of the whole mercantile world ; bnt also, by the result 
of every parliamentary investigation into tbe affairs of tbe 
East India Company, all say Unsceptre the Tyrant — Unshackle 
the Commerce. 

XI. Very many measures, not involved in previous questions 
can be suggested, calculated to advance the interests of Indian 
commerce ; sueh as the improvement or increase of the export- 
able produ^fons of India, which would be an inevitable result of 
any improved system of govenament ; defence is incomplete, for 
tbe people are unli%ied, and occasionally and in some parts of 
India they are exposed toCossacky and Dacoity : legislation, jus- 
tice, and finance are all in avowed hcptility to the interests of In- 
dian commerce. 

. ColonisStion, it is to be feared, is tbe mildest and speediest 
remedy we can look to, for a palliation of the ruthless sway ex- 
ereised by the British over Hindqstan. 

It is to be borne in mind, that' commercial scheme of the 
Cdhpany has ever proved active ; the Company claims merit 
only for one improvement , — ^ Italian mode of reeling silk, and 
they yet bum down the rival'll establishments of interlopers, 
because they would pay according to the quality of the raw silk, 
out aociHrding to the Company’s tariff of fixed il^rgunnah rates ; 
^limst'rade lliiode of earrying oni commercj by assize of price: 

Uto present hour, all the Cqppany’s commercial servants in 
IndU anff England seem ignorant of the nature and culture of the 
mulberry*-<»f ihe species and habits of die various silk worms — 
and they have oompjdlely abandoned the more complicated con- 
eUras of dying and weaving silk; they do not pretend to cultivate. 
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to rear, to dye, to weave, or to embroider, their Hkill extends.only 
to the purchase ofClocoons and to the windingof raw silk ; yet even- 
these simple fransactions are managed by the most expensive and . 
powerful machinery — by the great dignitaries of the Indian em- 
pire. The profuse and indiscriminate advances of cash, the forced 
services of the Natives, the total extension of competitors^ am) 
the punishment, without trial, of British subjects, the acme of 
proconsular despotism, the punishment of a man because he is 
free-born. The Company’s attempts to cultivate indigo, cottoD» 
d^c., have invariably been failures. Even the Company’s manage^ 
ment of landed estates is familiarly termed ** mU-managemeqt.” 
The Company’s cultivation of the poppy, and their manufactories 
of opium, salt, coin', ships, houses, cannon, saltpetre, bricks, lime, 
paper, cotton-cloth, together with their posts, banks, and other 
establishments of a mercautilb nature, are all extravagantly con- 
ducted, and would be more advantageously managed by private 
persons than* by great officers of state on account of the state* 

The Company’s interference with transactions properly belong- 
ing to the subject, and improper for the sovereign, infinitely, ex- 
ceeds that of the autocrat of Kussia ; it even greatly exceeds the 
combined interference, exercised by (he sovereign arid predial 
lords, over the serfs and copets of of Russia. . ^ 

- The Madras revenue accounts, under the technical term of 
** Farms and Licensee,” cover many vilo and Jbaneful monopolies 
and taxes: Mohturfa and other arbitrary lessees blast the whole 
land and degrade the whole people* A primary step in improve- 
ment yet remains to be talesn, investigation into the teaures of 
land, for the purpose of exposing servile ienures held oS thp Com- 
pany* and of recording all tenures, a measure which can never be 
eflTectnaliy done hilt by the intervention of u jury. 

My agents in Tanjore have constantly bad to apply to Mr. Cot- 
ton for his order to tho manager of vilj^es under the Company's 
immediate mls-management,” prior bashes, and palihyra 
leaves being gathered, and to the old: V^men being employed to 
make mats, and mat bags it a penny ^h. In like ' manner ap- 
plication is made to the Company fov^i^A,‘w0m6fi, and children 
as coolies ; also Yor a bazar-man ta|i||Lend a' gejitl^an bo bis 
iiunting excursions with banar artichm of; condiment, Ac., at any 
remote bungalow or tent. Three of More cotlbctprs of TanjorO 
are now on the spot, and can be exanilined as to' this statement of 
facts. 

The entire existing system of government ih India is anti-eoiiso . 
mercial ; the principle of the government in India, and, ^perhaps. 
Fast hidia Mag. Vol. Viii. No. ‘14, Jidy. , f 
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uf every government in the world, is to hold in its own hand every 
species of power and of influence. The most cruel monopoly of 
whole of the inland trade of Bengal in 1766, has not only its 
advocates, but, in fact, is in full force in Madras ; not only salt, 
lobaeeo, and beetle-leaf are most rigid monopolies, bat so is every 
Other article, especially all articles of agricultural produce and 
•of domestie ntannfacture. 

Create a constitution, beneath whose ample arch every man of 
every sect and clime may stand secure in all his natural rights, 
— destroy the tyranny which stains England with indelible dis- 
grace,'^— annihilate the Company! for it was bom in fraud, bap- 
tised in blood, and reared by rapine; it blasphemies all that is 
holy, and cankers all that is good; it has confiscated every estate, 
plundered every family, and impovmshed every kingdom of all 
India, On the suspicion of wealth our cruel despots call forth 
the racks, screws, and torches of the mercenary hireling police 
spy, and lets them loose on the domestic circle to violate every 
Ue of taste. The natural, invariable, and unavoidable effect of 
despotism is, this fiery sway of the execrable monster ; but, if the 
tyraftny was ten thousand times more crafty, more vigilant, more 
fertcious than it actually is, it could not secure either temporary 
advantage tr permanent dominion ; it could not elicit wealth. 
Liberty hma great creative power of wealth, the animating prin- 
> ciple of all human Jb^pplness. ' All parts ofdtbe British constitu- 
tion are quite as applicable to India as to England ; but no part 
of the Company’^ system has eirer been proposed as applicable to 
England or to any other country; it has always been avowed as a 
system ofcmomentary and local expediency. Think of the most 
odious concentration of qualiti^^s-^orrid and contemptible — 
timid and sanguinary^ — efieminate and ferocious-^impions and su- 
perstitious : see the Company felling tea and cheating armies ; 
bearing, as its standard, .&e cross of Christ, and yoking millions 
to the cars of devils ; hneel^ig to a minister and defrauding an 
emperor ; the victim of fury trembling enthroned on 

the bones of benefactors, |i8 ensanguined diadem guarded 
hy Ibe sword of British freedom, its sceptre waving only to 
erdsb. — WBo qa^ sympathize wiih sudi a moiister ? — Who can 
see unmoved a mighty empire writhing dn the '’embrace ol 
this boa f 
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IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

Statement of the Value of Merchandize Stdtemeni <f the Value Merchandize 

and Treazure from the li/ May ondTf'easurefromXd.oJ 
1832 to 20tk April 1833. to 30th April tS33, 

• From To Foreigo. Provinrea. 


1 

f 

1 

i 

1 

Arrack . . 

484 

11,118 

Arrack .... 

8,74i 

1.06^850 

Brandy • . 

18,010 

l,U,S36 

Broad Cloth . . 

8,888 

Broadcloth • 

. 47, M 5 

1,08,624 

Coffee .... 

4,t»,a7o 

888 

Co^e . . 

. 7 , 34,886 

6,319 

Copiier . . . 

16,25,806 


Copper . . 

1,86,880 

10,00,864 

Old . . 

l,22,fi83 


Old . 

30,108 

86,313 

Ware. . 

3,TSS 

17,874 

Ware 

. 1,660 

10,386 

Cotton .... 

<,38,260 

ei.46,787 

Cotton . . 

1,31^10,756 

855 

Cotton Yarn and 
Thread . < .* 

«,30,Wg 

3,711 

— - Yam and 

Tbwad . . 1,84,736 

6,88,957 

Ctn . . . . . 

38,448 

Gin • . . 

2,011 

81,070 

Ornln . . . . 

7,78,116 

34,11,133 

Grain , . . 

0,84,739 

1,84,600' 

Indigo . . . . 

1,36,886 

16,667 

Indigo . a 

30,881 

8,368 

Opium, Malwa . 
Piece Goods . . 

67,03,063 

60,97,906 

9,30,131 

Opium, Mtttwu 
Piece Goods 

. 85,00,603 
. 34,44,184 

43,68,336 

Printed Cottons 
and Calicoes . 

6,04,420 

Printed Cottons 
and Calicoes . 30,858 

88,643 

Quick Sliver . . 

67,697 


Quick Silver 

. 15,470 

J4,86;V 

Raw Silk . . . 

17,33,481 

4,613 

Raw Silk 

3,07,038 

33,80,868 

Rum .... 

11,383 

Rum . . . 

I 3 OIO 

11,868 

01,751 

Spelter . . • 

68,633 


Spelter . . 

16,051 

Steel . . . 

1,18,017 


Steel . . 

88,486 

68;63B 

Sugar .... 

16,71,017 

1,267 

Sugar . • 

. 8,75,619 

18,00,034 

Tea .... 

1,91,117 

800 

1 ea ... 

87,533 

51,856 

Tin . . . . 

1,70,350 


Tin . . . 

^,243 

83,306 

Tin Plates . . 

17,030 


— • Plate . a 

\0d6 

15,524 

Velvet . • . « 

09,371 


Wine . . 

81,071 

3,13,560 

Whiskey . . . 

6 ,6|0 


WooUeni a • 

30/169 

5,116 

Wine . . . . 

7,60,608 

1,761 

Druga . * 

. 9,40,704 

8 ,00, m 

Woollens . . . 

3,03,058 

517 

Spioea . . 

. 4,08,789 

3,10,181 

Brandy . . . 

1,40,078 

2.891 

Metals . . 

8A1 840 

6,51,861 

Drugs . . • . 

7,81,863 

1,89,550 

Misrpllaneous Ar- « 


Spices . . . . 

13,10,637 

40.815 

tictea including 


Metals . . . . 

8,33,462 

18,300 

Treasive • 

. 63.98,158 

76,60,666 

Miscellaneous ar- 
ticles . . . 

06,33403 

80,98.841 


5,14,08,806 1,06,83,686 

Treasure . . . 

61,31,842 

11,65.311 





Total l,»2.48,80tt 

Statement qf the Trade qf Bombay wdh f^tifpi fortt m 1632-33. 

IMIHIRIS. 

< ^ llbtfolHgidfigo. BulHoir. Total. 

From the United Kingdom . , . 1,16.82,628 

France . • 5,00,WT , a. 5,00,867 

• ilriizils - • . . ► . %» ' 77,643 • 67,360 1,44,943 

Madeira *• . » • ” 63,786 • 63,786 

isles of Fftnce and Bourbon ►* 1,06,440 887 1,09,336 

China 33,33,808 15.88,341 68.71,343 

Manilla ..*••• 7,46,905 . 7,46,905 

Penaoff and Eastern Islands ^ 6,95,676 1,39,34a 8,35,024 

Bengal „ 19/12,130 

( oust Ilf Coiomandel 56,896 OOj^raO 

Ce}lon 21,358 . 21,858 
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Mulabar and Canara .... 

47,00,9)2 

3,200 

47,10,112 

Goa, Demaun Sod Dew .... 

l,«0,Od8 

67,905 

2,56,063 

Cutcb and Soind .... 

12,29,283 

. « 

12,29,2SS 

Penian Gulpb 

9,14,172 

6,46,916 

16,01.086 

Arabian Gntpfi 

7,52,747 

4,8.3,004 

12,36,84) 

Coast of AfOca 

3,20,228 

3,19,32 

3,62,210 

America . • 

1,70,243 

41J50 

2,] 1,983 


S,2T,99,500 51,21,912 3,19,21,451 


* From places snhordinaie tn the presidency. 

Panwell and toDcau .... 26,17, 499 9,60,331 .34,67,799 


Surat 


11,26,112 

2,13,140 

13,38/261 

Guxerat 

• 

1.42,40,916 

1,831 

1,42,42,746 


EXPoais. 






Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

ToUl. 

To the United Kingdom 

« • 

87,51,410 10,00,818 

1,04,17,737 

liisbon .... 

• a 

35,931 

L 

35,231 

Prance .... 


3,60,300 

, 

3,60,300 

Hnzilf ...» 


67,250 

. . 

57,259 

Isle of Friuicc and Boiirboii 

• m 

63,021 

72,727 

1,26,748 

China .... 

9 9 

1,48,92,889 

. . 

1,48,92, b80 

Penang and the Eastern Islands 

* • 

6,27,166 

. 

6,27,166 

Bengal .... 


8,69,884 

3,300 

8,63,134 

Coast of Coromandel 


2,29,2.33 

501 

2,29,734 

Ceylon ... * 


1,40,440 

4,000 

1,41,440 

Malabar and Canara 

• • 

10,67,489 

5,77,780 

16,46,269 

Goa, Demaun and Dew 

• • 

2,01,228 

1,53,800 

3,56,037 

Catch and Setnd 


l.%28,)32 

52,025 

16,76,207 

Penian Gulph 

* • 

26,64,720 

71,000 

27,35J20 

Arabian «Gulph 

S • 

8,46,166 

37,575 

8,83.740 

Coast of Africa 

• 

2,48,863 

6,650 

2,66,613 

America 


2,04,684 

• 

2,04,684 

- 

Tola). 

3,27,63,113 26,45,685 3,54,08,708 

To places sabordincds^to the presidency 

• 



PanwtU and Coiican 


64,28,007 

3,17,366 

57,40^73 

Surat • f . * 

• • 

19,22,191 

5,78,227 

25,00,416 

Northern Ports of Guzerat 

• • 

89,10,150 25,32,045 

1,14,42, 705 


FALL OF FISH FROM THE SKY. 

The phenomenon of fisb'faUitig from the sky in the rainy 
season, however incredible it ^tnay appear, has been attested 
by such cii'cnmstantia! evidono^, that no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained of the fact. T Iras as incredulous as my neigh- 
bouif, until 1 once found a ^all fish, which had apparently 
been alive when it fell, in thb brass funnel of my pluviometer 
at Ranares, Vhich stood on an ^ineulated stond pillar, raised 
five feet above the ground in my garden. I have now before' 
me a note ei a similar pfaenotnenon, on a considerable scale, 
which Imppened at the Nokulhatty factory, zillah Dacca 
Jelalpur, in 1A30. 

Mr, Cameron, who communicated the fact, took the pre- 
caution of having a irp:ular dcpobiiion of the evidence of 
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Fail of Fisk from the Sky, 

several natives who bad witnessed the fall, made in Bengalee, and 
attested before the magistrate : the statement is well worthy* of 
preservation, iia a journal of scient^e ; 1 Uierefore« make no 
apology for introducing a translation at length, llie shower of. 
iish took plaoe.on the 10th February, 1830, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Surbundy factory, Feridpoor. 

Deposition of the witnesses to the fall of fish from heaveUf on the 
\9th of Phalgun, 1236, B. E. at Haveltu zillah Dacca Jelalpur* 

1. Shekh Kitabuddin, son of Shabdi, and Shekh Shumsuddin 
son of Bakshu, were called, and declared in their deposition, 
saying, ** Thathn Friday, in the month of Phalgun, we do not 
recollect the date, at 12 undock p. M., the sky being cloudy, there 
was slight rain, and a number of fish of different kinds and 
sizes fell from heaven, we took some of these fish, and 
retired home. This is the account which we know.’’ 

2. Shekh Sttlimuddin, son of Ibadullah, inhabitant of Bib- 

hagdi, declared in answer, saying, On a Friday, in the 
month of Phalgun, the date of which I do not reeoUeot, at 12 
o’clock, evening, while I was coming from a village named 
Nukolbuti 1 perceived a badali fish, large, about one cubit, fall 
before me from the sky ; after which I went farther, and found 
another fish of the same size, lying upon the ground I picked 
up these two fish and sproceeded forward apd as soon as I ar- 
rived at home, I found, to my great surprize, that many persons 
had likewise collected fish, and carried along with them. ^Fhis is 
all, and 1 know no more.’* • • 

3. Shekh Muniruddin, son of Mydi^ , inhabitant of ymerbati, 

expressed in his deposition, About 12 d’olock, F. M. on IPriday 
of Phalgun, the date of which I have the clouds being 

gathered together, began to rain, and a Uttle^ after, many fish, 
large and small, began to fall from the j|ky. 1 picked up some 
of them and carried to my house, but:^|i:4id ii8t like to taste any 
of them. I know no more of this accoS^i^ 

4. Fakirchand Chang, iul^bitant^of Jlugd^ was call- in, and 

declared in his deposition, That aitath of Pbalgan, the 

date and day of firhieh have escape^ af 13 o’clock 

f. M., the sky began«to be 4dondy, af^'fo'rain litde ; while I was 
sitting in the front part of my eottagfli';! observed a mirgal, and 
some other fish, bodulif, &o. of differentaixes, fall from the sky. 
I picked up about five or six of these fish to satisfy my curiosity, 
bnt afterwards threw them aw8y» and*' did liot cal llicm at aH, 
This is my account.” 
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6. Shckh Cl&audbari Ahmed^ son of Mutiullah, inliabitant 
of Nagdi» relates in bis deposition, That 1 had been doing niy 
work at acineadow, where 1 perceived at the hour ef 12 o’eloak, the 
.iky gather clouds, and began to rain slightly, then a l^ge fish 
touching my back by its head fell on the ground. Being surprised, 
I looked about, and behold a number of fish likewise fell from 
' heaven ! • They were sau/, safe, guzal, mirgal, and boduL I took 
10 or or 11 fish in number, and I saw many other persons 
take many — then I returned home, I looked at heaven, and 1 
saw like a flock of birds flying up, but these my perceptions was 
not clear enough. Amongst these fish, many were found rotten, 
without beads, and others fresh and perfect ; and amongst the 
number which I had got five were fresh, and the rest stinking 
and headless. 

G. Shekh Turikullab, inhabitant oV Nagdi, 12 years of age, 
declared in his deposition, ** That in the month of Phalguti, 
on a certain Friday, 1 do not recollect the date, while I was 
sitting in my own house, 1 perceived a number of fish fall from 
the sky, some of them on the roof of my cottage ; one of them 
was large, about one cubit, and three seers in weight. I know 
no more.” 

?. j^faekh Suduruddin, inhab^nt of Nagdi, was called in, and 
declared ^ his deposition, On Friday, at 12 o’clock 

M. in the month of Phalgiiih(!t do not recollect the date, when 
I was at work ih a field, 1 perceived the sky darkened by 
clouds, begun to rain a little, and a large fish fell from the sky. 
t was confounded at the sight; and, soon entered my small cot- 
tage w*||dete I had there, but 1 came out again as soon as (he rain 
had^t^lli and feond every pil^ of my hut aeaUered wUh fish ; 
they were bodnUif tnirffal^ and nouchi, and amounted to 25 in num- 
ber. I know no more,” 

8, Sbekb Katbuddin, inhabiilUi^ of N^agdi, relates in his deposi- 
tipn, saying, At 12 o’rloefc f. m.; of. Friday of Pbalguu, the 
date 1 forget, as I wae from the fields, I saw a numlier 

offish ainread on the bank of a TStiL I picked up six of them, viz. 
two 6o4uii> two mirgal^ and nau^i, besides these, there wen) 
othenfish of numerous fctndsn and they WL^rc witnessed by 
many persons Vho were there. Some of tl^e fisU were fresh, 
hut^ot^hm rotten and without heads. I know no more.” 

9; *S|We Diptdiundru Bundopadhya, son of Puncharam Bundo- 
padhya, inhabitant of SfAmU, aged 45 years, declared in liis 
deposition, Tbat^in the month of Phalgtm, I' cannot recoiled 
the date, seeing the sky commenced to gather .clouds, 1 sat 
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down near the door of a workman’s cottage ; it was Uieu pre* 
cisety 12 o’clock, when a drizzling rain began to fall ; and ‘at 
the same time,* two bodtUi fish fell dbwn from hearea. I soon 
got np and marched on, and in the midst of the road, saw sevend . 
other fish fallem before me, I picked np some of Uiese fish— ‘biA 
one flamedBanchhaRamChnngfori)adei8e‘, saying, * Do not toncb 
these fish : you do not know what fish they are, and bow they 
have fallen here.’ Listening to him, 1 tiirew nway all the fish, 
and went away. This is my aoconnt of the fish.*^ 

{Several other depositions of those who were not immediately 
eye-witnesses are omitted .] — Journal if ilstatte Society. 


Mr. tucker, the, NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company hare elected 
Henry Saint George Tucker to be their Chairman for tbe present 
year : the private character of this man is so pehl^i that evei^ 
Bengalee remembers this *' Antidote to Love,” as he was called 
in the Supreme Court. However, now says, ** We cannot 
impose too strict a test on moral copduot in a service which is 
exposed to such temptation.” Ho natw^lly iMf an roUpatby to 
that court, and to those laws which punished him for hisi criminal 
ctmduct; and talks o/ the barbarous jargtftfof our statutes;” 
and says, that '* the^King's courts, in India, are unquestionably, 
to the natives in the interior, objects of terror and aversion.” 
He is opposed to the Law Commission jv^d the addition ^ three 
new members to the Supreme Govemiment, at , an eipenoe of 
£30,000 a year; and thinks the Cominaitder-in-Chief should be 
with his army>-not watching over tli^ interests in eouncil—yet. 
would retain those most abominable. litt|flrgoe8» the oouncils at 
Fort St. George and Bombay Castle#. :.Woi|ld.,bB not restore that 
of Fort Marlbotou^, and rerive that of^h^eof Wale's Island t 
He thinks the number of db^tors shmyt not be reilt^d,"and 
that they should retrin thoipower oi^^lufo nmnintUOtt to the 
services in India) as heretolmre -tbillllbeir qominee^should not 
be set to strtiggle s^inst «pch othii|i( fie wpidd nqt add two 
suffragan bishops to the establidin^igt^' while , their flock is so 
small, and the clergy to be eaperint«ad«d so IMted; am^^o vi- 
sitations of the dioeeaa presold such Op agreeahlo variety of elimate 
—so little difficulty, fatigue, and inconnauieaq|s! .He says, ”1^ 
location of Europeans generally upon the lands of India iii«|t. 
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tend gradually to the supercessio^ of the native landholders, and 
may lead ultimately to consequences afiecting the peace of the 
country apd the stability cf our dominion : but his most strenu- 
, ous exertions are directed to the support of slavery and all its 
rights for the people of India, exclaiming le} us have some 
regard for the feelings and the interests of the people who are 
' expected^ to otey our laws V* He says, ** The proposal to ex- 
tend the legislative powers of the Supreme. Government so far 
as to embrace objects connected with His Majesty’s Courts, ap- 
pears to me most salutary and expedient* British subjects can- 
hot justly complain of being restrained by regulations which, with 
a view to the public good, may place in abeyance^ for a time, the 
rights and privileges which they might enjoy in their own coun- 
try. The local government cannot be too strongly armed with a 
repressive pow^r over Europeans.” Mr. Tncker is a strenuous 
supporter of all the Company’s monopolies — especially those of 
salt, opium, and silk. 


€ntictA AettctjK. 

Oriental FrUgmeuti, bu the Author of the /Hndit Pantheon.— Smith, Elder, and Ce., 

1834. 

This unw^ndiog Volume, that celebrated Orientalia^ Major 
Edvard l^r, dthoagh eontaming a vast deal of curiona aqd in- 
atrncUve maitel'^ ^ the Oriental Scbolarf is not without some 
reading of a particularly intereating nature for the general reader. 
His recollecttoiu of die “ days that are gone,” — the pleltsurable 
viaita to the pratea of the Nuna at. St. Salrador, with their at- 
tendant associations, are given in all the. freshness and ardour' of. a 
recent ocdbrrence. Want of apace, prevents our giving an extract 
in OUT present number. 

//IkOtMA’iHU ^ the PeMa_ t and 3, by fPeotall and Martin. — Bull and 

Ohurdni, ‘ilMCi* Street, 1834. 

No family in the kini^m i^Ksidd be without these splendid il- 
Inatrations, which moflt ha^|^y elneidate Ae most important 
plants of Sacred HlstWy; Mo, at its very moderate price, is 
uHi^dn t^ means of all. 

MMd of Beaaijf ; eenteutdag Ttreht Original Saitge and a eet Qua- 
"^JmBe^ne PmHooI SeteeHoneJrnK the Pmm ^ Edmuad Suath, Eoq.—the 
'“'Jflatii ijf the malt eminent Cbajudert. — Stiyubin an/t Harehedt, 1834. * 

Tats ii indeed a splendid pahticatitm, and contains some of the 
o1miow| mud most favorite Smigs of the present day. The words 
of sMiB‘are.1>haudful “ My first love and my last” — “ Sweet 
girl, for ever fiure thee well !” are particularly so : bnlr th^ whole 
volume merits a hign place in everj^ Lady’s Musical Collection. — 
the end is given some Quadrille^ and Waltxes. 
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INSOLVENT COURT. 

Jmuaty (B34. 

Mr. Turt^n an 

order nhi obtained b)' the Bank of Beii« 
gal, to eompel the ussigneea of tbeeetate 
of Alexander aod Co. |o mU aoTetai lee* 
iorles at prices now ofiered j^r (bem. 
The learned counsel chlefljr ttrged» ihtii 
the prioa jpffpfed was .ioadeqnate to the 
f fthie of the factoirles, and secondl^r, that 
if the property* was sol4, the joint pro« 
prietors would have no tneans of paying • 
off their ,debU to ilyi estate; and also 
that tile whole of the property mortgaged 
to the Bank oaght to be soldi and noU 
the most productive parts taken from the. 
estate. Mr. Trtasep) in reply, contended, 
titat the valuation was fair, and made 
since the rise in. the. price o£ indigo, hi 
Europe wav known in Calcutta, and 
above the vulae put upon the factories by 
Uie appraisers appointed by ilie Court. 
Ue also olIkredfQO the part of the Bank, 
to close with Mr. Tucton'softer thattho. 
whole of the mortgaged pro|ierty should 
be put up for sal#. After a very length* 
fried dbetitgion, $ir John P. Grant, who 
presided In the absence of the Chief 
Justice, said, that, pethaps, the better 
way would be to order the whole of the 
mortgaged proirerty to be put no at public 
imelioii, aod he Intimated to Mr. Frinvep 
to take meamres for so doing, saying he 
would commuiticate with Sir j^waid 
Hyaii,'and. decide tbe master on Monday 
tiMirniog; in the meauMme, perhaps, 
the oootesting parties, might come to 
some Adjustment. Af<er mme consnlta- 
tioi>, further, oonsidemtion of tbe matter 
wav postponed until Wednesday netct, 
when theie will be a special siMtinS 
the CcHirt. — — 5 

summah^. . 

able SoeieiUn,^ of shocehhld* 
Mrs in tbeUiiduble Pkicleties washed on 
]8th.Tsn. last In the Excbtinge RooiiM,io 
take into consideration the conduct oP^Ik^ 
Director^, and tbe noipinationof itimd 
proper persons as new Birectors, in Ihe. 
Tormi of Trevor ePlewden, Alegaudnr 
Colvin, and William Frederlbk Fef|^s- 
son. Esquires, and if any vacancy shall 
occur In the office of StfCretnry tp fill the. 
same until the next half yearly meeting 
on the 26th January idsUint. After 
verM gtnUemnn had been solirited shid 
declined to lake tbe bbair, Mr. Cockerell 
was induced to accept the office. Mr. 
Tiirton said that before be enleredon the 

H/M India Ifgj/.Voi.. vrn. So^4i, Vj 


buslnqss of tlM.nieel|fighewmT<qaestiHl 
tp state that 'Mr. HOgg had a letter to 
read. He for one would bd glnd to tear . 
il^ ibr though be did not know whM H 
was about, he could gpess wte It camq, 
from. Hr. Hogg stated thatch tild.nM 
appear there to exptete .any .dl 

hiy own, not teinghimsw a«eMl{^^ 
but he atieiMtei ttere on bebMrhf oec^ 
tain pureciors tn lay a letter bMhre tbe 
meeting. He then read tbe foUowihg v 
% tAe Anhscrfbsrs md SkarehaUUr 9 qf 
Lauddbbf iSS 9 CMlfeg.***FeUow tetb* 
scribe rs and Shareholders* Altbbngh we 
have felt itfo be our duty topuhtlsh, that 
we consider ibis meeting, convened by a 
spiall numbei of tbe sbarehoMets, is in 
direct contravention of the fundamental 
rules of these SocleUef> nnd, thereittin, 
altogether irregular and fUagal, 
tbis opportunity to assure you of.omr 
raadmess to convene, incite PWSiflmd 
mattner, a general meeting, of our oon^ 
stiliients for the puTpepe of consldeiing 
any poliyte lolailiig tO;i^e Intofeati of the 
Societies, whenever we ma/te lequoat* 
ad feo to do on reasonable gioumisi add, 
by such number of you iw Is uiOal nil* 
these occasions. We emnstder thlade*^ 
ciaratlon nocestaiy at this |unclUie, ncii 
only to prevent any miscoocetel^’^ ofhof > 
motives for the onposillcMi we fe^ve oibr* 
ed to the meeting iSbnvened for this day, 
but also to rebut the assertion, if made, 
that we do ttot acknowledge your right 
to convene a general meeting, 
are incUued to treat with disrei^t the 
general .body of tl^e sbuteb^ders. J« 
Patties Q. Voung, Theodore ptebtos, 
John Cowimt, Uirvetorapf the l^udablo 
Snclatiee* Caloutta, January 16, 1894. 
Mr. ffiowdeii whited te know wtet «|is 
to H uiimsMte^ by f-eawnahtegroimdsf 
and they could not meettf jtesy' 

HeiiftefiM be did notooiM ter 
c^tpreseM^ent ;of» bit omn.- 

think it ih 

seqimteipf that leUer to mtHib any nl- 
tha cQur|te t 

^ue* 1^1^11 sbite ete^fy^Ote 
^ ^ ^ te^kinttm- 

mealrih oaring thU sheeUgg; and i 
fully tfr* Plomden that we 

have Mteht to nmel; wbegiomms^ bbA 
wbevteeirhr we liter 'eben we Iwve. 18; 
couehik^ inMtert intwstlng to the 
oleMesiijl end more pecuH^ to 
to tate loio efueddemtion the condtel ^ 

thote to whom ow affairs are entfoateq* 

But before iiroceediitg Hi;y furffiwv ^ 
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reler you to letters wblcb bm 
bean publisbed lu the newtpij^rf, aim I 
^'IH ask you if you think a fitting oppor- 
toniiy'tliui nq^ ^uied to ca^l us iogatber 
on' Rinttera of vital Importance to the 
'Interests of these Societies ; 1 allude to 
tile tilling vacanciesi and which no longer 
tten twelve months ago was determined 
. tbbe tbe right ofthe proprietors at laige^ 
* and not to constitute a right In any pri- 
vate individual or the patronage of the 
Directors. I think there lias been too 
much angry discussion, and 1 regret it 
for cdl parties, ani) I am not willing, nor 
shall 1 lend myself to keep it up, and 
though it may hove been considered that 
1 was in some degree the originator of it. 
Which 1 avow so far as having been in- 
strumental in calling this meeting, yet 
neither in private or in public, have 1 
ever Intentionally shewn discourtesy to 
BViyooe,bMt 1 will maintain the right 
of folly and fairly exomintng into tbe 
management of any funds In which I have 
ati Interest, and that those accepting the 
tirust must be prepared to answer to their 
constituents, whoever they may be, as 
ib tbe manner in which they have dis- 
charged it. 1 find a notice in this morn- 
ing*f papers with reference to this meet- 
ihgi which. has just now been termed in 
the letter MUilch.has been road to you : 
a wieetlng ^led by a few subscribers. 
The few sAscribers whose names ere 
attached to the req^lsj^tipn are as follow : 
Cockerell and Co, Bruce, Shaiid and Co. 
Willlnm Bruce, A. K. Smith, J. Leigh- 
ton, Tullob and Co., Hamilton and Co., 
Twen^man and Co., A. Rogers, T. £. 
M. Turlon, Longueville Clark, WiUUm 
Smalley, llbamlaiil Tagore, Rnstomjee 
Cowasjee, Neelmoney Muttelaul, G. 
Higgins, W. Hickey, J. Moor, Macken- 
zie, Lynll and Co., Gunter and Hooper, 
John Palmer, John D. Smith, W. Da 
6ofta, Sbedden and Co. for various other 
parties, Rogoram Gosaain and Gibson, 
McKeliar and Co. Now If this is said 
,tb beaimaU requisition, which is signed 
in a fingte day upon a transaction vAlcili 
^ 4ooJ|c pi ace after three o*clock of the prb- 
Otoding day, I am yet to learn what is a 
competent number of subscribers to caR 
g'Siieoting. The objection which I find 
tp the bolding of this meeting is as foL 
- lows We the undersigned, Directors 
tbs Laudable Societies, hereby give 
I^Mio imtlee;tiiut tbe meeting convened 
^er^n simreholdenfor tbe lStb last, 
is ill dli^, J^nteaveatioD of the funda- 
mental rules of the, tolety, and more 
narticulai^ of the llUi rule of the tth 
Mudohle. and 10th !nile of tbe 13th 
l^pplememh^ t^Lsudable Society.’^— 


Now I bt^g yPU^ particular attention to 
^ese two rufes, and J will shew you 
from tbf report which was drawn up last 
year with great abiljfy by my friend op- 
posite (Mr. Adam), and signed by him 
and all tbe other members of tbe Com- 
mittee, with no reservation except that 
which I made myself } and though tbo 
whole report was not formally adopted, 
yet the meeting which was held here, 
unanimously agreed in that part of it^ 
that it was considered absolutely neces- 
saiy, by those who signed it, for the in- 
terests of the societies, that part of those 
two rules which should make this meet- 
ing irregular or Informal, should be abro- 
gated ; and yet it on these two reso- 
lutions attempted to be shewn, that we 
have not a right to express our opinions, 
and not only that, but that this is an il- 
legal meeting called for that purpose, 
and this your four Directors have put 
their names to, and have thus declared 
that they will put an extinguisher on 
every attempt you make to state your 
sentiments, except you have received tbe 
previous permission and concurrence of 
all the Directors : — and that the same 
being altogether illegal and irregular all 
proceedings and elections bad and made 
Uiereat will be null and void.'* With 
regard to their irregularity of election I 
shall say nothing, but you will observe 
that all your proceedings by their eefe are 
to he null, and void, and that all your re- 
solutions are to be considered as idle, and 
us chuff before iheirwind ; **Tbat no Se- 
cretary or Treasurer can be lawfully ap- 
ppinted thereat, with any power what- 
ever to grant policies or receive pre- 
miums ; and we warn all parties insured 
not to pay any premiums whatever to 
such Treosurer, If appointed, as tbe Di- 
rectors will not acknowledge or adjust tbe 
.illl^oifcs, and will hold such parties still 
, 'liable.** This is signed by Theodore 
, Dickens, J. Fettle, G. Young, ond John 
Cbwie. You are told that wliateVer ex- 
p^ion of opinion ttore may be, the 
Directors care nothing for it, that they 
will not abide by your decision, but they 
wilt stick to tbe order of regularity, and 
have nothing but a strictly legal meeting 
called on rcaiJhahle groundi, if they 
think fit when such ti requisition isre- 
presented iff them. I protest against it. 
and if J were tbe only one 1 will protest 
against that being considered any part of 
the authority of the Directors, and 1 will 
never vote for those Directhrs again, who 
tell you they despise the expressed senti- 
ments of tbe shareholders at large, unless 
regularly convened^by themselves. Now 
for thereason of c'aHiog this meeting. I 
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bare aaid enough of this advertisement and 
wlU now proceed to the next port of our 
busioeis, On the daj of the failure, out 
Secretaries, Crutteoden, Mackillop and 
Co.,— -on the evening of that day 1 was 
informed that' Mr. Wright had been 
elected Seeretafy. think it Improper 
to allndo to any thing that pasted in pri- 
vate, but this 1 may say, that 1 was told 
in private and consulted professionally oh 
tjhe point in the first instance, and before 
I took any part as a subscriber ; hut then 
] protested, as now, that the right of 
election belongs to the proprietors at 
large, and not to the Directors. Vou 
will recollect that the faiilure of Alex- 
ander and Co. took place a short time 
before the meeting 4ast year, and then a 
request was made to Cruttenden and Co. 
to act as Secretaries, which gave great 
offence to many. Mr. Pattle objected 
to any right being in Alexander and Co. 
to hand over the affairs of the Society to 
any Secretary whatever, and Mr. Adam 
was exactly of the same opinion. 1 my- 
self thought that when Alexander and 
Co. failed they ought to have come to 
the proprietors at large to elect a Secre- 
tary. Mr. Adam will say wheUier 1 am 
correct or not, that though I differed in 
opinion in degree on some points, the 
Committee were never divided on that, 
or indeed upon any other, except as to 
the propriety of having a paid Secretary, 
upon which 1 stood alone in the Com- 
mittee. 1 signed the report expressing 
that It was with some modlfijcation. Mr. 
Dickens who was the only Director 
present signed It without any. 1 shall 
now advert to the meeting, which 1 may 
say is your foundation charter, it being 
declared there, that that was the first 
time the proprietors were ever called in, 
or exhibited a desire to supedntend or 
interfere in their own affairs. Therefore 
what is meant by the letter addressed to 
you as to the requisition being signed in 
ihe usual manner, or by the usual num- 
ber of requisitionists, I do not know, f 
say that 1 know of no meeting ever 
called oii|lhc requisition of the sub- 
hcribers at large. The original meeting 
ou the 31st ol December 1832, was 
called by Crultenden«and Co. and did 
ever any body say that it was not regu- 
itrly convened ? No one jjver said or 
appeared to think so, but they said let 
us turn to the affairs of the Society and 
appoint a Committee to report. The 
first meeting after that was not convened 
by any requisition by the Directors hI 
large, but by* Cruttenden. .Mackillop and 
('o., the disputed Secretaries, under Ibe 
aiilhorily of the meeting, when it wu» 


directed that the meeting should be poft- 
poned till the report was ready. The 
second' meeting Was held hare in eoMN 
quence of Mr. ratlle*s objecting to 
rooinf of the Society being too imuU, anfi 
the place not sufficiently public. Mfi 
Adam Will say whether my recoUectiofi' 
is correct { that he and Mt. Dickens 
supported Mr, PatUe^s view, and it was 
accordingly held here on the Hth of . 
Janoary. On that day 1 ttiggesed that 
the Directors whose conduct was Im^r 
pugned, should see the report, and have 
time to make their, answers to it, and 
on the foUowing week we met again 
when the report was read. 1 will now 
rnad some passages of the rejKirt. I ad- 
mit that ibis report was not formally 
adopted, and though I concurred In its 
being generally adopted, there were some 
passages in it to which I did not agree, 
but it formed the grounds of the subse- 
quent meeting, ond bears the sanction of 
Mr. Dickens' authority to shew that the 
recommendation of the reportmet with 
his concurrence ; and there was no Indfi- 
viiluul at the last meeting who did not 
feel that It was impossible that any Di- 
rector could thereafter insist 6u these 
two rules. 1 myself said, you may de- 
pend upon it that the Directors will never 
acton them after that report, and the 
expression in the resolution as to public 
poeral meetings; and yC|L this meeting 
is to be stopped to-day by these two 
regulations. laqiiU now read to you a 
part of the report. On the present po- 
sition of the Laudable Societies, your 
Committee will only remark, that lAe 
failara of the\ lattt Secrelat^s and 
Treasurers being a case w'bolly unpro- 
vided for liy the articles, the appoint*' 
ment of provisional officers was a proper 
act of discretion — not of power but 
d/scrstiw — 7 (Aear, bear,)— “but they 
further think that In the. then circum- 
stances of the Society, the Directors 
ought, on the failure of Alexander and 
<^rO., to have called a general mssiing of 
.^Kbsrribers'^hear, hear)* -at the eaiiidst 
possible period, for the purpose of laying 
berore;i,tfiem the condition and pTokpect^ 
of the kooiety, the more especially as no 
lost in publ|sbli)g the usual in- 
tfm^ffofi of premiaikisjbeing due.'* Geti- 
tieem,, 1 am not reading of what ha** 
taken place in 1834, hut I am reading of 
what took place in 1833, but which has 
equrt .application to what has taken 
place lO 1834, with Ibe single exception 
of the appointment of provisioiiul officers, 
the Directors tiaviog taken upon'.tticm- 
^elvv^ ; — 1 say, as a matter of patrtfnSgts 
they have taken upon tbemjpives to ap? 
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)K>iol6b«ioluie1y a Secretory wlkore sigira- 
ture alone if to be the wornint for your 
fkilMieri|itifmr (hear.) Tbe report goei On 
10 W llwt ** In tbe future conduo'^of the 
lidi^Me'Sei;letfei,your Committee cun- 
^ei^lMTera! Important modlftcationi of 
‘iW'^Xltjii^amentai regulHtlona which they 
here barely* Indicate, indifpensable 
wj tbe etBclency of ]|(e Societies, 
. a^d 'Ibe protection or sobicribert/* 
J4biungst *tbein Is this on which', 
(though there was a diffr^reiice as to 
rhtf* recommendation of the Secretary) 
there was no dlflbrence, that the clause 
of article (tbe lOtii of the rules of the 
the seventh, and the eleventh of tbe 
tbtrkeenrb Society) should he annulled. 
(hear.) Was it your opinion this time 
laat year, when you appointed new Di* 
reetori, that you were never to express 
ytmr opinion but on the permlasioo of 
the Oireeton on ** reasonable grounds 
(huffhter.) Was (bat your opinion 
theif, and is It this that has been acted 
upon ? I will now call your attention 
to Ihe charge that this meeting is ille- 
gal. It was a recommendation of tbe 
ANntuIttee ** that general and public 
meetings of subscribers in Calcutta 
shaii be anraially convenfal, at which 
ihe Directors for the ensuing year shall 
he' dhfCted by ballot.” Where are your 
Directors of last year $ how have their 
'sitcces'fOtv bapn elected, or bow has sane* 
tion been given to tbeir coutinuunce in 
office r Now the only loaterial part of 
the. report that comes after this, is, tbe 
names of tbe parties wbo subscribed to 
''ft, and these are ** W, Adum, Henry 
Hendarapn, W. Bruce, and Theodore 
Dickens.*^ My own name follows with 
this remarkf 1 concur generally, but 
with some qualifloatioiis to the above 
repoirt, Thomas £. M, Turtoii.’' Gen- 
tiemen, I have not receded one iota 
froth what 1 expressed a year ago. 
Dpou what ground the Directors have 
thought advisable to do so 1 re^Uy am 
u( a loss 1o conceive. But let alone 
'fhiit, , Ibhie should bare been an ajiniial 
i^iiNstldh ^^ tbe chief object for which 
W^O^mittee was appointed was with 
j^eiynce to the management of Ihe So- 
Thai meeting was adjourned, 
we mat here ngain, I pro- 
11 this losohitioB : '* That no suffi- 
i. gmi^d appears for the removal of 
jnwi^ibu-ltirtitteodeD , Macklliop and Co. 
frbm tkSi dRcp of Secretaries j and that 
they te to continue tbeir ter« 

vices ei Semfiurh^.’^ Js jhat or is it not 
an asrmiiilf on 'tba part of the propria- 
tbrs at largi tb9J they had power of re- 
meial and (flection : and u b^re is it :eF! 


that any more than a provisloual appoint^ 
ment could be made by the Director* ? 
jSven the rvsolutfons say not a word of 
the Directors having the power to ap' 
pjfnt a Secretary, Gtnd tbe report aays, 
that tbeir insolvency is a case not pro- 
vided lor. How, was my motion met? 
By an amendment 'by Mr. Pattle, who 
proposed that in future tbe Seventh 
Laudable Society should have a paid 
Secretary, and this was negatived by a 
majority oi 1^7 votes in one society, and 
103 in the other! And yet tbe Direc- 
tors, three of them at least, in tbe face 
of this majority, appointed a single indi- 
vidual tbe paid Secretary, witnout re- 
ference to tbe Socletitfs at large; thus 
not only altering the mode of manage- 
ment, but in direct contravention of a 
resolution of tbe shareholders. Evan 
Kup()osing that they had the power, 
here is the expression of tbe submribers 
that they thought it not right to be ex- 
ercised In this way, or that they should 
have such preference in the appointment 
of tbe Secretary. But I will lay this, 
that It was impossible for them to do 
more under any circumstances than to 
appoint a provisional Secretary, and that 
they could not appoint a paid Secretary in 
ihe face of tbe wishes of tbe shareholders 
without reference to another moating. 
I have beard it whispered that the whole 
of this opposition arises from tbe cirauiii- 
stnnee or Mr. Cullen not being elected. 
1 have, gdhiiemeri, very great pleasure 
ill being able to stale to you that Mr. 
Cullen never applied lior any thing but 
a provisional appointment, and aotwitb- 
standing that two of the DireCtofa 
thought that a meeting should he called, 
not only wu!«. none called .then, hut hohh 
has been caUed lo the present time. I 
win take the liberty of reading that 
which 1 have requested the party to 
place in my*1iauUs, the ortginiil letter ot 
Mr. Cullen sent on the day after bis 
jfitilure, tbe very day on which tbe paid 
Secretary was appointed in vtolaiion oi 
tbe express wishes of these mejorilies. — 
2o the Directors of the Ca/eutia Lauda- 
ble Visiles.—*' Gentlemen,*— Jn tbe 
course of this day you will learn that niy 
firm has at last been compelled to sus- 
pend its poyments, and to seek protec- 
tion In the Insolvent Court. This even\ 
precipUatad chlefiy by extensive hostile 
measures commenced this term in tbe 
Supreme Court, by hostile crediton, will 
leave me wiihout any thing but a scanty 
prospei'>t of subsistence lur tbe luture/' 
I nmy hest; s atb that Mr. Cullen did 
not. wh-n ihh was wriuej». rxpcj t more 
than fv. *1^0 fi monlb, Ihe eirouitl si- 
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lowed to Colvin end ('a, not very miwh 
oortaliity for a ntaa who bad onoe bad 
Mr. Cullen *a prospee'is. The letter go«K 
Tbo^ ub doubt poseeitted of 
vNdob and I hope unim- 

paired eimrgiea. bftera meroBntlle career 
of IT yeara ib thta pidce, 10 or 12 of which 
were In inUinate\oniiectioil with your 
Societies. A« (beae Sodetleji’ affairs are 
at tbii moment in perfect order, and their 
funds In the most satlffaetoiy poiltlon, as 
litr as our prooeedloas are concerned, I 
hope the circumstance will be taken as 
auifuring well of the future, should I be 
so ior fortunate as to ba entrusted with 
even the tempturarff charge of their 
affblrs to which \ humbly solicit your 
acquiescence.** In that has be violated 
any one duty of Secretaiy and he asks only 
for lemporary charge; and 1 am told my 
opposition to Mr. Wright is because 1 
am disappointed of the election of Mr. 
Cullen. But 1 can safely avow that 1 
have never lent myself at a private 
meetlnkof any sort to extinguish public 
aAsembiies. It is opposed to all my 
habits and feeling, and I appeal to all 
whether f have ever been known to be a 
party to wish to put uncontrolled pu- 
ironage in the bands of any one ; and I 
never would have sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of anyone without the concurrence 
of a public meeting except as a temporary 
provision. The establishment for con- 
ducting the biislneu is perfectly distinct 
from that of Cruttenden and Co. and all 
collections and investments will be 
effected In conformity to the regulations 
by the Bank for such time as may be ne- 
cessary, it receiving from ihe instructfens 
as you may pass them in the usual man- 
ner; Your very faithful servant, J. 
Ccbiimv. Calcutta, Jan. 10, 1834.*'-^ 
** I think this appeal requires from us 
the most favourable consideration. It 
Is necessary, however, to call a general 
meetlhg to fill the vacancy* Mr. 
Dickens, I see, spaces of the Banks, 
hut one was apimbited last year. D. 
TsG'oae, 6. Yovac.'* There is an 
endorsement. ** Read T. DIckejis. f 
think a meeting should be called to take 
this into consideration, and to appoint a 
new Secretary and TrOosurer ; the latter 
li^iDg one of ibedBanks. T. Dickens.’* 
That is the original letter, iiut where is 
the meeting? A meeting was called of 
five who are acting as Directors, but to 
this day has any been called to sanction 
itr I think I have detained you long 
efiougb, hoi It is necessary for me to 
^tate dearly and distinctly the gfoundhon 
'Hiidb I ‘‘Sy the*!" have a iicrht 
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resolution pessed was thpi, wMoh . Juw 
proposed by myself, and seconM 
Smith : ** That ball-yearly gaheraliim^^ . 

ingobebald, at wblcb.aqAted,iiei 9 IN^ 
shall be exhibited^ and vacancies atoungst < 
ofiiea baarars he filled up.’^ .Now hi jet 
that ah express avowal, that the rlghtls 
In uf of libiig up vacaiwkee of 
bearers; awAo the Dlrectoie think that 
they have appointed the person whom 
these Societies would have eleotsd timir 
Seeretaiy at this meetlugl U not, they 
have not acted right* Be your choice 
good or bad, it Is your choice alone that 
ought to guide and Infiuence your trus- 
tees, and though they were unanillUNl^ 
in the appointment uf one, and a mii(io- 
rlty of this meeting wished for another, 
they are bound to exercise the provi- 
sional power you have giveu them, as 
>ou would wish, and not as they wovld 
wish. J conclude with this resolution, 
and I do hope we may express, an 
opinion, though four of the Direciqirs 
think w« cannot do so. The Chairman 
having put the resolution to fh# vote . it 
was carried unanimously with, the ex- 
ception of* Colonel Beatson ; who then 
rose and stated that his objection rose 
frutti^ the cifCumstaDce that it was laid 
down in the rules, that no general moot- 
ing should be called without the conciir- 
reiice of the Directors. On this some 
discussion arose, but as^be obJeeUon 
was made afteg the resolution was car- 
ried, and as itwiS overruled, it is npt ne- 
cessary to notice it further. Mr. Clarko— 
There is only one point which appeanto 
have escaped the accurate observation ot 
my friend, Mr.Turton, in brlnglii^o notice 
the Irregularities and delinquencies of the 
Directors. » It was resolved on the lITth 
of Jaouaiy last year, that no siiificient 
grounds exl*t to remove Cruttenden, 
MacklUop and Co. from, the office of 
Secretaries, and that they be requested 
to continue to act as Secretaries, so that 
they were appointed Secretaries only, 
and by that meeting it was ftirlher i^e.- 
sulved that the Union Bank be. 
Treasurers, Ac. Now I beliere I ne^ 
not teii you all, that the Union Bank 
have ever since been employed as 
TrCNttUien. How then *have the Di- 
rectors deposed oot*only Cruttenden, 
Mobkillop, aud Go. from the office of 
Seerditties, but. also the Union Bank 
from Ibe office of Treasurers, for bare 
1 find tbat Mr. T. Wright signs ,hls 
name not only as Secretary but also as 
Traasurer. Mr. Tufton I 
pose knotber resolution, which is eielrly 
natiessar} . { Will ask, would any one ot 

joultke io entrust jour nghu and pri- 
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¥fle|ilil6f«A<Mis'VrtK) hot « no oqmiran 
ilAuibt 4mfa >no? If you do, I tay it 
€aott^lHd#too with pTopri«*ty and with* 
out tht of A majortty, nod no 

fenNhi ho a Director without hhld- 
tlM; t ilni'e. This sectiv to me (o be a 
iwMdimt proposition, end as Colonel 
Mhlnm sn^a, it is necemMy to define 
fmn Tight, f trust to haveftis and your 
ittpjyort on this oocasion. There are 
two Societies, one of wblob roommenees 
at a diifhrant period from the other, as 
tveU al that the sabscriptioiis are 
ilifibrent. Some siibsortbe in one and 
some subscribe in the other, but it may 
baippai} that the interests of the Jath 
ntny be opposed to the interestn of the 
trlb 1 say, therefore, no person of the 
7tb has a right to he a Director of the 
iStb, uffiess be is also a shareholder in 
both, or has the sense oi a great mojority 
of Shareholders in his favour. In tbit 
way former Directors were appointed, 
hut I beg to be understood that 1 do not 
dispute ydnr right to appoint who you 
wiH, but matutain that it is proper no 
fjoracm should be appointed who has not 
•an tfiterest In it 1 move That no 
fhvion Is oHgtfate to be a Director of 
•fittifnr of the lAudoble Societies without 
Ibe nifont of the majority of the share- 
holderi end snhscribers to the Society 
Wheiehi he is ip act ns a Director, unless 
he shall bold f»me share in such Society 
at the time of bis el^ljon j but if be 
here a share then a majority of those 
present WiH be competent to elect him/’ 
f'bere were two persons appointed^ 
Baboo DWttrkanauth Tagort*, who has 
an Interest in both, and Mr. Greenlaw, 
who has alsr an inteiest in both ; and 
Mil Ms. Greenlaw and Dwarkanautb 
Tagore were originally for proposing our 
pftiadtChairman to be a Director, but 
MO WMit'awBy, and they then chose Mr. 
fit^and Mr. €owi«,-^nd these are 
Mnong the gentlemen who would shut 
your month except you concur wiin alt 
M Dlroetors, anti who say tl^ut yoo 
Me me right to give expression to your 
d e tf Ml ue i i t s otberwlsn. The important 
MeidaB^ that they have, are that Mr. 
Mild bis two and a half shores in the 
thbio Wbhdi be ts an old subscriber, and 
fMlIfr.'Oowlobas a share in the 
Ihth; Whidl bw acquired as late as Nov. 

not belbre. (hear, Ai>nr.) Js 
iM' tlie inUMe knowledge of affairs 
MiWk liMerous tnlerests that have 
•entttfed bhn to- shat your mouth, and say 
yoWSM M iQphit imtess he give you 
HfrteOnseniltOiioao? wmtfant 

Oatttto hifU^to SMy, I, a hall sbureholder 
in one so<Ndiy, will noteltow any sbiure- 


hpldor in the other, to c^n Jiis ipoutb 
widieot my express.sauetiuu. Reeoileet 
what is contended for; not that one 
member shall call a meeting, but that all 
five ol the Directois"* shall concur ; fqr 
this resolution goes to that extent. 2^ 
that here js a gentleman elected a Dt-i 
rector. 1 propose a fbsoliition that Mr. 
Cowie is not ^iglble. Why, he cannot 
give bis consent without stultifying bt» 
own nomination, and in eJleci lie would^ 
sny he had clearly done, .that which iS’ 
improper ; and yet this ride is to be in- 
sisted fin, and that by Mr* Pattle and Mr.^ 
Dickens, who oppose themselves to, and 
are at toiol variance with, every person 
who infringes rules which the community 
at large cun only give^to Societies of this 
nature^ 1 confess it is with extreme 
regret that .1 see those two resolutions 
thus condemned by the Society at lurge^ 
|mt forward os a shield in favour of these 
Directors, by whom we are detnandcfd to 
give up our grounds of meeting ; for you 
are told by them that though you may 
insist on it, without our concurrence to 
call a meeting, and never again shall a 
meeting be c^led, and these reasonable 
grounds must be pul before it. It is time 
if such resolutions are to be acted on, 
and if this is only to be a preliminary 
meeting, that it should show the senti- 
ments of the Society ; U is time that the 
sboreboldem show they are determined 
to take th| business into their pwn 
hands, or to keep a oontroul on the acts 
of those they appoint. They must not 
allow that to be done which will destroy 
the eonildence of those in the upper pro- 
vinces, but to take care that every per>^ 
SOD, however distant, sbaJi huvp jho 
power of coirung forward ^heuevei^' be 
pleases, and also take care that the pemo 
who is appointed shall have equal In- 
taiests ^ath those who are as far ofiT as 
Agra and Meerut, as wall gs those resi- 
dent in CaicuttR. Is that, or is it not, 
the way that public confidence is to be 
gained, that Directors shall be appointed 
who have no common interest with you, 
and that they shall have the power oi 
shitUing the mouths of all others? Js 
that the way that justice was done be- 
fore ? It was froth the want of controul 
that the misfortunes happened, whii^b 
would not hkve happen^, if you hud 
that power in the management, of your 
own afiairs that doDstitutionully beluugif 
to every Society whatever. Let us have 
110 more interlopers ; for 1 will never 
consent tbut my funds shall be frittered 
away, that m*w arrangements shall be 
made, and a complete clmiigc shall bo 
made in the esUtblhhineni by persons wbt' 
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cQufrtbtUe A MftUiiTe in one of tbeS«ci«« 
ties. I bopq >«] Witt tie unaoimotos iatbis 
resolution wbicli f propoie. 1 move it In 
the name of common seiiae» end I call 
on jott in the name of common sense, 
cqnnnon justtas, and common straiglit* 
forward boneet to support me in 

carrying it Into effect. This resolution' 
was seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
was carried, with the exception of 
Colonel Beatson, who ofier^- some 
remarks after the question was decided, 
which, therefore, and on aoconnl of want 
of room, we omit. Mr. Turton*- It is 
aecemary, from the shortness of srour 
time, that 1 should get through the re- 
maiiliiig Tesdutiopf as fast as posslfaie. 
The next is a most^important one, and I 
shall tell you what I mean to follow it 
up by. [Here Mr. Turton read the re- 
maining resolutions on which he ottered 
a few passing remarks.] The resolution 
which 1 shall now submit is— That 
Messrs. Crottenden, Macklllop, and Co. 
having become insolvent, the thanks 
of the meeting be tendered to them for 
their services as Secretaries to the two 
Societies for the past year ; and that in 
teatimony of the sense entertained by 
this meeting of Ibeir conduct as such 
Secretaries, James Cullen, £sq., be re- 
quested to continue bis services as Se- 
oretaiy to the two Societies; and thut 
be be put into possession, as such Secre- 
tary, of the books and pap^ belonging 
to the two Societies.^’ l>t me slate 
why I think Mr. Cullen has peculiar 
claims on this Society. The old Di- 
rectors will forgive me for referring to it, 
fo^ it if a subject of as much regret to 
•me as it is to them. At this time last 
year it was the opinion of some, that 
there was not one cowrie belonging to 
one of the Societies, and but little in the 
•ofher, and that t^ aecurities in the 
bands of Mr, Cullen placed there by the 
former Secretaries* and Treasurers, for 
funds not timn fortfaeomiug, were worth 
little or nothing. » Whatever they were 
worth we. owe chiefly to Mn Cullen. I 
have the autborityof asbonourable^a mn i 
us any. in Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Ander 
eon, that it is his impressfoa that Mr 
Cullen is the Direetof who pressed the 
^oriuer Secretmies for the securities 
wbieh they gave, and that* it was owing 
to bis firmness chiefly that you got those 
securities from them. In one of the 
Societies about a lac of rupees has been 
realixed in the last year. 1 considered 
it my dutj^when I came to this meeting 
tq get what information 1 could, as I 
wga told that the Directors would not 
be.here, and accordingly 1 pibcured the 


foUomliig statemeikt^ the present 
tlon of their, funds. qjfdiw 

Fundi of tiu! JLwdabh, Sooieiy •. , 

a <f 8u> Rs. 

In Gompajqr^ Paper • a 

„Ciisb In the Unioa 

Banin . . . 1,3»Y U U 

8.. R*. MIliUT 11 11 
Balance due by Meian. . 

Alexander and Co. se» 

cored by Bonds,, dm. ^,35,6)16 TX T 

Sa.Hs. 8^0a,0T4 9 6 


13fA Supplmentariy Laudabk Saeietp^ 
Sa. As. • 

Itt Company's Fapor • 1,71,100' 0 0 

„Cash in the Union ^ 

Bsnk .... 31.338 0 0 

Sa. Hs« ],74Jfe38 6 

Bahmce due by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. su- 
tured by Lapsed Shares 81,330 tt % 

Su.Rs. 8,01 , am" a s 


Maklflg> the whole funds of the tblrteentb 
to exUrnd to two lacs of rnpeeny when 
last year we were told that there wna 
nothing In tbai Society; and not aiingie 
cowrie has been lost by the prosnni- 
Secretaries as long as ttthy have acted 
either as SqcreWles or Treusurera. 
Have we not mn an original obiigallMi 
to Mr. Cullen, and have we h^ any 
reason to make us forget it 2 1 have 
seen' with great pain charges in. the. 
public papers against Mr. GiiUell, and as 
your time will not allow me to do Uai 
length 1 VrIU only state the.- plain fliCKS 
and hNure them to your judgment. The 
first is that he gave « preference to Gun- 
ter and Hooper, end it was stated 
aho to-fdayy that Meitrs. Gnattr and 
Hooper could not have obtained ex- 
ecutton till the Idth January, 1834 * 1 
beg leavatodiffer on that point. »Whsa 
the platnt is filed In the vacetion, as was 
the case here, parties need^^not Incur 
muchs dlflloulty in getting judgment in 
term tmless sham pleas are pleaded* On 
thaith. day of the OotolAf iarev Messrs. 
Cmtleodcsi, Macklllop, and Co. were 
obiigod to put in bail, sod natioe of ex- 
ceptieaol hail was given. To ypavdoh 
a judgment of that term, they mlg^ 
baewpleaded a sbam pleai which m%hl 
base rSeldeoted them to a sevosa and 
heavy p untstoent oader the loselveat 
Actior dela)^ tbe credllor*. ^IMing 
themselves «|« this sitnatioe, and be- 
lieving they might still be.4Ue. totstemi 
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tbe tomnt th«y auf*, on the liit of‘> 
November! e cent^vflon of judgment 
.which Wee 8led on the dth* thui Mviitg . 
tronhie end vegntion to their creditor, 
r nod golning time for themidvei ttll tbe 
commencement of the preeent term.. 
When the prevent term arrived they 
were vtUl in that vUnatlon, thottgh 
they had then a hope that 'a few dejs 
nfigbt produce a difference in a certain < 
quarter, and on which they bad reavon 
to place lom'e, though I admit not a 
strong reliance, and thinking that they 
might perhaps avail themselves of that, 
and for ibe general benelit of the credi- 
tors, they agreed to pay one fourth of tbe 
sum of Rs. 86,000 and to obtain time 
to pay tbe remainder in three sums, 
namely, on the Istof March, tbe 15th 
of June, and the 2ad of October. Had 
they not done that they would have 
been subject toi, and they would abso- 
lutely have incurred, as I know po- 
sitively, an execution next morning taken 
against them for tbe whole sum of 
lU. 86,000 : and now, if any man will 
say that ought to disqualify Mr. Cullen 
^ from eating a morsel af hard-earned 
' ^ad In fitture«— that man has a differant ' 
Vealing from what 1 have. It Is bard to 
‘ j'lidgO'every man acting under tbe pressure 
of.ndiifortunes, which most of those I 
uddross never have experienced, and 
which 1 hope tfey never will be placed 
in. But with all tbe ini|fortunes that 
have coma upon them,'! am satisfied 
from wbat I know, and tbe enquiries 
1 have made, that there is no bouse, 
amongst all tbe unhappy failures which 
have taket place, whose books will bear 
a chNier Investigation, or whose conduct 
wUl hetUlr bear the strictest scrutiny, • 
than that of Cruttanden, Mackillop and 
' Co. I «bave the pleaiufe to say, that 
this Is not the first vole of thanks offered 
to aanmiiber of that firm ; and I am yet 
10 Imn, that if any thing is to be laid to 
the dmitge of one member, tbe other h 
not lo he a partIci|taitor in tbe injury. 
Tbe .tlnioD bank have borne testimony 
to thffJeharocter of Mr. Bipwne as tbe 
adiahsmiui hf their committee ; and they 
faavdl'^liot^^iCnipled to give him, in tbh 
hqim of hbimtafoftune, Ihe ritght unction ' 
of Umfr Blanks. Ulef they go further, lo 
enqohrn irtiMt. had been the conduct of 
Mr. BniPhfi In • ^^*7 action of his life ? 
TheydifiM that he had done well ; they ’ 
found hM been a good servant to 

them^ and they did not think it neees- 
saiy to Oondolhtt . him iinbeard, where > 
trihnoals wCrt' 0pen4o punish deiinquen** 
clear and where; if need should ever be. 
there i$ a powir. ns you hare, to displace 


any man who shall ultimately prove at 
any time unworthy of your codhldtice 
for If Mr. CoUen is appointed to-day by 
you, he fs also ' remevabie to-mqnow« 
But if they hare been good and faithful 
servants to you, 1 say withhold hot from 
Mr. Browne or Mr. Cullen upon any sur- 
mises of delinquency, not to you, but in 
matters tn which you are no way con- 
cerned, tbe thanks irbicb ere due to them 
as Secretaries of these Societies. There 
is one other objection made to Mr. Cotlen 
(and If it applies to him, it is very ex- 
traordinaiy that it was not made to tbe 
other also) relating to tbe funds of Sir 
Alexander Seton^s estate. 1 find in ibis 
morning’s paper, a letter signed by Mr. 
Wm. Blunt, as attorney of Sir Gbariei^ 
Blunt, at borne. It Is there stated that 
Mr. Cullen recatved instructions to invest 
the money belonging to that estate as 
be received it, in landed securities. This 
conveys to me an idea very diR'erent from 
wlial I should consider a representation 
of tbe real truth. It had been originalVy 
stated that be was directed to invest the 
funds as received in Government securi- 
ties. The real facts are theso Mr. 
CuUeh received a letter, which I bold in 
my hand, firom Sir Charles Blunt, in 
which be says, The accomuanyln? 
power of attorney, I trust, will enable 
you lo receive ibe proceeds of tbe Go- 
veroment securities standing in my name 
belonging to Ibis estate, when tbe same 
shall, from time 'to time, be paid ; of 
which proceeds yon will please, In con- 
currence with tbe agents of Lady’Seton, 
deal yrllh conformably to the order of tbe 
Master of tbe Rolls, made in a stilt in 
Chnneen^ entitled Seton and otherii 
Blunt, Bt., a, copy of which oiiler utIfQ 
accompanies this.*’ In December lil$8^ 
Ibis WHS received ; and in December IIL'IS, 
Lady Baton’s aghnts made their aji'pvib-. 
ance for the first time. The answer oT 
Mr. Browne was;—*’ Send me yotir 
power of attorney.” Apd the power 
was merely to receive and recover money ; 
tlmugh the direction of tlie Court of 
Chancery was, that It'sbould he laid but 
in such real securities (meaning landed 
property) the agenis^of Sir Chariet Blunt 
and Lady Seton might jointly agree 
upon. A letty from Lddy Beton tup-< 
plied tbe defideocy. Prom the time Mr. 
Cullen received these funds, In June last 
(for that was really tbe commencement 
of it, and wlten he ekpbcted to get over 
all bis diflUculties) he iept possession of 
them, as be might have hMn called bn 
tbe next day to pay them over, or apbro- 
priate fbem acefording to tbe directions 
be bad rereired. 1 have beard it said. 
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thiit b« mi^bt bav« put the mo'ney to tbe doei tt follow tbai every mun htts acted 

Bttuk ol Bengal. H« might imve done ^ Imiidulontly because lie cumiot pay dvery 

that, and li«i migbt have shut up shop. I creditor ? Again, when these fmm walfir * 

appeal to the aseroanttte men around about to be paid off, ' Mr. Cullen had 

me :-^Caa any miui tolce money and put written tome to Sir Cbarles'jpihint a tot- • 

it info a bank, for leArity, without say- ter, stating that they were about to hh 

ing 1 am not fn a At situation to keep it } paid, and praying Instmctions. The Asst ' 

But was be autboriaed to do it? Sup. letter directed them to be re-invested in ' 

posing— which is cer&toly a remote pos- Government securities. They were re- 

eibility— supposing be took on himself to invested In Government securlttof. Then 

have done so,, and there was a sudden came tho letter of August and the ' 
run on the ^nk of Bengal, and any order of the Court of Chancery. Ho 

misfortune to it (I admit not at all likely thenceforth held them subject to sooti 

ever to have even taken place ; but a order, awaiting the concurrence of Lady 

possibility) what right would be have to Seton. Where Is the breach of trust? 

justify his placing it there ? And can it When he is told to Invest them, he does 

be said tbirt this is a breach of trust, so ; and would have concluded the mort- 

wheO'he abides by w^€ be it directed to gage, but then in the mean time came 

do? OnibeSdtb or December, 1A3<1, bis misforiunes. It this to be told 

fortbeAnt time appllcutlon was made against him as a fraud? Is this justice 

to him ; for the Arst time be bears of to a fallen man ? 1 say, fraud and breach 

Lady Stoton : but if be were then re- ' of trust is the ground of the accusalion ; 

tjuired to invest the nioiiey, was be in a and neither fraud nor breach of trust is 

situation to do so : Ho might have dona there. 1 call Jay my hand on my heart 

it with advantage to bis general creditors; end say, that I would trust him as soon" 

lor a person who owed the Ann 118.27,000 as any man 1 know. 1 say there is no 

wanted to make a mortgage, so that by breai^ of trust. He could not hove re- 
paying over Rg. 12,000 he would have fused to receive money without avowing 

leeoveced that amount to his estate. And insolvency. Do you demand why ho. 

though be did not write on that day, he received it?— demand why be received 

•did on the day after, and received an im- it from others ? But whilst be went oOr 

mediate answer, refusing the mortgage be could do no orherwise. Have you' 
and offering to sell. For these state- suffered by bis Arm ? 1 deny it. Ontbo 

ments I appeal to the cbairman, who is contrary, 1 have seen a letter from a 

acquainted with tbe facts. (Mr. Cock- friend of bis, one of the loriAbr Seoreta* 

erell nodded assent.) The A^t day of ries, complatoio^of bis conduct as press- 

term came, and with it came notices of ing him too mura fbr your security, say-'^ 

actions so numerous, that tbe house felt ing to him, You deal bard with us in 

itself oompellrd to a sudden close, and pressing us so much :** thus seemlngun- 
tbe petition was got up in baste without kind to a pprtoo whom 1 know lo be bis 

the assistance of the professional gentlff- friend, in endeavouring to bring ffhck to 

mao behind me, who only koaw tbe your pockets tbe money wbfpta of right 

failure would take place a few hours pre- belonged to * them. 1 have said thns 

vtously. Then the charge is this, if it is much in explanation ; but 1 will add that 

any thing, that Mr, Cullen having this I have applied to the cbairman iqiposlte, 

cali on him, he ought to have paid this us well as being furnished with the oii* 

money In preference tb his general ere- ginnl cowespondence, and I And thatino 

ditors, rather tiliaii to i^fow it to remain appllcniicm tras made ibr these funds by 

in tbe some circumstances as the funds Mr. Bluht tilt the 27 tb or 29th of De- 

of tbe nsd. I ask yon if there is any cember huit On ibe And of January; 

tiling now, if there is any thing which this le'i.tor'iimm^ Cockerfll aodCo.'^was 

Mr. Cutten has done, or that tbe Arm of sent to |he agents with an ahtborlif, 

Cruttenden,MuckHlop and Co. has ddne, imperfes^ tint Atot instance, from Lady 

which ouj^bt to subject him to the with- Setoiif^TOicb for the Arst time autburi^d 

drawal ol’ the conAdenqd of these Sooie- any infa^atoent of the. furtHsi ® de- 
ties. i say Wfihdfiw tt, when you know mand titoDiialstent with the directions of 
it ; hot Uto tiibunal to opeif where de- tbe Count'd Chancery,. Are thorn red- 
linquenctes may be punished. Do not sons for withdrawing irom bimyourdmff- 

single him out as tbb one, and ibe only Adencel : Is bis n^; gone as Wbll m 

one, wbosbnli be visited for not having his monayy If bis mind haddelcttora^ 

funds to readiness when some may sup- in any degree, it was from that illnw 

pose that he ^bt to have them : for if augmented by qalamity, not o^vbiled 

every one could always have all bis funds certainly by toose attacks upon nto.illim- 

in veadtness bo would never fall. But duct^ which bis apfillealton has pvtu 
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rise to for ttdfi which I will venture to 
nay will prove nothing extraordinary In a 
house brought luddeoly to insolvency. I 
nnk you to eonoade this, not as an object 
for bis DialDiBoance (for that is i|pw of 
secondary ^hseqaeocejy but os some 
halm, to bis mind in the hour of bis mis- 
li^fiuiie. I ask you to do this for n de- 
serving servant of your own, who I be- 
lieve, cooscientionsly, is entitled to it. 
1)0 you think that 1, who have ten shafes 
in each of these Societles-^do you think 
that if 1 thought it was Injurious to them, 
that I would advocate him to the preju- 
dice of my ownlamliy? Do yon think 
I would do more for him than 1 would 
do for my own flesh end blood ? And I 
hope you will allow that our profession 
does not altogether steel oor hearts, and 
that the only access to them is not 
tbrougb our 'pockets. 1 am (ffoud to say 
that I have still one feeling as well as 
others (chem have still a feeling of 
/rjendsblp which does not desert me 
when Iflnd my friend fallen into distress, 
(can tinned cAeers), This resolution 
was carried unanimously. Mr. Browne, 
—•1 trust you will bear with me, If in at- 
tempting to address you I should for a 
Inoment give way to my feeling : but be- 
fom 1 Mve proceeded far, I hope the 
oldcct for which 1 rise will give me 
energy to enable me so to express myself 
ns not to Incur your displeasure. In the 
tot place, hbeg to thank you most cor- 
diflly for the vote of thanks you have 
pamed for our managonfont of the Laud- 
nble Societies. It is a source of great 
'Consolation to me in the hour of my 
mtsibrtune to have your approbation 


for paying a small sum a few days after- 
wards. If these chtagaa are consistent 
I leave you to judge $ and 1 ako leave 
to you to judge whether on this occasion 
my partner and myself (for I cannot se- 
parate him from itf^self) — ^whether we 
have met any thing but vindictive malice, 
instead of the Ubmal resentments of a 
gentleman, (cAem)!' Another person 
has come foiward, who is of high rank, 
member of council, a judge in Israel — 
Mr* Blunt bus come forward to give bis 
version of the story, though it is some- 
what difierentfrom Mr. Dickens's first 
statement : but 1 have yet to learn that 
the auff^ettio/a/si is not equivalent to 
the suppresna vert, 1 say, that Mr. 
Blunt has suppressed the truth to serve 
his purposes ; be bb declared that we 
were ordered to le-invest those fonds in 
Laudable security on our own autbovity l 
and bos so expressed himself as to mske 
it be believed that we bad been months 
and months In the negotiation of this 
matter instead of eight or ten days f and 
be has suppressed a part of the eider in 
Chancery, which would have served to 
explain our conduct :**and I will say, 
that if there have been laches, they have 
been on the part of the honorable Mr. 
Blunt and on the part of Ms eoadjutmrs-r- 
the agents for Lady Seton*— and not on 
the part of the firm of which 1 have been 
a member. Gentlemen, I again thank 
you for the manner in which you have 
testified your approbation. I may have 
expressed fhyself with more warmth than 
I intended; bull have been known to 
many of you for eighteen years in dif- 
ferent occupations, and 1 do imt know 


(cAeem) After the explanation which 
Mr. Turton has given of the two charges 
bi^ht a^inst my partner, I need not 
detain you on the subject. Geatle- 
mtni, I avow that if there is any blame 
pttaobable to my partner, J am also re- 
lypnslble ; for my interests cannot and 
will not be separated from his, (cAcar#). 
It was under legal advice, and under the 
eenvietion that we vrould benefit our ore- 
tors, that we agreed to m a certain 
oiip 01 money: and this has oeen brought 
^ utorge against us I 7 Mr. Dickens 
In the pdbyc papers. Mr. Dickens has 
[Ahmxn, bf ao doing, with defnm^ng 
; and he las done this, be- 
ffMMW d uottifion has arisen between you 
ul|oiit the Liable Societies. 

A charge against you 
dM- Wtol ^ breath, as 
charged us, with lefevence 
to fotMls, with not baviiig 

^d itein awdp tea ^s before the 
tolim cCcsir mm, white he blames us 


that in any of these I have given much 
cause of offence ^to anyone: but if 1 
have done anything, either oa apiaDfos- 
slooal or a mercantile man, to: merit 
your dJ^approbatton, I regret it much; 
because 1 have met in thin Sodefy in- 
nimierable aets,of klndnem and prow of 
good opinion, which I hove evei' en- 
deavoured to deserve u foe at my abili- 
ties went I shall never be able to offer 
a requital for the kind manner with 
whicn you bare treated me in to time 
of my misfortune; and 1 only hope that 
tote who have endeavoured to wound 
my feelings wllUin to day of their ca- 
lamity be able to lay their beads oa their 
pillow as easily as nmlf or my partner 
con, and as void of offence to God or man 
in Uieir.’public or domestfo ralitions.** 
(cheers), Mr. Turton,-^! shall not pre- 
face the next resolution, which has re- 
ference to the appointment of Directors, 
with more words than I can help. It is 
impossible that two opposing powers can 





exwt, and it Is q«i(a evidiml ihmi they 
cannot go on cordlaUy and Nba|i]dly toga- 
thaf : and I abould liave bean glad to 
vaUi>k»omy Ulreotor who tald ha tbinka 
that a pttbllo infMktiiw li naoamty In the 
buslneitaf toe Soetanea* I pfopo&a,*^Tbat 
toe following gentlemen be Humiliated as 
fit and proper penont to be appointed at 
Dlreeton for the efitulng year in lieu of 
the present Directors, viz., R. Cock* 
erell, William Bmce, Dwarkaaauth Ta« 
gore, B. Harding, Captain Ousely, and 
C. B. Greenlaw; and Itielieve that 
there is noahjeethia to any one of them. 
Mr« Tnrton was pioposad to ha added 
tolheJist, bat declined as he thought it 
would toad more to hmmony if he were 
Dol appointed.: i Rustoinjee Cowasjee 
eeoonded the vedtUitliw, which was 
oawlied unanlmomlf,^- The neat Reto- 
laUon was toen put to the veto with ve^ 
11^ comment, and being seconded by 
Ceptaln Forbes was carried unaoimonsly: 

^ — **That tbeResoluUons of this rneeting 
beeominimleated by the cbalrman to the 
gentlemen now acting as Diieotors of 
toe Landable Societies, with a request 
that they will forthwith call a mveting 
either by themselves or in conjunction 
with the gentlemen now nominated, as 
fit and proper persons to be appointed 
Direotoff on such early day, and at such 
place as may suit their convenience, for 
toe purpose of confirming the present 
Resolutlona and for taking into con- 
sideration generally the afiuini of the 
Societies.'' Mr. Torlon— ^ believe I 
have eow come pretty near to the end 
of my Resolutkms, nod, what is better, 
to the end of my speeches. The Reso- 
lution I - now propose is; ** Tha« a 
Committee be appointed to consider and 
prepare in communication with toe gen- 
tlemen now nominated as fit and proper 
persona to be. appointed Directors, a new 
set of Roles consolidating the two old 
Soetedesat their rmpectlve periods of 
tormtoatlon into one new Society, with 
suebtirovisions tbr'tfie onmihl appolnt- 
raent'Of Directore, as well from toe va- 
■ rious desses of society in India as also 
general • Directors firom any clam, and 
with such provisioBa for toe security ot 
the funds as shall be' best adapted to pro- 
mote the prosperity, spermanency, and 
purity of the Society upon the footing 
ol mutual asauraiice. Such rules to be 
submitted to, and approved by a majority 
of the subscribers to each oi the present 
Societies before being flnaUy adopted.^ 
TWf was seconded by Mr. A. F. Smith 
and was carried unanimously. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were then apimlntea 
the Committee, namely, Mr. Willi?, Mr. 


Greenlaw, Mr. Turton, Captain Forbes, 
Mr« Gonion, and Mr. John Lowe. Mr. 
Turton, to a short address, theapiopomfi 
a vote ii toaaka to toe ohatnnan, whitoi 
was ^anlnuNisly carried, awl the chalr« 
man having replied the 'meeting dis- 
periedr The Ibllowiitg is a list of Um 
voters at the meeting :-*«-iPrewaf and 
.difefirfisg.-‘Cookeiell and Co., R. C. 
Jenkins, Primer and Co.^i Assignees, 

R. C. Jenkins andT« Holioyd, Maekiti- •. 
tosh dbriCOt^B Assignees, D! MacIntyre, 
Assignee of Crnttenden, MnekiUop and 
Co., Sboddan and Co.r Gilmore and Co,, 
Maelmtiflie, Lyril end Co., Mailer, 
Ritcble and Co, /Wieer.-^. Higgins, 

A. Wight, J. Primer, T. Plowdan, C, 

B. Greenlaw, H. HenderMii, George 
Jessopj J, Lowe, J. Leighton, K. Mad- 
kenzle, W, Peters, W. Prinsep, W. 
Smalley, T. Sewell, C. Udny, Dwarkg- 
nauth Tagore, Prosonocoomar Tagore, 
Kogoram Gosalnby J. Palmer, Rostom- 
jee Cowaqjee, Thomas £. M. Turtofi, 
W. C. Blaquiere, A. Rogers, Hamilton 
and Co., Twenty man and Co., D. Paaf- 
son, Gibson, MoKellar and Co., Ad- 
sbootos Day, Premothonauth Day, J. 
Rondo, W. baaosta, W, Hickey, N. W. 
Forbes, J Moore, Tulloh aad Co., W«H. 
Abbott, J* Prevlte, W, Oreenway, 
Gunter abd Hooper, Adam F. Smith 
B. Preston, K> 0*Dowda, J. H. 
Arathoon, M. Collier, Nllmoney Mutiy 
IjoU, Blssanaut Matty Lolly J, W. Dk- 
costa, H. Fitzgerrid. 

The Unim BJnIr.— A general half* 
yearly meeting of the proprietors wli 
held at toe Union Bank, on the Idtb 
January. Colonel Frith having been 
called to the chair— the following report 
was read by the secretary 
The ezpirsdion of another lAlf year CiSs 
you toother as usual to receive tbe^feil* 
odical report on the affitlrs of the Bank ; 
to inspect the acocnints and proceedings 
of toe post six months, to fill opteoati- 
cics In the direction, end to eserctee 
tliose powers of general supeivisiot^ and 
fMintroul which belong to toe pro- 
prietary body. The accounli^yote ibfil 
llnd on toe teble,^inade odt totoe naeal 
form; aidl the general lesritwitotoito a 
net profit on toe haif-ymir’s^taniiietkpis 
of^ Hs. 54, m WJh whtob^pMs 
abent'Tifper cent, m toe c^dtai, and 
will enalde you to deelfito. wdto •afi9^> 
a dividend equal tolbab of Ite^fiMphs 
six moittos ; namriy, ' 75 Aa4^/f|i.^i|ijlw 
sbme^ fir at the vale of 0 per dpktSf Ay 
annum. When yon consider toal 41$ 
mainly arises %om the discount an^'oiNli. 
credit loan batlnoss of the 
hardly at aR fioiii rirculaikm c# dor 
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notei. you will probably. be of opioion 
that It Is as gond a retarn for Uiaoapital 
emjiloyed ^ 4 was reasonable to expect. 
You win ali^p. perceive that an extended 
circulation, of our notes (of peurse 
Onjler priAiit and cautious maosge- 
.nfid) is an object of the greatest 
imiKirtance to the Bank ; and would 
iMd considerably to its ways and means for 
Increasing your dividends, already larger 
. than are Msfly obtained on equidly solid 
security elsewhere. In tbe last half- 
yearly report you were apprized of tbe 
great reduction produced in our circula- 
tion by the panics arising out of tbe com- 
mercial failures 12 mootbs back. It fell 
' from J3i lacs to about 2^, apd has con- 
Unurd ever since at nearly tbe .same 
amount till within the lost montfa, when U 
has gradually increased to about 4 lacs 
of rupees. This low state of our circu- 
lation is owing, doubtless, to tbe con- 
‘ tinu-d uneasiness in regard to mercantile 
credit. The Directors are In hopes that 
better times are at band ; and that, tbe 
confidence of the public in tbe stabtUty 
of this bank in particular, Is becoming 
firm and establisbed. In proof of this 
* /ac^ they deflre your attention to tbe 
‘ remarkable circumstance^as contrasted 
^Ith former alarms— that tbe great and 
lamentable failure of Messrs. Fergtisson 
and C^o. in tbe end .of November, did 
' not produce tbe slightest efiect on the 
afl^irs of .thg Bank, either by return of 
its' notes or by withdrawals of depositors’ 
balances. Subsrquenily indeed, to that 
. uoforlufiate event, our issues of notes 
have shewn a tendency to increase ; 
while tbe market value of our stock 
wbicb^ormer panics had depressed to 
I,S00 Rs. per share, has gradually risen 
^io Ss. Rsf 2,100, with expectation of 
, tncreave. It is thence inferred, that tbe 
public begin to appreciate tbe difierence 
‘in, point of solidity, between private 
banks, or bank notes issued on the 
.mredjt of single firms, and those of a vei^ 
large Joint Stock Company* In Uns 
place it seems proper to report for your 
aatil^action that the bank bas sustained 
no losses whatever, by its dealings 
apy of the firms which have un- 
J&|(qpately failed. Our transactions with 
.^Iq^pder aqp Co. were finally wound 
the 17 th Optqberlast, by tbeBapk 
m BpMal paying odf tbe entire of our 
interest at the rale of 7 per 
«pi} ^ Be. for which con- 

m^tkm wejtave up. to them the ample 
' sf^riuetjw^ held for the ultimate 

. of all our, advances. Of our 

and Co. 

only Rs. f3,Tj(!P. raniajn undischarged : 


for which we hold mortgages on houses tw 
the origioall^ estimated value of six lacs 
of rupees, besides 44gbares in our Bank. 
These alone are much more thau ooougb 
to cover the baUnce, wbieb, bonimr, the 
asflgnaes am gradually reducing. By 
tbe failure of hlesars, Colvin end Co. the 
Bank lost nothing whatever, having no 
transactions with that bouse. Tbe more 
recent, insolvency of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Co. will entail no loss whatever on 
this Bank. Tbe whole of their, transac- 
tions, not covered by apecifto Indigo 
.pledges, or by endorsements of undoubted 
.solidity, amount to So. Rs. 1,50,000, 
.against which we have to set off our 
liens on their 50 Union. Bank^ shares, 
.and, a cash balance of Sn. Rs. 40,121 io 
.hand ; exclusive pFsorpiuses oa Indigo 
in the possession of the Bank, and also 
the present dividend of Rs. 4,625« < The 
proprietors will no doubt be weU aattiAed 
with this exposition of tbe state of tbeir 
affaira in relation to the faUmrea which,. 
during the last year, have cait'Sueb a 
gloom on commercial credit . and our 
.society at large. The informatioo which 
this report conveys, that the Bimli has 
not only not suflered, but has oontinued 
Its course of mcMtorate though Increasing 
prosperity, will be of uia when made 
public, in dissipating those groundless 
apprebensions among the shroffs, wbieb 
have kept down the circulation of our 
notes, ever since the failures In Jthe 
early part of tbe year, and the diacriHiit 
then suddenly thrown on oar papec by 
our powerful rival tbe Bank of Bengal. 
,The Directors are of opinion that the 
best remedy for all ibis, wlR be found la 
unreserved . publicity ; and It is their 
intention to take meosums for enwlog 
any person wbojdeases, tp satls^.tMai- 
self at any ^ to the naoMNi of 

tbe actu9l proprietors, and the chfinges 
whkdi ^rom time to time toko piece in 
iht list of ^^reholders. The appUea- 
tions which were mode to Govenement 
for a charter, have not yet been attended 
with success ; and it. is understood that 
the , question has beeH' referred home. 
But under tbe new India Act, the 
Governor* General in bis legislative 
capacity, will probably feel himself 
more fully at liberty, and without in- 
termediate reference^ to any higher 
• autborlty tea grant incorporatioiis, ahd 
If It shall still be tbe general wish to 
. obtain a charter for this Bank, it may 
then be effectually solicited. Tbe ques- 
tion whether a charter would be really 
beneficial to a Joint Stock Company like 
ours, if» one which bas often been dis- 
cussed liere j and ou which hitherto, 
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the preponderaAoe of optnloii bai been 
Iq favour of a cbartor. Novertbeless, It 
ia a questioa worthy of Ptuf (toHberate 
oonaideratioo. for it aaemt at limit a 
doubtful point, wbofhor tba eonfldence 
of the psblic be lAt ifreAdpibened rather 
than weakened^ by the abienee of a 
charter; and the comiequeAt liability 
of every membef to hia aasociatea anU 
to those who deal with the bank. A 
chartered bank may bold out more in- 
ducements to purobasea of its shares, 
owing to the limitations on individual 
liability; but the risk incurred by each 
individual becomes a less and less de^free 
of risk, in proportion fo the number of 
the Joint. Stock Partners* Among 000 
shares^ it is very small indeed : among 
1,009 (as origintlly ■ intended for this 
Bank) it is reduced to almost nothing; 
partioularly, when each share-holder, 
and every one who deals with tbe Bank, 
has' eai^ access to know who sells out 
and who boys in to the joint concern. 
A vneancy occurred in tbe direction of 
your affitirs by tbe resignation of Mr. 
W, F, Fergnrson in November ; but as 
tbe periodical meeting of proprietors was 
so near at band, tbe directors thought U 
beet that the vaeaitqy should be left to be 
ftUed by a ballot of proprietors this day. 
As the current six months will close the 
period of ftve years for which the Bank 
is estabiisfaed as a company, ft becomes 
necessary to cal! your attention tn the 
expediency of taking steps for continuing 
tbe co-partnership for a fiSrtber period, 
assuming it to be tbe general opinion, 
that the success of the institution 
though slow is sure ; and that our 
haying been able to make way ift all 
against troubles and difficulties, such 
•as India never before witnessed, is a 
proof of tbe usefulness of the Bank, and 
the^ sofiBdoess of its establisbment. 
Since this report was first prepared, 
•mmiher distressing failure has taken 
piece; that of Messrs* Cnittenden, Mac- 
killop, and Co. Much as the Directors 
cannot but regret this addition to so 
many previous oalamHies of a like de- 
fNsription, they are bappy In being able to 
assure the proprietors that the tlniof. 
Bank will , not lose one rupee by tbi 
event. AnoUier vaouncy in tbe direC' 
tion will BOW raquire to bo filled op, in 
lonsequeiieoof the retirement of the late 
chairman, Mr. Robert Browne, a gen- 
tleman whose services to this Bank 
have been so beneficial, and so unre- 
mitting, during all the recent periods of 
dtfiicttUy and diuiger, that the Directors 
cannot allow Ibis report to be closed, 
without seizing the occasion to tell tbeir 


proprietary body, how much the Union 
Bank' is indebted to tbe talents and the 
zeal of its late excellent chairman. ' 

J. YOUNG, Sec. to tbe Union Bank, 
rj/tfon Bank, /Jee. 31, I6:i3. 

' The report having elicited tbe appro* • 
batlon of tbe meeting the following 
resolutions were agreed to ' 

1. — ** That tbit fupoirt Is approved by 
the meeting, and that It bo pubtisbed in 
all the newspspefs;'*^ , 

Tbot the accounts now sub- 
mitted are approved and passed by this 
meeting.** 

111.— That a half-yearly dividesid, 
at the rate of six per cent, per annum, 
or 75 rupees per share, be now de- 
clared/* 

That the Proprieton deeply 
deploring tbe exent which has dc'pirived 
them of the services of Mr. Robert 
Browne, as chairman of tbe Directors 
of tbe Union Bank, feel tbe highest 
gratiffcation tn recording tbeir nhafii- 
moiis approbation; and in offering to 
him their sincere thanks for tbe seal, 
energy, and talent with which he ,mot 
dlfftciilttes of DO ordinary description, 
and by which be materially contributed 
fo tbe maintenance of the Bank in , its 
present prosperous condition.’* 

V. —-'* That tbe Union Bank has been 
highly beneftciitl to the commerce and 
society of Calcutta.” 

VI. — That it ti eipeiient to renew 
the present deed of co-partnership for n 
further term of fen years.*’ 

VH. — That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration and 
report, preparatory to tbe next half- 
yearly meeting,, upon tbe %ate of 
tbe Institution, and tbe ^st means of 
continuing it with incraased utility. 
The Committee to have authority 
to take legal advice on this deed as 
to any alteratiout that may be expe- 
dient.'* 

VIII.— That the Committee do 
conhist 6f the following persons \ five, to 
be a quorum — viz. 

Messrs. K. II. Cockerell, IV* .C- 
Hurry, H. M. Porker; Baboo Asbootos 
Day; Capt. F. Jeokim; Mr. Samuel 
8mitb; Baboo Radamadub Baneqiee; 
Messrs. A. Dobbs; If. Brade; W. 
Carr ; Colonel Fritbl** 
TbemeciJngthea prooeeded to Meet 
two new Directors, sice IV* F, 

Fergomon and Rmiert Browney 
Messrs. Asunder Rogers Ofbd 
Carr were unanimously eleetodf.. 

Bengal itfiglfcal Retiring 
quarfonj generkl meeting of tbe 
bers to the Military Retirlhg Fom was 
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held on the i3th of Jan. Mr. Surgeon 
Cdrbyu in tbeObair« The business wtt>: 
commenced by the secretary' reading tbe 
Qtiuierly Report of the Committee of 
Maongementt^in which was exfaibNed, 
l«t, 41m votes of the members of the ser- 
vioe ii^n the ultejralioiis proposed to bd 
npde in tlie regvlaiions of tbe fund, es 
revised by the temporary committee of 
manegers ; whereby Jt appeared that the 
Several iilterptions, and regulation Itb, 
•ectioo I«t, to be iidded to the plan were 
carried by a majority of IfMi against a 
minority of 22.— 2nd. A statement of tbe 
receipts and disbiirsementa of the insU- 
tiitioii, shewing the recoveries effected 
from subscribers in tbe Military and 
Civil pay departments, and by tbe secre- 
tary of tbe fund, from tie commence- 
ment, up to tbe 31st of July, 1833, to be 
8a. Rs. 12,607 0 10 ; and the disbune- 
mentson account of office establishment, 
stationary, printing, djc. up to the 3 1st 
of j>ecember, 1033, to he Sa. Rs. 
780 1 11, leaving with Government a 
balance of Sa. Rs. 11,017 7 11. By tbe 
slatemenU furnished from tbe Military 
and Civil pay deportments, It appeared 
that of the entire list of subscribers about 
eighty only had paid contributions to tbd 
fund, several of whom bad paid tbei^r 
donation and subscriptions in Sonat 
instead of Sicca Rupees, some subscript 
lions only commencing from Januaiy, 
and other suOlcriplious only from May« 
During tbe past year gentlemen 
bad been elected temflbrarily members 
of tbe Committee of Managers, viz. Dr. 
T. S|)en8,and A. R. Jackson, tbe former 
in the room of Mr. Surgeon H. S. Mer- 
cer on till election to tbe office of secre- 
tary, and ibiklatter in that of Mr. Sur- 
geon J. Hut^inson on resigning his seat 
in the managemeiit. Agreeably to tbe 
regulations of tbe fund, two other gentle- 
men, viz. Messri. F. Corbyn and M. J. 
Bramley, tbe senior and junior in tbe 
management for the past year, were to 
go out by rotation, (but ware eligible to 
be re-elected) whose places, as well at 
those of tbe two temporary managers, 
vseie to be filled up by tbe votes of tbe 
eehiMibers at large. Among the letters 
ySj^. bad been received since tbe last 
meetfbg, there was one froth 
Co(* Casement, B. Secretary to 
Gov^rhmeAt in tbe MlUUiry department, 
date the 13th of Noventber last, 
tbe memorial on the sub- 
(be* ettabUsbmeut of the fund,- 
together wRb^ tbe p{aa, the. therewith 
subaaiitiHl) WCaihl be immediately trans- 
raljM to thb <he Cowl of Direot- 
ora for tbetr dioiBidbvallen \ one fFOm 


Superintending Surgeon W, Thomas, 
and another from Mr. Assist-Siirg. 
Roger' Foley, withdrawing Itom the 
Society; and one frorti J. A; Dorin, 
Esq. Accountant . Military Depaitment, 
furabthiag aidhorlty *lo the i^tdency 
paymaster to pay contingent bills of 
tbe institution, provided tbe amount did 
not exceed one bundled Sicca Rnpees, 
inclusive of forty nipees credit granted 
for current eapenees. Tbe committee in 
conclusion bad to observe that aUbouab 
any great additional number of subscri- 
bers was not to be anticipatad until tbe 
reply to tbe memorial front the Hon. Iba 
Court of Dlractors waa receivadr yet 
from tbe list of names already enroRed 
as aubieriben to the ^food, and from tbe 
iUll more numerous lift of gentfomon 
who had concurred in tbe petition to too 
Hon. Court for tbe estaUisbmeiit oMhe 
institution, amoontlng to 284 signatuMe, 
there appeared to be sufficient evUenoe 
to warrant tbe conclusion, that on the 
sanction of the Court being ebtoloed, 
there would be but few membern of tbe 
service who would not come forward to 
render it tbeir support. Tbe prasent 
list of tbe subscribers to the fund was 1 
member of tbe medical boerd'» fi lupariii- 
tendiog surgeona, 60 suigeonv, and 12& 
assistant surgeons; total 182. Upon tbe 
above report it was proposed by Mr. 
Bramley, seconded by Dr. > Spans and 
carried — That tbe quarterly report ef^ 
tbe committee of management ^ oofO- 
firmed. ** A letter was next' rend firom 
the Editors of tbe India Jmsmai sf 
Medical Science ^ staling that they wouM 
be happy to publish, free of expence, any 
repfirts, edvarUsemants of neetings, dr 
other matters conuected with the feed, 
when it was resolved unaiikinoutlpN^ 
** That toe meetlcg express tbeir best 
thanks to the Bdltomior tbeir ktoduess 
In o^ing to render their assisteuoe in 
furtberance of tbe interests of the 
oiety.” Proposed by Mn Bnunhiy* 
seconded by Dr. Jackson, and earned 
unanlmcMisly--^^^ That tbe quarterly re- 
port of the Committee of Managen be 
sent for poblicaMnn to the India^mrnal 
of Medical' Science, ^ MEE- 
OEHr Secretary.— Calcutta, Jen. Ifitb, 
l«3d. • 

Annivertary^f ike Calcnity 
Aeeockttion,^li is mueb to be 
regretted that the twelfth anniversary of 
tbe Calcutta Bible AHociation attracted 
so few attendants as it did on tbe )8th 
of January, at tbe Town Hall. One 
would suppose that in a cause which hm 
for Us object the supply of the desCIttiie 
with tbe oracles of divine Inspiraiion, an 
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ioctettRe of zi»al woiikl be (lUplftyed on 
isvery aoutversar)'. ^ut a great falling 
off woR afldent on Monday e?anlDg. 
Whether it it to be regarded ai a certain 
syatem. of decUae^ or an oeoailonal 
neglect d duty to which all are. mure or 
leia liable, we are not prepared to decide. 
The report of the proceedinga of the 
committee, which was read at the open- 
ing of the meeting, elthough not so 
favourable as could have been desired, is 
not altogether devoid of interest. The 
friends and supporters of the aasoctation 
are assured, that notwithstanding the 
numerous dlfBcnities with which the 
committee have had to contend, on ac- 
ceont of tbe^ general depTession of affairs, 
the work hat heei|L g^ng forward, and 
the beneft^al vesotts, attending the dis* 
trlbntion ef the scriptures, have proved in 
some instances very encouraging. 
Among the Christian population, copies 
of the scriptnres have been dispersed 
wherever a want of them was dis- 
covered, and in addition to these, copies 
have been given to the couduotors of 
schools and benevolent individuals, for 
the use of Native youth. The report 
lecopiines the fact, that the blble, which 
wseformerly rsgected or approached with 
fear, is now not only generally used in 
jMhooU 08 a class-book, but received 
with avidity by a number of young per- 
sons, who, being conversant in the Eng- 
lish langu^e, a^ having bad their atten- 
tion drawn to the Christian religion, are 
stodying^ the scriptures and enquiring 
after the truth. It is mentioned, that in 
regard totheiupplytngtheChristianpopu- 
lallsMi with blUes, it dees not appear Uiat 
there are many persons who are destitute 
of them. Some of the gentlemen of the 
coomiUtee have been ectlvely employed 
in visiting the poorer class of inhabitants 
of tbe ci^ to ascertain tbeir wants, and 
amongst those who have been supplied 
with copies of the bible are many who 
are members of the ehurch of Rome. 
Tho demand amongst tbe Native schools 
has greatly increased^ and consequently, 
the number of copies thrown Into that 
channel has been augmented. Tbe strong 
desire evinced for tbe attainment of a 
knowledge of the English language has 
bad the effect of givinS'a great numericdl 
iqprease.to the schools established by, and 
under the superintendence* of tbe mis- 
slonarlei. In these, schools tbe blble, us a 
matter of course, is introduced, and tbe 
Christian religion sedulously taught. 
The publ'c examinatfons of some of 
these scboolrhave eviooed^tbe progress 
which many have made in scriptural 
knowiedge, nod instances can he named 


in which that koowleilgt* has affected the 
heart, it Is hoped, wUh asnving influence. 
The flnancesof tbe nssoviaiion are smaU. 
There was a balance at the end of lS3fl • 
in ltd favour of 656 Rs., and tbe ooUeo- 
tloDS since that period up to lust moath * 
have amounted to 2,030 Rs. T^ ex- 
penditure is computed at 2,120 Rs. 
leaving a balance i^ainst the association 
at tbe present time of 81 Rs. Tbe 
number of blbles, testaments, and de- 
tached portions of scripture, issued from 
the depository during the year, amounts 
to 1,443, being 442 copies more than 
were issued during the year preceding. 
The grand total of issues since the forma- 
tion of the association amounts to 41,035 
copies. The number of languages, in 
which tbe scriptures of the bible depo- 
sitory are translated, is above thirty. In 
reference to making tbe bible a clasr- 
book, we think some remark made by tbe 
Rev. Mr. Duff, in a communication ad- 
dressed to tbe committee are extremely 
judicious. Jle says, Convinced from 
experience that much dishonour has been 
reflected on God’s holy word, that its 
saorediiesB has been frequently sullied, 
and tbe reverence due to it vastly dimi- 
nished, by tbe nnseeming practice of 
converting it into a common class-book, 
in which the boys are drilled and disci- 
plined, chiefly or partly for tbe sake of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language — we have all amng restricted 
the use of it to (l^se classes, the boys of 
which are sofar advanced in their acquaint- 
ance with the language, as to peruse it 
with tolerable ease and intelligence. In 
tbe books previously studied, i|>eTe is 
contained a good deal of moirunind re- 
ligious instfuction. The minds of the 
youths are thus doubly prepared by a 
knowledge of thingt as well as a know- 
ledge of words, for tbe reading and com- 
prehending of the book of life. A oopy 
of tbe blble Is put into the hands of each 
boy in the more advanced classes. A 
certain portion of it fs prescribed, which 
is to be carefully read at home. On the 
following day, a fixed hoar la devoted to 
u thorough examination of the class on 
tbe msortbed passagea— dbe grand ob- 
ject Miig to ascertafii Urifotber eadh 
pupil hat understood mtl mastered Itb 
contents. In tbe coufse of Iheexamlna- 
tion, doubts are solved, okjcettona cM- 
ated, difliculiles removed, llfoitfatkiht 
offered, and practical bbservalloiis ifd*' 
dressed to tbe understanding and Hie 
hearL^’-^Snffiishinan. 

Mariners* and 
fknsf*— The Annual meeting 
Bengal Mariners and Wldywhi - It^und 
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Will held on the 20th of Jeduary at the 
^cretary ’s office. 1 1 was better attend^ 
than inch meetings usually are in CA* 
cutta, v^hen no cause of excltem^mt 
exIsUi tbere^eing 1 i members prwnt. 
On leaking over the statements produced, 
we were happy to see that the long pre* 
calling tendency to a reduction ol the 
eapital by increasing claims upon the 
institution, has not been in operation 
during the year just expired. On tbe 
contrary, aithoogh, as we shall presently 
show, tbe number of pensions bas atiil 
gone on increasing, with a proportionate 
increase in their aggregate amount, the 
funds are now about 2,400 rupees, in 
excess of tbe balance of 1832, the amount 
Ikeiog, 

On Dec. 31, 1832 Rs. 3,04,875 4 8 

AndonDec.3l, 1833 3,07,202 1 0 

This augmentation bas occurred, noU 
withstanding that many members of tbe 
second and third class (tbe first class 
includes those only who pay up a regu- 
lated sum at once, and have nothing 
afterwards to pay) have discontinued 
their subscriptions, and thereby forfeited 
all claim upon tbe fund $ by which dis- 
continuance tbe fund is in (his way very 
much benefited. The following Is a 
general view of tbe state of the Insti- 
tution. 


Members^ 

Families. | 
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1st Class 

117 

157 

215 

308 wh.sbares 


3 

3 

0 

6 hf. shares 

Total, 
2od Class 

IIP 

160 

221 

313 j * 

21 

21 

37 

43 wh.shaxes 
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' An application was made on the part 
of Mr. C. A. Caverke, on tbe ground of 
illness and absence at Cbiniurab, to be 
allowed to pay «p bis arrears due siiim 
tbe 1st of July last,, with such interest 
hnd penalty for his default, as the meet- 
ing might think proper to Impose upon 
him. There being a jrule however, limit- 
ing the grace to 2 months in respect to 
resident defaulters, and 8 months in 
respect to absentees, the meeting de- 
cided that the at)pllcation mutt be oega- 
ttved. A letter from the Rev. J. Hul- 
loweli of Madras, was read, soliciting tbe 
consideration of tbe directors to a petition 
from tbe widow of Serjeant Major 
Hillyar, of that presidency, who, having 
been a subscriber it tbe 3rd class, bad 
sufTared his subscription to fall in hrrear 
since July 1832, nud lately died, leaving 
a widow and 3 children. Tbe widow 
begged that herself and children might 
be re-udmitted to tbe fund an payment 
of arrears *, but the rules were considered 
as precluding tbe members presimt from 
giving way to their feelings of compas- 
sion. A question arose of some interest, 
tbe discussion of which led to ah act of 
justice in the reversal of bn erroeehns 
decision upon a case brought forwaM at 
tbe last annual meeting. Mrs. Catherine 
Spencer, widow of Mr. F. 8. Speacer, ap- 
plied for leave to register her third child, 
(the first tod second were legisterd, but 
tbe second died.) But a rule Was adopted 
on tbe 2W of July 1823, that all future 
members should pay a fee of 40 rupees 
on tbe registry of every -child after (ha 
second, in the 1st and 2tid daises, and 
fiOjupeestn theSid class, wtlhin thlraa 
months after tbehr birth j and (h|i tale 
had been inadvertently construed ai &a 
meeting on tbe 8tb of JarfUafy Idsn; to 
the preiudice of two children of Mto. 
Dirver who were then deddr^d inad- 
missible to tbe beodtts Of the fund, 
bbeause they had not been registel^. 
-The husbands oT both these widows beW 
members previously to toe date of tbe 
rule just quoted, it was resolved unaiM- 
moufly, that their children were entiUed 
to admission without pieidoos tregistiy 
and without fee. Mr. Brae had the 
merit of advocating this retibipective 
juitiee to Mrs. !briver. Tbe meeting 
elected Mr. Oxhorouglt as a director,fin 
place of Mr. ‘Ronald, deceased, and re- 
elected Mr. Ross, out by rotation, and 
imssed a vote of tbanks to tbe dtrectors 
of tbe past year. It Was suggestA by 
Mr. Phipps, that It would bo very bbne- 
ftdal to the 'bommuntty, were there at- 
tached to the present initltatiou, but 
quite distinct therefrom, a supplementary 
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Aiod ibr poor poopU, in wbicb, by putting 
ta jtheJr savlogi, they wi^ht entitle their 
wfdowii and fa|nUfes to a stipend propor- 
tioned fhbifetOf instead of finding the 
means of enterin^sucb a fund reitrioted 
to a amount of subscription. Mr. 
Dunbar^ who occupied the chair, much 
approved the, idea; and wished Mr. 
Phipps, Smith, and Mr. Oardner, to 
form themselves into a committee to 
draw up the scheme ^ but the matter 
went DU farther than to elicit an opinion 
from most of the genilemeii present, that 
noi^isting institution, as now constituted, 
fttirp answered the purimse of providing 
for the Uppilies of uncoventinted servants, 
and othbr persons of small means, who 
might nevertheleA be able to devote 
something, to a fund for such an object. 
Before closing our notice of this meet- 
ing, we must say that, when the rule of 
4uly J883 was referred to, it struck uses 
paipabty unfair. That rule imposes upon 
future members, and future members 
only, the necessity of registering their 
children within three months, on pain of 
iTorfeiliDg all benefit of the fund as re- 
gards Inch as are not registered, and 
further, taxes them on registration; 
wbbceas all members of a prior date are 
exempt from both the penalty and the 
tax. The plea that pre-exUUiig mem- 
bers cc;pld not be deprived of tbeir rights, 
ia ho'Justfdcation, since all members, old 
anb hew, are e<][ually liable to the fluctu- 
ations in the out-turn of tBe fund, and 
have equally been obliged to submit to n 
necessary reduction from 40 rupees to 10 
riip^s per month in the amount of the 
stipends to children. Now the tawfor 
registration, and the depriving of children 
unreglsteied^ perhaps by mere inadvert- 
ence in the one case, and not In the 
other, is the same as if it were resolved 
to give less in the yiray of pension to the 
survivors of the hew'tiian to those of ^tbe 
olg members, Butj saui a gentleman 
present, new inembefciabscriho knowing 
the rules ; tberefqrg there is d^pjustice. 
yiti might ansWpr, that every one is not 
able at once 40 difcern an' Unfalrfiess, 
(witness the {London Baoitahle^Assintnce 
Society,} bls^gpaid against iih fair- 
ness in tbe'ridM oPa bnbllc institntioii; 


but we have stiU a 'ittdinger poiht to 
uApe, that the Bengal hiarinerB'^ and 
Widows’ Pnnd receives a donation from 
government of dOtf rupees per month, 
and therefore it is a speciM of breach of 
trust io distribute that donation olherwiM 
than as Ihtei^, equally among all per- 
sona .paaomihg members of .the institu- 
tlou. To ns it appears tberetoce, that the 
rule in question should be rescihded; and If 
iSsjf India Mag. Voi.. vni No. Ja 


the fund suffer by the defalcation of fef«. 
and by the loss of iU chance of escaping 
pensions on unregistered cblUren, the. 
dehpit frthould be made uu by a furthv^'* 
reduction of the pensions, should that be . 
necessary, which we slnc<«rely hope may 
not be the case.— Cowrier. 

LifficuUm of ike from Ute 

BseaetioH of Revamte.-^Wo have fre- 
qiienily stated, that the subjects of this 


Government are reduced id great distress 
from the revenue which is exocted from 
them, more particularly by the transit 
duties, and by reg, 11 , by which so 
many estates have fallen into the hands 
of Government, which is almost into- 
lerable. The Governor- General appears 
to ns in some respect to coincide with 
us in opinion ; for In the letter which he 
wrotn to the home authorities regarding 
the Bombay presidency, his lordship al- 
luded to the excessive taxation of the 
natives of this presidency, which is a 
proof of our assertion, that the Governor- 
General acknowledges the fact. If, 
therefore, at this Juncture we inform him 
of the peculiar hardships which the na- 
tives suffer, he may be expected (0 listen 
to them. We certainly understand It to 
be bis Intention to afford relief to the 
natives of the country, and therefore in- 
treat his lordship particularly to interest 
himself in the abolition of regulation 11 . 
That regulation is intolerable to all 
those who derive revenue from their 
lands ; and wif would pray bis lordship 
to call up before bis council those suits 
in which the company have been en- 
gaged with the ziimeendors, and be will 
then be able to ascertain what m terrftic 
regulation this is. Of all the regulations 
passed by Government, it A the ilw of 
this regulation that torments the people ; 
no other regulation like it exists in the 
code. We will gradually publish ail'tbe 
unjust acts which we have heard as 
having resulted from that regulation. 
We DOW only offer the following remarks 
respecting it* One of its clauses provides 
that all eh'urs which have been thrown 
up in river, when they come to be 
cultivateif,' belong to the Government 
Now; Iwitek the, singular etibets of this 
prpvbton,' Tbo Isamuttee is a river to 
the eastern part of the codntry, not very 
wlj^e, but 'egtremejy deep and rapid: 
behee"' there ate xiff tow churs formed 
in it; yei many porttods of land npoirfto 
banks have come directly into the p^ 
session of Government: the reason 'Wf 
which ii^ that when two suraeeQdar^"tbi* 
siding pAits banks, bare a bdondaiy dlki 
poto, end one clf them is east, tbb 
party gets some one to prrsen>n pvtRlou 
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to tii« euUt^ctnr^ itatirifif tbat tbe gnmnd' 
is an aepreUein, and according to reg« II. 
ought to hjtloQv to (•overnmefit. The 
OoliecterM In brder to shew bU 
and attention' to the public inteiett*, 
Vondi an amaen to the spot, who Im- 
nedlatelv niake9 known bis private de- 
sires to the zumeendar ; and unless they 
he. satisfied, be reports that the ground 
.properly bt^lengs to Government, upon 
which It Is Immediately taken possession 
of. How many men have been ruined, 
and still continue to be ruined, these 
, means! We hope to be able to give 
farther particulars on this subject, and 
shall not neglect to publish all the iniqui- 
ties which are committed under cover of 
reg. II. We would earnestly entreat 
bis lordship to take measures regarding 
its abolition, as we understand he is do- 
ing regarding the removal of the transit 
duties.— Sumaehar Durpun* 

Lord BtntinehU Foolery , — We have 
pledged ourselves to our readers to give 
them some account of the admirable 
manner In which Major Powney ar- 
xansed for the evening’s entertainment 
on Tuesday $ and first we particularly 
. wish to notice bis most ingenious con- 
trivance that high and low, rich and 
poor, should have the most perfect 
equality of enjoyment: a matter so 
nicely arranged, that every body bad 
the same cbence — of seeing nothing at 
all, except a repetitiop^^of rockets and 
.aigrettes, the last very beautiful, and of 
good eiTect. To begin, however, with 
the beginning, we must mention that 
the bo^oe rochets gave the signal at 
aboiit eight o’clock, and every eye was 
,iMi the itretib. Blue lights and a kind 
of wild fire spread amomentary blaze over 
the Government House, the Town Hall, 
^and the plain ; followed, alas ! by such 
4 pi 9 se clouds of snlpburous snioke as to 
all objeetq|lB a ganeialdarknets, A 
.extemporary has said tbntt^ mtkde ,^ 
to swear and the wonee fehst. 
;f^^roart8 we would have giveO} the 
rest ef the fireworks lJ»- 
and all things therewith oon- 
jil 1b have reHeved ourselves by a 
‘ 4fisim«t|oii---but like the ladjf In 
pe we ww obliged to « goljpli 
naughty word that was rising 
|lpe,. Ip unaflheted apprabenslOfl 
4ttfeoipt to express It would 
hate^beeb fi '^t efibrt of life. tliX 
fSoWoef lip. rfilbt, if all this was intod- 
tXfil; i that 

•tant nnd ^ws» Inst. The tijfnr fights 


were* for such' unmannerly IM-natuteil 
brutes, tbe mbstoratTly/yafetthlngk Ims- 
gijiahle;; at least we could find ho dhe to 
give us an acbouiit, of, their fierc^ess* It 
was, however, poy good fortune' to'havfe 
an excellent view of tbe elephants $ but 
then — it was bpfore,.the display com- 
menced. In common with our neigh- 
bours we loit Might of them afterwaids. 
TEtna would have been astouiidf^d *co(uld 
it have witnessed Its mimic representa- 
tion. Such was the Inimitable preci- 
sion of arrangement, that we ouriWves 
counted “ 200,000 stars In tbe air’’— 
neither more nor less. \ya are not 
aware that any one else" dfti Thte 
golden temple exbofisted Itst^if before 
we could make acqunfntanee wtHi. Its 
princely inbabttants. This last exhibi- 
tion closed the ehteriainment ; the 
bands struck up, at tbe parting of tbe 
crowd, tbe old national air; (the base 
drum was veiy audible!) andtbb gicm 
shouted o God save tbe Ring;’* iome 
few wtcee Joinjing ** and Lord fyilliam 
Benting /” Unreserved praise 'is due to 
Mr. M’Farlan and Ca^^i^ Steel. — 
Parties of ladies and gentlemen Were 
able to move from point to pbtnt, on 
foot, and wltbont tbe slightest molesta- 
tion* The chief magistrate Was per- 
sonally present, insuring order by bis 
activity. We have not heard of any ac- 
cident whatever; not even a row, save 
that created bv tbe mortal tbubders^'of 
tbe guns. Time perhaps may (itt Os 
more about broken beams bhd pefid* 
Ac., of which the lieges werO tb 
hensi ve. We have only hprd" Of present 
of oroOm expectation. To be 'SfXOa, 
if ever folly lent her hand to gxtinila- 
ganoe, or nmg bef c1iang|Hf 
culous, both Wen powarfiiUjekcfiiip^Xl 
Id tbe instance before iis. 

, (httienden, BBteiiUep fir ^.<^Tl|e 
Xioers have Obtained Xir 
from arrest in conS^uemeo of a c^rflfi- 
eate presented on Ifith Jap* lb Chambers 
to Sir Edward Ryan, b^ Mr. Macin'^, 
the assignee, of whfeb.tba foOowin^ls a 
copy:— In the Cemri fctBm relief^ 
wltent IhbUire in ihe Suathimee. Jn 
m maffsr ofdkcJMliien of t/obies i!uU 
bm and Robert mewne^ iiiiheikti Zhrbl- 
see.— J, the assignee df tbe Oyta^ ^ 
effects of the above-iiamed liinol^hts, 
do hereby, opeordinff to the bad bf my 
knowledge and bellei, certify tothlk Ho- 
nourable Court, that tbe Tnsolveoti Obove- 
earned have out me lb pbsesslon ofEs- 
fotc and Effects tf X dmoiiof of half of 
tbelr debts* (tligned) Dl MACYNTYRE, 
Juigtwe of the Eetdie and EjFeeU o) 
the late Firm of Cn/trendefi, AfecMlnp 

A a. . 
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Statement of tAe Dehte and Aoeeti of 
the tate ftrm of Cfutiendent Mackitkm 
and IQM Jan. 1834* , 

Grott DebU'di^ l»l[ Uia Ficmt 

8a* lU. 138,00,00 
CiTfl, MMHimtf. aid Me* 
dice] . . 30,88,000 
Mercantile Aocounti 


3d;3 1,000 
I ndigoAccounte 63,88,000 
MUeellaneoiii 


Acooantf . 37,78,000 
Landed Property, Sbipa, 
dbtc. . . 36,35,000 


168,28,000 
Ded jplf' ^pments and 

In llqiiidatioo 
tftiM lit . May; 1833, 
new Ciedltff, dec. 
81,00,000 


147,88,000 
Loant on Indigo and Mort* 
gageg, <3e. 10,70,000 


10,70,000 


Assets Sa,Rs. 1 j7,88,000topay 1 1.7,30,000 

Music tf Rindooiitm. — A new woilc 
is announc^ under the title ot** A Trea^ 
ike on. the Music of Hindoostant com- 
prking a detaitof the aneient theory and 
modern praciiae ; by Captain N. tViU 
iard, commanding in the service of H, 
H, the Nuvsab of Banda, We have 
eferjr reason to believe that If will supply 
a gap' in the history and knowledge of 
ancient Hi ndoostan which yet remains 
UBocOupied' To aprecUcaland scientific 
knowledge European mnslc, he has 
added much toiormation on the subject 
be treats \ ' obtaining it, not only irorn 
bcmki but from convmation with many 
omlnent Native moiielans in whose com^ 
pahy he h^ui' bean during a sojourn of 
twelve Or thirteen :|nan in Hindoostan. 
Capte^ Willard, .therefore, appears to be 
well qOttlified fur ho bat under- 

taken, ;Bfid we ba^fi^ no hesitation in re* 
commeodlng'fats btW/to our entlgbtened 
ccfantryipeo and all Euiropean orientaUsts. 

'Bengfy 0tliiary g^rai 

me^tlhg of ibe d^oii^tors |n the Bdnga? 
Military ‘Btgk was ^edrertised, ip ti^ke 
place in tbcTcwn lH^cmldtb Jahuaiy, 
for tbh jiurj^«of rej^mhg tbe.ireport 
of tbe dtreeWn of sbfte of ttie ac- 
countt for the past year ; but, as usual, 
not a single depositor attended,, and of 
the twelve directors, only three were 
present, qfe. Captain Fitzgerald, Captain 
Setretl, anif Mr. Jenkins; these gentle- 
Mn miggefftyd that ihe cash on band, 
fls 8i,88T principally lepliiMKi by tbe 


sale uf 0 house) should be disbursed to 
those depositors who had not ytt^re* 
ceived their motety, and which wppU 
mrdie a payment of about' two anmis fn 
tbe fupee In liquidation oh their clainMf. 
The secretary was directed to clraiUtp 
this proposition for the approval of thh 
other directors. A letter was submit- 
ted by the secretary from Colonel Mac- 
Gregor proposing to pay at the rale 
of eight annas in the rupde to poor de- 
posltori, but tbe three directors deter- 
mined on tbe course above stated. The 


accounts have already been published. 

Sir Edward Barnes has taken his pas- 
sage to England in tbe Duke of ATSyl^ 
nni will sail probably about the IQin Of 
February. It is said that the vqssel will 
call at Ceylon. 

The office of Agent to the Govenior- 
General oti the North Eastern Freotler, 
wiilch was held for many years by the 
late Mr. Scott, and renently by Mr. T. 
C. Robertson, has been abollsbed. A 
new office has been created, not greatly 
differing from the last in its appellation, 
to which Captafn Francis Jenkins has 
been appointed. A great akvlng is ibu s 
effected without any detriment to the 
public service. 

Aisessmente . — The head Native am- 
las in tbe late revenue survey of the 
Deccan, have been discovered to be en- 
gaged ill extensive practices of bribeiy 
and corruption. Tbe obj At of that sur- 
vey, which oqi^ government between 
twelve and thirteen lakhs of rupees, was 
to fix tbe revenue upon an equitable basis, 
and to provide against unequal assesil- 
mant ; — but after years of luiow, and a 
world of trouble and expence, ins foumi 
that tbe ol^ect has been enWaly defeateci 
by the villainy of tbe Native officers, and 
that tbe assessment Is deeidlidfy unequal; 
that where large bribes were given jtb 
the officers, la^s were'lkbtly taxeif; 
where bribes were dirnl^, tbeei- 

sessment was madp jeiquitously teavy. 
Government cennoti' tbere^;. 
tbe result of that bt(vey as the fiasis* of 
texatton Without acdng iMVostty iowiw^s 
the people. Thai Mmilar 1tetf\pf 
and corruption wpre.mjOft extenidvety 
prMtiredat the 

smem^pi ni Beng^ ,,tS^ Es j||b 
doabt ^{latsoev^. — 

of paciialtty in fixin 

have beard from amW 

thlrtjr, 

even q lahh ^ rupere were _ , 
collector's dewan to 
ratei 'tld,,.,asitessaieitt pn ‘ 
ttWii, ii«Js,d. alldj ^ 
bve almcib and {briujors 
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ruuittUnd ill u year, wbicti A mini now 
foil in voin to uiuuw in ton ye«iri». The 
European commissioners knew confess- 
edly OMtotiiing, libout the luo*ls or 
tbeir capebllities. None of them were 
ac^uaifitad with the languuge of the 
people, the Bengalee, tbe business was 
transacted in Persian ; and in iaci, the 
i^tfVeiiue settlement of tbe whole of tbe 
•provinces was fixed by tbe uutive Aro- 
lus, though tbe name of tbe European 
functionary. Hence It is that we find 
contiguous estate^ so unequally as^^essed ; 
S4>zne lands yielding ao immense profit lu 
tbe landholders, while others do little 
wore than cover the government de« 
uiaiid. 

Conduct uf Captain Fraser.— Captain 
Fraser of the Stirling, recently passing 
by the Muldive Isliiuds, aaw a vessel 
wrecked and passed on, without even 
sending to know whether there were 
any unhappy persons on tbe island In a 
slate of destitution who required bis aid. 
'k'his conduct, so disgraceful in tbe oom- 
munder of a vessel, became known on 
his arrival at Bombay, and, as might 
have been expected, excited a strong 
filing of disgust and detestation* The 
newspapers took up the subject and re- 
probated tbe Inhuman conduct of the 
captain. He pleaded, that be might 
have run his own ship into danger in bis 
attempt to save others, nnd have forfeited 
hii Insurance. But this whs ho excuse 
for his conduct, and tllle^generai feelings 
of society both there and here are united 
in condemning his Inhunutnity. 

We learn that the King of Oiide has 
generdHrsIy presented the w'idow of 
Cuptiiin Herbert, his laie astronomer, 
with the sum of 40,000 rupees. 


Affaite uf Mackintosh and Co,-- A 
statement has been piibtished by tbe as- 
aiguees of the late firm of Mnckiutosb 
.and Co. from winch it appears that the 
Kfnount realixed by them in the Jke 
Jhonlbs extending fruiu ist August to 
ihUi December, 1S33, was4,3'7,131 %s. 
;Tbe ^oaut ol disbursements 4,30,498, 
l^ribg a balance in their bands of 
lft,1»43Rs. 

Ipio/ncnt Court, \st, Feb, — Thebusi- 
mitof most Interest was the disposal of 
19 b Order oblaiuod by Mr. Priasep last 
figiibrdi^, on behalf of the bank of Ben- 

S »*;x^itfnJig the assignees of Alex- 
ef ikad;CD. to diew cause wbytbe 
whole i^ tfeje/HCtOriiHi mortgaged to the 
WMd not be sold forthwith. Mr. 
Txtrtoa apjpievnd to shqw cause on be- 
of m hkaiguees. An immedi^ 
bo preju^lal Mt 

I (he'parfis^; its the ctonpctfiion w'ould be 


tiimitod to Calcutta buytgs*. The as* 
tignees would not objectlo having 0 day 
fixed for an absolute sale of all tbp laC' 
Uiries, and it shbald be dearly under- 
stood by the public <that those who de- 
sired to buy must do it then ; but the 
date should be such as would aUow time 
fur every body to come forward and bid, 
people in the Mofussii and in England 
as well as in Calcutta. He said some- 
thing also about tbe inex|)edieocy of ef- 
fecting sales in the middle of the Indigo 
season. The' commissioner did nut see 
any reason why the Court should take 
upon itself to name a day^ he would 
leave this to tbe discretion of ; 4 |te,ea 8 ig- 
nees. If any creditor objected ,,tp the 
(lute, he might petitibn tbe Cqur|«. .The 
order nut was, therefore, discharged, 
with an understanding that the assignees 
should fix some day for tbe peremptory 
sale of the various factories of the 
house. Mr. Turton thea applied ior 
power to the assignees to e£ct com- 
promises, founding his appllcatibiii on the 
consent of a majority of ciedltors, in 
number and amount— «8 appeared by a 
Btetement, tbe substance of which we 
subjoin. The Court ordeied a reference 
to tbe examiner to report upon tbe cor- 
rectness thereof, as hud been done in the 
case of a similar application from the 
assignees of Palmer de Ca— -Summary: 
Debts due by Alexander and Co, to per- 
sons resident in tbe Brltlsb territones 
in India* . . Rs. 1,73,01,570 0 1 
Due to creditors, who have by them- 
selves, or their altornies, signed tbe 
the schedule A. . 1,30,91^800 3 1 
Den t(» creUilouf, who have by them- 
selves, or their xttonMes, elgnnd 
schedule A. and are rvsHiaiit tn the 
British territories in India 

3,15,300 19 0 
Due to persons who have themsjulves, 
and nut by thetr attorniet, flgned 
whedule A.^. . . l,37,O0l 0 1 
Dike 10 persons who have by tb^ir «t- 
torhies signed sebtdoto A. * 
1,30,05,518 10 0 
Financial Department, the 90M <^. 
1034.— Notice is hereby given that, 
under Orders from tbe Honourable tbe 
Court of Directory proprietors reddeut 
in Europe of the nqtes of the Icmid 
dated the 3ds( March, 1088, nambei^ 
from 1441 to 2340 inclusive, sdvertised 
under date tbe 1st March 1833, for 
payment, whose instructions to their 
agents make no provision ibr such an 
eiistit, will be allowed the pnviiege of 
receiving treaKury notes bearing lOterest 
at 5 pur cent, for one >«ar,4roi^ ihe date 
on which,. according. to , tbe above ad- 
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fertJAenieut, tli«ir .5 |ier ci;Dt. ooUi were 
|Hiy«lile, ibe said iuterest to be payabie 
baif-yaar]^* by bills on the Honourable 
t'oiirt at Is lid. per sicca rupee> and 
twelve mull tbs afbar4nte. 

Road to '^e learn that the 

<«(iverfiiDent has sanciiotitid tbe con- 
struction of a runddrom Calcutta to Bom- 
bay. It is unquestionably one of tbe 
luest important measures that we have 
witnessed, and will reflect a lusting credit 
upon tbe administration which carries it 
into execution. It attaches to itself tbe 
double advantage of utility to society and 
resoutee to the state. 

Departure af Capt Roes — Survey of 
the hland of ^oira, — Captain Ross has 
proceeded to Socfltra in the pitot brig, 
Henry Meriton^ taking with him Captain 
Jump, who, we believe, will return in 
nbarge of the vessel. Captain Jump is 
spoken of as likely lobe the future cnm- 
mander of tbe Farbee on her trips to tbe 
Red Sea^ for which he has tendered his 
services. In the mean timearrangeineots 
are making to forward coal to tbe several 
depbts. The Futteh Satan Is now re- 
ceiving dOO tons of English coal for Judda, 
at the fimighl of 2T rupees per ton — a very 
low rate, conumred with the terms on 
which the Red Sea depdts were provided 
for the Hugh Lindeay. A suggestion of 
Captain Ross is now under the considera- 
tion of tbe committee, tu onticipate tbe 
departure of tbe Forbet on the first trip, 
by altering tbe date to tbe flOtb of April 
instead of the 1st ot May, as lately an- 
nounced* Tbe motive for the alteration 
is, that, Marling on the 20th of April, it 
is believed the steamer will be able to 
^get down tbe bay, and clear of Ceylon, 
beibre the earliest period at wbicb storms 
are to be apprebendiM. We understand 
that tbe Merchants* Steam Coitimlilce 
hafe given in a plea to Oovernment, of- 
fering to UDflerialceto keep up a quarterly 
communication with England, by the 
Suez foute, both from Calcutte and Bom- 
bay, with four }ar|e iteamers of 800 tons 
bofUien, each of them furnished with h 
.pair" of. 100- horse enMnes;-— one of tbe 
steamers 'to' ran from Bombay, t%o from 
. Cal^uttai and one between Alezandr^a 
undiihe Brjitisb Cbaanel— provided Go 
vemment.mR^lve tbem M *e- 
eliually in compeniadoD for carrying the 
mail and all public despatches.— Cburirr. 

Gbnenter- Genera/.— Tbe departure of 
the Governor* General and suite has 
b^n father {joftponed till the 3rd of 
February Tbe party proceeding in 
H. M* ihipf^ CurueaOf consists of Lord 
end Lady.^ WRIiam Beniiiic)(, Sir Edward 
’ Ryan, Mr. Pukenham, andCoid' Bymc 


The other gentlemen, namely. Col. Case- 
meat, Mr. Macnagbten, l>r. Turoer, 
Capt. Taylor, Capt. Dalby, and Cbpt 
proceed In the Orient, 

(^ittenden, Mactnttopfind Co, — blr. 
Dickens, the barrister, thus writes,— On ' 
4th Nov., 1833, the firm of C .Xf. de Co. 
confessed judgment in favour of Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper^ with stay ot execu- 
tion tiR tbe 5tb of January, 1334* If 
the matter had been contdsted, Memrs. 
Gunter and Hooper could not have ob- 
tained execution until the 12tb January, 
1831. The 5tb of January fell bn a 
tlunday. On tbe Monday, in conse- 
quence of the favourable situation in 
which the firm hud placed these credi- 
tors, they could have issued execution; 
but Messrs. C. M. mid Co. could alio 
bnve gone into tbe Insolvent Court and 
prevented it. Voii will recollect tbe 
reason assigned by them for going into 
tbe Insol rent Court. Messrs. C. M. and 
Co. could hare prevented the execution 
and did not, but on Monday or Tues- 
day, they paid money on account of part 
prlnoitwl, on Wednesday on nceonnl of 
interest, on Thursday on Bcecount of 
costs, and on Friday they went Into 
the Insolvent Court I never cbaiged 
this matter aa a ** breach of trust** in a 
technical sense, but I charge it as a 
gross breach of duty to the general 
creditors. Mr. Cullen, however, says 
that be has by these operations saved 
tbree-fourths of the amount to tbe gene- 
ral creditors I Let them judge between 
us.— Mr. W. Blunt thus writes ,U> the 
Editor of tbe India (Jazettep^^M the 
agent of some of tbe partiemeferred 
to in a letter signed by Mr. James 
CuIIph, of the late firm df Cruttenden 
and Co., which has appeared in your 
paper of this day, I cannot permit that 
statement to pass without notice. The 
order of tbe Court of Cbaitoqry and tbe 
instraetions of Mr. Cullen’s conMitoS^U 
therein referred to, directed tbe Invest- 
ment Of tbe funds' of Sir Alexander 
Seton’s estate in real securities. A part 
of these funds, amounting to Rs. $7,000, 
(thirty- seven rbousand), were pMd to 
Mr. Cullen at tbe Generaf in 

% montbof June laM, but wm not m- 
htvei^. Repeateii apjAlditioiil, Ikrtb 
persobaliy and by letter, have >eeii Mfely 
made to Mr.Culleii by Meserew'CodIpieR 
and Co. and by ii^elf, oNbeF 
rtiese funds In the /mkrtner 
to deposit them in the 
but those several applications 
out success ;*iiitboMgh tbe 
parties couceriied were aititii^iP^. 
mfses which have not bpeia 
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Tlies« Kro J'licU, which 1 believe will uut licued severely indisposedi at Madra^ 

ha dented— and which, if necessary, can on the 10th of Feb.— The impurtatlob 

baaiibstaDtlated on any proper uocasioo, of indigo to lilsiof Jan. if reported at 

although i regret extremely the neces* fnct. nids. 66108 82 against fact. fads, 

■itiywbioh Ike letter above advert^ to 118649 80 at eorrespondiog date, last 

has imposed on me of making this year; and the eimoiti are stated— 

ftatemnt. mds. 

;JWne LifeMwranee EttahlUhment^ To Great BriUdu . . . 81001 

Wo learn that a Committee has been To France . . . . 10633 


eippointed to report upon the expediency 
of establUhlog a Life Assurance Society, 
under the patronage of government, 
consisting of Meurs. Porio, Dickens, 
Trevelyan, l)obbs, Bagsbaw, W. Prinsep, 
Col. Kennedy, Capt. Henderson, and 
Baboo Ram Komul Sen. 

Kew§ltf ike JIfoit/A.— The attention of 
government has been, at length, drawn 
to the abuses in the system of /rauUng 
letters ; and an order hm been issued 
that none but communications, bona Jfde, 
connected with the public senice, will 
be admitted to pass free of postuge^Tba 
Agm pKi^itions have been unanJ- 
mously rejected by the officers at the 
Presidency. If, however, the ultimate 
mmoriiy of the army should be in their 
fgvor, the difficulty of carrying them 
into execution will remain. — A report 
prevails that every two rer^ts. of H.M. 
infeohry ara to be classed as a btngado ; 
each b/lgada to be commanded by one 
Lleu|.«Col« with the stalf of one regL 
meivt only^Jhe Rev. Dr. Parish, chap*- 
lain of Ainra, has . been appointed com*' 
misiary the Lord bishop of Calcutta, 
for tile purpose of granting episcopal 
lisances of marriage. — It is rumoured 
Ihat the lath Lancers are to be stationed 
6^ Agi|^-^The death of Rammobuu Uoy 
WdSiciiQwo at Calcutta ou the lOth of 
Feh.— A meeting of the Union Bank 
pljoprietors was.calledfor, the 17 th Feb., 
hi consequence of a public notice* from 
t^ Bank of Bengal, restricting the re^ 
Cfipiof bank-notes to those of its owp 
i|MH^.-i' The 'large tbree-ftoried honse^, 
jkhowa as Gc^n's Folly,*' in Uast- 
lUgs-fdaou, which used, in days oi yosg, 
)l0.4ttt for 860 and 400 rupees per monidbi 
japr /gow offered for 200 rupees pgr 
f ll Oig^ lvr"ltailiDgs».hridge is expected to. 
Iw. nfMod, shortiy, to the puhlic ; it fs 
planked osar, and the roadlead-^ 
la .made^ii both sidesj; so, that 
.B^^nosv acoeasiue to fooLpassengeni,.' 
!S|l|tph»ridgp#like column, 

. 48>^ of ^hig left unfleishad 

tu the 

cifike snhscribers. One 
M ltm:d 8i l im il siliia kfr* Henry Wood, of 
has added 

lBO0)fa|iMgkholkn |D0ff rmwfqsalreedy . 
Afstn ky JBdwaid By«n ebn^ 


To Unitwi States . . . 1381 

To Persian Gulf . . . 597 

Mauods, 62198 

UfifuaiiJiabUt Cttndmt of the Manritiw 
Govemment — A meeting bad been 
called for 18lh Pek,, to petition the ao- 
tborities in England, to take Into 
consideration the conduct and proceed* 
iiigs of the authorities, in the Island of 
Mauritius, towards Cifpt. Worthington, 
of the ship Indian Oak, as tending to de- 
stroy the confidence of merchants, skip- 
owners, and ship- masters, and of all 
others trading with, resorting to, or re- 
siding in the Mauritius, in' the purity 
and impartiality of the eustomi draart- 
ment of the i^vernmept of that fadaiid, 
and as tending also to deprive them aW 
together of the exercise of the right of 
appeal against acts of abuse, injustice, and 
oppression, OurpredictionsofBfr Jeremy 
and bis creatures, will at last he folAlled. 

We uDderstand that Llettt.-Col. Star- 
ling has resigned the service, 

Govertmeni SeeurUioM, IfilA fob. 1834. 
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Bank Bengal Stock 4009 3900 persk. 
Union Bank . , 2600 '2400 4&tor 
Bills on Londoi^, upon ^ils^ Is. 3d. to 
2s^ 3d. per sidca rupeq— without esq- 
diiir,2s.4d, 

ciTii, iminTMBNTa.--^|aiu )0, Mr. 
L^Magniac to he Maglstrnie nod Coliec* 
tor of Nuddea— Mr. R. C. HHkntt to be 
joint Magistrate and Deputy CoUeatol.,of 
do,--l|r T.R.DavidsootoikcMkigisitefo 
and Collector of Dibagepi^n^Mk. H, P. 
Russell to be Magistmitf and Ghlleetor 

of Jessore— Mr* «. Nisbet to bn CWl 
and Session Judge, of Purneab-^Mr. €. 
La Touche to be Head Ass. to the 
Magistrate and Coli^tof of Behans— 
Mr, J. B. Ogilvy, ditto, ditto, (^B«•ha^^ 
Mr. M. S. Giintofd, ditto, ditto, of Jes- 
sore— 9fi. W. Dent'io be Glyff sad Ses- 
sion Jud^ of Bebar— Mr* V. H. y. 
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IlMluirn to fio Mofiotrftto nod CoHoetor 
of Ub.«- Hr. R.T|iaftl«rU> be Joint MugLi* 
trate ftiid Dep. Cblleotor of Bebar to bo 
ordinarily ictatlonet^t 8bergotty---Mr. 

A. Lnng lo bo Jrafbt' Haglatrate olid 
Dep. Collector of Burdwan to be ordi- 
oarily itatiooed at BiAenporo— Mr. G. 
W. Bbtiye to be Head Am.' to the Ma- 
gistrate, and Collector of Moorsheda- 
bad-^Hr. W, M. J>lroin to be Am, under 
the Cummiur. of Revenue and Circuit of 
I4tb« or Mbbnibedabad divialoti— Hon. 

B. Drummond, ditto,' ditto of Jitb, or 
Monghjrr divtston— Mr. G. F. Harvey to 
officiate as Dep. Register of the Courts 
of Sudde^y Dbwanny and Niaamut, 
Adawlut at Pres^ and Preparer of 
Reports during absence of Mr. Udny— 
21, Mr. A. Reid to be Dep. Collector 
of fiebar^Mr. C. Whitmore to be Ass. 
under the Commissr. of Revenue and 
Circillt of 16 tb, or Chittagong division— 
Mr. J. Cortls to officiate as Additional 
Judge of 'Burd#an— Mr. W. H. Vafpy 
to offldafb as Commliin -of 6th, or 
Benares division, during the absence of 
Mr. Dbrton on leave-^Mr. F. Currie to 
officiate os Commissr. of 9tb, or Goruck- 
pore division, during Mr. Boulderaon’s 
absence, and Mr. H. M. Pigou to offi- 
ciate as Civil aUd Session Judge of Go- 
rackpore in the room of Mr. Currie — 
28, Mr. S. 0. Smith to be Joint Magis- 
trate and Dep. Collector of Bareilly— 
Mr. H. Rose to be Head pss. to the 
Magiitratb and Collector of Sbabjehan- 
pore— Mr. T. Lowis to be Head Ass. to 
the Bffiu^tstrate and Collector of Allaha- 
bad— ‘Mr,’ T. Davidson to officiate as 
Civil and Session Judge of Etawun— 
Mr. W, Ogllvy to officiate as Magistrate 
and Ctdleotor of Futtebpore during Mr. 
Cumming's abSenim- )iS, Mr. J. W. 
Satmond to officiate as Deputy Resident 
at Prince of Walea*i Island— Mr. H. L. 
Dick, writer, hu exceeded the period 
allowed for the Stat^ nf tbe Native 
Languages, and has b^n directed to re- 
turn to England-^Pbb; 3, tbe Hon. Sir 

C. Metcalfe, Bart, to be Vice-President 
in CouAClf and Depcdy Governor of Fort 
Wiffiato during the absence of 'Lord 
BelftlAdI to MadralH-Major J. Sutber- 
land to lie Pridalb Sbbiltary and Aki^de- 
Cpmii^CHpt. J.*M. Higdgnson to he 
Milllaiy SecSvtary and iJbutenant J. 
HI SkSiltb to be Ald-de-Cnmp to tbe 
Vlce-Preiddent^Cdpt. J. Ludlow, 0th 
regft; N. f; to attend his Highness tbe 
Rana of Oudipore during bis pilgrimage 
to Gya, and" "back to MS Capital, in tbe 
mnsB el Ci^it Clarkson— tbe Office of 
COmpiltotondv of S^vbnue andtClrciiit of 
♦ Otb, or Sarwn division, 'shall be 


abollsbed ' from 1st March, and tlm 
lltb and 12th dirisloiis sball eompriae 
tbe districts speetted below, viz. lOtb or * 
Patnb division, Patna, Beher, Sbababid, 
Sarun | Igtb or Mongbyr ' dlvlsloo, ‘ 
Monghyr, Boglepore, Purnea, Tirboot— 
Mr.T. C. ftobertson to be Coimniislottef 
of Revenueond Circuit of lOth or Cut- 
tack division— Mr.^ H. Swetenbam to be. 
Magistrate and Collector ef Furfocka*' 
bad— Mr. F. H. Robinson to be Ma^- 
irate end Collector of Sbabiebaupoiw— 
Mr. H. Liishnugton, ditto and ditto of 
tbe N, division of Moradabad— Mr. R. 
N. C. Hamilton, ditto and ditto of 
Subeswan— Mr. W. H. Tyler, ditto end 
ditto of Muttre-^Mr, C. W. Tnisoott to 
be Joint Magistrate, and Dep. Collector 
of Muttra— Mr. J. G. B. Lawrell, Asst, 
to tbe Magistrate, and to tbe Collector 
of the 24 Pergunnahe— Mr. T. C. 
Robertson to officiate as Judge of tbe 
Courts of Sadder, Dewanny and Nlaa- 
mut, Adawlut, at tbe Presidency 
J. Master, ditto as Comntissioaar of- Re- 
venue and Circuit of I9tb» dr Cuttaek 
division— Mr. C. R. Mertia', ditto, as CivH 
and Session Judge of tbe 24 Pergun- 
nabs— Mr. C. J, Middleton, dijto, as ao 
additlunal Judge of tbe ZiUah of Dacca 
—Mr. G. Mainwarlng, ditto, as Commis- 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of §tb, or 
Benares division— Mr. R. (^Glyn, ditto, 
ns Civil and Session' Judge of Meerut— 
Mr. R. N. C. HegiUton, ditto, as Maglo. 
trate and Collector of Meerut. 

MILITAaY,APP01NTMBirrS, PaOUOTIORI, 
CHANOBS, dke. from l5eM Jon., to lliA 
Feb»f 1624— Eos. O. H. Dav^lion Is 
brought on tbe effective strength of tbe 
Infantry, rice Nlcotay, deft— Tbe seg. 
order Bppoiotlng Ens. J. S. Banks to act 
as Interp. and Quail. Mas. to tbe 23d> 
regt, N. I., duriiirtbe absence of Lfeut.. 
Sandeman, Is eouftnued— Soper. Eni. A. 

M. Becber Is appimlnted to do duty wHb 
tbe i8d N. 1. at Cuttack— Lieut. T. 
SimpsoBof C7th regt N. I. Is attaebed to< 
the Ramgbur batt— Ens. G. HutcUngi, 
of 69ti|' legt. is aupoiotod to act «s 
Interptfmnd QaabLMas. to the 71st«rcgL 

N. I. :;4bivltig tbe -absMoe on leave of 
Lklul.' -G.i W. Btsbopx-Lleot. IL G. 
WBieii^ idtb regt, N; -it pennitted, at 
his ewd^ request, io. resign the AiQd- 
taney of tbe Cosps^Aas^ Sbrgt H. >Foltfy 
to officiate at MediesA OStoer to tbePto 
lltical Atgeat. io Hafowtea during tho' 
abSdnca df' Alt. Soiig. Corbet-^A»a 
Sorg. A^ Maclteaii to officiate as Gisib 
All. 8oi|r.a| JRittebpore during Cbedi^. 
vsnca of Ass. Bmg. MaddeiHaSnsv^. 
Will. Tulloeh Is brought on.ttto offiseu 
tive strength of the f nfantry,vice Swln^- 
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tan» retired — A m. Sai^. J* Barker it 
apj^olnted to the Medical duties of ^lie 
■Civil Station of Nuddeab* vice Gilmore, 
jiioced at tbfrdlS)) 08 alof the Commrficler. 
in-CIUef-*The regt. orders appointing 
l4ftot« A. L. II. Cbartelrls to act 
as Intorp. and Quort, Mast, tp 6«^th 
iregt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Ul^blteford. and Lieut. H. WilMin to act 
* 4 |S Adjut. toAth regt.N. J. areconiimied 
~A<s. Surg. A. Siuilh is appointed to 
the Medical duties of tbe Civil Station of 
Jessore, vice Francis, dtc , — Cnptain F. 
Jenkins, 47th regt, N. I. to be Com- 
And Agent to tbe Guv. Gen. 
for Assam and tbe N. E. parts of Kung- 
pore~Capt. W. Cubltt to ofliciule as 
Am. Secretary to tbe Govermeut Mili- 
tary Department during the absence of 
Capt Dalby to Madras— Cap t. R, Gwat- 
kin to be Superintendent of tbe Stud nt 
Hanper— Capt. J. Mackenaie to be 
Superintendent of tbe Stud in the Cen- 
tral Provinces — 'Fhere being no qualified 
Subaltern Officer present with ihe 9th 
rfgt. N. 1. Brevet Capt. J. E. Briiere 
of lOtb is appointed to officiate as Interp. 
4 iid Quart. Mas. to tbe former Corps, 
.vice Beckett promoted The order ap- 
pointing Lieut. H. Aigby to act as Adjut. 
to tbe, Corps of Kngiiieer.s, vice Willis, 
apppointed to tbe Department of Public 
Works, is confirmed— Am. Surg. T. 
Chapman, M. D. to the Medical duties 
of Uie Civil Stutloiuof Purnea, vice 
Barkei^The Gov. Gen. in Council is 
pleased to announce that Uie distribution 
of the reserved portion of Bhurtpore 
priae |g 9 nAy vriil be made to tbe Captors 
so soon Of tbe necessary statements can 
btprepared^-Col.Sir J. Dickson. K.C.B- 


as agent for Family Money •and Paf •* 
maater of Native Peusionertat Barrark- 
|H»re, vice Pogson— Lieut. J. Haniiitoiir 
9th regt. L. C. to officiate os a Major of 
ilrigiide on the ' Hbtablfcsbmeot, vice 
Dawkins— 59cb regt. N. I. Uciit. M. 
Hysiop to be Interp. and Quart. Mas. 
vice Winter, to Eilrope — The orders 
diredhig Ass. Surg. A. Mackean to re- 
lieve Ass. Surg. C. M'Klonon from the 
Medical Charge of 4:fd regU N. I., and 
directing tbe latter to rejoin 11. Q. oi 
2d brig. H. Ariflleiy, and Ass* Sprg. 
D. Brown to perlornr the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station ol Sylhet during tbe 
absence of Ass. Sitrg. Fund'll, are 
confirmed. ^ 

RRMOVALS AMP POSTIMOS.— Sllfg. W. S. 
Siiven, posted to 83rd regt. N. I. — 
Lieut. Coi. J. lliinfer from 71stto 5dth 
reg. N. I. — Lieut. Col. A. Dick bom 
^2nd to 7l8t regt. N. 1. — Lieut. Col. J. 
Dun' from 67 tb to J2nd regt. N.I.— 
Lieut. Coi. W. Dunlop from 56tb to 
67ih regf. — Lieut. Col. S. Swinboe 
to the command of 4.3rd regt. — Lieut. 
Col. G. Hunter to the command oi 74th 
regt. N I.- Capt. C. H. Beil from 3rd 
conip.|3rd halt. Art. to 4 lb comp^ 1st bajlt. 
— Capt. W. J. Symons from 4tb comj». 
1st bait, to 3pl comp, 3rd batt.— Ensign 
G* A. Fisher from 17th to Istregt. N.l. 
— Surgeon *J. Atkinson from 62tid to 
43rd regt. N. !.-» Surg: T. E. Dempster 
from 43rd 62iid reg. N. I. — Asi;. Surg. 
J. Greig from 43rd to 32iid regt N. I.— 
Surg. J. Mellis posted to 7tb batt. Art. 
Dum Dimi— -Ass. Surg, A« Bryce pqsted 
to 50Ui regt. N. Ass. Surg. K C. He h- 
defson posted to tbe Corps of Sappers 
and Miners.— Enign R* G. George from 


H. 'M.'s Service is .apppointed to tbe 
Command of the .Tenasserim Provinces 
.upon the departure of Col. Sir E. R. 
WUUams, K. C. B. — Aapineera. — Lieut 
CoL K. TickeU to be Col.-— Major J. 
Cbenpe to be Lieut- Col .—Capt, C. C. 
Davidson to be Major — l.Ht Lieut, T, S. 
.$art to be Captain,. 2d Ur ut B. W. 
(GoblUa to be Ist Lieut, vice Wood, doe. 
,r?28d.i;egt L Capt J. Dunlop to be 
Jw Plait to lie Captainf<- 
l|iiiii4.>£. F. Bmitb to be Lieut, Klee 
retired—^ Lieut W, Barr Is 
bombtoo tbe. ^ective strength of Am 
A^etyr-Ass. Surg. J. M'Cosh to offi- 
fha Civil Station of Goolporab 
^(|r -Agff Siltg. Fidlarton on leave— 
D. Dewkliis,2d ngt. L. C. is 
opi^ated 4o tbe. iempv command of tbe 
^yeioor Gonjoral^a. Bixiy-guard, vice 
llobywomL :ep|toliited acting Superin^ 
jfjMenl V fhe*^Sf^aore Princes— Capt. 
W\ Tun&t, 54tb itft. I. to officiate 


7tb to 11th regt N. I.— Ensign H. 
McMahon from lltb to 7(b regt. N.L— 
Botign H. £. S. Abbott remains posted 
to 74tb regt N. I.— Ensign R. H. Sale 
is posted to 9tb regt. N.l. 

RXTIRED FCOlll TH£ SERVICC,— Slff. 

C. Robinson — Major A.* Wight from 
28tb July, 1833 ; Capt G. Biryant from 
10tb Aug. 1831. 

iMVAUoen— Lieut F. Wallace. 
vuELovoHs. — Lieut Coi, T. Duadas 
—Capt A. T. Davies— Ensigii S. 

Cepel — Lieut. A* Homfrays to .China— 
Capt J. H. Vanrene% (prep.)— Lie^jt. 
Coi. T. Mufray— Mgjor T* WoidUw — 
Lieut E. Meode-rLieat. B. W; Goldie 
— Ass. Surg. R. Shaw^Lieut. S. Smitli 
to tbe Cape— Rev. C, Ravrline— Ensigit 
C. E. Grant— Ensign C. 6. London — 
Ass. Surg, H.^Donaldion. 

iaarvALaoi^ sam.— Dec. |3lb, Bel- 
haven, Crawford, GMegow— SStb, i;^u- 
rence Gill, Liverp. ; Warwick, Gil^im, 
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Lir«rpool — Slit, Oocui^ IUac«^ M«r* fivant of a tbn Indy of Lieut. 

•eUles; Golden Fleece, Oreafei, Llverp. J. C. C. Wilaon of a ion ; at BerlNHRi- 

Cbllde Harold,, Leach, Itondon— 24tb, pore, Ibe ladv of Col. Piper, H. M.'lStb 

John Hayea> VPortblngtoa, Liverpool; Fhot, of a dMUgbter; the lady of C. 

Miilcolin,£ylefa flkindoo, Severn Braltb- Stuart, Eaq- ol a son ; at Banktpore*, 

Waite, London ; Duke of Nortbumber- tbeladyol A. Matbews, Esq. of adaiigh- 

Jund, Pope, London— S9tb, Trinculo ter } tbe lady of Dr. A. R. Jackson of a 

Hesse, Llverp. f Dludem, Croft, London son ; nt Allubabad, the wife of Sub-Con* 

Jan. 3rd, O* Auvergne Huquett, Lon* diictor A. Bethune of a son — Idtb, ,at 

don — 6tb, laabel, Gornal, Liverpool — Baitool, tbe ludy of Lieut. C^ Brown, 

I7lb, Heroine, M^Cariby, London— IStb N.h of a son; the lady of R. 

S7ib| Roxburgh Castle, Fulcber, London 0*Dowda, Esq, of a son— 15th, at Nee* 

—30 lb, Sherburne Corbyn, Lond— dlst, much, tbe lady of Lieut. H. R. Osborne 

Earl Eldon, Theuker, London; Asia, of a son— 17 lb, Mrs. J. C. Thompson of 

Tonga, Llverp — 6tfa, Sterling, Burnett, a daughter ; at Chlrra Poonjee, the 

London — Btfa, Baretlo, Jr. Saunders, lady of Ass. Surg. H. Chapman of a son 

London— Otb, An nesley, — ■ — Liverp. — 19ib nt Cbandernagore, the lady of 

Hindostan,— ^London ; Royal Wil> Lieut. L.A. Hicbyol a daughter, who 

lium, — , Liverpool. survived only 3 hours— 20th, Mrs. M« £. 

MAaaiAOBs. — Dec. SOtb, Mr. C.S.L. Grant of a son— 21st, tbe lady of H. 

Kleroan to Miss S Hedden — Jan. 41b, fliiglies, Esq. of a daughter; Mrs. R. 

Ensign A. F. Evans, H. M. 26tb Foot, Smith of a daughter— 24tb, the lady of 

to Miss S. Evans— 6tb, Mr. J. D’Souza Lieut. S. K. Bagsbawe of a daughter, 

to Mrs. A. 1. Turner— 8th, at Agra, who died on tbe 25tb — ^37th, the lady of 

Mr. J. IJ. Staines to S. Parsick — W. U. tJiqiibari, Esq. of a daughter- » 
nth, atdtttM, Lieut. tV. H. Nicholetts, F«h. 1st, the wife of S. H.Boileau.Biq. 
SSth regt N. 1. to Vittoria Maria, widow of a daughter. 

of the late ly. Russel, Esq— 13th, Mr. C. deaths.— J une 4tb, 1833, at Dina* 
Townsend to Miss S. M. Paxton ; Cupt. pore, Mr. Clementine— Dec. 89th, 

R. J .Campbell, fl.M. 40th Foot, to Rosetta Brown, wife of Mr. F. Dor- 

Miss A. C, Collins — Idtb, R. Wooldridge, mieux, Jun. ; Mrs. M. Healy— Jan. Isi, 

Esq indigo planter, to Miss £. Garden Serjt.H. Carr ; at Mhow, Frances Marta, 

Y8ih, at Barrackpore, Lieut. G. W. Ha- wile of Capt. F. E. Mann^gg, 13th regt. 

milton, 34tb regt. N. 1. to Charlotte, N. I.— ^nd, Mr. G. G. V.S. Scbraut; 

8nd daughter of the lateCul. Logie, Ben- Williiim, son oU\0^r. C. Francis; at Cawn- 

galArmy — 82tid, at Lucknow, Lieut. W. pore, tbe Infant daughter of Mr. P. 

Blackwood, 59lb regt. N.l. to Emma, Moseley— 4tb, at Futtygbur, tbe infant 

eldest daugh tec of Lieut. Col. G. Moore daughter of Serjt.- Major P. Lockbari ; 

—85th, Mr. J. T. Currie to Miss J. ai Dinapore, Cupt.'^TbomB8 Edwards ; 

Mills.— ^27 th, Mr. T. Giirr to MisFM. on bis way from Neemncb to Agra. 

Dios,— 29th, Mr. B. F. Harvey to Miss Major H . De Burgh, 8ndnregt. S. C. ; 

A. M. L. Heherletr— 3Ut, at Allabnbiid, at Meerut, Mr. J. Shlells, Hun. Comp.^ 

Capt £. J. Watson, d9th regt. N. 1. to Marine — Mb, James, son of Serjt. Cap- 

Jane Campjtell, 3rd daughter of tbe late stack— 9'Jb, John Bennett, Esq. C. $. ; 

R. M. Thomas, esq.— Feb. 3, Capt W. at Agra, Agnes, daughter of Lieut J. 

Bootbby to Ann Frances, d&u. of, the Into Russaii— 19tb, Mr. James Paschall 

Mr. M. Smith, of Lambeth— 4tb, Mr. D. Htb, Mrs. Jane Macey ; James, son of 

Phtrick, Jun. to Miss M. Martin — Tih, Mr. J.^ Rosa, indigo planter; at Delhi, 

Mr. P. J.. De Vine to Mrs. £. Nelson. Charles, sou of tbe late Conductor Hous- 

BiRTHs.— Dec. 2nd, at Sulianpore, den— l«lh, Elizabeth Maty, wifo ol 

the ladr of A. J. Forbes, Esq. of nson -- W. R. Twentyroao, ^Fsq — James, In- 

27th, off Ghttzeepore, the lady of Majuj lent s^ of C. B. Fraiicis, Esq.— Mfv* 

Johnston, H. M. 44lh Foot, of a daugij< E, D* rinto— I7tb, Miss Amelia Ward—, 

lar — Jqn. Ut, at N9ei8ucb, the lady of IStb, Mr. H. Gawt^, Hon. CDiiip.^s 

Lieut. O. St. P. Lawrence of a daughter Marlne-^UOih, at Benam, Mr. J. H. 

-^2nd, at Loll Baugh, Mr* A. Burnett Nols— il2nd. Col. Thomas Wood, GrB, 

of son-3rd, Mrs. P. Victor of a daughter Engineers— 23M, Mr. L. F. Gomeslr* 

—6th, Mrs. K. Piatt8ofadaugbter-7th, 25lb, at Loll Baugh, Mrs^ Anne Burof^ 

at Chunar, the lady ^ Surg. A. K. Linde- — 26tk, the infant sOiffof Mr . J. Vaftta|(t 

say of son— 9lh, Mrs. James HiU, of a —Feb. Isl, George, son of D. E ‘ 

daughter— At Cawnpore, the ludy of Ueworth, Esqw^rd, HarrieU 
Capt. W. Burlton ol a son— lOtb, the the late Mr. T.'Higgs— 
lady of C. L. Pinto, Esq. of a son- Wood, Esq. of Tlrhooi 7iV 

Mtb; at Mow, tbe lady of Lieut. D. F. wife of Mr. John Sinclair. 

JEsa/ Mfa Mip. Voi.. viii. No. i I, Jaty. 
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AtaHratf. 

Mumdwf Capt, J, fV, Donetanr-^ff^ 
f^leve to'bR¥e*to record tbe occurrence 
of en «|)palOn^ and distresstn^r event in 
Ibe Port, on Monday mornlnpr ; a private 
soMibr bavliiff deliberately murdered 
Captain J. W. Donelan, of H. M. dtth 
re(^4ment, while on Parade* Tbe private 
was at the ilAe In tbe barnick-roois, 
and took bia aim at hla unfortunate vic- 
tim throiifrb the barv of tbe window. 
Tbe bull, we believe, pierced hia heart, 
and be died inRtautaneously. Tbe only 
reaaon assigned by tbe perpetrator m ex- 
cUinft to tbe dark deed is, we understand, 
the Ill-fated oDRcer’a having, aoine three 
years back, stopped bis promotion. The 
man has been banded over to the Civil 
Power, and will doiiblless be tried at the 
rntiilnof Ses^ilons. — Heraid, Jan, 2. 

Hxecutwn at Madras. — Deiany, tbe 
unhappy soldier that shot Captain Done- 
lan, baa been fonnd (ruilty, and sentenced 
to be executed. He was according- 
ly bung in front of tbe jail on Friday- 
nioriilng tbe lOlh February. 

Lord William Beiitinck with Sir P. 
Adam and the Commander-in-chief were 
to leave Madras for Bangalore about 
the 24th February. 

HIUTARY OEffBRAL oaOBR. 

EtrtraardiWkry Court- Martial — Ex- 
tracti from ' General Orders by his 
Excellency tbe ComiSAider-ln-Cblef, 
dated Mend- quarters. Choultry Plain, 
Jan. b, J834. Tbe following extracts, 
from tbe proceedings of an European 
GeneraffCoiirt- Martial, bolden at Masii- 
lipatam on Tuesday tbe lAtb day Oct. 
in tbe year of our Lord 1833, and con- 
tinued bv adjournment, by virtue of a 
warrant from bis Excellency Lieutenant 
General the Hon. Sir Robert William 
0*Callaghan, K. C. B. Commander- In- 
Chief, ure published to tbe army. Lieut. 
Rfebard Samuel Mare Sprye of tbe 9ih 
rdittmentof Native Infantry, late Deputy, 
Jludgie Advocate General, placed in ' 
by order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, at' the requisition of the Right 
lim. ^6 Governor in Council.— Charge. ' 
Fef sdkndalous infamous behaviour, ud- 
bd(h>mlng tbe cbarecter of an officer and 
al^ifltertian, in the following Instances. 
«*>p!!Vrst inslanee. In faaving, at Vizia- 
neflfifnm, on the S3rd May, 1833, when 
9bployed os dodge Advocate in 
attendartne upon n Native Special Court 
%rtlal then and there afmmbled under 
)krov1klqd* at n proclamation of 
iprtjftiiil endeetooied; by threats, td 
pWdil npdlt Pkidb^ariy Seetapulty, 


^'Madras. 

Vakeel, of Palcuudab, to give false 
evidence, coutrary to bis conscience and 
his belief, upon tbe fittpending Irial of 
Pedda Juggiab, dancing girl and con- 
cubine of Vi nketpuSiy Kaiize, late 
Zemindar of Palcundab —Second in- 
stance. In having, ai the same placf, 
on tbe 24th oi the same mouth, when 
officially employed us above staled, in a 
letter bearing a corresponding date, and 
addressed to William Mason, Esq., col- 
lector and magistrate ol Vizugiipntam, 
made use of the following expressions 
*' As to conviction, 1 siiil think I may 
safely calculate on it, but I shall obtain 
it on testimony such us he assured no 
English Court would receive.*' Thereby 
avowing hL inteiition*iu obtain a Ciipi- 
tal conviction itpou false and insufficient 
evidence, from the said Native Special 
Court- Marllal, before which the said 
Pedda Juggiab was then and there about 
to be arcaigited on a charge affi»etiog 
her life.— Third instance. In having, 
at tbe same place, on tbe 23tb of tbe same 
month, when officially employed in con- 
ducting tbe prosecution upon tbe trial of 
ibe said Pedda Juggiab, before the said 
Court Murlia), and when permitted by 
tbe said Court to examine in private 
Pttsoonioorty S«.*etaputly, Vakeel afore- 
said, then and there a witness upon ibo 
trial of the said Pedda Juggiab, with 
tbe underslandirig, and upon the pledge,, 
that jf what he i’asoomurly See'.aputty 
said, proved til a nature to establish tbe 
falsity of tbe sigiiiiture to eertalb letters 
brought in evidence against tbe prisoner, 
be, Lieut. Sprye, would call him before 
tbe Court to report tto. same ; broken 
tbe pledge so given to tbe, Court, inas- 
much as (he sakl ‘Pasoombrty Seeia- 
putty then and there declared to Lieut. 
Sprye, ** tlmt the whole was a conspiracy 
and a forgery, and that if fair couiie of 
trial, was pursued It would be so dis- 
covered,” and he, Lieut. Spr>e, uoU 
withstanding, and without regard to tbe 
pledge given, informed ibe Court that it 
was iieedless to communicate, and that 
be, Lieut. Sprye, was not bound to com* 
municate to the Court what Pa.soo- 
muriy Seetaputty h.id said. — Fourth in- 
stance, la baviii^^ at tbe same place, 
on tbe same day wlieu officially em- 
ployed in cogduciing flie prosecution 
ttforeiiaid, prolonged tbe sitting of tbe 
said Court upon the trial, after nine at 
night, although tbe sitting bad ex* 
tended from nine in the morning; with 
Intent, in so doing, to tbe mnnilest 
denial of juUlce, ** to save by means of 
tbe lateiieAS'^of Ihp hour, tbe remaining 
witnesses in support of the prosecution. 
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ffom tbecriiiti-tfXttuiiiiatluu lo which tb« 
other witoesiev lur the |jroieCiittoii luiU 
boeii subjected*'* — Fifth lustance. iu 
bufini^, nt the cume place, uii the 20tb 
of the same moiitbp when ufAciitUy em- 
ployed in cunducUng the prosecution 
ttforesiiid, endeiivuureU sunreptltiuusly to 
ohlulu thk'uugb ihuiPreRident ol the seld 
Court, Soobddar Major Abduolrabniaii of 
the 8th regt. of Native liifuatry, ** the 
opinion of the Court on the case as H 
then stood;'* although tbe etidenoe ou 
the defence bad not been concluded.-— 
Sixth iustance. Iu having, at the same 
place, on tbe IStb of the same month, 
when oflilclally em^iloyed in conducting 
the prusecutton aforesaid, tampered to 
the manifest ditnimi of justice, with the 
President of the Court, tbe said Soobadar 
Miyor Abdoolrabmaii, in order to obtain 
a verdict of conviction against tbe pri- 
soner Pedda Juggiab. The above being 
lo breach of tue articles of war. By 
order (Signed) T. H. 8. Conway, Adjut. 
Gen. of tbe army.— Fort St. George, dd 
Sept. 1833. 

The Court having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of 
the evidence adduced In support of the 
prosecution, as well as what tb<* prisoner 
Lieut. Richard Samuel Maro Spr>6, of 
the 9th Regt. of Native Infantry, hath 
advanced iu bis defence, and the evi- 
dence in support thereoi, is of opinion— 
Finding on tbe first instance of charge. 
That the prisoner is not gailty of tbe 
first instance of the charge. — Piodiug 
uu the second instance of charge. Tbut 
tbe prisoner is not guilty of the second 
instance of tbe charge.— Finding on ^le 
third instance of charge. Teat tbe pri- 
soner is not guilty of tbe third instance 
of the charge.— Finding on the fourth 
instance of charge. That tbe prisoner is 
not guilty of the fourth iustance of tbe 
charge.— Finding on the filth instance of 
charge. That the pri(i<mer is not guilty 
of the fifth instance of tbe charge.— 
Finding on the sixth instance of charge. 
Thai the prisoner is not guilty of the 
sixth instance of tbe charge. '1 ha Couit 
doth therefore most fully and moot 
boiioumbly acquit the prisoner, of atl e id 
eirery part of the chay^e. (Signed) ^ 
A. Roberts. . Deputy Judge Advocaw 
General, (Sigoeif) F. Bow if, Leut. Col. 
and President. Tbe Court begs to re- 
mark, with .reference .to its finding on 
tbe second instance of charge, that 
although tbe writing of the letter is 
proved, yet as it attaches no criminality 
whatever to ibe same, it has recorded a 
finding of " Not Guilty,*’ (higned) F, 
BowfM, Lieut. Coi. ana President. 


lai 

Disapproved. — Tbe Court, upon this 
trial, has obscured Its better judgmenl," 
by admitting on the record, and taking 
as eudence, a masa of irrelevant mailer, 
which has caused the proceSdiuKs to ex- 
tand to a length probably unparalleled, — 
by illegally receiving and recording a 
sijries ot unproved and garbled writings, 
in great pan extracted from a private 
diary ; and by allowing the prisoner un-* 
justifliabiy to attempt his owtf vlndicatioo, 
by throwing odium upon parties not 
before the Court, thereby unjustly ad- 
mitting the accused to become the ac- 
cuser. Nothing can be more simple than 
Lieut. Sprye’s case divested oi tbe col- 
lateral consideratioiis with wbitb, for 
sinister purposes, and through the culpa- 
ble indulgence of the Court, it has been 
mixed up. — The narrative contained la 
the fetters addressed by him to Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor, upon which the charge 
was founded, cannot be misconstrued or 
mistaken. It exhibits a succession of lU 
legai, premediiaied, and underhand prac- 
tices, employed with the deliberate 
purpose of obtaining conviction, upon a 
capital trial, against the consciences of 
ibe CourL Bltber Lieut* Sprye bos so 
acted from the very motives which in hit 
letters be attributes to himself, (and then 
ih he guilty lo tbe iiiltest extent of all 
thiit has been charged against him,) or, 
otherw'ise, he must kuowiiigily hare mis- 
represent^ bis own actions, under tbe 
flagitious behefsihat the govemateni of 
Fort St. George could deliberately Intend 
to take nway life contrary to justice; 
and with tbe ^diaboUcnl desire of recom- 
iDendiog himseii as tbe ready instBunieot 
lif goverumerit hy bliii supposed so ne- 
fariuu.sly to iuteiid. In <^her event, 
Lieut, Sprye is niaiiifebUy uuworihy to 
continiie to hoiu n cofnmissitin in an 
honourable service ; and it will become 
my duly, iu iranBuiiUing tbe proceedings 
to tbe Home Autuoiities, to bring the 
pnrilcuUrs oi the case before them for 
their ultimate decision. Lieut. Sprye 
will be released Iroia arrest; and iurih- 
witb proceed to hueb station as he may 
select south of Madras, there to reside 
pending the reference to the Court of 
Dimtors. (Signed) R* W* O’CiotAo- 
BAN, Lieut* Geti*. amj commander iii 
chief. Tbe Gcaerai Court MaiUal of 
which Lieut. F. Bowes, 4fiiid Regi- 
ment N. Infantry is President, isdissulved* 
(A true Extract.) T. H. S. Conway^ 
Adjutant General. , 
Madras, the 6tb January 1834. 

RBTtsmO fmlM TEE fCRVICB-— 

R» Hunter from ist July, 1833,1 Cipt*. 
C. Oapt.'awanstonfroui Isi .^n. 188A« 
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'Mbj. J. K. Clublcyfroui aUt July 1833 ; 
Major H. O'Brien from saih Feb. 1838. 

PvaLOuoAf,— Lieut. P. Bedingfield ; 
Ca|)t. C. A.^rown to tea ; Lieiit.el* T. 
Smilb ; Bnelgn T. W. Steele ; Capt. O. 
Bb John (prap.) : Lleut«-Co1. H. Bowd* 
lef} Capt. C. tVahab; Lieut. Vf, A. 
On; Ensign D. T. Thomson; Capt. 
R. D. tVeir; Capt. R. E. Boanlman ; 
Capt. W. Drake ; Lieut. L. E. Duval ; 
Capt. 0. Rocbfort; Lieut, R« 8. M. 
8|Hry« ; Sun;. C. Searle ; Lieut. J. Mann; 
liteut. W. F. Du Pasquier. 

itEPARTunns OP SHIPS,-" 20lh Jan. 
Warrior, Stone, London— 29, Hindot- 
tan, Redman, Calcutta— Feb. 0, Lady 
flora, Ford, Lund.— Lady Macnagbten, 
Faith, London— 11, Madras, Bench, 
London— i:i, John Ha)es, Worthing* 
ton, London — 13, Mar>' Ann, Horn- 
blow, l^ridon>*-20lh, H. M. Ship Cura- 
con, Dunn, Calcutta; 21, Abbertoii 
Sbuttleworth, London. 

The «« Allred,*’ Tupluy, was to sail 
early iu April. 

J/amaz/cs.— January 20, at Pondi- 
cherry, Ensign E. S. Master, 13th regt. 
>1.1. to Isab^ella, daughter of the late 
Capt. C<imeron, Bengal Art — 22, Mr. D. 
Isuiic to Miss M. Gage— 2T, Lieut. K. 
Roberts, 49(bregt., N. I. to June, daugb- 
terofCnpt. Preiidergast, 11. M. Service- 
Slat, Mr, E. Gordon, to Margaret, third 
daughter olwSurg. K« Mucuulay— Feb, 
8, at Pouiiamallee, Mr. W. Cimpman, to 
Miss M. Pearse— dtlR* at Bangalore, 
Lieut. H. B. Blugg, 7tb L, C. to Helen 
Cratck, youngest daiigtiier of the Rev. 
C. M. Bahlngton— 8lh, at Trichinopoly, 
It^HjoraW. T. Sneyd, 39th N. 1. to Louisa 
Johnson, 6tb daugfiter of the late Dr. 
White, Meiftber of tbe Medical Board. 

Birtkf. — January 5lh, at Masulipatant, 

■ the lady of Lieut. J, C. G. Stunrt of a 
scm— nth, the lady of Li^ut. L. K. Du- 
val of a SOD— the ludy of P. L. Spry, Esq. 
331b regt, of a son— 23d, lU Cochin, the' 
lady of Baron D'Albedybll ot a son— 
fOtb, the lady of Capt. T. Locke of a 
daughter— At Vellore, tbe wife of Cob' 
diicior Tbornber of a son— 27tb, the 
of T. O. F. Bruere, Esq. of a sou 
dRlhi# bt Palavemm, the lady of. Capt. 

of a son— At Cuddalore, the 
w6e of Apo^ecary T. W. Watts of a 
7,4t'VizianngrHm the wife of 
J. Dormantufadaiighter— 8,at 
the lady of Ass.-Surg. C. C. 
LUBoo bfa son — 14th, the wife of Mr. 
J, F. Be^ls ofajon— 16tb, at Vepery, 
tb8 lady of Lfeut J, 8. SJiermun of a abn 
^Igth/tbe ladf bfCapt G. Ff>erof a 
aoii>^A4' li^flibad m wife of Mr. H. 
W. s. a daughter. 


Deaths.— Jan. 4, at Huroe, Condue- 
ter D. Carrol!— Ocl )2tb, Capt. H. W. 
Laidoer, 38ih regt, N. I.— Capt; J. 
Enox, 9th L. C — Dea 13, at Trir&lal* 
poly, Mr. L. de Roatrlo— 80th, at Yoil* 
gumlel, Mr. W. fgnatio— Jan. 9tb, At 
Netlorei Esther French, child of Mr. D. 
Ross— 1 lib, atCanntfnore, Lieut. H. M. 
Prichard, 32dregt. N. I.— 12ib, at Kun- 
dnah, Lieut. C. Sherrnrd, 6Ui regt. N. J. 
13th, at Vepery, Mrs. E. Smith— Mrs. 
E. L*Eioille— Mr. A. de Souz« — I6tb, 
at Vlzianagrani, Capt. G» de Blaquiere, 
8th regt. N. I.— I6tb, at Seriykerry, 
Capt. D. H. Eaton, 2d regt. N. I. — 
90tli, at Buugalore, Mr* J- Roggie— 28tb, 
Fanny, infant dat^bler of Lieut. H. 
Power— 28Lli, at Smkarpoor, Murgoret, 
daughter ofSerjt. J. L. I)egra3'ter — Feb. 
‘Ut, James, ouiy child of Mr. G. W. Van 
flnelieti— 3d, the lady of Cnpt. J. Dre- 
ver ol tt son — Bth, at Cuddalore, Eliza, 
wife ol Capt. C. Turner^ Sdtb N. I.— 
10th, Miss A, £. Napier— M mI*' M. 
M *Ker(icb — At Veper> , Adelaide, widow 
of tbe lute Capt. R. Wheeler, of ti>o 
Ntz rms Service — l3ib, at Titnjore, Mrs. 
E. Jeremiah- •12tb, at Bangalore, T. 
Keigbly, Esq. Superintendent of Police. 

Mambas, 

lufelllgeiice was yesterday received 
from the Persian Gulf ot a very serious 
character. Abbos Meerza, the Ftince 
Royal, in ilhose succession to the throne 
of Iran tbe hopes of Persia were centered, 
has died, leaving tbe Prince of Shiraz to 
fight bis way to the crown as best he 
maqr. All Persia U ronsequcntly In a 
stajto of iinarchy ; and such is the inse- 
curity of life and property, that ilo mer- 
chants cancarf}' ibeir goods from Buahire 
to Shiraz wUboiH paying tribute, in tbe 
sbiipe of n spenes of black mail, at every 
halting place. Boshire, at no time a very 
magnificent town. Is said noW to be In a 
aioteof ruin and desolation, owlugiatfae 
condition of the Government as much cu 
tbe plague. Major Passmore and suite 
bad reached Bushlre, and Were awaiting 
dispatches from Tehran. The death of 
Abbas Meerza, however, would, we 
should imagine, load to (he ado|»rion of 
the Horatian maxim— jghich, AnglieiiMd 
for the benefit of our female readers, may 
be rendered, ** 1)— I take the hindmost; 
—or, In politer phrase, ** Sawos yiri 

S icff/J’ AMr. Vigne, a barrister, who 
as written an (-xcelleot bo k of tin els 
in America, bad arrived at Bushlre in 
proMM:utioD of ,hls jourm^ to Bombay, 
at the bar oT which Preiddetici be Is, We 
believe, about to practise.’* 
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KAST INDIA MAGAZINE; 

COUINIAL AND COMMERCIAL JOURNAL, 

THE WORKING CLASSES. ‘ 

Society, In Great Britain, France, and a small other par- 
tion pf Europe, rests on a far diflKirent basis from what it has 
rested in any previous 'period. In these countries, there is no 
longer the degraded caste of serf, or roiurier ; the terms 
arc exploded, and all men are elevated to at least the nominal 
grade of freemen. This supposes an order in the political 
fabric, different from anything which has before existed. It 
supposes the admission of a wider theory of justice, a closer 
approximation to that condition of political enfranchisement 
which is necessary to the power and solidity of states. It is 
an advance in the great march to the goal of human emaqci- 
patiem — a ‘step to the summit of freedom ; but, after all, a 
single advance — ^but a step — which must be followed by a 
succession of infinite steps before the object can btv attained, 
or the hope consuininated. •• 

Nominally, there are no slaves amongst us : even tlie 
suspicion would alarm us. Englishman, i.n onr minds, is an- 
other name for freeman. *Thc air of England is deemctl suf- 
ficient to loosen bonds, were they bound by the liands of 
Samson. All this is good that it should be so. To imagine,, 
to call men free is one means of bringuig about the result. 
But while the theory is this, wliat is the fact i It is into the 
latter we shall enquire. 

A stranger, in visiting our sliores, comes under the assur- 
ance, that the spectacle which awaits his eager eyes, is a peo- 
ple, from the prince to the peasant,- free ! He advances ; the 
first indic|tioiiB of this state of freedom rise before him ; lie 
meets activity, indifstry, enterprise ; what appear to him beau- 
tiful instances of social order, — tranquillity in the aspect of 
things, regularity in the concerns of business, and a look of 
domestic ease and comfort, singularly expressive of happine.ss 
and prosperiW- His anticipations seem fulfilled, when, taking 
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a wider circumference of view, suddenly he is startled into dis- 
appointment, for the same/eatures are here, which he calcu- 
-lated were remote ; the same gorgeousness on the one hand, 
and squalid misery on the other, which he hoped to have found 
only in Russia, or under governments professedly VIespotisms. 
He looks farther into the character of our institutions, and 
what is his astonishment on discovering that the soul, the 
moving principle of the entire system is monopoly !— monopoly 
in its worst, most varied and most minute forms — monopoly 
gigantic as leviathan, and, again, minute as to enter the most 
narrow details of life. Thence he reasons fronf the cause, 
when he observes the effect ; when he sees pomp the inherit- 
ance of the few, and penury the destiny of the many. All 
Englishmen, he argues, are free. And so deep-seated is the 
prejudice, that even still he encourages li,— he encourages 
it till he descends to the Working Classes, then he flings it 
from him, aye, flings it with irony and disdain ! 

In the term Working Classes, we include all produccfts and 
distributors of the nation's wealth. In these classesfof course, 
are numbered the millions ; in the others, all others that in 
the stale have existence, those few, those insigniflcaiit few, 
who, idle, and pasfipert'd, and profligate, •hakre had the craft, 
and abused the power, of directing the whole wealth of the 
county into their hands, of forcing it into channels subservient 
alone to their purposes, — purposes re-acting to the support of 
again, their influence and aggrandisement. The Working 
Classes, in brief exposition, may be drf^ignated the Poor ; 
the classes, in surplus above them, the Rich. To this divi- 
sion has society in this country at length arrived ! That in- 
justice brought to a ftirther extreme, that an order of circum- 
stances more unnatural, more imminently perilous; more to be 
deprecated and feared ever existed, we have yet to learn. 
Imagination can picture to itself nothing more dark than what 
must necessarily end in being the result ; it is a poetical land- 
scape more hung in gloom than those shadowed fortli by the * 
wild and melancholy genius of Salvator ; it chills, to con- 
template ; harrows up, to gaze upon ! 

Who are the Working Classes? The Working Classes, 
besides^ being the millions and the poor, are those who 
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destitute of polUical rights. By poUtieal rights, we mean 
those grand and fnndainentid rights included in the term 
se^-govemuaent ; or, in other words, the power to assist 
in the formation of the laws, either personally, or by pnoxy. 
This is the dhuse^ — the one paramount, all sovereign cause — 
of the degradation of those Classes. Till they recoyer these 
rights, they will never be other than what they are. Till 
they shall have established Universal Suffrage, they must 
infallibly remain the victims to that old tyranny, which for 
centuries has warred against every principle of right, reason, 
and humanity. It would be easy to shew, hoW perfectly the 
want of this political power has operated, undividedly, to the 
present contingencies ; how the exclusion of one portion of 
the community from the privilege of enacting the laws which 
obtain over it, has ^rown an unequal, consequently injurious, 
degree of power into the scale against it ; how the march of 
liberty has been impeded by it ; how it is the one deep, 
radical/«auae of the evils which at this moment abound in, 
and even tRreaten, the empire to its downfal. Suffice it to 
say, that whatever the misfortunes of the Working Classes, 
they will never be relieved from them, till UniversallSufiragc 
be the remedy applied. All other modes* of redress are 
partial j this strikes to the heart ; laying bare, and applying 
the unction to the disease at its core. 

Strange it is, and hard ^t first sight to apprehend, or be- 
lieve, that, labour being the only source of weallh,*' the 
labourers should be the only members of the community 
destitute of wealth. Yet, is the position true. In the agri- 
cultural districts, the poor and pennyless are those who ** till 
the land, and plou^ the idle and -luxurious, those to whom 
the result of this toil is gathered, in all the possible forms of 
wealth. Again, amidst the great sites of our commercial 
opulence,— within the circles of those factories of industry 
and invention, which have filled the world with their products, 
and no less surprised it by the beauty and variety of their 
fabrics, is it not true, that the pr^ueers of all these bedutiful 
materials — the creators of this prraigioiig wealth, are plunged 
into such want and wretchedness, that, compared, the con- 
dition of the Russian serf is preferable ? Now, to produce a 
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state of things so utterly terrible and unnatural, some tre- 
mendous error must ha^c existence. It is impossible to 
deny, it strikes home to the heart, at once.' There must 
be some secn*t, latent cause, why the llich are the Idle, and 
why the Labourers arc the Poor. And it must be equally 
evidciityitliat while such a stale of things exists, the labourers 
may for ever go ou producing, still steeped in [K)\erty to the 
lips — and tin'idlc go on for ever in their career of indolence, 
and yet acquire even increasing riches. For this, also, i.s 
incontrovertible, that profits, under the present system, 
rising, wages fall ; wherefore, it is declnciblc fo mathemati- 
cal certainty, that although the wealth of the nation may be 
increased, inimitably beyond what it is at present, yet, that 
the Working Classes w ill not be benefited by it — bnt, on the 
contrary, will sink deeper and deeper into want and ruin. 

The truth of this opinion is corroborated by the frightful 
increase in the poor-rates. Within the last twenty years, 
how immeasurably has the aggregate wealth of country 
increased, and, yet so has pauperism in the same measure ! 

hat then, is this, but expressive of the position we have 
taken, tliat the ^^^)rking Classes, to better their condition 
must apply a rtimcdy at the root of the? system itself? It is 
ludicrous to follow llui ravings of those who, out of their 
partial and shallow view s of things, pronounce this the evil, 
and ih^t the cure; enumerating ten thousand individual 
causes lor one elKct, or ascribing ten thousand cftects to as 
many multiplied causes. Out of . ’ich a chaos, whence is a 
true oj)inion to be derived ? for, iu one breath we are told, 
the poor-laws are the c luse of the distress — that the system 
of taxation and the ? in'n laws are the causes of the distress 
— that fixe trade is ilie origin of the distress; again, that 
want Of an cxicuami of commerce is the cause — that the 
church — tithes — the aristocracy — and then ^he monied men 
are the causes whence have flowx'd tbyse great evils, and 
which evils can never be restrained till these things shall be 
done away with — first pa^gfally, then entirely. We do not 
differ in ioto from tliese views; mx most fully enter into the 
majority of them, but we pronounce these to be the second^ 
ary causes, not the and general, and abstract cause of 
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tlic ills with which th.is country is so tortured and oppressed. 
'1 cause we have before spoken of, but freyn the in- 

calculable importance of which, are led again to designate — 
and tliat capse we boldly pronounce to be, the want of po- 
litical power among the people ! In the absence of their 
]) 0 £sessing this power, a system of the worst — most unequal 
— most flagitious laws have been established. It is from 
these laws their misfortunes are eferived. The party that 
hold the political power of the state have formed laws ex- 
clusively to its own advantage; consequently, the laws are 
partial, detrimental to all, save those who formed them, pro- 
ductive of tlie unnatural grades in society which exist, mak- 
ing this class ricli and juiwerful — that, poor and prostrate. 
'The first step to tjie correction of such a system, is the ab- 
rogation, it is manifest, of the system itself; in other words, 
the restoration of the people to their political rights. Those 
laws, Uiose base, foul, and partial laws must therefore be 
swept aw^' before rial good of any order can result; and 
they will never ho swept away before the right of universal 
suiTrago shall be established, which giving to every man a 
vote in the ccinuum wealth, is the only sure means of lead- 
ing to a condition of clrcuinstaiices \vhicli shall be free and 
equal to all. 

Taking the taxes as tl^e cause of the distressed coiuytion 
of the mechanics, agriculturists, artisans, shop-keepers, and 
of those altogether included in llm class of operatives of 
every description, yet, for a nionient suppose, that the fifty 
millions sterling now poured arinuc'dly into the public exche- 
fjuer were converted into one, will any man, cajiablc of enter- 
taining the subject, lay his hand upon his heart, «and declare 
that such a change, while the law s regulating capital remain 
the same, would improve the prospect of the working classes^ 
We assert it an impossibility. The classes who would bene- 
fit by it, •are those into whose lap now roll*the immense 
divisions of wealth called rent and profits ; viz. the land- 
lords and the capitalists. 'I’ho repeal even of th<‘ ^\'hole 
amount of taxes would be to the former as an increase of 
rent, to the latter, as an increase of profits ; the working 
classes might go, whither they arc going as it is, to udn, and 
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yet deeper ruin, or to events assuming such an aspect as 
would lUbke the soul of tH'e veriest anarchist quake. Where- 
fore to talk of the taxes oppressing the people, is to talk 
mere vanity and, fiction j and as with the taxes, so with all 
those matters individually considered, whether it be the 
pension-list, the civil-list, or the church. But it is important 
we should be understoq^ : we do not wish, were the system 
in itself altered, to distract the attention of the people from 
carrying reform also into those particulars ; the taxes then 
'might be cut down to their just amount— -the pension-list 
crushed — the civil-list probably reduced to half its present 
extent, and the revenues of tbe church annihilated and ap- 
plied to purjmses of national, political, moral, and scientific 
instruction. What we urge is — that, while the basis of things 
is wrong, nothing can be gained by applying healing measures 
at the surface ; nothing can be gained, that is by the people, 
by those classes whose cause it is we only advocate, by those 
topical, superficial reforms, called reduction of the taxes, 
change in thcadminislrationof the poor- laws, or change in the 
members^ of the Administration itself. It is not Lord Grey we 
care for seeing go out of office, or Lord Melbourne’s en- 
trance into it; but it is those laws, those corrupt and partial 
laws, which inflict upon us pain to see in operation — pain 
wliirh crucifies, and makes us writjhe to the very soul. 

Would we could inspire the breasts of our whole country- 
men with sentiments corresponding to our own on this vital 
and transcendent subject ! Would to God we could bring them 
to see the actual cause of their distresses, and influence their 
zeal till they should have the nerve and heroism to proceed 
with the work of their regeneration with one aim, and in a 
spirit of one accord ! Would we could see their hosts united 
like legions, the fire of patriotism gleaming from their eye, 
the might of majesty in their tread, going forHi to bring des- 
potism low, and to unfurl the banner of true and.tlie^only one 
pure principle of liberty ! Would we could see this, and our 
task would -be done, our heaven gained ! But despair we do 
not. The progress, though unseen, is not slow; it is under- 
ground, deep, and fur the present, perhaps, out of sight ; but 
let not tyranny flatter itself— tbe progress to this grand and 
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almighty liberty is going on certainly, steadily, invincibly. 
Never were the people so alive to, the horrors of their condi- 
'tion as at this moment they are. Never was their intelligence . 
so vast ; never, their spirit so firm, and, in its purpose, more 
wisely directed. Reform will come — ^will come at last! It is 
now a murmur, but it is swelling to a thunder>blast. 

There is one subject, however, to which we must again re- 
turn — it is this— At every new eleoH^n let the people— and by 
the people, we can mean none other than the Working Classes 
— let them take care in what manner, on whom their vote shall 
be bestowed. True, they have neither the ballot to protect 
them, nor universal suffrage to strengthen them, but, by 
exerting double vigilance and energy even those points will 
be gained by them — must ultimately be gained by them, will 
they but be resolute now.- At least, let them not disregard 
the smali portion of political power that pertains to them > 
it is, after all, the only real portion of power they in fact pos- 
sess. In a state, the basis of all right is political. Social rights 
have no guarantee so long as they are not combined with 
political. Political right signifies the power to frame laws, 
to participate in the work of the national legislation. A man 
nut possessing this right is virtually a slave. How many 
among the Working Classes who do not possess it ? But the 
Working Classes, to the last man among them, must possess 
it ; and then, those vile tAunupolies of the land and comSierce 
which, so foully oppressing them, ;are the cause of all their 
calamities — will be eradicated, and in their stead will be free- 
dom — freedom the widest and the most comprehensive ! 
“ Maxims,” says an eloquent writer ** more pernicious than 
the plague, earthquakes, or confiagratious were long reckoned 
beneficent by ages which esteemed themselves enlightened.” 
But, mark ! — 

*' Th* croaking raven doth hollow for revenge !** 


THE MAURITIAN TYRANT!— JEREMIK, AGAIN! 

The age is corrupt— the world must be degenerate to its 
very core — or, would such a man— would Mr. Jereinie be to 
this day reckoned among its rulers ? We put this question 
deliberately, dispassionatclv : for, after the traits*wc have 
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brought forward of his cbarneter — the acts we have re- 
corded of^his admiiiistrati((:ii, what but the most unblushing 
•despotism on the one hand^ or the most despicable servility 
on the other, could endure an hour’s prolongation of it? 

Sir W. Nicolay, the mild, the incapable, nominal Governor 
of the Mauritius, is not the Governor of the Mauritius ; 
the sole and only Governor of the Mauritius is the Whig 
hireling and cxpuUcd of St. Lucia, John Jeremie ! 

What a disgrace on the CaMiiel of Lord Grey that appointed, 
and even re-appointed such a man ! and what a seal of re- 
proach on the Calnnet which succeeds it, if the ‘recal of the 
tyrant be not its immediate work. Not a month, but some 
fresh act of delinquency calls for the repetition of complaint ; 
not a Mauritian, nor even an Indian journal comes before us 
but teems with the recurrence of this man’s atrocity. All 
the varied modes of inflicting insult and tyranny he seems 
curiously to have studied, to their nicest and broadest shades, 
and then brought into operation with the systematic daring 
of a 'furpin, and tlie remorseless cruelty of a Jefiery* 

We shall preface nothing more, but proceed in giving the 
outline of a case which, if it do not produce the effect of de- 
termining the hocr.e government to the in&tantancous recal of 
Mr. Jeremie, will that of creating a feeling of such insuperable 
disgust in the public mind, that to the latter we shall 
leav^ it • 

The affair relates to an Englishman, wliom the Mauritius 
government (Mr. Jeremie of course being the head) sen- 
tenced to a fine of a thousand uollars, and imprisonment 
in the jail of the Maurilius for two years, for having peti- 
tioned the Lords of liis Majesty’s Treasury, through the 
Mauritian authorities, to revoke a sentence of fine and con- 
fiscation passed upon him by the Court of Vice- Admiralty on 
that Island. 

This is the%outline — now, for a more circumstaiy:ia( detail. 
A Captain Worthington is the individuaf whom the matter 
involves. During a period of six and twenty years he had 
been constantly voyaging between the Indian Presidencies 
and the Mauritius, «and in each of these places had established 
a character of iiniinpenchahle intogriiy. In April of Iasi 
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year he arrived from Calcutta, in the ship Indian QaA, 
at Port Louis, and presenting himself at the custom-house 
made the necessary declaration relative to his cjfrgo. lie 
informed Mr. Cunningham, the collector, that it was com- 
]>osed of 7^)00 bags of rice, and that there was no other 
nwrehandise on board. The ensuing day the Captain re- 
quested permission to land a basket of potatoes for*bis table. 
This request was refused ! We not pause to comment 
on the manner in which it was refused — although even the 
manner is stated to have been sulBiciently offensive ; let it 
suffice that® the request, the request of asking permission to 
land a basket of potatoes is refused ! Captain Worthington 
did — and would not any man, we ask, have become indignant 
at such treatment? The Captain utters some angry word — 
it is reported to the government ; and the government directs 
five assistants of the custom-house to repair on board the 
Indian Oak^ and seize whatever they should find in excess of 
the 7,000 bags of rice. What they seized is scarce worth 
our while to relate here ; but ihe remark is called for, that 
what was seized was property belonging, not to the Captain, 
but to the second officer. Nevertheless it was seioed ; a pro- 
secution conuncimed against the Captaincy the Court of Ad- 
miralty, and as this Court, conformably to its principles, 
takes cognizance only of the fact, not of the intention, 
the goods seized were* sentenced to confiscation, afld the 
Captain in a fine of ^'500 Of this injustice, the 
flagrant injustice and iniquity of bringing the case into 
the Court, but one opinion can exist; and if alone it 
be not sufficient to prove the vindictive spirit of the Mauri- 
tian goyerument, then no act which ever issued from any 
source is base enough to be execrated. To put this assertion 
beyond a doubt, Captain Worthington addresses the Gover- 
nor himself. Now, the Governor, in virtue of the preroga- 
tive wliich he is invested, had pow^ to remit the 
sentence of the Court ; but this, notwithstanding the circum- 
stances alleged by the Captain, the Governor most high- 
mtndedly refuses to do. The ship is about to proceed 
again to India, when the departure of tltc Captain is opposed. 
He is obliged to deposit the fine, before he is permitted to 
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leave the island — this is but a tithe of the entire proceeding ; 
but what impression is tlii^ even calculated to leave upon the 
blessed government which exists in our colonies;- After this, 
what is to be thought of the immaetdate and lenient Jeremie? 

Captain Worthington proceeds to Calcutta,* where, the 
greatest interest being excited on the subject, he is induced 
to give a detailed exposition of the affairs to the leading 
political journal there, #ie India Gazette. The Gazette 
offers a few well-tempered, just, admirable coiuinents on the 
circumstance ; and with wdiich Captain Worthington, return- 
ing to the Mauritius, sends it, with a detailed statement of his 
case, ill the form of memorial, to the government, requesting 
its transmission of the documents to the Lords of the Treasury 
in this country. The Colonial Secretary, in the name of his 
Excellency, acknowledges the receipt of the documents, with 
an assurance to the Captain that they shall be transmitted 
by the earliest o])purtunity. Imagine, then, the astonishment 
of the Captain, when, six days later, he receives a requisition 
from the King’s Advocate, in which he is accused of having, 
in the documents sent for the transmission of the government, 
defamed <vid injured the government, the Judge of Admiralty, 
the Collectors of Customs, the Court of Admiralty, and the 
Administration of the Customs ! To the requisition is 
appended a summons to appear at the criminal police, to 
shew^causc why he should not be sacntenced to two year’s 
iraprisoim'icnt, and fined 1000 dollars ! The Captain is 
arrested, imprisoned at the police, and not released till he 
has found security for the thousand dollars. The case is tried 
before the Mauritian authorities ; the question is carried by 
the government, and Captain Worthington is now incar- 
cerated ill the dungeons of the tyrant Jeremie ! We have 
confined ourselves to a recital of facts. Will the Home 
Gk)veriiment for the Colonies now open its eyes to the truth ? 
Will the lloipe Government for the Colonies ri^cs!! Mr. 
Jeremie ? We make this proposition in a resolute, fearless, 
unyielding spirit. We simply ask, — will government recal 
this base and revengeful man ? For the present, we say no 
more ; but it is not a subject on which we have nothing 'more 
to urge : — a future moment will shew. 
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A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE-MADEIRA.— 
PEAK OF TEIj^ERIFFE. 

BAlxfoN BOARD THE FRIOATB O. O., OFF •IHON’A TOWN. 

Oh, wh«t a laughing life to give oneself to the blue, rich, 
jocund billows of the ocean, to let them carry us whi- 
ther they list— whither the free, sporting elves o£ th«* wind 
directeth ! To be borne, now hither, now thither on their 
clear, crystalline, beautiful bosom — ^like themselves bounding 
onward with hope, awakening at every moment to novelty, 
and, yet, c;}iasing novelty ever before one 1 Oh, who would 
care to be chained to one spot of earth, though sipping 
in the nectar and ambrosia of Elysium, while a whole world 
lay stretching to the view, endless in its modifications of the 
beautiful ! The soul, one would think, would sigh through its 
slavery, till it had burst its bonds— till it had followed the 
clouds in their flight, overhanging and surveying every cliff* 
and cavern, river and glen, throughout the entire domain of 
this gorgeous creation. Oh, for me — give me the skies, and 
gales and billows of the ocean- and its pavillions of clouds, 
and its coral sca-caves, and its thousand isles of beauty and 
perfume ! And, oh ! on what a moment was it my eyes were 
ravished by that ocean-gem — tranquil ahd luscious-zoned 
Madeira ! laved by the Atlantic wave, purple to its summit 
with the grape, sleeping; like a mermaid, on the waters-^calm, 
soft, melting, voluptuous ! The sun not set, but slitting, suf- 
fused the heavens with ten thousand e’xquisite and tender 
tints — tints that were not deep but delicate to faintness — per- 
ceptible to the fancy rather than the eye. There was indeed 
one broad expanse of the heavens, where the orb was sinking, 
and that was like a sea of molten gold ; but, above and be- 
yond it, there was a dewy blue, and shades of every colour in 
the rainbow — ^but these were pink instead of crimson, and 
straw-coloui^ sapphire, and amethyst, instead of those deeper 
and of less melodious tone. A breeze sprang up, too, but it 
was bland, and l^sed rather than ruffled the surface of the 

flood ; it invited us ashore ; we put our foot into a 

lighter barque, and, landing, gave ourselves up to the intoxi-^ 
cation of treading those shores of beauty. • * • * ♦ 

But, oh, for the ocean, and its infinity and freedew 1 Again, 
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away ! the Bails spread full to the joyous coining gale, the 
gaze of Bumnicr in the sky^ the seiirgull skiiniuing the li(|uid 
heightB, and the dolpliin shooting through the briny currents 
of the deep. Oh, for the ocean, its indnity and freedom ! 
Hours have 1 spent upon the ship^s poop, lost in easy indo- 
lent meditation — now watching the vessel’s wake, now follow- 
ing the tortuous piirsiiings of the finny tribe. Sometimes, 
mine eye, arrested by the stately and slow progress of that 
phenomenon, yclept “ Portuguese man-of-war then, sud- 
denly attracted by tlic leap of the dying fish, then by the 
momentary exit from its element of the huge dimensions of 
a shark, then of a grampus, till, finally, again engrossed by the 
graceful evolutions and wondrous brilliancy of the dolphin. 
Hours have I passed, no companion but the breeze, no book, 
save tlie inward one of mine own mitranced, fascinated 
thought. In such a monient it is impossible to convey an idea 
of the effect arising* from the cry of land !*’ it is enchant- 
ment risen to its plenitude ; it is the madness of excitement 
at its height. Thus it was, when the shout of ‘‘ land !’* rang 
from the sliip's centre to its base — all, to the m«)st sluggish, 
crowded tf^ the deck. At first, a faint speck only was visible, 
hut presently it g»c»w to a gigantic sunimii, till, losing itself 
among the clouds, there was not one so stupid but who kiic>v 
it for the Peak of Tenerifle.^ 

Jt ife thus a voyage at sea has its dblights. To those whose 
felicitous temperament enables them to draughi pleasure from 
the umningled cup of nature, the sea ! th'* sea !’* has rap- 
ture to tlie brim. After this, we were seven weeks and up- 
ward in reaching the Cape. We had little adverse wind — we 
had little wind at all; a circumstance from wliich we suflFered 
unmercifully as we approached the Line. The rites to the 
.Cod of the trident were performed ; a rueful eereinoriy, 
which made the tars laugh, at an expense of oaths in vollies 
from the land>kibbors. 

f 

“ For soim* iimst pm, wliilo sciiu' inuht u'crp , 

Thu'S runs thr world away.” 

This pcafc risC'* to a hn^hl o»' 12.072 foot. It is roiupiit<M.l lo hv .1 mtlo and a- 
hah f'<'r|»oudu-iilar Irom the sr.i. U (onus one ni* tlio £;roup ot the Canaiios ; 011 ilv 
'I'.y sturuuit i- a \oloano ; in sliaj’C it n>50iiiblc>. a Migai-loaC, iVoni whu h it derived 
Its name. • 
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It was the middle of July, the very depth of the Cape 
winter, — as we neared that fierce and terrible promontory. 
The weatl^r was drear, comforttess, and teiiipcstuoua-^the 
atmosphere was enveloped in fog ; there fell a heavy sleetj 
the blast oame in sudden and sweeping gusts; and the floods, 
rising to heaven in their wrath, seemed up-turned from their 
lowest depths. The roar of the elements was tremendous ! 
the surge lashed, and writhed, bubbled and boiled in its fury 
— and the howl, now bellow of the wind, as it drove headlong 
over the deep, was chilling and aftrightening. Night was 
fast closing in upon us; and, as the gale a# every moment 
heightening, one might hear the orders flying, hoarse and 
swift, to reef this sail, to furl that, to set her about,” to 
let#ier swung on her way,” ** to Jet her scud with the breeze.’' 
The Captain, although a man of stout heart, and the highest 
scientific attainniciU, it was evident, had a wrinkle or two of 
more thought on his countenance Hian usual. His cheurts 
were spread out upon the cuddy table, and to which, from 
quarter to quarter of an hour, he referred, manifestly with a 
look of growing impatience and anxiety. To bed, not one 
among uswent that night. The w'omen, I observed, were all 
pale— and the mqii congregated around the dining-table, tell- 
ing fearful tales, and culling for more punefi. I, however, was 
aloft. — I, revelled in the din ujul havoc of the elements. — I, 
was carried on by the wildness of the excitement me, 
it was intoxication, the delirium of joy, the tunq^lt of some 
enmaddeiiing, rapturous passion. Peril, what was it to me ? 
— the more the hurricane raged, tlie lightning flfired, the ' 
thunder and the wind roared, the more 1 felt the might of 
the joy that was upon me. 1 saw a boy climb to thcifnain-top 
mast, he had been ordered there to secure a loose tackling — 
he would not have gone could he have.helped it; the night 
was dark to pitchiness, but,!*} thelight of the binnacle, I was 
enabled^to detect a large tear that was rolling down his cheek. 
There was no moment for delay, the order* given must be 
executed, so, away went the boy. — It was a boy that had 
entertained me with everlasting stories of bis mother and his 
home, and who told me of the dread he had that be should 
never return to them. — The boy went up — I watched him ; 
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he had gained first steeple, now ilea' on to the second ; 
had put his foot upon the yard, had grasped the tackling, 
when — when — but my brain reels — for what I li^eard was a 
sullen fall, and then a gurgling in the waves. * * * • 
Our destination was not Cape Town, but the spacious and 
magnificent Simon’s Bay — bow serene and superb the morn- 
ing we entered it ! The first object, after the sterile and 
frowning aspect of the hills and the little town built on the 
very edge of the bay, like a margin to a wide and smooth- 
stretching carpet, that attracted us was his Majesty’s Frigate, 
the O. G. As she had been but two months on the station, her 
home-fit was perfect— her complement of men and officers 
was unimpaired ; her pennant waved, and, with her six and 
forty guns, she looked one yf the most brilliant thingitfthe 
British Navy might boast. Two days after our arrival in the 
harbour her officers invited us to a ball on board of her. It 
was an entertainment in honour of the marriage of one of 
their head-mess-mates— nothing more successffil was ever 
attempted. Whatever the colony afforded of rank, beauty, 
elegance, and festivity was there assembled. The whole 
upper-deck was canopied for dancing. The coup after 
mounting the ship’s side to arrive at it, was picturesque to a 
point, that has led its effect on my mind to this moment. A * 
profusion of lights and flowers won homage from the eye in 
all dinctions. Then, there were the brilliant dresses of the 
ladies, and/he still more brilliant scarlet and goldof the crowds 
of military — the less showy, but, perhaps, more classic, and 
certainly more patriotic costume of the naval officer rose also 
into striking relief ; its colour of that deep and peculiar blue set 
off evensby the single epaulette, which is the insignia of a 
lieutenmit, could scarcely tail to rivet the attention of the care- 
less— how much more the eye, and, perhaps, the heart of a 
woman-novice of sixteen. 

The music was excellent, and the waltzing *and quadril- 
ling gay and graceful as tlie lively and elegant exeftements 
which lent their aid could render them. 1 shall not pause to 
describe the glittering hosts of men and women individmdiy. 
The Commodore, could my pen be guilty of so grave an offence, 
should be singled out for the stiff and unyielding pomp of 
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his movements in the waltz, and, his daughter, for the lustre 
of her youth and beauty. The midshipmen — whole scores of 
them, we would have immured from the danger likeTy to have 
resulted from the facetious gallantry of their manners and the 
floods of 4ight bursting from so many of the dark orlTs 
among them; and, as to the Dutch-spun fair ones that figured 
there, we would deliver them to the god Hymen, himself, with- 
out saying any thing to Venus, or the droll Cupid. There were 
those, although, whom we <)ur emphasis upon— 

whom we might single as bearing off the triumph of the even- 
ing — these awerc the contrasts of each other*; mutual anti- 
theses. Of the one, I shall say nothing ; of the other, that 
she was all brilliancy, and youth, and beauty ! periiaps, the 
first-night she was in a ball-room, — so youthful did she seem ; 
and so shy, blushing, timid — and so exquisitely beautiful. 
Her dress was the contrast of her style of beauty — the for- 
mer, simplicity; the latter, rich, and already heightening 
almost into gorgeousness — all 1 can remember of the first is, 
that it was of some orderof light, pure, diaphanous white. She 
had black slippers, a very simple wreath of roses entwined 
with her careless-flowing, profuse raven tresses ; and 
which appeared to,defifie more splendidly /];ie outline of her 
juvenile but sumptuous brow. I never saw her smile but 1 
thoughtof the moonlightglancingathwart a parterreof flowers. . 
Her nose was like wbat4hc painters give to Anne Bdlbyn; 
but it was her large, dark, rolling melancholy eyt, with its 
cumbrous lid and sweeping lash, that I shall never forget, or 
eve^'4)e able to describe. In the dance, I watched her move- 
ments : there were others who glided through its mazes 
with a look of higher enjoyment ; for, about her, there was 
that which was in her eye, a melancholy subdued and sub- 
duing. In the gun-room a splendid collation awaited us. 
I cannot say we descended to it in pairs ; for to one lady 
there were six* or, at all events, four gentlemen^ and the latter 
naturally thronged in bevies to bask ** Death the sunny smiles 
of those beings of the soul.” All went off with dazzling edat — 
but when it would have gone off at all, had it not been for the 
incipient rising of one of the most terrific (empests ever known 
even in this region of storms, would be impossible to predict. 
But the ship already rocked like a cradle ; and, at broad four 
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in the morning^f boatful after boatful reached the strand, jti^t 
in time to run up to Oddy^s hotel, ere the waves began to 
buffet, affd the winds to rave. 

• THE LETTERS OF RATIO." » 

To the Editor of Alexanders East India Magazine, 

, London, \Sth July, 1834. 

Sir, — I have been a subscriber to your Magazine fnun its first 
<1 establishment, and have found it to contain more valuable iiiforiiiii- 
lion, not only on India and our Colonies, hut on all ninliers of 
general interest, than any of#ts ioteniporarics. I agree with its 
principles, and mhnire the zeal, firmness, aiul ability with which they 
are advocated. ‘Having paid this brief and just tribute t(» the merit 
of your periodical, I may th(; mtwe freely express my deep mortifi- 
cation, that any atid .so much of your \aliiable space, for the last few 
month.s, slioiild have been sulliorl b\ the drivtdlings of a dotard, t»r 
the frothing.s of a fool. What else art* th«‘ letters bearing the 
ture of Ratio? It were- needless to obstTve they are oppos^^d li» 
the principles of your Magazine, for they are the anlithe>.e.'> of 
common sonsi‘. 

In one place, your sage correspondent assents iho old Ttiry doctrine 
“ that idle expenditure increases wealth — ergo, the ext ravaga net* of 
the government conduces to the prosperity of the governed." Locke 
would call this madness, — a just conclubion from a false premise. 
But Folly claims Ratio for her own ; and the as.sertioti tliat Deiit is 
Capital, ^^rid the application of this postulate to Orcaf Britain — 
to Great Britain, above all countries, whose clebt was contracted, 
not in the development of natural resources, but in the mainietiance 
of unjust wars — brands Ratio us a Fool, lhi.^ point he stand.s, and 
complains of Mr Grant “ using as his own, without acknowledgment,^'* 
tho.se 'iews which he had impressed ii|k»r that most astute statesiiiaii. 
'rhis is certainly un|>tirdonablo in Mr. Grunt, who had no need, to 
borrow Ratio’s fooleries to establish his own i-nbecility. 

I am unwilling to trespass on your spact\ and still more to follow 
the insane wanderings of Ratio ! who, if oc have a spark of reasem, 
will ask himself, — IVom v hat .sources an extravagant government 
must be supplied? Is a nation without debt, consequently without 
capital? Have the fundeo' tltbts of Great Britain, or British India, 
been applied to national purpose.s? Is wealth generated by the 
extravagance of the itile, or by the exertions of the industrious? 

Is not his vindication of extravagant expeniliturc and enormous 
debts, as sapient as tlie reply of the drunken niillerc, who, when re- 
monstrated with^for scattering his flour on the highway, observed, in 
a style as grave and didactic as Ratio's, “ unless you sow^ expect not 
that you will reap*'* 

If the answers to those queries do not stop Ratio's ravings, pray 
let his liicubnitions in future bear their true signature. Stultus 
may serve your readers a.s caveto of his nonsense. 

I may add, I know Ratio only through your Magazine; in wdiich, 
as matter of justice, I <-laini the insertion oftlii.s letter. 

• I have the honor to be, — .A (‘oxsTAxr Reader. 
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SLAVEUY IN ASSAM AND SYLIIliT, 

1\) assist us^in bringing to light the extent of Slavery ii/liidin, we 
havi* been favoured with a copy of a re}iort on the subject, which 
was prepared Jby the late Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor 
( ieiu ral in the Eastern Provinces. The report was atldressed to the 
Cliief Secretary to the Government; but, we believe, was ftever sent 
in. It is therefore an original document, and we can vouch for its 
authenticity. 

“I have now the honour to submit a^report on the state of Slavery 
in Assam, called for by your letters of the 30th of April and IGth of 
September lasf, to whicl\ I have considered it proper to add a report 
from the Magistrate of Sylh(‘t on the same subject, in conseqnimce of 
it's apfMwing from some of your despatches that government was 
impressed with a belief that the condition of civil life in question 
was peculiar U), or much more prevalent in Assam than in otluT parts 
of llu‘ Hriti>li terriUu-y in India, throughout which, including the 
jurisdiction f»f the Supreme Courts, 1 need not say that slavery, ns 
bi'ing consisti ‘111 w ith ihti Hindoiiaml Mahonicdan laws, is necessarily 
legal, and every where practised more or less. 

“ 2d. iMir an account of thc» general condition of the slaves in As- 
sam and Sylhet, I beg l<» refer to tlie accompanying copies yf Jetters 
I from the uiaglstraU;s of those districts. — In the Zilla of Sylhet, where 
slaviTV !i]ipears to prefail to an unusual extent, probably in eonse- 
quenee of the preponderance i»f tin; Mahomedan ndigion, and per- 
haps the easy circumshinces of a large portion of the community yjiji- 
stituting the independent landfiolders, the proportion of slaves to free 
men would appear to amount to nearly 20 peV cent. In lower As- 
sam, Captain White slates the proptirtion to be about 8 per cent., but 
there appears to me to bo some* material error in this calculation, and 
I have reason to tlii. l;, that when the further explanation I have 
called for i.s received, it will be reduced to about one half. 

“3(1. In the cstimtOe of the nniiiiMT of slaves made by the magis- 
trate (if Syllu't, and also, 1 concc'''.c, in that for Assam, when^ the 
number is staled at 27 ,000, bonds;o< n are included, or piTsons mort- 
gaging tliemselvcff for a sum of money, but retaining the right of 
•edomptlon cfh repay tyent of the suiiic; but, a.^ such perst»ns are not 
slaves in the proper sense of the word, the following obstirvations are 
not intended to apply to tliciii, but to that portion of th(j servile class 
who are irredeemably sold together with their posterity# 

4th. Slavery being cemsistent with the Ilindob law, and the prt* 
cept of making donations of slav(‘s to pious men being freqmuilly 
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repeated, it rnu.st have been practised by that people from the re^ 
niotest pej'iod. — In Assam, however, the practice was considerably • 
checked by a fisoul re^nlatton, which forbids the sale of mates orr ac- 
count of their bein^ subject to a capitation lax. This prohibition 
does not extend to females, w'ho may sell themselves, if of full acre, 
or be sold by their parents, provided the contract entered into be 
valid at^reeably to the Hindoo law. 

5th. With exception ton few Naj^a female slaves tfmt were valued' 
as enriositie*^, and presented by the mountain chiefs to the kirif^ of 
Assam, the jH'ople of that country do not appear to have imported 
slaves. They were brouijhl up in the house of the <»\vner, or frans- 
feiTtjd by one master to another, or procured by purclir»s(‘ from the 
parents; while grown up women so)in*fime.s sold theinselvi's. 

“6'tli. Hy tile Hindoo law, a free vonian iriarryini: a slave becom<‘s 
herself a slave, and gives birth to a .servile jirogenv; but although 
this is the law both in Hengal and Assjun, masters in the latter coun- 
try fretniently permit their slaves to marry free women, upon a special 
contract with the girl’s father that the progeny .s!;all be free. In 
cases of doubt the ordinary rule is, that the children follow the con- 
dition of the parent with whose relations tlie family resided; a 
feiiinle slave giving birth to free children, if she marry a free man 
and res'd «2 in his house, while they would be .daves if the husband 
went to live wiih,}n*r- A good deal of litigation takes place in As- ^ 
sam on this subject, and as the purgminah Cliowdrees and ct)rportt- 
tions are very jealous of the abstraction of any portion of the male 
population, and their detention as slaves, which would exonerate them 
from the payment of their <juota <»f the purgiinrmh rate, tl«‘re is 
no danger of a man being unjustly debarri»vd of liis freedom, and it 
even sometimes happens, that a j>ersoii w;:- prores.ses himself to be a 
slave, is emancipated by decree of Court at the suit of the pur- 
gunnah corjmration, a fact which of itself shews liow trifling an evil 
servitude is considered in Assam, 

“ 7th. The price of a .slave averages from 10 to CO rupees; and, in 
addition to the causes of variation assigned by Captain White, it is 
mainly infliienced amongst the Hindoos in the case of domestics by 
their caste, thpse beihg of course of the greaiest \^ilue, whose purity 
of birth enables them to hand wat^r, withoiit ^o n tarn inali rig it, to the 
higher clas.ses. VVhen ill used by their mistresses, Hindoo girls of 
this description will sometimes, to spite them, lorfeit their caste, by 
some unclean act, nnd the mistress i.> often brought upon her knees 
before a domestic of value, to prevent the execution of such a threat. 
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** 8th. The real value of slaves, except for domestic purposes^ is 
ver^ little, as farm business is conducted in Assam. Tliey are usually 
exceedingly idle ; and hen they become numerous, the* master is 
even put to expimse on their account, as he must, under all circum- 
stances, feedjlhein, and provide for the expenses incidental to their 
births, marriages, deaths, and all other religious ceremonies, which 
they [Hirf'orm with the same regularity as the free population. To 
sell them is consi dered highly discreditable and indicative of the 
total ruin of tlie master; and, under such circumstances, it is not im- 
probable, that iriasters might be occasionally induced by the means 
suggested by Captain Wiitc, to emancipate a portion of their slaves. 

9th. In the poor and middling families, the slaves and bondsmen 
are treated like the other inmates, the . same liiess serving for the 
whole household ; and both mistress and maid being entirely clothed 
in homespun manufactures. Amongst the rich, they often obtain 
great intluciico, oiid ride the family aflairs in the capacity of dewans: 
such fiersons fretjuontly possess, by suflerance, farms and slaves of 
tluilr own, an<l they are .sometiuics to be seen in Assam riding in a 
sort of palankeen, dressed in ICiiglisli shawls, &c, in the style of the « 
Viikels and o*fii ers of t)ur courts of justice. 

“ loth. The practice of making concubines of their female slaves, 
and of bringing up tlie offspring of such connections along^vith their 
other children is not uncommon amongst the nobles, and even the 
kings of Assam, to wlToin, in the public estiiriatiort, these domestics 
are often gre.itiv superior in purity of birth, and the servile cla.ss are 
consequently in general treated hy their masters with n degre^of 
consideration, familiarity, and kindness, of which few examples are 
t4) be found in the intercourse between Knglish masters ^nd their 
hired servants. Thev tire, in fact, regarded as adopted chlhlren, and 
the universal desiguaiioii for a female slave in Assam is betee or 
daughter. 

“ 1 llh. On the subji'ctof Mahomedan .slavery, which chiefly pre- 
vails in the district of .Sylhet, 1 consi«ler it unnecessary to offer many 
observations, since tlie laws by which it is regulated are already 
well known. They appear todidtr little from the divine precepts 
given on the same subject to the Jews, with exception to the periodi- 
tcal release ^f slaves ^of their own tribe. Tliose takfen from other 
tribes are, however, on the other hand, more cordially adopted by tlie 
Moosoolmans than they would appear to have been by the Jews ; 
and, as the practice of coliabiting w ith the females is not unusual on 
the part of the masters, when the birth of a child entitles the mother 
to her freedom, her offspring being at the same lime allowed to 
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share the family property along witli the cliiUrtin of wive^s, it must 
be needless for me to say, t^at amongst tlje Mahomedans alst>, this 
class of pVrsf)iis cannot possibly be in a very degraded state. 

“ 12 th. To the abolition of slavery, during the continuance of the 
existing state of society in India, there appear to be se^veral weighty 
objections. First, as f conclude that government does not contem- 
plate the measure without making compensation to individuals for thii 
loss of a valuable descri[)tion of private proptTty, the cx|xmse would 
appear of itself to render it impracticable, sincii the slaves niifl 
bondsmen in the two (li.stricts of Lower As.sani and Sylhet only, 
cannot be valued at less than thirty or forty lakhs of Rufwes. 
Secondly, 'fhe government being pledgtjd to administer to the na- 
tive.s their own laws in mailers of inheritance, contracts, iK:e., Jam 
not aware how could, with any consistency, infringe thi.s prin- 
ciple by tijo abrogation of a practice so dostdy inverwoven with 
the whf»Ie frame* of six-a.'ty, and wdiich is essential to the comfort and 
honour of the families of the higher classes, owing to the seclusion 
of their w(»mon, and to the early marriages of the lower orders, 
which render.s it impossible to hire, as in European countries, nn- 
marrii'd females as servants, or to procure them at all, except at an 
expense unsupportablc to nineteen- twentieths of those, w1k», agree- 
ably to existing usages, re(iuire such attendants, as is evinced by the 
fact that even in Calcutta, wdiere there is a large Christian popula- 
tion, and where caste is nut a matter of intportanco, the hire of a 
woman servant is now nearly double that of an able bodied man. 
Tln^rdly. It may reasonably be doubted whether the change would, 
in reality, be beneficial to the lower orders to an extent that would 
justify the ailoption of a measure so unpopular with the higher 
classes. That morally considered, the sb\es are in a certain, but 
small degree degraded, must be admitteii; and, also, that in Assam 
they are of more dissolute and depraved habits than the free popu- 
lation; but in adverting to this latter defect, it should be borne in 
mind, that no less than a quarter of the whole number consists of 
those who have sold themselves for debt, and who may tlierefore be 
reasonably presumed to have belonged originally to that imprudent 
and spendthrift class of society which, even in England, is generally 
speaking, red 6ced to a condition of civil life, ^iflering 6n]y in name 
from that of the Assamese bondsman, when they enlist in the army 
or navy, or by conviction of a criminal offence become transport- 
able to the colonies, as the undisguised slaves of the crown. Whether 
it is possible, even u\ highly civilized countries, to dispense with the 
retention of this portion of society in a state of constrained servitude*. 
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."fill ivtnaitiK lo be |>rovtHl; the ex|)erinicnt iiev<ir having beori fairly? 
iried bv the Kiiropeiin stales, where ihcfennics, the navies, tfa* gallies, 
and the culoilies furlli^ll niceptacles for those who are miturall.Y in- 
i innpet(‘iit lo manage their own affairs, and to preserve their per- 
sonal indepeildencc. The people in this country have none of thest* 
rosourctis ; and the thriftless poor must consequenUy either starve, or 
become the dependents of individuals, or in the capacity tjf criminals 
and debtors, (ill the public gaols. 

** KUh. In physical condition it docs not appear that the slaves are 
woi>e off than the ])oasantry of the country. If they cannot accuiini- 
laie, pn»pc*rly/ which, however, practically s|K*alving is iica tlu* case), 
iicithcT can they suflTer thosc^ evils fro*ni the total want of it, tt» whicdi 
dll* Ireenian is subject, nor should it be tbrgolUai, witli referi'iM C t<» 
the circumstances under which cliildreii tire UMudly sold, that the 
probability is, that in many cases they would iu*t even have bi^eii in 
existence but for that contract which, at the expense of their jwr- 
sonal liberty, prc^erved tlieir lives or those of tlioir ancestors. 
Without, therefore, calling in question the theoretical advantages to be 
e\pe<‘ted from th(* abolition of slavery in India, 1 am of o[>inion that 
the practical evil arising from its lontinuanco is not of sufficient 
magnitude to justify our incurring, by its alxililion, the following re- 
sults : — Either an enormous outlay for the purchase of tJie vested 
rights of slave proprietors, or a spoliation of their»propcrly, with its 
necessary consequences : — A breach of the engagement always here- 
tofore hehl sacred by the government, that the natives were to enjoy 
liieir own laws and customs, •when not repugnant to humanit}^Shd 
good morals, xvhich slavery cannot, with consistency be said to be by 
a nation professing Christianity, since it was enjoined by God himself 
lo his favoured people the Jews, and since it is still only practised in 
India, in the mild spirit in which it was established : — The destruction 
of the consequence and comfort of the higher classes without any 
adequate benefit to tlu.* lower orders : — The necessity for government 
to maintain in times of scarcity ilte starving poor, a thing in itself 
perhaps impossible, and xvliich vu nhi at any rate be productive of 
groat abnso, and would, in all pi ibabiilty, be attended with consc- 
^quences nol^ less injurious to the character of the pei^Ic, than those 
which Captain White* in his report, attribute^ to the prevalence of 
slavery in Assam. 

“ 14tli. The only change which it appears to me that it wimld be 
.instiflahlc or desirable at present to attempt in fuyuur of those alrefwly 
in bondage, would be that of gradually subslihiiing the stateufservi- 
iiidc of the bfuidsman, entitled lo rt^demption for that of if|e slaves 
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absolute, and this 1 conceive might, to a certain extent, be effected, 
particularly in the case of ngrtculiural labourers, by laying a tax of 
two or three rupees per annum upon the slave absolute, from which 
the bondsman should be exempt, provided the sum for which he was 
redeemable did not exceed 40 rupees. 1 would, at the sanie time, open 
a compuLjpry registry of persons of both descriptions, leaving it 
optional with masters to enter their slaves absolute as redemptioners, 
if they thought fit to do so to avoid the tax, the act lading, however, 
legally binding on them and their heirs; and the slave thereby be- 
coming entitled to all the privileges of the latter class. 

15th. Whether it might not be justifiable further lojix a price at 
which all slaves should be entitled to be emancipated, govcrniiiont 
will be best able to judge. Such a law w(»uld, to a certain extent, be 
an invasion of private property, and might occasion alarm and irrita- 
tion amongst the- higher classes of the natives, but if something must 
be done at their expense to satisfy the philanthropic feelings of the 
people of England, I should consider this as the least objectionable 
measure that could be adopted, and as one which would also seem 
likely to prove acceptable to the English public, since it would afibrd 
to those who arc zealous in the cause of emancipation an opportunity 
for the exercise of their benevolent views, by cotiiing forward with 
the requisite funds. 

“ 10th. The subject i.s, however, one of su,vh importance to the 
domestic comfort of tlie native community, that I should be sorry to 
submit these crude suggestions, except in the belief that before legis- 
latfhlf upon it, government w'ill obtain,* not only the opinion of its 
European ifunctionaries, but also that of a committee of iiiudligent 
natives, who are alone, in my opinion, competent to judge in regard 
to a matter in which the English portion of society have no personal 
interest, nor any minute acquaintance, and which is besides in the 
case of female slavery so much complicated with the delicate ques- 
tion of marriage and the internal economy of the zinnana, upon which 
the natives, both Hindoos and Moosoolmans, are so exceedingly 
sensitive, that 1 should despair of any modification of the existing 
law emanating from European legislators, that w ould be at all pala- 
table to the iipfier and middling classes of the people. ^ 

. 17th, Having no w' submitted the general inVormation required, I 

take the liberty of offering some further explanation of the transac- 
tion alluded to in the extracts of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors that aceon^anied your despatch of the 16th ultimo, and 
which 1 regret to liiid has excited their displeasure. 

“ 18th- With advertence to the observations contained in the pre- 
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wJing part of this address, I trust tiiat it will appear, thutiti sanctiu?^- 
ing, during a time of famine, the sale of males as slaves in ftssiim, I 
violated no law or custom that is in force in any other ^ort of the 
l^rilish territories in India, but that 1 merely suspended the operntion 
of a local filial regulation, enacted to prevent the ob^^ervation oft! e 
crown paykes or serfs, and the consequent diminution of the capita- 
tion tax. My proclaumlion had no other efU^ct than thaV of waving 
the claim of govorniiiimt to the capitation tax upon persons who 
might be compelled b\ famine to sell ihcmselve<; ns slaves, and it did 
not, as stipposeil bv the Honourable Court, c»<mfer any validity or 
legality upon the eon tract s entered into that thev might not otherwise 
possess, agrdfcably to tin; provisions of the ifiiidon and Muhomedun 
laws. 

“ 19th. That the lives of many of the destitute pt'rsons, who, in 18^5, 
sold themselves in Assam, might have been preserved, without tlicir 
being reduced to slavery, by supplying them with food on tlie public 
account is very certain ; but I <loiibt much, whether on application to 
government for leave to expend W or 30,(X>(i rupix^s, or even a rnueh 
larger sum in that wav, wotild have been complied with then, wlrile, 
«s the distress was occasioned by a scanty crop, it may be questioned 
whether any thing short of the importation of a large qtmnlity of 
grain could have atforded material relief. Importation was, however, 
impracticable at the time; the whole tonnage on the river being re- 
quired for the troopjiJ and the evil admitted oriTo mitigation hxcept 
that wliich might be derived from a diminution of individual con- 
sumption, to which I am aw are f if no means that could be more cer- 
tainly and extensively conducive, than making it the interest ufflKise 
who had graiti to divide it w ith those who httd none. • 

“ 20th. That slavery, in the nsuid acceptation of the w ord, is repug- 
nant to the feelings of Englishmen, I am well aware, but the question 
in this oase to be ci.tisidered was not whether slavery should, under 
</rdinary circumstnneos, be patnniized and encouraged, but whether 
1 should, in deference to the speculative opinions of my ow'n coiintrv- 
jnen, and ill defriince of the w lvu*'.- and feeling.s of those who were 
alone interested in the result, to certain death hundreds, if not 

thousands of a*starvin^ fiopulafi.-n, by refusing them permission tu 
obtain thcT means oC saving their lives upon terms \^uc!i, to th m,at 
least, seemed advantageous. To the natiiesof the East,' who are 
practically acquainte<l with the effvx-u of slavery, the novel preju- 
dices of Europeans against that condition of civil life are (|u:le uniih- 
telllgible, and whatever motive I might hai«i; assigned for such a 
piece of cruelty, the Assamese would rnobf undoubtedly have atln- 
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hutiuJ il tc» a sordid dtteriniriatiuii on iho part id' iheir new iriaslrr.s 
not to sderificc uny portion of^he capitation tax, lot the consequences 
to their suftjecis bo what they might. 

“ 2lst. As many female children continue to be sold in Assam, and in- 
stances occasionally uccurof grown upwoiiien voluntarily selling them- 
selves with tile view of discharging a debt, or relieving the wants of their 
parents or relations, 1 beg to be instructed whether it is the desire of 
government that the necessity for thi^ practice should be rennu «;il 
by aflbrding the means of subsistence to those who maybe reduced to 
liave recourse to it for their own sup|[x>rt, or that of their t»ljsprjng. 
1 am afraid that any interference of the kind would lead to deception 
and great abuse ; but as the Honourable the Courtof Directors have sug- 
gested the adoption of the measure, I am induced fo solicit tin* orders 
of his Lordship in Council on the subject, and should theprincJple be 
approved of, I will be prepared to submit such rules as appear to me 
to be best calculated to check the evils to which it may be expected 
to give rise. 

‘‘ 22d. For the serious consequences that might be expected to follow 
the unconditional abolition of the practice of selling children in Assam, 
I beg to refer to tlic circular orders of the Xizairiut Adawhit, of date 
the I4th of October, 1815, and the conimimiration from the suporin- 
tendent of police upon which they were founded. As a prospective 
measure, Vthink it might not be iitiadvisable,as suggesterl by Captain 
White, t(» prohibit* all future sales, except those subject to redi^mp- 
tion, and to limit tfie period of bondage either to a term of years, or 
to t^e lives of persons in being at the time of making the contract, so 
that all unborn progeny should be free* I would allow grown up 
[Persons to Sell themselves, or to sell their children, iis far as it might 
lie consistent with their respective codes, but they should be disqiiaii- 
iied from entailing servitude upon the progeny of their children, 
or upon tlieir own immediate descendants, burn after one or both 
parents might become su! ject to bondage. Persons thus rendered 
subject to servitude, siiould retain the right of redemption upon pay- 
ment, in the case of grown up persons, of the principil sum advanced, 
and in that of young children of that sum, together with a reasonable 
compensation for the expense of bringing them up® this additional 
allowance to bd fixed by law, and to be liable tg be again grailiially 
remitted according to thc} age the parlies might have attained, and the 
services they might consequently be presumed to liave rendered to 
either masters. D. SCOTT, 

Agent U> the Governor General.'’ 

Poiitical Agent* s Offive, N. E. Fitmtkr^ OvL 10, 1830. — Sum, Dnrp 
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( !)rau'n up from various scarce Tracts and Parliamcntartj litpirs^ and 
from the whofe of the Evidence given before the East India C 'ommitUrs, ] 

III the 1600, Elizabeth i»f Enj^land iiicorpomtcd seme ef her 
cniirtiers and warriors, with some London merchants, to penetrate 
into the Indies, and to make war upjn all Papist ships and Infidel 
States. Her charter flireeted that the projirietors t;f the joint stock 
should finniially choose n j^overnor and twenty-four committees; also, 
that in aOencral Court of Proprietors, a ileputv f^overnor should bo 
<•lected: tlie iiicetin<yof the tw'enty-foiir was called a Court of Com- 
mittees. OnMie 3d of April, 1661, C'harles the Second directofl 
that the (jiialificatioii for a committee should bo lOOt)/. of stock ; and 
for oov(‘rnor and deputy, 1000/. In 1004, tin* following' miruito 
was made by the C'ourt of Committees : — Ordert‘tl, tliat the master 
attendant do i^o aboard the ships now arrived, and inipiire wlml 
rarilii'.s of birds, beasts, or other euriosities there are t»n board, lit to 
present to his majesty ; and to desire they may nt>i be disposed of, 
till the Company arc supplied witli such as they may wisli, on 
pay in j; for the same;”— and, al^oiU two months nfU‘rwards, — Ihe 
(h)vernor acquainting^' the ('ourt, that the factors bavin;;; in every 
place liiiltid the Company of such things as they writ for^ to have 
presented his Majesty with, and that hi.s Majesty mi'^ht not (aid him- 
self wholly nej;lecte(r by tile Company, he wals*of opinion, il the 
Court think fit, that a silver cascj of oil of cinnamon, which is to be had 
t»f Mr. T. Winter, for 75/., and some f;ood th(*a, be provided ^o r 
that en<l, which he hopes may be acceptable. The Court approved 
very well thereof.” In 1666, there is in the general bookiij an entry 
of several rarities provided as presents for liis Majesty, arid fur the 
two chief persons that attended his Ma jesty’s ^H^rson. The Court ol 
CJommittee of the oid London Oniipany, seems to have had the 
itcli of collecting; cnriositic.s in a decree, which rendered it quite 
ridiculou.s both at Isome and abroad ; ft>r Caiitain Hauiiltf»n, in his 
new account of the lilast Indies, |*Mblishcd in 1739, says, “ Tlierti is a 
report current among the English lu India, that the old East India ivom- 
pany desired one Captain Goodlati, who was going in their service;, 
• commander*of a ship jo Rcngal, timt he would bring tBem home soim* 
Indian rarity, that hatl never been seen in England before. Reing 
lodged in the factory at Raiasore, as ho was looking out oi his 
window, one inoniing, he .>aw some people ^ ^ ^ 

fie iininefliritely bethought him.icll ol the com mission lie laid fnmi hifv 
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masters, and judged that they might be rarities never seen in Europe 
Wore; a^id, therefore, he ordered a small keg to be filled with them: 
— when he brought them U) England, they proved to bo such as they 
had never seen ; some gentlemen, more curious than the rest, scraped 
some of them to try the taste, but they still continued in the dark, 
t3l the comical Captain gave them an account of their use and virtue/’ 
To supply the hiatus, we must trouble “ the House ” to refer to their 
own records, and the rest of otir readers to turn to volume I.,pagt* 
394»of the secon'd of C^>tain Hamilton’s invaluable exposure 

of “ the Company,” u *0 iiis clay. 

In 1G08, parliament a!Ic»v<'d the crown to incorporate the English 
East India Company; this new rival company adopted the same 
system in tliu choice of its governor and committees. By their 
charter, 124 ppi»nnVturs of 2()(i02.,of stock, are U) be elected annuulU, 
sod uny 13 (>f these 2 t elected directors, having taken the prescribed 
oath, and assemble«l, arc designated A Court of Directors;” they 
arc competent to administer the affairs of the Company, and must 
meet once in every week ; they form the executive body of the 
East India Company, and possess full power to direct all its concerns, 
sabject to the General Court of the Proprietors, to the crown, and 
to tlie legislature ; they are to summon General Courts of Proprie- 
tors, to he held in March, June, SeptcMiiber, and December, in each 
year; in short, they conduct the whole administration of the affairs 
of the Company, bt)lh at home and abroad; for tlie more prompt 
d^mteh of business, the executive detail of the Company’s affairs is 
iroj^^d in them ; and their duties arc ^very various and important. 
The chairman and the deputy of chairnihn are the organs of the 
Court of directors; they bring forward all subjects, and they conduct 
all communications with the crown, excepting in cases where it has 
been deemed expedient to form a deputation, by associating other 
members of the court with the chairs ; so that tlic duties of the 
chairmen demand their necessary attention. 

The original qualilications for a director, are, that he is a natural 
born, or naturalized subject of England, actually possessing 20002, 
or more, of India stuck ; is not a director of the Bank of England, 
or of the South Sea Company; and within ten d^ys of his election 
he is tg take ifte oath. • * 

Oti the union of the old London and the new EnglitJi Companies, 
in the year J 702 , each Company chose 12 managers; who, together^ 
formed a Court of 24 managers for carrying on the trade, until I 7 O 8 , 
when the charter of 'union took effect, and the United Company’s 
affairs were conducted by their own directors. On the 26tb Maix;h, 
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17 m, the first General Court of the United Company was Ij^d; on 
the 15th April, the fir^!24 directors in4re elected ; and on the 2lst, 
ill the Court of Directors, the several committees were appointed. 
The custom was, for each of the directors, in turns, to take the chair 
for one wcekV a time. In 1713, the committee of by-laws repc»rted 
a recommendation to divide the year into four quarters, and that for 
each three months, a chairman and a deputy chnirman should be 
chosen. On the 5th March, 1714, the General Court of Proprietors 
resolved, that, when the directors were annually chosen, the Court of 
Directors, at their first meeting, should elect, out of themselves, a 
chairman and^a deputy chairman, f<ir the whole year ; and on the 14th 
of April, the first Court day after the election, the Court of Directors 
balloted for and chose a chairman and a deputy chairman ; from that 
lime 24 directors were elected annually, and at the first Court after 
their election, they have chosen a chairman and a deputy chairman, 
and also nominated committees. In 1733, in the General Court of 
Proprietors, it was propo.scd to preclude any directi^r, should he ‘^be 
elected four years successively, from filling the offices of chairman and 
deputy chairman, more than once during the four years; but the 
motion was negatived ; however, the next year, a by-law was passed, 
by which no proprietor, after ho hud served as a director for four 
years, could be re-elected until he should have been one year out of 
the direction. ^ ' 

After the charter of 1699, there was n ot any legislative provision 
passed for the general government of ihe Company’s affair'^, with the 
exception of the enactments, as to the declaration of dividendsiia*nd 
the commencement and termination of a ballot, until 1*^73^ when 
parliamtmt passed the Regulating Act, and ineorporaied into it the 
Company’s own by-law, of 1734, obliging a director of four years 
standing, to go out for one year. It was notorious, that when the 
whole twenty-four directors were clectcxl annually and altogether, 
then there were combinations which were injurious to the Company’s 
affairs, and also to the government of India; and it was found that a 
liability to be removed from the. direction in one year, did not give 
the directors sufficient power, auth >rity, or permanency in their situa- 
tion, but rendered their administration flui tuating and unstable; 

I • 

therefore, in order fo break up the bad old system, padiament 
enacted that, for the future, instead of electing twenty-four directors 
each year, only six directors should annually go out of office, and 
six others be elected in their room, to serve four years ; after being 
out of the directory one year, each person is again eligible for the 
office. Parliament also required that the Court of Directors should 
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put the ministers of the crown in possession ijf' all the {ulvices 
from Indijj relative to the rev4nue, and the civil and military 
meiitof the Indian empire. Parliament also' appointiv^l a ^tiverrior- 
j;eneral and council, and thus took from tlu; Company the attomaloiis 
pfiwer whicli they had for some years exercised, c»f sendlnjr out their 
factors to govern l^mp)^cs : and, in ortier lo [dace a harrii’r a;:»ains| 
the restortitiou of servants who had la en j^uilly of malversiaion or 
op])rcssion; parliament restrained the (*onrt of DireeUirs from com- 
pounding sentences of any (‘ourls <»f Judicature, irid frcaii restorifiu 
any servant without Ihe consent of ihree paits in four ofih** (^onrl of 
Directors, and (d'the Ci)nrt ofProprietors aho. 

In case of ileath, reirio\al, resi^oatum, or other wncancy in tie 
directory, the eloclisl director wlio may he chosiMi on sui li vacancy, 
is to ser\c tlu* remainder i*f the t4‘nn for wh sell the direchu* u In* 
occasioned the vacancy luid'to serve : the vacancy is to Ui declan'd , 
ten days notice is (o he given of tlu* *lay id’ election, and within forty 
days of tile declaration of the vacancy, the election is to take place. 
Previous lo every annual election, seven months notice thereof must 
be given, and two [irinted lists of the names of the proprietors, who 
appear ijuulilied to vote, shall be ready lo he didivered j the (irst, at 
least live months, and the second, fourteen days before the day of 
election list is likewise to be published thirty days before the 
annual electuui of directors, containing the names of such ((uali/led 
proprietors as shall signify, in writing lo the secretary, their de.sire of 
becoming candi<lutes for the direction ihirly-lwo days before such 
ain^ual election : — no list given at such ballot is lo contain more 
than six names, nor less tlimi five, of persons *luly (]ualj/je«l to be 
directors. The otlier principal by-laws af ylicable to individual di- 
rectors, are : — 

A director is not to have any dealings with tlie Company, excej>t 
at their [utblic .sales ; iiiMtluo' is he to vote on a lot of goods wherein 
he way be concerned ; he ;s not to take any fee or reward reliiting 
to theailair.'i of the Cinupany ; \vheii he goes beyond sea, he is to re- 
port to the Court; ami should he continue beyond sea t w eh c months, 
he is liable to be reinuvefl from his office; if he shall hold any office 
or place of emoliinienl under the crown, he is liable to be removed ; 
he is not to Iraae to or from India, otherwise than in the joint-stock 
of the Company, or transact any kind of business for persons resident 
in India, for any gain or emolument whatever. Any' j»erson having 
bcch in office in India, is incapUilc of licing chost^n until tvv«» years 
resident in England ; and if elected within two years after holding 
any maritime office* m the service of the (^unparu, he is liabh* to be 
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removed. A director is lialjl<? to he disp)ac;ed hy ilie pr<K*eedirigs ol' 
uvo Geiioral Courts of the Proprietors^f stock ; at the first <fi' which 
Courts, tlie prroiinds for the motion for removal are to he brought 
forward; and, at the secopti, the question is to be decided by the 
vt)les of the proprietors tluMi pri‘senl. 

'fhe day tixorl by the act of 1773, (or the annual general election 
r»f si\ dirt'ctors, ftdlirig on Siiiida^, in 1777, parliament c»aclt‘d that 
ihe election should taki* place tm the second Wednesday in the 
month of April, in every year. 

In I7«l, parlianlout ordered tlic‘ Court of Directors to send copies 
nf all the despatches wlileli they pri)posed to si‘nd to India, to one of 
his Majesty ’^ecretariis of Slali‘, and to the Lords of the 'rreiisury. 
fn 1783, Mr. l ox briaight info parliMiueiit his India Pill, by which 
It was proposed that iluj crown should neminale seven Last India 
<lin'clors, ami the jiropriefors of bulia stoek elect nine otJiers; the 
C<»mpany c(»ii(nv(*d to ahirm both the King and the C\iurtj and 
after the bill bad passe 1 jlie House of C'ommons, the Lonis threw it 
out, and the Pox ministry of cour^e resigned. Mr. Pktt came into 
o/lice, and was coinpoiled, by the ncce.ssjty of the c*ase, to bring in a 
bill for willulniwiie: the gkjvernnient of India from the Company: 
fnau tli ‘ ive» :’<is (*r the f'onijianv, it appears that frtMUienf commu- 
nications were lK‘ld with the- Court of Directors on this bill ;^and that, 
among (lie clauses which came under considi*ration, was section 13, 
which, as it originaify stood, enable<l the crowfl to transmit to the 
C/Oiirt of Directors, drafts of despatches for India; but the Court were 
of opinion that whilst the gtiveninienl of the possessions in Indiare- 
mained vested in the CkanjvTny, aial nclministeretl in their name, the 
power to originate orders <Miukl not la* vested in any otlftr class of 
men, without at once annihilating the e.xiicntive power of the (xmi- 
|mny; therefore, th<i clause was ail«Ti*d ; th(! crown originating pub- 
lic political despatc!.'. s oidy, whenever the Court of Directors should 
omit to submit one w ithin fourteen days after requisition made by 
the crown ; section 15, as it firiginally stood, vested the crown with 
the power of issuing secret pel iial orders lo the governments in 
India, and withholding the know! d of the same, as well as of re- 
plies from the (Joinpaiiy ; but the ^"oiirt of Directors considered that 
this power* would, aX one blow, annihilate llu' Conrfj^iany’s govcirn- 
merit ; therefi>re, Mr. l%t consented that siich secret political de- 
spatches should be counler--'>igncd by a secret political eominittise, 
consisting of not more than three directors, who arc sworn to seenrey, 
and act only ministerially, having no power tet discus.'* or delay any 
orders whu'h his Maje-styV government is at any lim<^ p1ea.sed to 
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forward to India : the act of 1784 eflected a total changein the^sCerw 
of govferning India, by trai^ferring it from the Company to tht* 
Crown,— from the Court of Directors of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies to the Parliamen- 
tary Board of Crown Commissioners^ for superintending, directing, 
and controlling all matters relating to the government of India. This 
Board ftaa access to all papers, and f)ower to amend all despatches', 
and to order despatches, but is not in any way to interfere in the 
nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the Company, 
either at home or abroad : vacancies in India are to be filled up by 
the directory, from among the covenanted civil servants, but gover- 
nors nocfl not bo from tliat service; Imth the Crown ^nd the Com- 
pany may rcral any servant ; a statement of all the servants, and 
establishnienls, with tlieir places and employments, to be laid 
annually before parliament. Ever since this period, no despatclies 
can be sent to India, without the knowledge of the crown. In 1788, 
parliament required that annual accounts of the Indian revenues, &c., 
shall be presented to them every year. 

In 1793, parliament appropriated the surplus revenues oflndia,and 
the proiits of the Company’s trade, and restrained the Company <rom 
granting any salary above 200 ^, without the sanction of the crown. 
Until the 3 ear 1794, the annual salary of each of tin* two chairmen 
was 2001 ., and of each of the other twenty -two directors, was 150Z., 
amounting to 3700^. 0 year ; but in 1794, it \Vi.s more than doubled ; 
the chairmen having each 500/., and the other directors each 300/., 
amounting to 7,600/. a year ; e.xclusive of their eiiurmous patronage, 
their luxurious city feasts, expensive excursions, military parade, and 
numerous Mostly presents of all that is ran* in Asia, or delicious in 
England. 

In the year 1802, the other be-laws respecting the Court of Di- 
rectors, \vere: — All orders sent abroad must be signed by thirteen 
dirtvtor.'^, except those <»f the Secret Committee, or the Committee of 
Secrecy; chairman and deputy to be chosen yearly, and each to 
be allowed 500/. a year; every other director to be allowed 300/. a 
year. Directors may take copies of all papers, except those before 
the Secret Committee. — Dirt>ctors may enter dissents on the Court 
Minutes. — Any» member endeavouring to obtain a vote by indirect 
means, shall be incapable of being elected a director. — No list shall 
be received after the glasses arc sealed up. 

In 1806, a proposed despatch censuring the policy pursued by 
Lord Wellesley in 1803 and 1804, was signed by twenty-three di- 
rectors, but the Board cancelled the draft. 
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In 1807, the <.k)urt of Directors rcscilvtcl, that iiUhongh Oieicsl 
and intei^rity of Lord William nenlirk|iri tin? govertiment ol^ltldhw 
are deserving of approbation ; yet, when tlicy consider thif iitiha|ipj 
events which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also otlicr paiti 
of his Lordslpp’s ndministrafion which have come before them, die 
Court are of opinion tluil it is expedient, for the restoration of oonfr^ 
dence in the Cimijxuiy's government, that he should be riyuoreil,— • 
and he is hereby remt»ved accordingly. This is tlie only insUiiirv of 
direct re-call of a governor fiom India, which the Court of Duxsctioirs 
have <^ver made. As the Conijiany retains the |)ow'er of roH'alliiij^ 
any of its governors or servants, iinlepcndently of the crown, ibfr 
crown liad n6t ijkiwmt to auniil tlic re-call, but it had pow'er to aider 
the despatch; accordingly, the (*ro\vn C4inniiksioners converliMl llie 
criuiiiiatory ivasiais assigned by the Company for tlie re-cval], mta 
paragraphs, which were c(»iiimi*iidatory, or at least excusattwy, (of 
l.ord William; however, the despatch necessarily teriiiiiuited in In* 
re-cM 1 1. 

In IS13, parliauient separated the Company's financial acoMmts 
into two braiK'hes, headed Comihcrciul and Territorial, and em- 
powered the crown to I teens * persons to proceed to India, wheticr 
tliev were made liable to the local civil judi(‘utures; the appaoiprifli^ 
lion of the revenue of India was particularly defined; the iMiine 
jjroi'it declared not liable to (errit<n*ial charges until the divfdeiMl wis 
provided for; the crw'ii was invested with po\^ to disallow rulies 
for the. colleges, and to di.'^allow tiu! appointiuortt of governors nml 
coiiiin.niders-iri-ciiicf ; but tlie directory had reserved to it the pnvec 
lo appoint the Company's advocates, uUornies, chaplains, aud^fSk- 
ter.s-attendant, independent <»f ilie crown ; ithe re'.ttwati^u of 4ni*- 
pended servants was nndt; subjeef to the approbation of the crawD;. 
no gratuity above CAJiiL granted by the Company, to Iwi valifl, iinles* 
confirmed by the tr )W'n; accounts of all grants of luimey by llm- 
Court of Directors to be laid bef<)re parliament : the power of gruil- 
ing superannuations to their servant was conferred upon die Bmrd 
of Coinraissioners, and tin* Court of Dirtaclors ; the accounts of meb 
superannuations to be laid hefori parliaincnt. Functionaries albwied 
outfit, in licMi of* salary from the date of appointment ; Uie payment 
of king’s tHToops not to exceed twenty thon.^anrl m4fiK Under the 
original charter, all questions in the Court of Directors, put by ballot, 
where the votes w^cre equal, had been decided by the lot of die 
treasurer ; but now, parliament enacted, that, for the future, aodi 
questions should be declared to be lost, except* in the case of candi- 
dates for oflice 
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In IS2I, the decisuni oi' ihe Court of Directors in the case of u 
\i1io was in was made known to him, before 

the draft which had reference to his cominct, and which neces- 
sarily \vr>iild to India, had been approved by the Hoard ; the Board 
took a totally ^hlfercnt view of the case, and the despatch w’hich the 
Company was obliged to send f»iit to India, was quite opposed to the 
Court of Directors’ lettcT to the officer himself. Since then, the Court 
has invariably abstained from coinmimicating any decision what- 
ever to parties when su<*h decision was in any way subject to the 
approbation of iIm‘ Board, until that nppnd)alion Iiad been receiveiJ. 

In 1S2J), th(» very cfinsiderMble delays which frequently took plac(? 
in the corr<\sponden<e with Imlia, induced Lord Ellenhorough to 
press tin* Company to inak(‘ arr{ing(*ments to facilitate it; but the 
Court of Directors replied, “ Were the Indian Government to be 
characterized byusingle word, it iniLrht be denominated, ‘A Govern- 
ment of Checks.’ Ni»w, whatever may be the advantage of ch(‘cks, 
it must always be purcliased at the 4*xpense of delay, and the 
amount of delay will be generally in proportion to the number and 
efficiency of the checks."’ 

“ A govermiK'iit. of checks!” A pure military despotism which 
the proprietors, the directors, the crown, and ih * l(*gislalun^ un- 
qiiivocally declare to be, A Government cd' tin* Sword,” cannot 
admit of any one <'he<'k. Can the wick(*d and wanton invasion of a 
neighbouring kingclom be cln*ckcd by wiihln'lding supplies ? Can 
the worst laws be checked in their admini.strntion l)y the righteous 
vc^ict of a jury of equals and neighbours? Can the execution 
of Mrs. Lushington’s sentence of bnnisfimenl pronounced tip«»rj Mr. 
Ruckinghain be checked by any process ‘.r by any appeal, eithijr 
in India or England ? No; but the cb< »,ks which do exist are but 
tht‘ excess of vice, clu^ckiiio' vYcry njjproaeh to virtue. The pro- 
posal to build a bridge in 1:jdi'» is checked by the proprietors lest the 
divldeml should hcdelayvvi ; the Tiocc.ssily«)f(‘inpl<iyingnativean(loiher 
efficient fiioctioiinries is over-ruled by the directors, h\sl their own 
sons should have to .slay at home and deal i)i butter and cheesf*; a 
reSponKsblo minister fir India is checked by the da.stard policy wdiich 
continues to ilr\ -nurse India ; a popular legislature in India is 
checked by the* ignorant apithy of the parliamen* of Westminster. 
Tlieso are the ch<*cks which catise delay in the existing government 
of India; and this is tlie liistory (»f the (\HU’t of Directors of the' Ejisl 
India Company: it must ever be the history of the (\)urt of Diri'c- 
tors of every gorg ial*mono|K»ly niul coipni LUion. 
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The only liuropcaiis who resided in the kingdom of Ramnad, 
wore, the Snh-Col lector, the Commandant, and myself, “ the (yhank 
A^?ont:” thc^ family of Adjulant Millar lived as Europeans, alWys 
sixjokiiig English— this was the wliole array of English in the king- 
dom; but widely separated as this caste was from all the rest of the 
fKipulation, by colour, language, dress, and manner of living, yot it 
never fi»rmcd one circle ; each household stood almost aloof from 
every other household; the Civilian was far above all persons who 
were not in the Service the Commandant was invalided (not 
exactly a rea* invalid, but on the shelf) — I was without rank ; and the 
Millars were without money — and, even worse than that they were 
“ People of Colour.” When the district was coljpcted and managed 
by Mr. Bannornian and by Mr. Nelsoli, 1 re^iided with the Millars, 
iinenvicd and unmolested, for each of those most worthy young men 
was accompanie 1 by his <iwn a(fi;ciionate wife, whose society was 
sufTicient amusement for the husband’s leisure; but, soon after Mr. 
Gleig came to Ramnad, he found his time hang so very heavily on 
his hands that he was reduced to the neccssit}' of stacking society, 
even amongst the injured race, reviled by the opprobrious epithet of 
“ Ifalf Castes,'' which is just os inhuman a designation as “ Out 
Caste,” is, in the nomenclature of a Hindu. 

Mrs, Millar had semt thren; pieces of white t:totton cloth to be 
painted as palempores; but, as the painter brought them back to her, 
they were illegally seized upon, on pretence that the duty which had 
been paid on the white clotlf must be augmented according to the 
value added by the painting of the cloth. >Uy law, the %loth was 
subject to a single duty only, and it bore the stamp aflixed by the 
Custom-house as a receipt for having paid that duty ; however, the 
practice was contrary to law, to exact a second duty on the colour- 
ing of any cloth. On this seizure, Mrs. Millar applied to Mr. Gleig 
for the restoration of her palempores; he took this opportunity of 
introducing himself to her; he not only restored her own palempores, 
but subsequently he allowed her o pass the goods of (»ther persdns, 
even of native iperchants, free oi duty— ond he extended to her 
^family a paciicipatipn in the prerogatives of purveyance and of pre- 
emption; among other supplies, he furnished her w'iih a ()air of 
draughf oxen, for her bullock-coach, at the Tarilfrate; that is, he 
causedAe government to compel the person who had the best pair 
of.o^n in the country to sell tlieni to another subject of the govern- 
ment, at the lowest price which the worst pair of oxen w'oiild sell 
for irfan open market; probabl v, aljout one hundredth pari of the fair 
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value ojT the oxen s^^ized upon 4liis is what the Madras officers caTI^ 
trlieir owhf jnalienahle ri^ht ol^purveyafice. The person who obtuiiu^tl 
Mr.Gleijj^’s order to purvey a pair of oxen, would not go and pininee 
at c^eeiifMin the liest pair of oxen in the country, but, quite the eon- 
tF.iry, he would seize on more than ahiinrlred jjwjd oxen in as many 
di<ffl‘r(^nt vilhiires, and allow them to be redeemed, on the payment 
of any siAn, from half a paj^oda up to apas'iKJa; and, at length, when 
tlie miisc alarmed him, then he would enf(»ree the Company's order 
and dra^ away a pair of favourite oxe»i from the haektTV of soim* 
ffimily who ha<l lost the protection under whose innuence they had. 
.'lequired the cattle, perhaps, by a similar a(‘t of ontraj>v. 

Mr. Ghdi'; ('Xteridi*d the protection of tiie ('ompany*"U) the family 
of Mrs. Millar, so that the family wiiieh had been iieLfleele^l by the 
Tidisildars, bej^an no lift np its head a^ain, and war> courted by the 
natives as liavinjj access to the Sub-Collector. It soon became a 
question wh(5t)ier Mr. GUiig and I couhl meet each other, should 
he call at any time wlien I was at Mrs. Millar's, where I residtMl wlicn- 
ever I was able leave the coast and visit Ramnad — however, this 
question was soon set at rest ; for Mr. Glcig had made only hi.** third 
visit wIkju I w'as invited to repair to Madras, for the purjiose of e.<- 
plaining to the government the nature of my complaint against the 
local authorities of Ramnad and MadOTa. — Mr. Gleig had secretly 
reporU‘<I to the government that my presence in the district pre- 
vented ilie due collection of the revenue ! * 

After rather more than a year’s absence from Ramnad, passed at 
Ms^ras and in Ceylon, in November 1827, I again crossed Adam's 
Bridge and returned to the coast of Ramnad ; there I stopped at my 
Store-house^ in the village of Attancurray. and I sold off every thing, 
for wdmtcvcr price it would fetch, in <*rdcr to close the vexatious 
and ruinous concerns in which I had unfortunately engaged and been 
entangled for nearly five years. In the course of the month of 
December, I addressed a remonstrance to Mr. Gleig, the Assistant 
Magistrate, at Ramnad : and I also forwarded a scries of four long 
fetters to the Editor of the Madras Courier^ expressing in them my 
unreserved view of the govcjrnments of Ceylon and Madras. On 
my arrival at Ramnad, I had found the people of«the countiy quite 
in a state of jilami, on account of the return pf their oH collector, 
Mr. l.ushington,to India, as Governor of Madras; the universal topic 
of conversation was a rumour, that he had issued a new copper- 
coinage, marked with the Cross— and that he was about to have ail 
the clothes and cdoking utensils of the people throughout the 
country, also marked with the sign of the Crass : his violence towards 
severid n'f the principal officer.-^ of the gf»vcrnment, who had posses.sed 
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the entire confidence of Sir Thomas I^unro, greatly augn^ted the 
apprehensions of the natives; they saw that the system 6f govern- 
ment was changed — and tliat no person, however great or goody could 
stand against tiie frown of the new Governor. The old servants and 
subjects of tlie ci-devant Collector of the Tributes of the southern 
Poligars said, the violtnco of youtli often becomes sobered down 
by age; but Mr. Lnshington has become even more violent in his old 
ago than he was ifi his youth. ” 1 rciM>rtcd this state of public feel- 

ing to the Madras Courier N cwspaper ; and, in niy sc^veral cominuni- 
catii>ns to that paf»er, I expressed my own nj)inion of the local 
authorities, ayd of public and local matters, in tlic broadest possible 
terms; mentioning nnini^s and facts, at full length; all the News- 
papers of iMadras were then under the rigid pr^ious censorship of 
the government, anti they could not publish oven an advertisement, 
until it had beofi approved of a ml permitted by tlie Chief-Secretary 
of the goveiMiine?Jt ; the Post-nflices also were systematically violated 
by the I'^uropean and Nnlive officers who had charge of them; 
therefore I considered my lt‘tters »xs addressed, in the first instance, to 
the magistnite of ]\Iudiira, to be forwarded by them, indirectly, to 
the government at Madras; that is, my letters were ns if addressed to 
the persons I .accused dirt»ctly of misrule, peculation, and even of 
murder. * 

Within a day or tyo of Christmas I went ff»m the village of 
Atlancurray to the city of Ramiiad, in order to jmiss the holidays 
there, as usual, wii!i niv friends. Fur three years I had constantly 
rented half of tiu* house of •the widow of Adjutant Millar, oftfie 
Rarnnad local corps ; an officer who had been employtd under 
Mr. Lushington, during tlie southern i’oligar war, in hunting down 
anrl hanging the various Poligar clii(‘fs. On my first arrival at Ram- 
riad his widuw had shewn to me several letters concerning these 
murders, which were written by Mr. Lushington, in his own hand 
writing. As she and her family had lost all their share of the spoil, 
by the failure of the house of ll.iririgton and Co., of Madras|l^and 
W'ere in extreme poverty, I advised her to address a memorial to the 
Governor, and to^solicit a small ptiision~for, being a native of In- 
jdia, she was debarred from the privileges of Lord Clive'a fund, as well 
os from that of the military fund, and had neither pay nor pension of 
any kind whatever. According to my advice, Mrs. Millar ad- 
dressed a memorkii to Mr. Lushington, and enclosed in it one of 
his own letters about hanging a Poligar chief, wjio had been hunted 
down and taken, and who, without any species of trial, was hanged 
in cool blood. The application w^a* replied to, and the graht of a 
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pension' I'as refuse(1. A secc^nd application waa niadc, enclosing a 
second anil )»^raj)h Id ter of e(|nal im|>or(anci% but without success; 
however, the enclosures were not returned. 

On Christinas day, as usual, the servants and friends of the family 
paid their holiday respects, with presents of nosegays, garlands, and 
fruit ; arnpngst these visitors was the Cusbah-Aiiioena, or native 
fiscal of Rainnad, an officer recently app>inted, and an entire 
stranger to itms during his visit, he several times attempted to 
start a conversation with me, and he adverted to s<imc very trifling 
matters of business between myself and the collector, relating to a 
few brass-badges for the peons of the Cliank fisliery, which were not 
worth ten shillings, but as they v ore connected with the fishery, 
concerning which was involved in disputes with the collector and 
the government, I was unwilling to hear or say any thing on tlie sub- 
ject, and I replied to the Ameena's ill-timed rennarks, of which I only 
knew the tenor; — “ My manager at Attancurray knows all about 
the fishery, but I do not know any thing about the matter and 
when a servant was called to interpret and to urge the subject, I re- 
plied — I forget ; I do not know any thing about these things.” 
During all this time, the roonv was half filled with his peons, and the 
rebuff was noticed by every one of them ; he then turned to a resi- 
dent, and, ill the conversation which ensued, it w^as remarked 
tif me, “ Never"inind him — he is but a deg.” In fact, I was 
not merely indisposed to talk about the fishery, but I was 
engaged in conversation with Miss Millar. It was well known 
tfirbughout the whole country that both Mr. Gleig and myself were- 
very ardtnt admirers of this young lady, who was the only one in the 
w'hole country, and for above an huiidred miles round Ramnad. 
Gleig had gone over to Madura to pass the holidays with the dissi- 
pated gambling crew which rondevouzed there; but, before he set out 
from Ramnad, he had pn-sented ear-rings, &c., to Miss Millar^with his 
request that she w'ould wear them on Christmas day. 

Win next day, the Zemindar of Ramnad sent his compliments, and 
requested that I would allow him to visit me ; but I declined to re^ 
ceive him. I considered him as the slave of the legitimate Queen of 
Ramnad, set<up by the Company, merely to keep her out of her own 
property ; and I wished only to quit the country, for ever, as speedily 
as possible. 

On the 28th, the Cusbah-Ameena sent word to me that he would 
call upon me; I relumed for answer, that I declined the visit, in com*- 
mon with all visits ; then he sent to know when he might call ; again 
I sent word to him, tlmt I would not receive any visits ; but, noiwith- 
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^^nding this message, he and his usual posse of peons and other 
aenrants, came into my room where I wis alone, writing. Iwas sur- 
prised and displeased \ and said to him, I sent word to you that 1 
w'ouid not see you, therefore I will not ; — go away.” On lliis refusal 
to receive hiifl, hechanged his tune and said, I am the police officer;— 
where is your passport ?” I merely told hifii to go ; but, after he 
had been in the room about five minutes, 1 arose, and without haste or 
violence, 1 put my hand gently on his arm and turned him out of tho 
room. He immediately called out, “ Witness, witness,” and made 
much noise — then be and his peons went round the house, into the 
front verandah, and made a very great noise by talking as loud as 
they could. The house being inhabited only by Mrs. Millar, and 
two of her daughters, 1 took up my ruler and went round to turn 
him out of the house, but he would not go away, '‘and he desired his 
armed peons to resist my endeavours to turn tbein out. I’here was 
no authority in Rarnnad fur me to afiply to. The Auieetm and his 
people remained making a great noise; and he said to Mrs. Millar, 
who isasubjectuf the King, but not of the Company, that, ifl escaped, 
he would hold her responsible — and that he would leave peons in 
the house to prevent me from making my escape over the wall ; 
accordingly he left three of bis peons in the house to guard me. 
1 wrote instantly to Mr. Peter, his Miyesty‘.s justice of thet|)eace at 
Madura, at the distance of sixty miles. 

During the next two days I continued a prisoner to the house, 
most strictly guarded, experiencing every possible annoyance, the 
peons keeping close to me, and pretending to be in constant 
hension that I was about attempting to escape .from them. ^On Sun- 
day, the 30th, which was the second morning of my imprisonment, 
whilst at breakfast, I received a letter endorsed by Mr. Gleig; I handed 
it over to our mutual flame, as being from her friend on read- 
ing it 1 could not forbear laughing, and I said, ** He has done exactly 
whatl would do, if I hail the power — for, if it was in my power, I would 
not allow any one, but myself, to look at you ; however, he has gone 
beyond his power,” This letter, ^'rom Mr. Gleig, was in reply to my 
letter to Mr. Peter ; though I, bei.ig subject only Co tlie King, was 
not, in the most slfght degree, subject to Mr. Gleig, who was merely a 
fiscal servant of the Company, w ithout any commission whatever from 
the King, or any legitimate power whatever over me— however^ I 
knew that he had many armed peons, who would do whatever they 
were bid to do ; and 1 was actually their prisoner. My situation 0as 
so strange, that, though real, I could scarcely realize it to myself. ' I 
emertained so much contempt for the Company, that it seemed quite 
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ridiculoijv fur me, myself, a true born Englishman, to be a prisoner 
to tlie T^-dealers of LeodenuaU. 1 had always felt myself as safe 
from their dungeons, as if my dwelling was in London — but now 1 
was actually their prisoner ; the mark of their bales and chests was the 
badge of my sentries ; a factor of the Cpmpiiny had actually placed 
some of the Company’s peons over me as guards. Mr. Gleigac** 
tually had the ignorance and the insolence to reply to my letter to Mr. 
Peter, and to say that he himself sanctioned the police Ameena’s 
arrest of me. 

I had affronted the Ameena ; 1 suppose the offended Brahmin 
guessed that there might be a latent spark ol‘ monopoly in the breast 
of his young master,— and he guessed well. Mr. Glcig says, — “ If 
the necessary vouchers are not [produced, the police will carry into 
efiect the orders of government.” This is a very fair sample of the 
Comjiany’s if and but government. Conscious of crime, even of a 
criininai existence, whenever the Company is brought before the pub- 
lic, it always stutters, just like a criminal with the halter full in view ; 
for, to each part}**, public exposure is but a shameful death. The tyrant 
of Ceylon would have spoken out responsibly, oven if unadvisedly; 
but the Company is old in villany — and has become an adept in 
deceit and fraud. 

When I came over from Attancurray to Ramnad,it was iny intention, 
as in former years^o have staid over the New Year’s day, and as this 
was almost my take-leave visit, I wils very desirous to prplong it to 
the utmost ; however, at length I determined to free Mrs. Millar and 
hft'-family from the extreme degree of annoyance which they suffered 
from the presence of eight sentries in their house, and also to bring 
the illegal arrest of iny person to a crisis* ; therefore, on Monday, at 
day-light, I gave out, that, after break last, I would proceed to my 
Kiuigalow at Attancurray, and I ordered my servant to procure a 
couple of coolies and »u pack up for our return to Attancurray. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, two hours after my intention had been 
made known to every one about me, I set out with my servant and a 
couple of coolies; — the peons said nothing, but they all Mowed us; 
we passed through the gate of the city, and close to the police office— 
and yet, even there, to my surprise, nothing was *said ; however, as 
we went along, through the city of Ramnad, other peons joined them- 
se]yes to our guard, and a mob gradually collected about us. When 
we had arrived at the extremity of the suburb, I was uncertain about 
th^'path leading to,, Attancurray, therefore, I turned round to the 
peon nearest to me, and asked him which was the best road ; on this, 
the peons began talking together— and then four of them joined their 
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iianrls to^^elhcr, fomiinfi: themselves a string, ami thusiH^ desed 
the road against me. Finding myself mns forcibly arresttiff, 1 asked 
who it was that had arrested me ; but no answer being made, 1 de- 
sired that some one of them would lay hold .of me ; they refused to 
lay hold of Aie, but they continu<?d to obstruct mv progress tuwanis 
Attanciirray, and they endeavoured to force me back inio^ Kamiiad, 
To put an end to this struggle, in the midst of an increasing mob, I 
steppf^d close up to one of the peons, and demanded his name; he 
would not tell me his name.; therefore, in order to make the arrest 
personal, with at least one individual, I made a slight blow at him 
with my fist^ he avoided tlie blow, so that my knuckles scarcely 
grazed him. I then surrendered myself, saying, I am your prisoner, 
turned round, and went hack witli them to the police office. As we 
re-passed through tlie baztuir, the whole town was in an uproar. It 
was a grand triumph f(»r the goveriimonl officers, thus to drag any 
English gentleman prisoner fhroiigli the streets, and much more so to 
sen e theChank xAg<;ntso. The bazaar people were surprised at what 
they nil knew to be an over-stretch of power — they were not glad; 
•but, fnmi the excessive tyrannu*s of the wiiife people at Rarnriafl, it was 
impussihie tiuit any black man could fail to l>e gratified at seeing a white 
man insulted. The father and mother of the Protestant $chi>ol master, 
an old servant, and a few other iiuiiiiates came up to me to isondole. 

On arriving at the police oflict;, I found the Cu.4\td) Attieeria seated 
on Ills trilainal, in full court, surriiunded by the other officers and 
servants, with his friends and other spectators, lie addressed some 
«|uestions to nu^, in the 'latpil language, but 1 would not pay fkAy 
attention whatever to liim, or to his ipiestions. After some 
domestics, wh(» could spt^ak broken English, were brought in to serve 
<ui interpreters. In order to cut short evt;ry attempt at an exaniiiiutioii 
by persons wlio had no right whatever to interfere with me, under 
any possible circumstance, I wrote down, “ I am prisoner to tlic 
police of Ramnad but, I would not speak ono«word to any person; 
indeed, I kept my back toward;* the pretended court ; as, with regard 
to me, it could nut possibly be a i »uri— -no member of it having any 
constitutional, parliamentary, or 'ogul powoi* whatever, over any 
Hrilisli born subject. 

By ten o'clock, Wound that I wjisaclose pTisoner in 4,he police 
office, wiiliout the least prospect of being released from the prwmi ; 
ihcrcroi'e,^ I immediately sent a messenger to Attancitrray, desiring 
my c<K>k to come over to Ramnad, with .some kitelien gear ;4fif»\ve#er, 
the messenger was ke|>t back until sunset, and t&c cook arrived only 
in tioM; to provific sup|ier. Tlu* whole of tiui day I was exposed, as 
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about fifty puojilc at u time; 1 was annoyed and insulted in 
every poAible manner. Some of the Brahmins employed in the 
police office repeatedly spat across me, as p^rossly as they could. The 
police officers and servants interfered with the most trifling details 
f elating to myself, my servants, and my visitors; even a glass of 
water was^inatter for police interference. A letter, which 1 wrote to 
jLhe magistrate of Madura, was openc*d before it was forwarded. That 
which most shocked and disgusted me was, to sc^e that every person 
was jm{>licitly obedient and subservient to this accursed power — the 
Com[)aiiy — which is the centre of all hopes and of all fears— the 
most damned Devil-god of alt the idols before wliicjfi the people 
prostrate themselves. The native police officers of Ramnad.have no 
check whatever over tliem ; for the European magistrate and his 
a.ssistant cannot even glance at the proceedings of the natives, who 
are subordinate to them, even if they were irielinc^d to do so. In my 
case, neitijer Mr. Peter nor Mr. Olcig can have the inclination to 
check the abuse of power by their native assistants ; for Mr. Peter 
has been foiled by my ajipeal to the government — and Mr. Gleig is 
jealous of my attentions to Miss Millar. 

In prison 1 closed the year 1827; — and, from my prison, I beheld 
the first sun of the year 1828 rise upon Rainnad. 

In thef cQuntries subject to the Company’s government of Fort Si, 
George, a policec.«ffiee is not the resort of, parties concerned in 
affrays ; nor is it an establishment of persons ap[>ointed to watch 
lover rples laid down for promoting and guarding the security and 
cAmfort of the inhabitants of large tuwns, neither is it an office 
created to aid in detecting criminals — but it is a Revenue office, 
in wdiich the J'iscal and about twenty other foreign Brahmins are 
employed in keeping accounts of the monthly arrears of the raerk 
rent of the land, in the several villages of district. Defaulters, 
whether the head-men of villages, village C' coiintants, or inereculti 7 
vatorsoffiye-acre-fafms, are lugged inlp this Exchequer Court, by the 
score ; when, shoved into tliis infamous court, they are told that they 
pwe so much ; they assert that they have paid ; tlicn, they are asked, 

where is the receipt ?" — they reply, that thejr paid one or two 
fanams every, day to the Company’s peon, or to the Company’s^ 
accountant ; pn this, disputes epsue; the man *is cufled, and shoved, 
and bullied, and beat, until ho is cowed and quieted ; but, then, 
when the prisoner is but a mere cultivator, whose payments are 
siiflij»Ie, ifc wife, nailed to the ^aist, covers her bosom with her arms, 
and, emboldened by despair, she steps forward in defence of her 
husband ; — she speaks out ; ns they shove her away, she raises her 
voire louder and louder ; and, the more they beat her, the more she 
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jinfualls anti scrt*aiiis out against the robbery. Confusion ensu^"^^! 
fiarties do the best they cen for iheinselifes. No change of/boducl, 
Ihiiii bullying to cajoling, is too gross for the highest officer ; 
consistency of conduct aeeins never thought of. Indeed, tlui in* 
fomoos conduct of the Company's revenue servants is the favourite 
subject of the native theatre <; the Company’s thumb-screws, and other 
instruments of torture, are as indispensable on the stage wf they are 
in tile police office. The police odiee at Ramnad, instead of being 
an open court, is the interior of a prison ; instead of being a court of 
Justice, it is a den of thieves." However, although these British 
Indian courts of justice are on a level with the Temple of Jerusalem, 
k must not be supposed that the Jews were more degrfifled and more 
trampled upon by their Roman conquerors than the Hindoos are by 
jus; for such is not the case. We have polluted the temples of India 
with the blood of innocents, and with maintaining every abomination 
that will retain the people in ignorance. The Koiiiar^ allowed the 
Jews to have their own law ; the Company has swept away all sem- 
blanoe of law. The lionians left t4i the Jews the administration of 
their own ecclesiastical, civil, and criminal law (except in capital 
^ases), together with the police guard of the city ; but, here, we have 
left to our enslaved millions only the decision of civil cases, to the 
amount of five shillings, and only the appointment of their ow^ village 
watchmen. 

In my second letter to Mr. Peter, I requested feave to visit my 
bungalow at Attancurray, for shoes, money, and papers; but even 
so necessary an indulgence was nut granted to me : thus, I was igot 
allowed any opportunity to make any preparation whatever for the 
journey I was forced to take to the magistrate at Madura ;* 1 had not 
about me money sufficientfor the journey — ^neither had 1 on a suitable 
pair of shoes for the march ; my umbrella was at Attancurray ; fewished 
tp return to Attancurray to look into the Madras almanack for the 
passport laws, and see if any aiithririty really was necessary to enter 
the Madras country ; also to look over my papers for the various 
passports which I bad taken out for my several journeys. My other 
^flairs ipw t^eame of secondary inqx>rtance; they had been reduced 
to as bad astatd as possible— bm now the very wreck of them was 
destroyed; and it seemed as if my own escape frdhi the wreck of 
the fisheries was to be prevented. Indeed, there were very good 
reasons why Mr. Peter and Mr. Gleig should dread my return to 
Bengal^ where the newspapers were free from the precious f ensui|^np, 
and quite at liberty to publish everything I dbiild communicate to 
them, liable only to subsequent responsibility. When 1 found 
that 1 could ^not return to Attancurray, and that 1 was to be 
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inarc}^ to Uie magistrate at Madura, J borrowed an old Madras 
almana^ and carefully exsLnined the passport laws, which are pub- 
listied in it; indeed, this is the only publication in which the pass- 
port laws of Madras are collected together from the Government 
Gaxettes, in which they are promulgated. 1 found that there was 
some old advertisements, in the name of tlie governors of Madras, 
irregularly iasued ; the latest, and the principal of these advertise- 
iiients is dated from the police office at Madras ; it is neither signed 
nor countersigned by any one. There is also a police notice, which 
prescribes the exact mode of enquiring of travellers by presenting to 
them a printed pafier to be tilled up ; had |tliis been done 1 would 
have understood it. Instead of the magistrate coiiqdying with the 
mode prescribed by law for enijuiring of European travellers con- 
cerning their jmssports ; J, who for near five years, hud been a resident 
and inhabitant of Rumuud, w^hen ai rest, at home, not wlien travel- 
ing, was arrested in my own lodging — wliich 1 had rented, uninter- 
ruptedly, for three years ; and, after 1 had been three days a prisoner, 
closely guarded, and insultingly treated, 1 received a most vague if 
and but letter, which assumed that f was legally arrested. The 
letter itsedf was from Mr. Gleig, who held no si»rt of commission or 
authority wliatever from the crown, and therefore could not legally 
intcrfere^witli me, except in such cases as when I might equally inter- 
fere M itli himself, as in breaclies of the peace. However, 1 was fast 
lodged ill prison uticl could not get out : indoedT, 1 was to be marched, 
inland, sixty miles to Madura. 

J^arly in the year 1827, when I complainetl of Mr. Peier to Sir 
'rhonnis Aliinro, (he honourable theGoveni(»r in Council referred uic 
to the Zilfah Court of Madum for redress of the grievances laid be- 
fore him; — surely the governor in council did m»t mock mo b^> refer- 
ring 1119 to a court which 1 might not approai li. On the very day in 
wliich I arriveil from Ceylon, the police [Hjon, and the revenue 
manager, with all the village authorities of Attancurray, waited on 
me, and nnide their salaam : since then they have repeated their 
visits very often; none of them ever imagined that tliere w^as any 
#ccasion to ask who 1 was, «)r why I came back to Attancur^y ; all 
of them, and every other person in the country, knew me as a con- 
tractor with thtf government ; and they all saw^nc openly disposing 
of my ehank-shells and madder-root, the produce of the government 
monopolies, which no other person could do. In November, Mr. 
Gle^ certynly knew that 1 had returned to Attancurray, from my 
visit to Ceylon ; but, *in December, 1 s^ddressed a letter to him, there- 
fore he could not possibly be ignorant of my arrival. 

7'};e k*gialature of Madras, perhaps, can regulate that Europeans 
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shall nol» settle itt the country of Madras. It has been actuall,y^(egti« 
lated, that their own board of revenue^land that their own gibllectom 
of revenue shall not farm out the lands or revenues to Eiu-oyieans ; 
yet, m spite of these two regulations, their own members and their 
own servants^have induced me, an European, who had never seen a 
Madras law, to farm some branches of their revenues ; they have 
allowed me to exercise extensive police pouters, to arrest people, to 
imprison them, and to inflict punishments on them at iny own discre- 
tion, and for my own advantage; the government looked at the 
improvement of its revenue from the articles of chaiiks and chaya 
with satisfaction and congratulation, even altlii>ugh they thought that 
the increase was occasioned by the rod of a barbarian from Europe. The 
s^overninent cared only about the increase of the revenue ; not at all 
about the means by which it was increased. They never imagined 
that the increase had arisen from any thing excef)t increased severity ; 
though <juile the contrary was the case- I have nt»w shaken off 
these revenue concerns, and have begun frtscly to express my opinion 
of them and of the whole system, of wliich they are the least excep- 
tionable parts ; 1 have also ceased to pay the yearly sum of four 
thousand pounds sterling to the Company, for the exclusive privilege 
of flogging tw-^o hordes of the natives of Kamnad 5 and I have of- 
fended still more by saying, that the divers and diggers oiig^t not to 
be flogged by their annual renter; therefore, os si Km as the rents 
expired, the Company asked me, By w^hat autfiority are you at 
Ramnacl ?” — although, even at that moment, 1 had some thousand 
rupees"- wortli of chaya- root and of conch-shells remaining in my , pos- 
session, nut delivered over to tlie purchasers. 

When 1 arrive at Madura and am led before the mogistrale, I 
must ask of my jailor — “ Will you refer ino to any regulalivn of the 
government which renders it incumbent on me to have any specific 
authority, more than 1 actually liavi*, to be in these cfislricts? — Will 
you refer me to th?- regulatiim of the government which describes 
what vouchers arc necessary — Will you refer me to the regulation 
of government, which inflicts arrest, impris«)nmeni, and marching 
through the country, on me, nu n ly for having landed on this in- 
hospitable coasf, where 1 now am only because wind-bound and un- 
able to leave it?” • * 

Ever since the year 1795, my father, all hoj three sons, and Severn! 
of his nephews, have been domiciliated at C/;tlcatta, and sailing about 
India. In 1824, 1 sailed from the port of Trincomalo, in coiriqaand 
of the British registered launch “The Patrick,^’ of 15 tons; and, on 
arrivingitm the coast of Kamnad, I engaged with the government of 
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Madi^ for the Ramnad fishery, &c., and kept my boat trading along 
lhecoastV>f Ramnad; as nskal, at this season, the boat is now at 
Attancurray. I have sojourned at Attancurray, upwards of three 
years ; but, last month, I sold the store-house, bungalow, and other 
property there, with a view to sail, in the launch, for*Calcutta, on 
the loth of February next, which is the earliest day the season will 
allow ofsflflling. If competent legislative authority has not prohibited 
a Ceylon trader from putting his foot on the Madras territory, then, 
it is clear, that 1 am ilh*gally arrested; and, therefore, that I might 
have slain those who arrested me, and might also slay those who now 
illegally restrain ray liberty. 

Three years ago, when, as an entire stranger to the country and 
the people, I arrived at Rarnnad, I certainly had communication with 
the police authorities ; but this was the subject an oifer was made 
me, to supply me daily with fresh fish, for a very trifling con^dera- 
tion, forf>erhaps less than the mere carriage of the fish from the coast 
to the city, 1 readily closed with the offer: hut, then, I was told that 
I must write to the police Amecna, requesting that he would allow 
my fish-rnan to pass unmolested, and grant him a passport. I refused 
to apply for a passport for a native, as the law does not require any 
such thing ; and I said to the fkh contractor, — If any person dares 
molest you, tell me !” He regularly supplied me with fish for some 
weeks, even for several months ; indeed, dilring my absence on a 
journey, even one through Ceylon, the fish was regularly delivered 
to my order granted in favour of a native gentleman, my first land- 
lor^. In time, 1 discovered that the fish was taken from the fisher- 
men, in virtue of an order from the head Ameena of the police at 
Ramnad : and that, by means of the order to supply fish for my table, 
“ according to the custom of the country,” much more fish was taken 
from the fishermen than was supplied to me. The police order 
enabled the holder and his accomplices, of the police, daily to plunder 
as many fishermen as they conld get hold of, all along the coast. 
They might well afford to supply me with half-a^ozen pounds' 
weight of fish daily, at a cheap rate, when they stole half an hundred 
weight daily in my name. The police also sent to me cheap poultry, 
wbicb, not wanting, I could scarcely force away ; for they wanted 
the name of an'European to protect them in their robberies on the 
people: they would also have been glad to have supplied me with 
milk, butter, eggs, sheep, firewood, grass, and many other such 
articles of domestic consumption, tc^ther with coolies in order to 
have had my name to purvey and press under — particularly as my 
own want; were limited to the actual consumption of myself and a 
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clerk ur two. Ceriainly the oflicers ai^ servants eiiiiployc<)^fl « 
department so profitable as the revenue^liee of Madras,. \«f(iild n«l 
spend their time, and exert their powers, grntnitoiisly, meraly to 
accommodate a stranger. 


A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken bbfore the 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARMY OF nroXA. 

(^Ctnitinued frem No, 44, page 47-) 

Augmentation and reduction of the Army by whole Rpgimenir^ 
and alteration of Establishtacnts affecting Rank, — 443. The intro* 
dticiion of regimental promotion into the Company’s service, 
besides the inconvenience it has occasioned in regrard to selec- 
tion for the stafly and the unequal di^inand for staff employ upon 
particular regiments, has been productive of a still more serious in- 
convenience in regard to alterntions of establishment affecting rank, 
or requiring on augmentation <ir reduction of establishment by whole 
regiments. 8ir Robert Scot, in adverting to the former class of these 
difficulties, observes as follows : — Hitherto, when it has become 
necessary to augment the armies of India, by adding to the^umber 
of regiments at the several Presidencies, the rule by which the 
officers have been taken from the old and promoted into the new 
regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has either not been 
always the same, or it has at different times been very diflerenljy 
understood or applied ; anif great public as well as private inconve- 
nience has repeatedly been sustained by the meosures which the 
Governments were afterwards compelled to adopt, with the view of 
correcting the irregularities committed on tliese occasions. On a 
late occasion also, when a certain change in the organization of the 
three armies, and an increase in the complement of European officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were, in various 
instances, dissimilarly and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this 
want of oniforniity in so importotu a procedure has in every instance 
been produced By a want of su!fi( ient clearness and precision in the 
regulations or instri^tioris applicable to such mattei^, or from any 
other cause, I am not prepared to state^f ,but as jealousies and dis- 
content, and, in many cases, serious injustice to individuals have 
been, and, while it is suffered to remain uncorrected, will continue 
to be its inevitable consequences, 1 submit* that some just and 
uniform'' system stiuuld be clearly laid down and plJbli^hed to the 
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nrmjfy and the several Commanders^in-chief and Govenirnents abroari 
mtpera^^ely required to conform thereto.” 

444. But the (Jidienliy of doin^ justice to the claims of the Codi- 
pany's olficers, upon occasions even when the service has been bent.^-- 
filed by an improved establishment or an au^mentarioii by whole 
regiments, is trivial indeed, when compared with the serious public 
inconverfience which has resulted, since the introduction of regimeniat 
rise in 179(i, from the impediment which it has opposerl to the reduc- 
tion of the Irmy by whole regiments. It is stated by tliree of the 
witnesses that no reduction by a Mrhole regiment has b<ien in conse- 
ijiicnco attempted since 1706\ This difliculty, in the opinion of 
Colonel Salnjiiod, constitutes the principal defect in the system of the 
Indian army. It arises, os Sir J. Nicol Is remarks, “ frdin the location 
of the otIic>ers of the corps so r^^dIlced, so as to place them in other 
corps, without prejudice to their brother olticcrs.” 

445. — 'fhe mode in which the oflk'ersof a reduced regiment might 
Im) provided for, according to Sir Jasper Nicolls, would be to letive 
them in skeleton corps, to supply staff vacancies.” Sir John 
Malcolm tliinks that when a temporary addition has been ret|uirecl, 
it should not have been made by whole regiments, but by tl^e forma- 
tion of “ what are termed extra battalions,” which “ are commanded 
by a captain of experience selected from tlie lint', and have only 
two .staff, an adjutant and (jimrtermaster. They are found (he says) 
to attain excellent discipline, and arc quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In case of war or foreign service, 
^Vy wouhl no doubt require an additional number of European 
olFfct'rs; but this could with facility be given them from corps in 
garrison. The reduction of such corps, which has lately taken place 
to a eonsideniblo extent at all the Presidenees, is attended with 
none of tlie inconveniences before mentioned, and their maintenance 
is comparatively economical.” 

446*. — The n?tiirn in Appendix (A.), No. I, may be referred to in 
illustration of the preceding remarks. It will be seen by this, that 
the native troops of the thr.K; Presidenees, in the year 1 826, amounted 
altogether t(> 260,273 men, and that the establishment, as at present 
fixed, is reduced to 156,500 men, or by upwards of 100,000 men, 
without any reduction of the number of regiments which had been 
raised, and which still form a burthen upon the Indian establishment, 
the only reduction of European commissioned officers which has 
taken place, in consequence of this large reduction in the number of 
Natives, amounting to no more than “two or three subalterns in 
each corps.” 
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447 . The mode in whkdi C^oti^l(^ljiiond pr(>|:M>ses to uy^iate 
this serious defect in the system of tha£A>mpany^s service, yio offer 
** a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions 
to as many officers/’ upon a reduction of the establishment by whole 
regiments, ** as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank 
the first choice ; the reduced officers,” tfs they did not accept of the^ 
nMiiiiiiiled a1U>wancc, ‘‘ being allow’eil to exchange with officers of 
< orrespt»nfling rank in other regiments,” who might be so disposed. 
'Fhe oflici'rs being nearly of similar ages in the corresponding ranks, 
Colt»riel Salinond does not apprehend that in any case' a young man, 
by the pr(ip<»sed method of exchange, woyld be substituted for an 
old man. Cdlonel Salinond is also of o[:)i|nion that the arrangement 
v ouldnotbe attended with great additional expense, because all 
tlie expenses of a regiiiieiit not watifi'd for the service would thereby 
be saved, and t*ie outlay incurred in buying «»ir ns many Eiiropean 
coniiiiissioncil officers as are et|ual to the number required lo be ro- 
ductid, be thereby more than repaid in a short course of time. 

448. — Imlepemlently, howi ver, of the difficulty above staled to a 
reduction by vlu>i<' regiments, it may be observed, that the system 
<»f the ( Company "s service would hardly admit of such reduction, 
even if the otlicers rose in tme line, their existing allowances, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks, being represented as not more thap sufll- 
cient for their maintenance; a fact which is of itself sufficient to acr 
count for the non-intfoduction into the Company’s service of half- 
pay, ** as it is undei'stood in the King’s service.” Sir John Malcolm 
states, that lie rtuadlects only one in.stance of any considerable rctliij- 
tion, which took jvlace immediately after his arrival at Madras, and 
consequenlly before the intrcMlm tion of regimental prumoiVm. He 
states, that on this occasion the reduction V was attended with the 
greatest distress to the liuropean officers, who were, as far as he re- 
collects, reduced to their mere subMstence, and allow^ed to go where 
they chose, while the men were wholly dislwinded.” 

449. — 'Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that ‘‘ additional companies to regi- 
ments will always be found the best augmentritiun in case of war, as 
they would do for garrison duty, and thereby prevent recruits from 
being sent on service, who only tend to ml the hospitals; and 

•when the service is ov/ir, the augi.icntaiyion would sooif be absorbed 
ill the corps by filling the vacancies occasioned by service.” 

450. — ^In another of tlie replies to the Board's circular the difficul- 
ties in the way of a reduction by whole regiments are stated and 
illustrated, and an opinion expressed, that they are completely 
obviated by Colonel Salmond’.« plan above referred to. 
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4bh^Btrlottgh Si^ Jas^r Nicolk 

states thyt officers, after a rektdaii^of years ta India, are allowed 
a furlough for Uiree years, with the privilege of the pay of thei^ 
rank ; but he does not think that one officer out of ten, as a subaltern; 
has availed himself of the Icayle *of absence, from baing unable to 
^^Imcct the expense, and profiably, at length, having obtained some 
regimental or staff appointment Many officers who have suffered 
from ill health will make any sacriffee in preference to returning to 
India, but in general they are very glad to get back. 

452. '^Major-general Sir Thomas Reyndl has corroborated the 
above testimony^ He doubts the effect of the furlough regulation 
to be to induce officers t^. save money with a view to their erventua) 
retirement when they hare served twenty-two years. 

453. — Lieutenant^olonel J. W. ilitchison states, that the limitation 
regarding furlough is generally canffned to the absence of four 
officers per regiment ; but in some there are more, in others less ; it 
depends chiefly on sickness The Court's orders arc, that all officers 
who require furlough on account of sickness be allowed to come 
home. 

454— -In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates of 
furlough pay as they existed in JIB 1 3 and at present, and a return of 
the number of officers in receipt of furlough pay, with the amount of 
charge in each year, from 1796 to the present time. It may be re- 
marked, however, that furlough operates as a great saving to the 
Company, every officer on furlough losing at least two-thirds of his 
Indian allowances. 

455. — Captain Balmain is of opinioh that some check should be 
made ID Vhe frequency of furlough. 

456. — Major Wilson thinks that officers should be encouraged to 
acquire information in foreign countries. 

457. — In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the indul- 

gence of furlough is considered of importance, from its tending to 
keep alive the connexion between the European officer and his native 
country, the feeling of \vhich might be weakened, if the officer had 
not the option of visiting this country on the pay of his rank, before 
be had served a sufficient time in the country to entkle him to retire 
on full pay. ' ^ , 

458. — Retiring Regulation, — Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls 
^states, that after officers have served sixteen or eighteen years in 

India they generally prefer completing the term which entitles them 
to full pay in preference to seelcing furlough, but it depends much 
upon the situation the officer holds, and upon his general health. 
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459. — Major-i^eaeral gTir Thoip^ Reynell corrpbonaiadyAiu evi- 
dence (Nos. 196-7). A ,e|i(1ain of officers h^vo availed 

themselves of the re^latioo ; certainly not so many as re-' 

main to serve. 

460. -— Colonel Salmond has not feund tlie retired pay list to in- 
crease much of late years ; not so tnuch as when it was first estab- 
lished. lie accounts for the circumst^es by stating tba( advantages 
had of late years been conferred upon the service which formerly had 
not existed ; and the service becoming more valuable, oflkers were 
naturally less willing to relinquish it. 

461. -— He should calculate that the niimber of cadets who returned 
home to eiyoy their pensions might be one in twenty. His observa- 
tion regarding the retired half-pay did hot aj^ly to Bepgal alone, 
but to India in general. 

468.— The amount of the retired half-pay was, in round numbers 
(ending April 1831), 115,7981. 

463. — Lieutenant-colonel Maync is of opinion that inducements 
should be held out for a greater number of retirements. 

' 464. — Major Nutt dwclb on the importance and advantage of a 
retiring fund. 

465. — Colonel Pennington thinks that improved retiring pensions 
are required. 

466. — Sir H, Worslcy is an advocate for a retiring pay^n propor- 
tion to length of service. 

467. — Captain Grant Duff thinks that the retiring allowances are 

on too low a scale, and that the retiring fund among the officers 
should be supported by thq Directors. e 

468. — ^Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that all officer^ who have 
served twenty-two years are entitled to the same retiring pension, 
whatever rank they may have attained.’^* * 

469. — Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that pensions should 
' be given to European officers and soldiers in proportion to their 

length of service. 

470. ~In the Appendix will be found a statement of the retiring 

allowances of European commissioned officers in 1813 and at present, 
and a return of the number of retired officers in the receipt of full 
and half-pay, with the amount of charge in each year from 1796 to 
the present time« • * * 

471 . — The following are the number of European commissioned 
officers who retired from the service in each year, and at each Presi- 
dency, and in India, from 1813 to 1830, according to the Table iti 
Appendix (A.), No. 56. 

Bait India and CoL Mag, voL. viii No 45, Angutt o 
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Bengal. 

Madra.s. 
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India 
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1 





1R13 


• * 

12 

21 

10 

42 

1814 



.•JO 

22 

8 

fiO 

ISI.'i 


.. 1 

35 

IS 
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57 
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.. 

25 

27 ^ 

10 

02 

1 H 17 - .. 



II 

15 

7 

33 

1818 



10 

20- 

3 

12 

IfiW) 



15 

18 

0 

11 

1820 



21 

7 

5 

33 

1821 
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15 

5 

35 

1 822 



' 20 ; 

J7 

U 

yj 

1823 



: 27 

13 

1 
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1821 



21 

19 

S 

1 . 

1825 



■ :;i 

22 


1 >7 

1820 



. 

I 28 

1 

'■ 52 

1827 



20 

; 31 

» 

(.’■i 

1828 . . 



1 32 

15 

5 

52 

1 829 . . 

. . 


:ui 

2 s 

I I 

7 ■» 

1 830 



^8 , 

52 

8 
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472. — In tilt* follow iii<v Talilo tin* rofirciinjiils aiv ooiilnistnl 
with (luj apf»oiiitn](‘iits of eudel!^ niado twonty-two y<'nrs prociHlin.i'’ 
that, of tin* >t‘ar of* Tho ivtiroinoiits nro ohtjiiiuMl fn>i»* 

tho pRTcdin^' 'J’;d»h*, and the* a|>|)oititim‘nls from thi* .s(*cond of fho 
Table?*, «iven iimlcr (he head of “ (^nsnaltios and Appimifments." 
In the lliird cohiinn the rale per cent, of rotiivmenl.s, ctmtrasfod with 
the appohuments twenty-two M‘ars back, is stated. VVht‘n an othVer 
has coiripletul twenty -two yours of actual stTvice in India, he is 
entitled to n*tire oirlne full pay of his rank, and the Table has ac- 
cordinj^ly been constructed to show wheth(*r there is any and what pro- 
portion observable betwet*n the number of appointments and retin*- 
nieilCs at the int(*rval above stated; — 


ii’ 

ArVOINTMENTS. 

HKTIREWENT-S, 

After an iiiierval of 22 Voars. 

Per-ceTifa(»(! 

of 

Rctiroini’nt. 

iTofi . 


114 

1818 .... 

12 

36812 

I7!i7 . 


132 

ISIO .... 

41 

31*060 

1708 . 


408 

1820 .... 

33 

8-088 

1709 . 


219 

1S21 .... 

36 

16-138 



474 . 

1822 .... 

52 

10-970 

‘ 1801 . 


43 

1823 .... 

43 

100-000 

1802 . 


291 

1S24 .... 

48 

16-494 

1803 . 


492 

1825 .... 

rfV 

11 -.585 

1804 . 

• 

3.57 

1826 . . . .. 

52 

14565 

1805 . 

• • I 

439 

1827 .... 

68 

15-489 

i«oe . 


310 

1828 . . 

52 

15-294 

1807 . 


201 

1829 

75 

26 690 

1808 . 


263 

1830 .... 

88 

33*460 

From 1700 to 

1801 ! 

1,390 

From 1818 to 1823 . 

247 

17-769 

_ 180S to 

IlliiaB 

8,463 

— 1824 to 1830 . 

240 

17-364 

— 1796 to 

1806 . 

3,853 

— 1818 to 1830 . 

687 

17-830 

.• 
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473. — Ortioers, however, huviii^ the ^irivilegc of u fnrloij^h to 
Etigland uf three years, after a service of ten years in Iiulhi, many 
ivail themselves of this privilege previously to retirement, which 
postpones their privilege of retiring on the pay of tlieir rank to a ser- 
vice of twent}^-five years. Accordingly, the following calculation is 
meant to provide for the cose of officers so circumstanced : — 


APPOINTMENTS. 

RETZREMENT.S, 

Twenty-five Yours afterwards. 

Per-centn^e 

of 

Retirements. 

From 1796 to fISOO 1|347 

Prom 1821 to 1825 . 

Hj 


— 1801 to 180.') . 1,022 

— I62C to 1R30 . 



— 1796 to 180.) . 2,969 

I.S21 to 1830 

fn 



474. — According to these data, the average number of appoint- 
ments, from 170G to 1813, being at the rate of 243 annually, the 
n^tirements in the years, from 1831 to 1835, would average 43 at a 
ixjr-centage of 17'83. If the period of twenty-five years be taken, 
the per-centage from the Table being 19*232, the average number 
of retirements in the years, from 1834 to 1638, would be 46. But 
these numbers are evidently too low, as they fall considerably^ below 
the average of the actual nHirements for several y^ars pa.st, which in 
the years from 1824 to 1830 amount to 62 annually. 

475. — The pcr-ccntagc of retirements from among the European 
commissioned officers, from 1813 to 1830, being 1-53, and Uie pr<^ 
sent authorized establishment of European commissioned officers 
being 4,120, the average number of retirements annually would, ac- 
cording to this method of calculation, amount to sixty; but the fol- 
lowing considerations seem to show that this average is likely to vary 
in a series of years, being sometimes above and sometimes below 
that amount. 

476. — The average number of appointments per annum to keep 
up the present authorized establishment being 209, wl^en the existing 
supernumeraries shall have been absorbed, and the appointments, 
from 1796 to 1806, averaging annually 303, the retirements in thf* 
years, from 181 S to 1828, when these officers completed their twenty- 
two years of service, must be expected to be considerably in excess 
of what will take place in the succeeding ten years, the appointment.^ 
aflTecting which, namely, from 1807 to 1818, averaging no mfn*e than 
129 annually. Again, in the years 1819 to 1828, the appoiiitiweritK 
average annually 366, and consequently the retiromeiiiii that wjU 
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take^acc, in the years, fFr^m 1841 (o 18S0, may be expected to be 
cunsidcnh)ly in excess of sixty annually, when the retired list will 
probably have attained its maximum, if the establishment of Euro- 
pean commissioned ofTicers should not intermediately have been in- 
creasibd. 

477 . — The variation, therefore, between the result obtained from 
the ascertained per-ceiitagc on appointments, and the per-centa^c of 
retirements, contrasted with the establishment of European com- 
missioned uflficers, seems to be attributable to the iiurnbtT of ap- 
pointments ufTectin^ retirements being considerably in excess of the 
actual number of casualties, occasioned by the largo augmentations 
which have intermediately been made since 1796, wliile the number 
of retirements arc not as largo as they would have been if the esta- 
blishment had been as large in 1796 as it is at present. In corrobo- 
ration of this remark, it may be^b served that the average number of 
appointments, from 1796 to ISIS, is 243; while the casualties on the 
present authorised establishment do not exceed 209 annually, on an 
average. From 1796 to 1811, the average of appointments annually 
is 211 ; from 1796 to 1823, it is 237; and from 1796 to 1628, it is 
258 ; which shows that during the wdiole period up to 1850, a larger 
number of appointments aflccting retirements up to that time have 
been nio'lc, than m\\ be brought into operation in succeeding years. 

478. — A few fgets or suggestions in relation to the Europeati 
o/Iicers, not comprehended under the preceding heads, will conclude 
what the witnesses have stated in regard to this important branch of 
the Indian military establishment. 

479 . — 0/^-rccA*oniwg«.— The olBcers, on succeeding to a regiment, 
participate in the profits of a fund, denominated the off-reckoning 
fund, which is forme<l from the surplus of the off- reckonings of the 
European and Native troops of the different branches of service be- 
longing to the Company at the three Presidencies. The funds of 
the three Presidencies arc thus joined, for general and equal division 
among the colonels of regiments. Lieutenant-colonel Watson states, 
that ** the Bengal Presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for 
dividend than the others proportionably.” Colonel Leighton states, 
that when the regiments were divided in 1824, a colonel-com- 
mandant was* given to each battalion, and yhich is now called a 
regiment : and by the regulations of the Company it is ordered, that 
an officer promoted, and who would have obtained off-reckonings on 
ibe old establishment, prior to 1826, should receive the old esta- 
blished allowance for two battalions ; and that officers who succeed 
to off-rcckoning.s subsequently, should only get the short or half 
allowance.'* 
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•IHO. — In the Appendix vf'M be found a statement of the rQifes of 
oiT-reckonings at each Presidency, ns they existed in 18^ and at 
present) and also the value of an off-reckoning share in each year, 
from 1813 to the present time ; with the number of colonels in re- 
ceipt of full tfnd half shares of off-reckonings, and of those who have 
not yet come into the receipt of a half-share, with the sum paid as 
compensation to officers who succeeded to off-reckonings* between 
1831 and 1826, in each year, from that |>eriod to the present time. 

481. — ^Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that “ officers should serve 
a certain number- of years before they could be entitled to enjoy 
the benefits of off-reckonings ; this arrangement, however, to bo 
just, should ih a great degree be pro.spcctive, aflecting in its opera- 
tion none who had been more than six or seven years in the service.” 
lie adds again, “ Every individual, before he became eligible” to 
the coniinand of a regiment, “ should have served with credit for a 
certain period in the command of a corps, or in stations so high 
in the general staff, as to be deemed of equal importance as that 
charge.” 

482. -110 thinks that colonels should be “ allowed to command 
their regiments when they had no general charge.” 

483 — In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the regu- 
lation is considered impolitic, which prevents a colonel in receipt of 
off-reckonirigs from drawing the command-money of his rhgiment, 
from its discouraging many good officers of that rank from rc- 
inuining in India, which they probably would do if they could 
receive command-money and off-reckonings at the, same time; and 
by this means there would be a larger proportion of senior officiA*s 
of the Company’s service present with corps, and entitk^d to ex- 
ercise the higher commands on field service than there are at 
present.” 

484. — Military Funds , — “ There are funds at all the Presidencies of 
India called military funds, which are maintained by subscriptions on 
the part of the officers, and by contributions from the Company. From 
those funds, and the orphan fund in Bengal, and from Lord Clive's 
fund, the widows of officers and their children are provided for. Lord 
Clive’s fund has long since been worn out, principal and interest, so 
that the charges upon it are in fact charges upon the Company. 
With regard to the Aiilitary funav, the direct aid of the Company is 
5,1331. per annum ; but the funds profit, principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and on an 
advantageous rate of exchange on their remittances to England.” 
Mr. Melvill calculates “ the total advantages to the funds in those 
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varioikf? modes,'' at n,01H/.^a year, “ including the direct contribii' 
tion (»f 54 ^ 3 /. Those funds are not managed by the Company, but 
by trustees appointed on the part of officers/’ 

485. In the Ap[)cndix will be found a statement of the rates of 
pensions payable from Lord Clive’s fund, as they stood in 1813 and 
at present ; and also a return of the number of officers and soldiers, 
and their widows, in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s fund, with 
the aggregate amount of charge in each year, from 1813 to the present 
time. 

486. — Captain Macan describes “ the comparative situation of 
officers in India wdth that of civilians,” as being “ infinitely inferior 
ill every respect ; in power, in confidence of the government, in 
allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or precedence in 
ijociety.” In illustration of this remark, he states that “ an officer 
commanding a corps has to pay the sum of twenty rupees a montli 
fi-oin government to the Cutwal, before two witnesses. A civilian 
has llie disbursement of thousands, without such unjust or degrading 
suspicion.” 

487. — Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that officers should 
be compensated for the loss of bungalows when a station is 
iibaniloned. 

488. — ^Sir John Malcolm does not think ‘‘ it desirable that any 
share oAlie ordinary civil situations of government should be given 
to military men but he advocates the existing practice of their 
having equal pretensions with other branches of the service to 
political situations in India.” Lieutenant-colonel Watson concurs in 
(Ills opinion, adding that political and miUtary functions are more 
analogous to each other, as far as relates to Asiatic courts and Eastern 
4liplomacy,” 

489. — Sir John Malcolm, in another place, remarks as follows 

** In various situations, civil and political, vvhich military men have 
been called upon by emergencies to fill during the last forty j^cars of 
wars and revolutions, they ha^e rendered the greatest services to the 
government and their country.’* 

490. — “ In the political line their claim, when recommended by 
superior qualifications, has been long recognized ; iind it wrould be 
the worst of pqlicy to narrow selection to stations, on the fulfilment 
of the duties of which peace or war may depend.” 

491. — Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that the employment of military 
men generally in civil situaiions must be injurious to the army;” but 
lie admits, indeed, that military men only are fit persons to be em- 
ployed at s<uiie of the ii.itiie courtb/’ 
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*19^2.— Ijeiitonaiit-ctilonel niikei* nml^ Lieiitoimni.coli>nel ^layiic 
coiiMrlor ilie etitployinciUof iiiilitiirv men ni civil sitiialioiivS^is ulijec- 
nonable. 

'193.— Colonel John Munro aiul JSir H. Worsley, on the other 
hand, roeard^the employitietU orollicer:^ in political situations and on 
1 hi‘ civil staff as desirable. 

494. — Colonel Saliiiond remarks, that the qiiulitieatioiui of iiiany 
fiiilitiiry men for political^ and even for judicial and reveiiiio duties, 
( annot be doubted : experience has settled that point. As residents 
ai native courts they are peculiarly aiccej)table and useful.” 

495. — Colonel 8alnioiid has i^iven a return of the number of otii- 
^i rs in civil ^‘rnployment at the three Presidencies, amounting alto- 

ether to ‘2ltS. 

496. — Maj«»r Wilsoji thinks it ;ulviN»ible to enij>loy military men on 
eAtraortliiiary iKicasions, sii<*h as the acquisition of new territory, Ac., 
i‘\(‘ept ill tile }>olitical dejiartment, where tiieir services are always 
useful. 

497* — Captain Dutf is of ilu^ same opinion. 

498. — Captain Page remarks, that the natives are more disixised to 
yield a cheerful obedience to military men than they would to 
civilians. 

499. — Tlie .cni[)loyinent of military men in civil situations, is, in 
‘iiktilicr of the rcfdicii, coi).sidere<l Inmeficial. 

^ ( To he vi'iitmuvd.J 

PORBNSIC SKRTCIIKS— THE CALCUTTA RAK. 

MU. PEAUSON, THE Al)\OCATE-fJENEIlAE. 

The Bar, in its relation to the genera! body of clients, benr?^ an 
analogy, although perhaps iinperfecl, yet neft inconsiderable, to that 
which obtains in a body of representatives lowtirds their constituents. 
If “pawm et circcr/ics” be all that the constituents demand, tlie re- 
presentative will not be stiinulati*d to procure for th(!ni the nobler 
rights of cili/ens ; and, conseipieiilly, though he may possess, he will 
not pul forth the higher and loftier faculties of his nature. 

Ill the same niariru;r the ^najh-^wmi character of the bar will take 
Its tone, and derive its leading f atiires from the frame and constitu- 
tion of the society irf whose splieie* and in wlmse behMf the exertions 
of its members are employed. In a society wherein the habits of tin* 
|Ntoplo are essentially and virulently litigions, their proptMisities in- 
variably crafty and over-reaching, their status, if not now enslave*!, 
m many respects degraded — rejrardless uf forensic truth ami recog- 
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nizing^crjury, in many instances even as a virtue,— despising, as be 
needs mi^st, the general character of the client ; such contempt is 
easily transferred to the cause he undertakes, and hence the advocate, 
not deriving from his exertions that self-satisfaction and self-approval 
which indignified litigation is superior to all pecuniary remuneration, 
naturally enough looks merely to the fee marked upon the back of 
his brief, and apportions, according to that standard, the measure of 
his exertions and the warmth of his zeal. Fame and reputation — at 
least fame and reputation of a high order— do not constitute part, and 
the most essential part of his reward. He is aware that the admiration 
of the client for his talents, abilities, and exertions, is measured solely 
by the calculation of how far that talent may be made ^rviccable to 
his advantage ; the client's estimate of the value of all talent and all 
nccoinplishnierits being rated merely at what they will fetch. As he 
cannot reward his advocate w*ith the meed of honour and reputation, 
t^e advocate very naturally demands that he shall remunerate him in the 
best way that he can do m, and he is regardful that this remuneration 
be ample, not so much from a thirst of gain as from a political con- 
sideration of the character of his client, who, taking money to be the 
only estimate of value, whether of goods or chattels, learning, know- 
ledge, or abilities, the advocate would sink in his estimation in pro- 
fessional value were he to bestow his talents at a low foe. A Roman 
patron, were he Sccevolaor Cicero himself, would be long ere he gut 
a second retainer wbre lie to hold his first brief gratuitously. This, 
w'e apprehend, constitutes one and the chief of those various causes 
which trace out the line of demarcation, prominently and strongly, 
between the professional character as k exists in India, and in 
^England, a 

Admirers, as we are in common with every liberal mind, of the 
energetic and highly honourable character of an honest and en- 
lightened advocate, and most sincerely believing that the elements 
of that character exist in their highest penection in the bar of this 
country, it is, nevertheless, evident that there exists not that high in- 
ducement here to the exercise of those finer and more exalting quali- 
ties which constitute the perfection of the forensic character. The 
members of the profession find themselves ina c)iniate,and country, of 
the evils of whicji they are the more peculiarly susceptible from the 
circjumstance of coming here first, at a period of life at which they 
have had full opportunity to know and appreciate the superior ad- 
vantages and enjoyments of home. With habits, studies, and pur- 
suits greatly at variancq with those which they, for the first time, meet 
with here, they do not easily reconcile themselves to the change, nor 
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fussimilat^ cordially with a state of society, which, to their preco;iceivcd 
notions, must appear limited and confined. Having not l)ere before 
him those objects of professional ambition with which every man has 
a right to look forward with hope that time and perseverance, and an 
ordinary shate of good fortune, may ultimately reward him, the am- 
bition of the profession is in this country narrowed, and confined to 
the piY>fitable exercise of an immediately lucrative emp1t>ymcnt of 
talents and of acquisitions fully adequate to that ultimate end, rather 
than a far prospective exertion of mental aspirations after future 
honours and the higher distinctions of the profession. To this state 
of feeling contributes, in a great degree, the impolicy hitherto occa- 
sioning the Ron-select ion from the Indian bar of judges to occupy va- 
can(*ies occurring on the Indian bench. We consider this impolitic 
and unjust, l>oth to the pn»fession and the suitors of the court ; inas- 
much as an advocate of some years' local experience and familiarity 
with the laws, habits, and customs of the country, must, of necessity, 
be better qualified for a judge than a lawyer fresh from England, and 
experienced only in the practice and customs of the English courts 
and English character. The ambition of the Indian bar points home- 
ward, and is here limited to the accumulation of wealth by their 
professional exertions, or by the being appointed to one of those 
lucrative offices attached to the mk^anique of the court, which, com- 
paratively with those of a similar description at home, and indeed, it 
must be said, in reference to the qualificmtions, ptuvioiis education, 
and mental endowments reipiisite to their fulfilment, and the duties 
they embrace, are, or have been hitherto, very highly remunerated. 
How much talent, energy, ifnd knowledge, professional and general, 
have merged in the quiescence of one of the quasi sinecktres of the 
.’Supreme Court ! How much eloquence has becimie mute by merely 
changing a scat at the arc of a circle to one at the diameter ! * 

These causes contribute, not to the stifling or destruction of all the 
higher and loftier sentiments of an English advocate, but to their refe- 
rence and non-application; or, to employ a legal expression, not inap- 
propriate to our subject, these causes operate to keep such sentiments 
in abeyance. Another cause affects, in a considerable degree, the experi- 
ence obtained b)^ practitioner in this country, which may be considered 
as analogous to the disadvantagei which the medical«profession like- 
wise labour under. Ivfore confined in their experience, and without 
that variety of subject-matter which the vast fiedd of English litigation 
developes, they have not the same opportunity of anatomizing the 

* The officers of the Court sit on the side of the sdhii-circular table opp4igjto 
the bar, who sit round it. 
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human 'hiind, of viewini? it inwall its diflbroiit varinttus of operations, 
healiiiy (ir«(liseaseci, with th<3 infinity of mctltvc arising out of the 
innumerable shades so Tariously exhibited in the humorous tempera- 
inent of Europeans, more especially Englishmen » This, U»gether 
with a want of an e(|unlly enlarged association with ^ofcssiotml 
Itrethren, forms an obsUicle to an equal enlargement of professional 
vitiws by the reciprocal interchange of opinion. 

There are, however, many and inconsiderable counterbalancing 
advantages derived from a practice of some years at the Indian bar, 
which tend to give, in some respects, a higher tone to the general cha- 
racter of the man, though they are not productive of the some pro- 
fessional excellence in .some departments of practice. Tlie enlarge- 
ment and expansion tjf view obtained by travel, the necessary obser- 
vation of, and enquiry into, manners, laws, and characters of men, 
altogetlier different from those which the routine of English practice 
4)pens out; the constantly addressing themselves to the bench, com- 
|K)sed of men of learning and critical juflgmcnt, instead of juries, 
composed of men, unlearned and of unscrutinizing habits of mind ; 
these, and a number of other causes, lend to expand and vary the 
mental horizon, and to enrich it with images and scenery which a 
changeless residence at homo will not supply. 

We have thus endeavoured to take a just and impartial survey of 
the distinguishing ^loints of character, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages out of which those distinctions arise, winch discriminate 
the professional character in India from that of England. We shall 
no|y, in the same integrity of feeling, and with e^iually inqiartial 
^ pencil, proceed to such individual .sketches, os taking ourspectatorial 
seat within^lhe court, upon a day in term of sittings, shall attract our 
attention most forcibly. 

Entering the Supreme Court, we perceive in front the three 
judges upon the bench, a semicircular table, covered with green 
cloth, round which are placed several chairs, to the number of 
twelve or fourteen. Whatever be the business proceeding in court, 
the observing eye of the FjH.'Ctator will be quickly attracted by t)ie 
uppeurance of a gentleman who occupies the middle seat among 
about eleven or twelve other togati, of some fifty, dor by our laiiy^' 
but of whatever age, whose eye is bright, vigilant, and observant; 
and whose henil, uninvested with the forensic decoration of a wig, ox- 
liibits to the craniologisi, a study well worthy of his nicest attentipn. 
I'his is our Advocate-General. 

Whctlier there be aia innatencss of ideas, originally impressed upon 
\hv mind at i>ur birth, we will not here stop to investigate ; but there 
is, in (he manner and habits of the present subject of our <nntcmpla- 
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tion,asohKHhmf; which appears to ori^tiiaic out oi an innateness of Owe 
|)riiicip1cs of the gentloinari, not the less apparent from aicertaiti air 
of professional sternness, or even rn^gt'dness, which, uj^ni certain 
occasions, over-shadows his manner and countenance, and which is 
sometimes ntbre particularly developed in a laugh, short and transitMU, 
scarcely exciting the gelaotic muscles, but rolling away as it were in 
the distance in a kind of rough gurgling miinnur c- fauetbusy upon 
occasion of a caustic piece of satire, or a biting jest. 

Cuming here, he has laid aside the exertion, not relinquished the 
fmssession, of the highest qualifications of the lawyer and the accom- 
plishments of the man« The learning of the scholar — the energy of 
the politician^ ardent, yet dignified — the eloquence of the senator— 
strong and powerful in argument, yet beautifitl with the decorations 
of an imagination, rich with the accumulated treasures gathered from 
the exhaustless mine of anti<{uity ; all these are amply, richly his ; — 
but, as wc remarked above, in this hemisphere they are in abeyancCy 
and the lawyer only is called into action, in the less dignified cqicra- 
tions of sifting Ilihdoo perjury, or unravelling the conspirations of 
Hindoo fraud. 

But the auditor will lie most fortunate, if upon occasion of his visit 
to the Court, he find the Company’s Advocate, either engaged in an 
address to the jury upon a criminnl prosecution of inagniti^^e or iui- 
fiortance, or in a reply to the arguincnts of an antagonist. The former, 
It is true, will not be Altogether free from the defects above adverted 
to, as affecting those who having nut such constant opportunities or 
occasions for addressing, or, if we may so term it, having intercoiy^c 
with juries; that is to say, It will be liable to rise into an oration, 
and, ascending above the intellectual level of his auditory* it will fall 
into the danger of exciting only admiration, where it ought to produce 
conviction also. Perhaps those professional qualifications which are 
the most conducive to success with juries, arc not by any means those 
which tend the most to elevate the professional character; a skilful 
and dexterous application of arguments adapted to their habits and 
modes of thinking ; a knowledge of, and careful respect of their pre- 
judices, and as it were a kind of stdf-identtfication with the jury, which 
totally abstractiag the speaker fomi all personal regards, makes the 
jury receive his argujnents with tout species of approval which arises, 
if we may so speak, from the ‘‘ one of iw’’ principle of action, which 
sets the auditor in a proud e<|uality with the s^ieaker, or in which, at 
least, merge those appreheiisiutis which are excited sometimes by a 
powerful harangue, but ill understood, which isbapt (o awaken a kind 
of dogged determination not to be over-awed by a firu' ''pccch into a 
vordict. Were a jury, as they were by a rctiicd Chief Justice of our 
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Indian tribunal alleged to a body resembling the Athenian 
dicasts, an pration of Demosthenes would be well adapted to win their 
verdict. As they ore, we would rather look for a verdict from theskil- 
ful adroitness of Sir James Scarlett, than that philippic of the Athenian. 

That circumstance, however, which thus, in some mei&ure, proves 
a disadvantage to the advocate who is to solicit a verdict from a jury, 
tends in other respects to enlarge and quicken the higher reasoning 
faculties : — the having, in fact, to address juries composed of the 
Judges (who, our readers are aware, sit in that capacity as well as 
Judges in civil cases) — men habitually engaged in the weighing of 
arguments and evidence, has necessarily a tendency to keep alive a 
more constant and vigilant exertion of the higher faculties of syste- 
matic reasoning and argumentation. 

But the occasions upon which the vast resources of Mr. P.’s capa- 
city shine forth most conspiciously — occasions which constitute the 
grand criteria of real power— «re those wherein he is called, upon the 
emergency of a poweiibl and well directed argiimentr-*>a chain of 
reasoning wliich, perhaps, has ref|uired and has ennployed a long and 
diligent process of mental arrangement and preparation— to steji 
forth at once and instanter to meet, combat, and subdue it. He is 
magnificent. There are many men of great acquirement and great 
talent, whose minds, to employ a commercial similitude, have large 
resources, and are possessed of stores amply sufficient to meet more 
than all ordinary demands; but then they re\|uire time to collect 
their assets, arrange their stores, and probably to borrow from the stores 
of others ; — such men on occasions of great and large demand, 
when argument and argument is poured in thick upon them, which 
must be answered in sterling and authentic coin — these men foil not 
for want of funds, but for the want of power readily to bring those 
funds into action and meet the demand at onre 

Not so with Mr. Pearson. Let the danger be ever so pressing, 
sudden and emergent — let the demand be ever so large — like Sir 
W, Curtis, upon an ever memorable occasion,* he bares his brawny 
arms for the mighty purpose — ^with one solitary twitching of the 
upper lip, and with one solitary application, sudden and quick, of 
his eye-glass to liis mouth, he deals forth the rich coinage of his brain, 
—sterling, solic^ golden coin, prompt and imnjediate as called for, 
wtcholit a momentary interval of hesitation or delay! — and then, like 
the worthy knight above recorded, pauses and looks round in triumph 

* In thn grvat commercial |iaiiic of 1895, which occasioned a sudden and tremen- 
fvery banhy^for even Coutts and Co. downwards, it is said that Sir 
W. Curtis remained from the opening of his house till midnight, wiik hit shirt sleevet 
tucM up to hit elbows, paying away gold as fast as the checks poured in. 
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Qs he would say, “Are you saiisfied?*^ Are there any more?** He 
feels not the necessity of husbanding his stores — of eking out the 
argument, by doling his six-pences, to gain timefor niustering of his 
funds,— ‘00,^ no; all is prompt, ready, nay, eager payment. What 
is mast remarkable in the subject of our present sketch is, that he 
never takes notes— at least the outward visible memoranda, usually 
had recourse to as auxiliaries to memory ; — all is recorded, and by 
some peciiltaf process, arranged and ordered upon the unseen tablets 
of the mind. Now and then, indeed, he is observed to start from 
the backward recumbency of his apparently careless, regardless po- 
sition, and ^ratch, rather than write a hasty word or two— the cue 
perchance, rough and ungainly though it be, to a chain of argumen- 
tation, clear, lucid, and beautiful then recurs he to his former atti- 
tude of outward indifference, and incontinently the tortoise-shell eye- 
glass is applied once and again— not to its appropriate organ, but 
pressed to the closed mouth, or slightly bitten between the upper 
and lower mandi^, 

Plutarch enum^ates among the requisites usually deemed neces- 
sary to the formation of a great and happy man, the being born in a 
great and renowned city : however valuable such an advantage may 
be, we think it hardly equals that of being bom the son of an English 
country gentleman of a good family; such is the origin of our worthy 
Advocate General, and such is the station whic})i^ we sincerely hope 
he will live long to fill in dignified repose, whether retiring from the 
bar or the bench. ^ 

We have thus endeavoured to convey a sketch, albeit imperfSict, 
of our Advocate General, as he appears in court. As a ] 2 ublic man, . 
he will not be displeased to see himself publicly mentioned ; as a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and, though not an author, 'yet himself a large con- 
tributor to the beauties of the press — he will not object that his por- 
trait should embellish a publication intended for the eye of the gen- 
tleman, the scholar, and the man of literature.*— Orientol Obterver. 

THE COLONIES OF FRANCE. 

The iniquiiy of the Colonial System of Modern Europe is 
equalled only by its follji^it is wholesale Sljavery. Spain, 
Portugal^ Holland^ England, and France, have successively 
endeavoured to make Uieir Colonies send them all their raw 
produce in exchange for all the manufactured goods they 
require. Spain and Portugal have, finally, lost their Colonies ! 
Holland derives no advantage from tte remnant of hers. 
England* lost North America— and has just paid twenty 
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million sterling for the Permission of the slave owners io 
improve the condition of ^)0,(K)0 shives ; and has just granted 
a perpetual annuity of ^630,000 a year to the Proprietory 
Governors of India! The Coloiiics of France absorb the 
whole of their own local revenues, in their own internal 
expenditure ; and they require a far greater sum to be fur- 
nished the mother country for defence* Washington, 
Hayti, Mexico, Brazil, Java, and Bcncoolen, arc the monu- 
ments of the system. 

77«f Cohnivt of France in 17*^7, Ihir reitpeetivc prtpulaiion and finances ^ were as foUows 




PorULATION 


1 Taxes levied in the Colonies,'’ 
in Livres Tournois. 

CotONY 

1 Free 

Slave 

Total 

Gross 

Net 


While 

Coloured 

DIack 

Aaiuunt 

Collected 

Charge of 
Collecting 

Receipt 

Saint Domingo 


7,500 

280,000 

;i2 1.900 

6,910,000 

450,000 

6,490,000 

Martinique 

12,500 

;i,ooo 

78,000 

9,3,500 

1,100,000 

80,000 

1,020,000 

GuadaJoupc 
Saint Lucic 
Tobago 


1.500 

1,200 

800 

9.3.000 

10.000 
10,000 

108.500 

13,600 

12,200 

900,000 

6^00^ 

60,000 

840,000 

Cayenne 

Senegal 

Isle of France 
Bourbon 

1.700 

»00 

7.500 

7.300 


■ 

13,700 

•1,300 

37.200 

42,600 

10,000 

50,000 

Total 

81,500 

10,000 1 

550,000 

647,500 

9,000,000 

600.000 

8,400,000 


The expenditure of the Marino department in the Colonies amounted to fifteen million 
livres Tournois: but the c]ui''nditure of the War department and of the otlior deparlnicnls o| 
the administration are not Icnown. 


In the year 1 the Colonial budgets stated the popula- 
tipn of the French Sugar Islands as follows : — 


*» 

Colony 

Free People 

Slaves 

Total 

White 

Coloured 

Doth 

Martinique 

Guadaloupe 

Bourbon 

Total 

9.937 

17.2.'>7 

18,747 

10,786 

16,705 

«,S87 

20,733 

34,232 

25,134 

M,182 

101,554 

63,447 

101,905 

I35,.5l6 

88,581 

45,941 

33, .-,78 

79,819 

246,183 

326,002 


In the general accounts of 1830, the annual grant made 
by France to her Colonies, was i*portioned follows ; — 

Pay of Staff Mid Troops 
Expense assimilated to Fay 


Clothing of Troops 
Batmeks 
Hospitals 
Commissariat 
Ordnance 
Sundries 

Bills (]rawn from Bourbon and Madagascar 


fr. 2,710,700 
194,400 

238.500 

37,000 

1.113.100 

2.301.100 

484.500 
73,500 

673,000 


Tout, Francs 7,827,800 
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EXPENDITURE IN THE COLONIES. 



1 , 036,416 697,520 96,800 320,000 I 1 , 774,000 1 1 , 033,076 | 50,000 8 , 141,651 































From*these official doeiimenia it appAra that the defence 
of the Colonies ftdla entirely on France, and that, excluaive 
of the na^l fbrce> the military expenditure amounts to near 
eight millidnof ftnnca a year; besidels which, France has to 
send out to\er Colonies a million of fimnes a year, to meet 
the charge of internal administration ; so that with the naval 
charge and home administration, we may safely conclude 
that the ColoniM of France cost dnnually to the Qovernment 
of France the shm df one million pounds British stertiog 
money per annum. To this should be added what they cost 
the people of France, both at Home and in the Colonies^ 
here figures fail ; it is easy indeed to set down the sum of 
21,111 francs, as the market price of the average number of 
Negroes to be executed in the year, for the purpose of 
quenching the flame of rebellion against the Coibnial sy^em 
with their blood, — but is that the full value of the wtto to 
their families, to their countrymen, and to the wiMd at 
large ? 


THE OUDE CASE. 

In the year 1794, Monohur Doss and Seelul Bahoo, bankers of 
Calcutta, advanced l,16a,70Q sicca rupees to Asoph-ud-Dowltii, for 
tlie use of his government, on the serih^ ^ bonds, bearing in<« 
terest at 36. per cent, per annum The fiutnees of (he Nabob- 
Vizier sn^yiuaed, chiefly by the overbearing rapacity of the East 
India Ctsupany, who forced him to pay to them an annual subsidy 
of five million rupees a year. In 1796, the Company caused the 
vizier to pay offbis debts ; the native creditors were paid but 18 per 
cent., wb^ the European creditors received 86 per cent.; the Dosses 
refused 18 per cent, therefore they were not pidd The CSompany 
occaskmally iidaffigned in their behalf, and recognized the claim of 
their subjects as a jnit and honounblo dsim on the state of Oude ; 
after sevend acts of interferencs^for the p^rment of the debt due by 
Oude to the baninn o^Giilcptte, OtMtgS^ny seized dpon one half 
of the territory of Oude, and apfHw^iateii it entirely to their own 
use ; they could not prevail upon the Sevsfl^n to pay a debt due to 
a BriUdi aubject,dMit they could and ffid prevail upon him to cede to 
themselves the l^^of bis kmgdom; fNSdciijbtedly, by this seirute 
the Company itsefrhecame liable for file whote amount of the^recog* 

Ba$t Ittdia mdCii. Mag. \ 0 L. viu. Jfo. August. r* 
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nized debt due to the banlcers of Calcutta;, however, as in many 
similar cases, when the territory was seized, then thix Gonqiany 
resisted the claim which it had advocated from the former sovereign. 
The Company did not limit its sovereignty to one half oftthe territory 
of Oude, but it set up and deposed viziers at pleasure f it maintained 
ministers in place by force; it interfered in every thing, and dictated 
in every*; it removed the treasury to the house of the British Presi- 
dent ; in fact, the remainder of Oude was but a subordinate district 
of the Company’s Empire ; — the Company <cro\vti!^d the Vizier, and 
dubbed him King — ^making up in dignity what they had robbed him 
of in territory and cash. At length the bankers advanced £^OfiOO 
to Mr. Prendergast, and he brought the rase ever to England ; Lord 
Brougham was one of the coun.sel for the creditors, and, in 1813, ho 
advr.sed them to petition against the renewal of the Company's 
Charter. In 1822, the case was brought before the House of Com- 
mons; and was referred to a Committee of that House; but the 
termination of the session put an end to the enquiry, and prevented 
the Committee from offering an opinion as to the merits of the case. 
Mr. Prendergast himself got into Parliament several times, as a 
member of the House of Commons. In 1830, when the Tories 
were turned out of office, Lord Ellenboroug^h was about to give the 
case a further consideration* 

^ At the close qf 1831, Mr. Prendergast solicited the attention of 
Mr. Grant to the case of his constituents, edntending that the loans 
of those unfortunate Creatures w^tje originally made under die virtual 
guarantee of the Cdmpany’s OoTemment, and therefore had a 
special right to the interference of the British Government with the 
King of Oude. On the 12tfa of April, 1832, Mr. Grant stated to 
the Company, that he had reviewed all the proceedings ccmnected 
with this case, and that the result of the review which he had taken 
of the case, was a conviction in his mirul, that the circumi^anrces 
Qonnected with the transactions of it, gave it so peculiar a chaifacter, 
that it ought to be pressed ii^ti the Government of Oude for pay- 
ment ; the claim had been repeatedly recognized by the authorities, 
both abroad and at home-— by the ciremnstances under which the 
d^ts were contracted — by enSOred into by Mr. 

Cherry-^nd by the favouiiib^^^ikMiis ezpie^ their behalf 
Lord Teignmouth, and Loi^ Wellesley ; yet nothing was done to 
fiiifil the expectations which h^cbeeli most naturally excited in the 
minds of the unfortunate crewixx. We ought not to be deterred 
from using our best'endeavoi^ obtain justice, however tardy, for 

* the parties who. stand to us in tWi^alatibn of su|!deet8> and who bve 
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sustain^ a injurjr, by the length at linie during which 

wilhotttAn^rdelhult on thotrpari, it has been witbbetd. . Tlie eight 
and di]ty\pf inteWerenoe on the part of any country in behalf of ks 
owh snbj^^, against independent states^ afO established by national 
law, and F^ognized in the practice of all nations, and particularly 
of Great Britain. Such right and duty are sorely not impaired by 
the oircuntstance that the wrong-doer happens, in this instance, to be 
a prince, depending for his throne entirely on our support. Our in- 
terposition Vith the King of Oude, in order to obtain the Settlement 
of this claim, should be direct and formal ; the Governor-General in 
Council shrald be dirked to lose no time in addressing lo the Kihg 
of Oude a letter to that purport, and his lordship should be desired 
to instruct the Resident to take an early opportunity of delivering 
that letter to the King, and of verbolly explaining to his MatfdSty 
the grounds on which the British government have felt themseltei 
constrained to press upon his serious attention, a claim which ought 
to have been discharged thirty years ogo, and which the Agents of 
the parties have not (Ta:<ed to prosecute to the utmost extent of 
their power, both in India and in this country. The rate and amount 
of interest should, of course, be settled according to the law and 
usages of the country in which the debt wiis contracted. The 
mode and details of payment must be matter of iiegociatiof> between 
the King of Oude and the Supreme Government,^ I have to request 
that you will prepare the draft of a des[HUch to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, containing instructions of the tenor above stated. 

On the 9th of May, 1832, the Company replied : — The proceed- 
iltgs which ore now pending in parliament on the x^laims of Mr. 
Hodges and of Mr. Hutchinson, and tlie communication which the 
Court have recently received respecting thb claims of Messrs. W. 
Palmet and Co., and those of the Lucknow bankers, appear to the 
Court to be of such a nature, as to itiako it their indispensable duty 
to etideavour to convey to you, and trough you to the rest of his 
Majesty's ministem, the conviction which the Court entertain of the 
pernieious tendency of the principle invoived in all those proceed- 
ings and coihmtfnications. If d^e cal^' ^ the Lucknow bankers is 
to'Be takbfi ujfi di you put^kMO^t shouhih bo^^what can the Court say 

fibrry or to those of Colonel 

Prifli, Major We^be^, Captain many others, on whose 

behalf the Rricbh Government, when has refused to lend 

its- jgood offices whh the Vizier; or h5V^il} h be possible to resist the 
multitude dC ddMiant daitiis, not dtffy i^fa Gude, but upon othei* 
known to d8|t^dfi the part of j^uropeads 
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andabo of natives, who ares equally entitled to oonsideration with 
the LuduiQW bankers? It is clear to the Court, that if the Authority 
of the Government were to be employed in the one case, it woidd 
be immediately asked, and could not be refused, in othei^; and that 
demands would arise which it would ruin our allies to mdet; In short, 
Sir, the Court would do you injustice, if they permitted themselves 
to think that you had any adequate idea of the mischief that would 
result from the adoption of the course which you recominend.” 

Mr. Grant immediately replied, expressing his entire dissent, in 
every respect, from the view which the Company took of this claim, 
and of the right mode of dealing with it, conceiving that the effect of 
ibis interposition, in behalf of justice, can tend only to inspire confi- 
dence in the rectitude and protecting vigilance of our government ; 
and he felt himself obliged, by a sense of duty, to renew the recom- 
mendation conveyed to the Court in his letter of the l^th of April. 
He said, it is necessary, however, to advert more particularly than 
I did in that letter, to the question of interest. On this point, I think 
that our interference ought not to be carried to the extent of the 
whole demand. If, on the one hand, the claimants are justified in 
urging that the accumulation has been occasioned by the arbitrary 
refusal of Saadut Ali, and his successors, to pay the debt, the King 
of Oude piay, on the other hand, plead that, as the interference of 
the British Governnjent would at any time have effected the payment, 
it k, in fact, to the withholding, or, to speak nfiore properly, to the 
withdrawing of such interference, that the accumulation is mainly to 
be escribed. Under these circumstances, the amount of interest to 
be allowed appears a fair subject of * compromise; and it will 
probably be found, that the most equitable principle for both (NUtUis 
vrill be, to fix a moderate and reasonable rate of simple intefcist for 
the whole period. Such a compromise, while it would diminMi foe 
pressure on his Majesty, would not overlook the unmerited injury and 
ngustice inflicted on the bankers, by depriving them for so many 
years of the use of their capital.” 

On the same day, Mr. Villiera directed foe Court to prepare and 
iiibmk to foe Board, with the least practicable delay, the draft of an 
tnatflsctioii to the Governor-Geneitd^:^la. ^Council, oa the 

claims, in^erder that no time lest in foe transmisrienof an 
hittjmctioii to the Local Govenun^^ on this long pending question. 

On foe inch of December, jqnn^iately after the ever to be 
lamented death of Mr. ViUiers,ffo0 Court having omitted to frame 
and transmft a ffiqpatdi, relative to the claims on Oude, conformable 
^ to requisitioB, foe Board themsMvea |)ire{Mured orders on the suttiect, 
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aud sen a dispatch, to be forwarded by the Court of Directcnrs, to the 
Goveicn^-General io Council, in the usual form* This jiraft said, 

it is inwmbent on us to use our utmost efforts io retrieTe the 
present cAimaiits from the unfortunate situation in which they are 
placed Under a strong conviction that this is a valid claim against 
the King of Oude, we are of opinion that the seUlement^of it ibould 
no longer be delayed. You will, accordingly, lose no time in 
commuiMcating to the King our sentiments on this subject, and 
strongly urging on him the importance of an immediate and effectual 
adjustment, as due to his own honour, no less than to the interests of 
justice aniT to the wishes of the British Government The present 
claimants are entitled to the same terms as those which were accorded 
by Asoph-ud-Dowlah to the European creditors in 1790, and for 
which Munseram, their agent at the time, contended# together with 
such additional compensatjipn, in consideration of the lapse of tinie 
which has since intervened, and for which they certainly are not 
responsible, as may appear to you fair and equitable.’* 

On the 1st of March, 1833, the Court remonstrated with the 
Board, against sending out the dis[iatch in December* The time and 
attention of the Board, were so ceinpletely engaged by the measures 
relating to India and China, which were before parUamiint, that it 
was not possible to give to the Court's remonstrance the deliberate 
and uninterrupted examination due to it; however, on the termina** 
tion of the session, the Commissioners lost no time in taking into 
consideration the statements and reasoninjgs submitted by the Court ; 
the result was, that the Commissioners saw no reason whatsoever to 
depart from the course directed in December ; and they desired that 
the dispatch which was framed by the Board, diould be transmitted 
to India without further delay. 

Captain Jobi|i Loch, the Chairman of the Company, had repeated 
verbal comibm^^ions upon this suhgect, with Mr. Grant, with a 
hope that the Bdtird might be induced eilher to withdraw the ^spatch, 
or greatly to, i|iudify.its contents; but, finding that the Board’s 
demm was mmltemUe^ on^lhe 13th January, 1834, he called the 
gttenfiou die Gouri jb» thp order s them to forward the 
d^pat^l rescdve^ll^fie ronlradicefitstr~^ Tbait, 

the Board leqwures that the with the King 

of Oude^ on ^b^fbf dbs Luckiicir^l^ is Qcyiirt in prinis|ri|| 

tie 

cilinot consent, ev^ mini6teriaHjr«' il^ lirt upon the oitlenofilie 
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Board, ifnlijl compelled by law to do so” It was also reived j— “T hat 
the Cbmrman be authorized to take counseVs opinion^ whither it is 
impeiative upon the Court now to sign the dispatch, as rj^uired by 
the Board, ~or whether they may abstain from signing/ it, until a 
Court of Law shall, at the instance of the Board, decide that the 
Board's authority in the case must be obeyed.” 

On the next Court day a Director moved, — That a week^s notice 
should be given, of any intention to submit for signature, the dispatch, 
AS, .prepared by the Board ; but the question thereon being put, the 
same was passed in the negative. At the request of Mr. Grant, 
the chairman and his deputy, Mr. Tucker waited upon hkn upon the 
morning of the 29th, when Mr. Grant adverted to the circumstance 
of the dispatch sent down by the Boiird, more than a year ago, not 
having yet be^n signed and forwarded to India; and expressed his 
deep regret, that he felt himself called upon to take a further step on 
that matter. In the course of the same nay, the chairman stated to 
the Court, tliat, under the impression that such further step would be 
taken by Mr. Grant, before the next Wednesday, he would, on that 
dgy^ submit the dispatch in question for the signature of the Court. 

Two days after, that is on the 31st of January, 1834, the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Commissioners died an affidavit of the above pro- 
ceedings in thef Court of King's Bench, and the Attorney-General 
moved for a rule niSi for a mandamus against the Court of Directors, 
to compel them to transmit the dispatch to India, which rule to 
she^w cause was granted by the judges. On the morning of the 
5th of February, the rule was served upon the Chairman of the 
Company, •who in the courser of the same day laid it before the 
Court of Directors; the 15th of April was given to shew ewse wh;|r & 
mandamus should not issue — commanding them to tre^mit the 
patch. The Chairman ^\ithdrew bis notice to lay the dispatch on the 
table for signature; and it was resolved by the Cou^t-r 7 -&|^ the. joint 
qpiipi,on of the Company's standiug counsel and Sir James Scarlett 
to the position in wbicb the Court are now placed by 
^ ny^e which the Board have obtained from the Court of King's 
and whether ihere be not|;rpund'l^p(>n whic^ th^s Court may 
ci^jse against that or appe^.to his Mi^tf. in 
,|low«ver, half a dozefi^^^^ t|^ old stwdards in the direc- 
tioDijiiiUi^ .up (heir minds, wiuuti^Ter,..die law. was, that they would 
iuiit,i^|;^ tl^ ^ispatch ; it is 'said (lii^ tlii^ declared, that radier (hap 
conform they would be ejected .&eir seats, be fined,, go tp 
prison,, and eveft be hanged on a g^ows. ^tell, Bfarjorib^S, 
Wigram, 'Thomhiti, Mills, and Ellice, enteted the following pro- 
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test Adveriiitg to the proceedings I which have already 
place relaive to die claitns of the Lncknow bankers^ we fed it td^ " 
be our da\ to place upon the records of the Court the expressbn 
of our detemination not to affix our signatures, under any circutn** 
stances, to the dispatch proposed by tike Board of Commissioners ; 
because we afe impressed with the deepest conviction, that any 
attempt to enforce such claims by the direct interferernde of the 
British Government, would be nothing sliort of an act of spoliation 
towards an ancient an.^ prostrate ally — that it would compromise 
the British character, and lead to consequences most detrimental 
to the continuance of our rule in India.'* On. the same day, Mr. 
Tucker, of people in the world, entered his long-winded protest 
(a very curious dociiirietit, quite characteristic of the despicable little 
animal), in every paragraph uf which he sliews off the chair in which 
he sits, just as if it formed an integral part of himself. Anioikg 
other matter, he said, — “I fefel it my duty to declare, that it is irnpos* 
sible for me to comply with the rcjquisition of the Board on 
ticular occasion. I am quite aware that I am called upon to act 
ministerially only in signing the dispatch of the Board; but there 
are cases where I cannot act even iiiinKsterinlly. There are obliga- 
tions superior to that of yielding obedience to a mandaniUfr— and 
there are acts which the law itself cannot command ; ac^ which 
cannot be performed without a violation of those ^^rinciples on which 
all law is founded. The Legislature can, no douCt, inveslra public 
functionary wdth large discretional powers, but these powers can 
never extend so far as to give a legal sanction to an act in itsglf 
illegal and criininal. The order which we are required to issue has 
for its object to enforce payment of a claim which has never been 
admitted or substantiated, which takes its origin some forty years 
ago; and which is understood to amount, with interest, to more than a 
luiliion sterling it is well known that it will be followed by other 
demands of the same kind, to an enormous amount— every means 
short of force were resorted to, in 1816 , for the purpose of inducing 
the Nawaub to satisfy this particular dahn. I am called upon 
to make a decided stand-^and I fed that It ought to be made at all 
haawds. AdtjuSted as are the '^wers between the two departments 
**what gives, or can give, weight end iftlhiiaice to thb Court ? The 
knowledge, experience, and politk^ hUegrity of its members— 
take away these and the Board becomes^preme. The Court^ by 
manUesting, on great ocomons, firm reiofiltion, and a high spirit cf' 
indip^ence, will nm its own character and fti^ire confidence aQ# 
respect. Our servaiits, who have not always shown a hocomiltg 
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jeference to our authorityi and station, will learn to obi^ a power 
which is prepared calmly to resist that which it believes ti^ be wrong, 
and steadily to enforce that which it feels to be right and, acting 
our constituents, ^d the British public, and the people of 
India, will be satisfied that the Court of Directors is, what it ought 
' to be^an efficient organ of Administration, to whom the interests of 
a great empire may safely be confided.'* 

,What would be said if the Commissioners of Excise were to seek 
thus to set themselves above their superior Board — the LordsCommis- 
sioners of (he Treasury ; and if the Chairman of the Excise was to 
declare publicly, that all their knowledge, experience^ and policy, 
should be applied to wrest supremacy from the Crown ? The Di- 
rectors are by law equally subordinate to the Commissioners for the 
aflTairs of India ; yet they dare thus publicly to conspire against 
those powers which parliament has entrusted to the Crown. 

The Chairman well knows that it is the practice of the Company 
to order its military officers to siif^rt officers of the King of Oude in 
collecting the revenue, by means of lighted matches on the fingers 
of the cultivators, and other cruel tortures, and death. It is to be 
hoped that the officers of the Coinpany*s army will adopt the words 
in which the chairman protests against the order of his superior, and 
that they will tell the Cotnjmny— “ There are cases where we cannot 
act even niinikerially,*' and soTorth. 

Thejaexl tiine^the Court of Directors met, ^r. Clarke added his 
protest; he said, whilst willing to give all possible weight to the 
distinguished talent and reputed honesty of purpose of Mr. Grant ; 
T am reluctantly, but imperatively, led solemnly to protest against 
being recjViired to aflbrd my signature to a document so utterly ex- 
ceptionable, both in principle and its probable consequences, it 
enforced.** 

The next week, Messrs. Lock,Bayley, C^jurrol, Alexander, Jenkins, 
iand Shank, signed a minute, by which they say A determination 
the part of a director not to affix his signature, under any cir- 
ciunetances, to such a draft, appears to be tantamount to a determi- 
to resist the operation of law ; which, if participated in by a 
of the directors, would stop the wheels of thd Indian goveni- 
in^stft ; and, if confined to a smaller number, cannot save tlmm from 
s^y^hg whatever responsibility the Court ntay be considered to incur, 
so Ipngas they continue to be directors. We feel it never could 
oquii^ wi^ our sense of propriety to remain directors, after we had 
decided not to to parties in carrying on the affairs of the Company, 
under the system which the Legislature has prescribed ; much lest 
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should *0 cobsldeir dtti^lves justified fn determining and in ad^nn^' 
our coltOMues, to abstain from doing what the law has imposed ; ^ 
we cannA imagine any doctrine more &tal to every pruM^lh of 
governme\, than that a person filling a high and responsible staUon 
may judi^ for himself, whether or not he wilt pay obadienoe to die 
laws enacted for his gf^anc& If the legislative enactmepts ragaid- 
ing the Cfompany are d^eetive, it rests with us to p<^t out the de- 
fects, and with iN&rUtan^ to aj^ly a suitable mnedy ; but, as Irag 
as the laws exist, we are bound tb obey them— tins is our duty ; aiid 
it is incumbent upon us faithfully to dischaige it Neither can we 
allow that %ny responsibility attaches to the directors, for acts done 
by dieni, in obedience to the authority of the Board, when exercised 
in opposition to the protests of the Ck>urt. Sooner than be respon- 
sible for this draft, we would resign our seats; but no such reqxm- 
sibility exists. If we sign it, we do so ministerially, and faeioBUse the 
law compels us ; and, surel^, every director knows that he is reqtured, 
in some cases to do what the Secret Committee is always required to 
do— to act merely ministerially in communicating to die Indian 
vernment’s orders and instructions for which the Board are exclusively 
responsible. That there may be circumstances of a public nature, 
which, although only affecting us ministerially, would induce us to 
decline any longer to act in the direction, we fully,admiKv If the 
Board, for example,^ were imposing upcm the Court a system of 
governnment which appeared to us to involve the vital interests and 
stability of the Company, and the general character of its adminis- 
tration, we should not hesitpte to relinquish our seats, and to expNin 
to the proprietors ourreasonsfor so doing; but that is nntpurpresent 
situation, A decision on the question of the claims of the Ludmow 
bankers has, unfortunately, been passed by the Board ; and our 
utmost efforts to change it have been unavailing. We deeply and 
sincerely regret the course which the Board has taken ; but we feel 
that it would not^ become us, upon that solitary ground, to adopt the 
strong alternative of resignation, instead of placing our naines mi- 
nisterially, and underprotest, to the despateb. The Court shonld.use 
every legal means in their power to prevent the transmission of this 
moat objectionalile despatch; but, after ^yingione so, they should 
obe|rthe1aw, and b^ that example, in othen the important 

duty of obedience to thrir legal orden.' Court cannot resbt the 
siUthority of die Board, further than thi law ^1 allow; and we 
should nbt object, accordingly, to rign the ^^patch, ministrridl^, 
under pretest, ptnvided the emineitPcouDsef whom the Court hie 
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UDaiiiitiQudy resolved loconsiilty idi»U advise thatiko l^^ g^vndsof 

resistance remain. . r 

On, the next Court-day, that is, on the Mth of Februwyj 1824, 
Mn jPorbes delivered in a letter^ as he found himself i^n unsup- 
ported minority, stating the reasons which influenced his opinion, 
thai^ the claim is founded in justice; and that it is incumbent on the 
Comj^y to address its strongest representations to the King of 
Oude to eflect a settlemerrt of it. After a eoneise; yet clear review 
of the facts of this case, and of the principle of interference in k, he 
concludes, by saying, let me add one word. It has been asked,—- 
** Are we, ready to entertain the other claims contemporqpeous with 
this?*' 1 answer, Yes.^^ All such claims as may be equally well 
authenticated. I feel, myself conscientiously hound to give my assent 
to the despatch proposed by the Board, and 1 am ready to annex my 
signature. I was unfortunately absent when the Court came to the 
resolution of not signing the despatch ^ until compelled by law 
but it will be in their recollection, Uiat I took the earliest opportunity 
of expressing my dissent from that resolution.” 

Lord Grey's feeble ministry gave way to the wicked and corrupt 
opposition of Mr. Tucker ; and, in the Peers, Lord Brougham said, 
tltot Mr. Grant had taken a step, which even his friends could not 
ddfend. 

But the most strange part of this case, is the rider to it : the 
conscientious Directors have resolved to depose the King of Oude, 
and to appropriate to themselves the remaining half of his kingdom. 

MflLfiTARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The accemnta pouring in upon us, in volumes^of the illegal 
interference and atrocious despotism of the Madras public 
authorities, in reference to the proceedings of that palladium 
of the soMieris rights — Courts-martial^ call upon us in terms 
of loud appeal to enter upon the subject, that not a mo- 
6in WQ refrain from doing so. The case of Cplonel 
to which ft will be remembered our attention was 
^^ied in ousJast, went so hig^^as tO involve, the chaiitcter of 
^ chief of the Madras Sir Robert O’Cidlaghaiit 
(O, which in this instance our attention will be 
diteieted, .will be found to inrolvo that of the Governor of 
tfaii Rresid^y himftelf ! No tongue can remain mute, no 
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pen i«fleAw]bil3 instances of agailist 

the lawaYhich hoU society toge^r^re put in piactice; and 
we take tii|s ^jportunity of boldly asserting, that, although 
India may be .deprived, of the meuis of bringing the tyranm> 
cal conduct of hra rulers before the tribunal of public (pinion, 
(because denied the * liberty of the press/} yetnOJ^erwill any 
portion of her cpmtpunity want a champion to struggle in 
its cause, so long as to ufi shsll belong that post, the hinc- 
tiohs of which we at present exercise. The gallantry, the 
resplendenj^acts of heroism by which the Madras portion of 
the Indian army so long has been distinguished, awaken in 
us, we may be allowed to say, a very pecuhar degree of in- 
terest ; and to its cause, at least, we shall ever be devoted 
with a fearless pen, and a heart of fire. On the sincerity of 
this assurance let it finally rely, whQe we at once givp. de* 
monstration of our zeal, by bringing forward the case to 
which we refer — a case, let it be added, which impeaches 
the honour of the party by whom it was instigated, and of 
Sir Frederick Adam, above all, to a point which would take 
more than the potency even of despotism to screm froip 
general obloquy tpid condemnation. ^ ^ 

Captain Sprye-— Deputy-judge Advocate of the district of 
Vizagapatam, during some mouths was employed by the Ma- 
dras authorities to act in the capacity of Public Prosecutor, in 
the cases of innumerable individuals, wlu>m the Government 
had pronounced rebels. So long as the pf^ntences of ^ibu- 

md over which he presided were in aecMT^ance with thp mom- 
dates of the Government, so long, Captmu ^rye was 
loaded by the- Government with every 'mark, of favour imd 
distiuction. eventually comes the cpsp of a fiuaily.df a 
Rajah., . .The Gaptaui cannot convict because the eviftowe 
^ inaoffident to conviction ; and tbck, family of the Bajirii 
opnseqqe^tly are acquitted.i The f^s^nmeut, at this, take 
jgmbfage s . m>d wli(hout comnventaipl^t the assigimieut of 
any motive, without offering or that in explana- 

tion of the abruptness of such a coniw, tbiput Captiun Sprye 
from ltia appointment,, gave <a..Lieotei)aot 

Moofe) new, Court* BUUlli|: Ilajah’s fandly.^ 

and, in reply to Captain Sprye, wtm in the barest justice ^ 
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inands—Why he had been m thrnst out ? itate Jr that no 
r^ly ia necessary.** Now, ^thout referring to ^ al&ir of 
the Rajah, yet in what a predicament does not ^a place the 
Madras Government, with’ regard to Captain S^rye alone ? 
Here is an officer on whom, the shortest period, previously, 
they haS puf^cly lavished the highest favours, ijected vicUmtly 
from his post; and, without reason or cause assigned, tacitly 
loaded with cfisgrace, and consequently left as an object open 
to the reproach, or, at least, suspicion of the whole Army ! 
Was any thing more flagrant than this, ever enaated? unhe- 
sitatingly we assert, never ! — ^yet, this is the result of the 
want of free public discussicm. Sir Frederick Adam, no, 
nor Sir Robert O’Callaghan, would no more have dared to 
perpetrate such an act in the face of a Free Press, fhan they 
will relinquish their insolent career, not being in terror of it : 
but of this let them continue assured, that let the Court of 
Directors attempt to shield them as it may, yet that such 
atrocity will not be endured by a British public, when once 
we shall be enabled to bring it sufficiently before its atten- 
tion. ^ addition to what we have related. Captain Sprye, in a 
state of extremg ill health was ordered to one of the unheal- 
tMest districts in India. A certificate from the Medical 
Officer of the regiment alone, interposed to prevent his pro- 
ceeding thither; and, in the meantime, in answer to the C^ 
tain’s uiv*emitting appeals for a specific accusation and public 
trial, he is hastily put under arrest,* Court and place appdated 
for lus trial— -and, mark, on a charge, not at the time, drawn 
out but subtequetUly concocted !' 

. > Fiw the present, we have only left oursdves space to 
^imnmuiee that tlie Court sat, the* accusaridn was actually 
twongbt fortvard->and, in thefliCe of the whole worid it 
%etield, Captain Sprye ishcquRtddl'— friOmphaati^ac^j^^ 
M^slequitted in spite of the deepest hdd ihtri|parii>'%ttpljiiqi^ 
%4|1 #(at tnlCnt, leagued hfM lirrespObsible dpitld 

li^ tb lead to the overllli^ of its idverMry— Captain 

' one finance— ^ kttcTa fliousand to relate to the 

eas^ pqrpcsrt ; what a comprahi^ ia nbt this, mi ih/t 
conduct of the Madras Goverament ! 
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In -ffa 1>«J^ for the Becoeerp of vahtahke lett in Tankt and Riven, 

HappenioVto kie « valuable diaaiiMid ring when swimming some 
yeans sin^ in a Iwk in the Deccan, I ms induced to employ a set 
of dj||€fa for. its recov^; not, I confess, with much hopes of 
success, notwithstanding ,the confident tone in which I was assured 
they sddom or never fiifled in their search. I was however most 
agreeably disappointed, for^ after seven hours* labour, the ring was 
found. As die mode which they adopted for the recovery of the 
lost article, ilhs new to me, and may pr&bably be unknown 16 many 
of your readers, I venture to'fbrward the following brief sketch of 
their proceedings. The head of the set I employed, and who, 
eventually, was successful in his search, Was a celebrated dither in that 
part of Mia. He wore a beautiful gold bangle on his right arm^ 
a present from the Peshwa Bajee Rao, for having recovered a valuable 
emerald from the Tapti river, which that prince bad dropped in 
crossing the stream. He assured me, that although a most laborious 
and sometimes painful trade, he had usually found it a lucrative occu- 
pation. I may add that I subsequently saw the same mode adopted, 
on various occasions, for the recovery of the nose ornaments, ear- 
rings, and other jewels lost by women when bathing oA the ^lats of 
the great rivers and banks in that part of the couAtry, and almost 
alwayth s wisuccess. — ^Their method is as follows : — set of divers 
consists of three persons, two of whom dive by turns, while the third 
sits on the adjoining bank. The two divers wade to the place pointed 
out, if within their depth, each carrying with him a circular flat bot- 
tomed wooden basin, with sloping sides, abouf seven inches deep and 
two and a half feet in diameter. With thisihe diver d^ends, and 
having scooped into it as much of the surface of the mud or sand as 
it will contain, ascends with the platter and sends it ashore, where its 
contents are carefully washed and examined by e third person. If 
the water be not deep, when one man has stooped under water, he ia 
kept dmkn by his partner, placing one foi^t tipoo his neck or Mulders, 
until the platter is filled, on whkdi a sig^ is made, the foot is with- 
drawn, and the man rises to the anrfa^:;. w^i\ the depth of 
water will not admit (rf* such arrangemmit,|^ divef sinks a grapnel, 
or heavy stone from a canoe, and then descehids by the rope. When 
he ascends the platter is lifted into the bnat,^ and there examined. ,Yn 
this way, they continue to work for hours, eimh^ diver d^cending in 
tom, until 'diey have examined the whole surfime of themud or sand 
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arounrl the place pointed out cuid very seldom &il of if ordi- 

nary information be only afforded as to the sjftef near /Vhich the 
article has tieen lost. They remain under water from on^o two and 
a-holf minutes at a time — oft-times more, if the water bcy^eep. They 
adept the same system precisely, whether in st9l w4ter or in a 
running stream ; only, that in the latter, of dcWse, their labour is 
more severe— their success more ][>recariou8. Their remunt^ion 
depends solely on success ; the ordinary salary being one-third of the 
extricated value of the lost article, and which is divided in equal 
portions among the set. — Lieut. Taylor — Journal of the Astatic 
Sodety for January, 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF BOMBAY. 

On the appointment of Sir P. Adam to succeed Mr. Lushington in 
the government of Madras, a loud outcry was made in thftlouse of 
Cc^mmotfs (and with great propriety) for a reduction in the salary, 
which Was accordingly effected ; but in the present appointment of 
Mr. Grant to a Governorship, the duties of wiiich are anything but 
onerous, we have heard nothing oS a reduction, which, in common 
Justice, should be applied to the one appointment as to the other 
The wOTk of retrenchment and reduction seems to be going on un- 
sparing in india, by Lord Bentinck; and why, therefore, should 
high situations, they become vacant, not be subjected to the same 
rule, at so fitting an opportunity? Is it that the new Governor is 
tlje Brother of the President of the Board of Control, and therefore 
exempt from the cuttings and prunings to which all other Indian 
officials ale unhappily exposed ? ^ 

The following particulars of Mri Robert GranF.*; salaries and emolu* 
knentS) at Bombay, arc drawn from an account printed by order of the 
. Bouse of Commons, on the 5th of June, 1334 ; but the sums arc under- 
stated, by reckoning the rupee at only two shilli^ ' for instance, we 
l^lieve his own salary is fifteen idkousand pounds, net. 


iSaiary of the Governor . » ^ ........ £X4,35D 

iSdary cff his 3 Private Secietari . . ..... .*1,400 

Sidbiy^and alioivances of hisSuigeOa . . . . •. . . : 54B‘ 

House establishment, 39 persona • . ^ . 1,37L 

htahliar Point House establiabmeat, 98 persons .... 684 

Bapoolee- House establishment, 8 persons ...... 148> 


Govermk^s Body Guard of 66 Siblen-keepers and Footmen 802' 

' of C^SMftries for the Goyenior and his 1451 £ 

personal attendants ... ^ * 



• Scene m lAe Jail, . 1S7 

The ^nt of the palaces and gardenj; the use of the plate, furni- 
ture, carriageB, cattle, 8teaihei|^, yachts, , boats, &c.; the attendance 
of the imlitary bckly-gaard, a chaplain, lascars, convicts, &c., at^ 
extras nowrotight into such a vulgar thing as a cash account. When- 
ever occaswn requires, the Post-o$oe runners will convey oysters, 
bread, &c., a hundred miles or so, gratis ; but, besides these dtrecr 
per|onal allowances ami enjoyments,. die Governor can subscribe, 
to parities, and he has a pension and stipend list to manage, which 
amounts to the sum of 219,124/. 10s. per annum., The total civil 
establishments of Bombay cost, in salaries and allowances alone,, the 
onormoiis sum of 969,821/. per annum. 

The est(fbli.shment of steam packets a good resuh of the lap- 
pointment of the President''s brother to Bombay; and we look to the 
new Governor with renewed hope^; though hope -hais so often beert 
disappointed by new Governors, that we had almost resolved ji6 
longer lb expect much from any new administration. 

We merely attempt to state the value of the ofllce to which Mr. 
R. Grant has been appointed, for we think the country ought to know 
it ; however, it is so mystified, that we cannot find exact data. The 
Governor will live in a style equal to the expenditure of more than 
50,000/. a-year, and he will save 13,000/. a^year, and accumulate by 
interest, 10,000/. in his five years ; so that, after having cost the 
country 325,000/., he may return, an honest man, with 75 , 090 /. 


SCENE IN THE JAIL: 


Lieut, Doleful with hie AitOfney, > 

LmU, Doleful , — I have shewn you the arheuut of my debts, which, 
before I could think of defraying, was 3000 Rupees. It was now my 
determination to set about fulfilling my promise of remitting to my 
Agents 50 a month. My pay came in, which amounted to 


202 Rupees a month. My Servants to ^ . . . 60 

My ]^ard. Wine, &c. 90 

My Horse 16 

My Clothes# . . ^ SO 

Military and Orphan Pund 6 

m 


202 

Here, then, was the full amount of /iny: receipts. I was not able, 
as^ou may readily suppose, to remii the fifty. I now became trtdy 
wretchedr A breach of promise on my part was the consequent, 
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and I calculated what would |)e the result if 1 did not make sc^akind 
dr remiUatice to keep down a. running on at eigfafeen per 
cent., th|B interest of which was 45 'Rupees a month. In tip state of 
great atiniety, I was advised by one of my friends to avoir myself as 
much as I possibly could of g:oin| out to dine, by courting the society 
*'‘or married families. The resource was far from being agreeable 
me. I detested the man that would , impose himself on the good 
nature and hospitality of othei^ and I determined rather to starve 
l}mn be guilty of such an alternative. My resolutions were soon 
upset; for I received a visit from Col. Bountiful, who with a warm* 
heartedness I shall never forget, informed me that he was the bosom 
friend of my father, from w|iom he had received many favours; and, 
wilibtrresistibleentreaty, compelled me to reside with him. I did not 
fail now to comn^i^ce upon my monthly remittances. An event oc- 
curred, however, which began to change -in a more astonishing degree 
the aspect of my future prospects. A ward of Col. B.’s took it into 
, her head to give me her heart in remuneration for stealing mine. 
Love is blind, Sir, and liasty ; and therefore I did not consider 
the consequences of marrying whilst 1 was in debt Col. B., being 
an officer, had not a doit to give this lovely girl. It is sufficient 
to say that we were married notwithstanding, and so long as I had 
the honour of remaining in the same cantonment with Col. B., 
our expulises ^ere not increased. Alas! ho4rever, Col. B. quitted 
the station, and ypur humble servant was driven now, with the ad- 
dition of his wife, on his own resources. What w^as to be done ? the 
knot was tied ; besides, my lovely girl vowed that she would rather 
disb and endure want than leave her hqsband, to reside with her 
‘guardian. JMy remittances ceased ; my debt accumulated and sub- 
) 8equently coining upon Half Batta, I was arrested, and brought to 
the residence in which we have now the honour to converse. 

There con be no question as tr? your claim to all the 
privileges the law can grant to an insolvent. The ruinous principles 
service in which you are employed, is unquestionably that of 
debt in the onset of an expensive military career. To 
jmph of w extrayd^nt and thottgbtless turn, inevitable ruin from 
be a consequence, and in cases of such debt, breach of 
|ak(piiM l^ltows^ and with that broach of promise disregard of that 
^ich exalts and i^^menhonmAableand respected 
in iKN^y. I Ao not mean to say such has been the result in your 
service, bill certainly there eilists a cause for such an effect, and it 
would be wise in this C^vernment to remove it. [Exeunt 
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■Initta. ter was brouglit before .counsel they , 

SUPRBlilf E COURT, thought in fact that the Court would nA 

Feb.Si^hf 1834. set aside the award. On the 26i^h of ♦ ^ 

Thomas Learmouth vartuf John October 1831* Messrs. TuUoh and Co. 

Moore and Jambs Goull. wrote, he believed it would bo found, 

Mr. Clarke stated that the plaintiff in this letteiwit was written in fjLo hand- 
this case was Thomas Learmouth, and writing of Mr, Moore, A new firm had 
that the defendants were John Moore previously constituted between 

and James Goull. The plaint had been Messrs. Moore and CouU, under the same 
filed on the 24th of December 1833, and name of Tulloh and Qo. A doubt might 
iUUed that the defendants were respec- h** raised as to whether Mr. Coull, could 
tively British subjects. The action was made answerable for the debts of his 
brought to recover the sum of Rs. 47,380- F*‘<i*«®ssora, but that would be set aaid% 

1 3 for which they alftwed, bv n bill of parti- hy his own admission, which would be 
culor8,asetoffofR8.6451-10-l. TheAd- unanawerable. The following was the' 
vocate-general opened the case. Thi.s action concluding paragraph of -’the letter to ; 
was brought for a sum of forty-seven tliou- which healUided : — ‘^The amount due on 
sand and odd ru])ees, giving credit however Uie award, calculated with interest up to’ 
1u the other party for certain suiiih, between the .‘10th of January next is Sa Rs 1,138,8’1* 
five and six thousand rup<! 0 .s, which they 1^“7; ®od with reference to Mr. Lear- 
udmitted having received, and any other mouth’s letter to us requiring the re- 
sums which the defendants could prove mittance of £6000. through you^ our Mt^ 
they had paid on the plaiiitiiTs account. Moore has only to state hU willingness to 
The plaintiff, Mr. Thomas Learmouth, had "nee t Mr. Learmouth’s wishes and your 
originally been a partner in the house of ^>wn on that point, by paying the sum .re- 
Tulloh and Co., which in 1821 he, as well ^fuisito for the remittance in part payment 
as a Mr. Rowan Ronald, had quitted. the award, and transferring the balance 
Their shares in the concern were given to a new account with our present 

to different other persons, and amongst firm of Tulloh and Co., for whicLadue 
others they were succeeded by Mr. Moore, acknowledgment will be iffiven byaus,’* 
one of the defendants in the present ac- In consequence ol‘ thie^letter a conversa- 
tion. Mr. Learmouth left in t%e hands tinn afterwards to<»k place between Mr. 
of the firm a considerahic sum of money, Moore and one of the gentlemen, of the 
but in 1830 a dispute arising as to the bouse of Fergussqn and Co., and it wae 
payment of the amount of it, Mr. Lear- then agreed that the sum which remained^ 
mouth brought au action against the thfn uvor should be allowed to remain witl^' 
partners in tliat Court. At tliattime Mr. the new firm, on certain terms ; butitwaa 
Moore was a partner ; — in fact he was the thought more satisfactory that some agree- 
only surviving partnerof the firm that had ment should be gjven, in consequence of 
been established in 1821. For some rea- which thU letter was written. He need 
son it was thought adviseable that tlie uut trouble their Lordships with the de- 
case should be referred to arbitration ; and tails, but would content himself with 
the arbitrators awarded that Rs. 106,473 reading the concluding paragraph. It nin< 
were due to Mr. Learmouth by Mr. thus — ‘*I believe he,” meaning Mr.- 
Moore, as the surviving partner of the Learmouth, ** has not instructed you to 
firm established in 1821 ; Igit calculating withdraw Ida funds ; and 1 therefore 
interest upto January 1831, they awarded sume it would be doing only what he 
that there Would be then due by Mr. wishes to |]mce the balance in the*baBda 
Moore, asumof Rs. 1,12,861. The arbitra- of the priest finn of Tulloh and Co., «t 
tors directed that the payment should be the usual interest; and that it should be 
made in January 1832,' and that was their fixed for h certain period, ^d be remdv- 
reason for calculati^ the ulbney that able thetotte on sin months notice.'* 
would be due at tliat period. In October That wto addreifud by a partner of 
1331, application was made by Messrs, the then 'finn||^Tutl( 3 fhaDdCo« to Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. the attomies of Mr. Fergussoii sidl Co., and dated the 3d , 
Learmouth who was then in England, to November 1831 ; and in answer to it, on . 
the house of Tulloh and Co. for certain the Ifitk trf November, came a letter 
accounts which would have been of im- which* after having answered the first 
portance if proceedings bad hdetk taken to perts, concluded aa follows — ** We bag to 
sot aside the award; but when the met- say in reply to the last paragraph*of your 
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lottHf, that unless wp ivcoive Amtrary 
instructions in the iruMiiithne, slmll not 
object to your traiisferriui? tlie balance to 
an account with your iinn, at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable.” It wjiuld be shown 
tliat it had been so translerrod, by the ac- 
knowledgment of one of the partners. On 
the 3d of ifanuary 1833, Messrs. Fergus- 
son and Co. wrote to Messrs. Tulloh and 
Co. BS follows ; — “ Having lately lectsive 
instructions from Mr. Leannouth to make 
him a further remittance of hjur or five 
thousand pounds, we .shall he obliged to 
you, with reference to the < onclu<liiig 
paragraph of our letter of tin* Ifitli of N<i- 
vemhor 1831, to purchase bilhs to that ex- 
tent, and forward them to us lor trans- 
mission to that gentleman, — or furnish us 
with the means to comply ailli his wish.*’ 
The reply to this letter was of great im- 
portance ; — not only was it a recognition 
from Messrs 'I’ulloh and (*o. of the moi.ey 
being transferred to the new firm, hut it 
was actually written in the hand-writing 
of Mr. CouU, the new partner. It was 
in these terms : — “ We have the pleasure 
to say in leply to your note of last even- 
ing, that wc shall folhiw up the anange- 
ment entered into with you respecting 
Mr. Learmouth’s funds in our hands on 
the 31.sjt of January last, in due time ; — 
and iMas sigioed “Tulloh andCo, — 
so their Lordship^ «wouid perceive that 
there had been a complete acknowledg- 
ment, a complete recognition. Notwith- 
standing this acknowledgment iiowover, — 
notwithstanding that a regular notice of 
more than six months had heen given to 
pay up the money, no such money had 
been paicT; and Mr. Learmouth w-as conse- 
quently under the necessity of bringing 
his ai’tion in tliat f'oml to recover it. He 
would make no further comment. It was 
for their Loidships to hoar the evidence 
produced, and to lind their verdict upon 
Ik — Joliii liivingstou, .swoni : Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Couli weie carrying on business 
in October and November 1831, under 
the style of Tulloh and Co. I don’t know 
whetlicr there were any other partners 
then. I believe Messrs. Moore and Couli 
commenced busino.ss together in May 
1825. They hod then another partner 
(Mr. Livingston) who died in November 
1828. At the time of Ids death there 
were no other partners that I am aware of 
than himself, Mr. Moore ami Mr. Couli. 
Mr. Livingatom was my brother. I wa.s em- 
ployed in the house from May 1826 to 
May 1827- I believe Mr. William Rus- 
sell, who is since deceased, was admitted 
a partner in 18S1, 1 believe he died in 


the beginning of 1832. f Mr. William 
Fraser was admitted into Partnership on 
the list of July 1833. Those were the 
on'y ]'artriers admitted symsnquent to Mr. 
Liv ingston’.s death, to f the best of my 
know'ledge. 1 am intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Ml tore ami Mr. Couli. The 
Witness then proved tlie .signature.s of Mr. 
Moore to documents A 11 and D, and of 
Mr. ('’oull to (k — Cross-ex. by Mr. Turtoii : 
Mr. Cuull was admitted dining the life of 
my brother. I hear that on his oulrance into 
the firm there were coitain liabilities for 
which he was not rospon.sihlc ; hut 1 do not 
know what those lialiililies vveie. Mr. 
Leannouth was in the habit of drawing 
money from the firm ; ^lut 1 do not know 
whetlicr Mr. Coull paid rii\ pit of those 
siim.H or not. I am the nephew of Mr. 
Lcarmnuth. My brother wa^i also his 
nephew. My brother w.is in his uncle’s 
del.t when lie died, but 1 do not know on 
what account. I never heaid that he died 
gieatly indebted to the outgoing partners , 
but 1 believe be died in debt to Tulloh 
and Co., about two lakhs of rupee.s. I 
believe that this claim arises out of a sum 
of money left by my uncle ui the house. 
I have heard from Mr. Moore that my 
brother remonstrated w'ith the plaintiff on 
the amount of the claims of the outgoing 
partners. 1 never licard the piaintiil' say 
that he had no claim against Mr. Couli. 
1 know that he originally jiroceeded 
against Mr. Moore alone. I believe Mr. 
Moore wa.s admitted when my unelc left 
the house. I do not know when he was 
arlmitted. I believe Mr. Couli was not 
iD^iiy degree inteiested in the home till 
182.^. 1 never heard my uncle say that 

he undertook, on leaving the firm, to put 
Mr. Moore and his partner in pos^e‘>.sion 
of good and available assets to the extent 
of its liabilities — Re-ex.: Mr, CouU has 
acted as a }>ai tiier in the house since my 
arrival in 1826. I have also seen Mr. 
Moore act as partner from the time of my 
arrival. That signature [£] is in the writing 
of Mr. Couli. — J Gilmore, saorn : I was a 
partner in the house of Fergusson and Co., 
in 1631. Mr. Learmouth was then in 
Fmgland. Our house acted as his attornies 
and agents. In* November 1831 we ad- 
dress^ Tulloh and Co. [B put into his 
hand.] This was received by Fergusson 
and Co., on the 26th October 1831. Be- 
fore that time Mr. Learmouth brought 
an action against Mr. Moore, which was 
dropped and submitted to arbitration. 1 
believe Mr. Moore called on us in conse- 
quence. I believe the firm of Tulloh and 
Co. then consisted of Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Coull. A sum liad been awarded to Mr. 
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l.4^rmoutli, Mr. Moor<* |?Hi<16000Z. to 
tio remitted lo Mr. Learmouth. Mr. 
Mooro wislied^us to transfer the balance 
In an account \'ith Tulloh and Co. ; to 
w iiich, after somi conversation, we agreed. 
We subsequently V^ceived a letter from 
Mr. Moore. [A put into the witnesses 
hand.] We agreed to what he proposed 
in that letter. That [C] was received on the 
1 2th Jan . 1 833, at which time 1 believe Mr. 
Ooull and Mr. Moore were the only part- 
ners. They were likewise the only part- 
ners in 1831. There was a consent to 
transfer given in writing. There was a 
sum of 47,000 and odd rupees left in 
their hands. The sum of Rs. 47,381-1 3-7 
was transferred to* he account of Tulloh 
and Co. — Cross-ex. : The amount that re- 
mained due was the balance of the award 
that was not |)uid. ; 6000/. was paid. An 
action was brought against Mr. Moore 
only in 1830. We made the claim upon 
Tulloh and Co., but Mr. Moore replied that 
he was the only person liable. Our jwo- 
ceediiigs were directed against Mr. 
Moore, as the surviving partner of that 
6nn that succeeded Mr. Learmouth on 
going out. I do not think tliat Mr. Coull 
was a partner at the time that Mr. Lcar- 
rnnuth went out. We never paid any 
sums of money to Mr. Moore or Mr. 
(3oull on account of Mr. Leamiouth, 
there was merely that transfer. The 
6000Z. was paid by Mr. Moore alone ; and 
we did not consider Mr. Cdbll at all 
liable for the amount of the award. The 
award was against Mr. Moore only, as the 
surviving member of the firm. I rather 
think the award is lost. It was for Mr. 
Moore to pay a certain sum of money, 
for Mr. Moore only. An account was 
opened with Tulloh and Co. for the ba- 
lance, at Mr. Moore’s request. The 
6000Z. were paid before the award was 
due, to meet the convenience of Mr. 
Learmouth. We had no instructions 
from Mr. Learmouth respecting the balance. 
— Seebnarain Law, a writer in thn service 
of Messrs. Fergnsson and Co. produced a 
letter-book, and proved that one of the 
entries, marked G., No. I, was the copy 
of a letter despatched to Mr. Moore. The 
peon’s book, with Mr. Moore’s initials, 
was also pi^aced to prove that it had 
been received by die party to whom it 
was addressed.-^olttckchunder Ghose, 
writer to the same firm, produced another 
letter^book ; and proved that one of jthe 
entries marked I, No. 1, was the copy of 
another letter despatched by the firm to 
the same party.— ;tMr. Gilmore recalled : In 
Feb. 1833, I had a conversation with Mr. 
Moore relative to this matter. 1 wished 


him tu* remit 3000/., that Mr. Learmouth 
had written for, direct. I wished him to 
remit the surplus of the award. Our 
house was then in difficulties, and I did 
not wish the money to be paid to us. I 
requested him to remit it himself, instead 
of remitting it through us. He said, as wc 
were Mr. Learmouth’s attomies, he 
thought he was bound to pa}^ it to us. 
It has not been paid to us.-^ross-ex. : 
When we had this conversation the under- 
standing was that Tulloh and Co. were to get 
6 mo.’s notice. The following documents 
were put in evidence. A was a letter from 
Mr. Moore to Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
dated 3d November, 1831, enclosing Mr. 
Learmouths*s accounts up to the 30rh 
of April that year, and conoltiding with 
the paragraph quoted by the Advocate- 
General ih bis opening speech. B was a 
letter, dated the 26th of October, 1831. 
from Messrs. Tulloh and Co. to Messrs. 
Fergu.sson and Co. containing another 
passage quoted by the Advocate-General, 
expressing the readiness of Mr. Moore to 
remit the 6,0001. to Mr. Learmouth, and 
to tr.iiisfer the balance to a new account 
with the firm as then constituted. G No. 

1 , WHS the copy of a letter dated 16th 
November, 1831, addressed by Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. to Mr. Moore, stating 
that unless they received contf^ry in- 
structions in the mean tidfe, they*'lhould 
not object to the trtfi^fer of the balance 
to an account with Tulloh and Co. the 
usual interest. C was a letter dated the 
4th Japuory, 1833, signed Tulloh and 
Co. and addressed to Fergusson and Co.q 
expressing their readiness to follow up 
the arrangement entered into yith them 
in the preceding January, respecting Mr. 
Learmouth’s ffinds in their (Tulloh and 
Co.'s) hands. I, No. 1, was the copy of 
a letter dated 3d J anuary , 1 833, addressed 
by Messrs. Fergusson and € 0 . to Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co., calling upon them to pur- 
chase bills to the amount of four or five 
thousand pounds for Mr. Learmouth, with 
reference to the concluding paragraph 
of their letter of the 16th of November, 
1 831 . £ was an account headed ** Tho- 
iri'is T/earmouth in account with Tulloh 
aiid Co.,” signed “Tulloh and Co.,” 
br.mght tip to the SOth^f April, 1831, 
and exhibiHng , a balance of rupees 
1,60,478-7-1. Mr. Turton addressed 
the Court St grer.t length for the defence ; 
but the judgment will be quite sufficient 
for general information. Sfr John Franks, 
said that Mr. Moore appeared to be the 
only surviving partner of the house of 
Tulloh and Co. as constituted on the re- 
tirement of tlu‘ plaintifT. The" original 
q2 
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contract survived in iiim, and he a^jpeared 
to liim to be the only person liable. 
There seemed to have been a subsequent 
constitution of the house by the adoption 
of new partners ; hut he did not fiq/d 
that the contract that was made by the 
admission of Mr. Coull made him liable 
to the original debts of the house. It 
WES possible that on incoming partner 
might he made liable for the Ibrniei debts 
of a house, but if so it must bo because 
of a contract betwnen him and the part- 
ners, and it must be a very special agree- 
ment between them to inahc him liable 
for demands for which others only were 
liable before ; because the old considera- 
tion of debt could not be supjMised to ex- 
tend to the new partner, unless specifi- 
cally shown. In the pTOsent case Mr. 
Moore being liable on the original cf»n- 
trait, there appeared to have been an 
action brought against him as the surviv- 
ing jiartner. The matter had been sub- 
sequently submitted to arbitration; and 
the arbitrators had given au award -against 
Mr. Moore alone. No jiart of the con- 
sideration appeared to have been received 
by Mr. (hnill, which could have made 
him liable by law, for the original sum. 
The only question to decide was whether 
any thing had taken place subsequent to 
the aw^d to render Mr. Coull liable for 
that Air whiclKoriginally Mr. Moore had 
been liable alone. vThcre was nothing 
to make him so. There must be a new 
consideration to make him subject to that 
to which he was not liable originally. 
Jfle took it therefore that Mr. Coull had 
not been originally liable ; and that no- 
thing hai], subsequently incurred to make 
him so. He repeated tliat there must 
have been a very special agreement in- 
deed between the old ])artuGrs and the 
new to make the latter answerable for 
the original debts of the former. Sir 
John Grant perfectly concurred with his 
learned brother. It was admitted on all 
bands that one of the two defendants 
was not connected with the sum due by 
the other to the plaintiflf originally, kn 
account (£) had been put in, Tul- 

lob and Co., and it had been proved that 
it had been signed by Mr. Coull, who 
WM not otherwise liable for that sum, 
milesf he thereby rendered himself so. 
He did not think that the mere circum- 
ctance of the signature of Tulloh and Go. 
being written by him would bind him to 
that for whioh he was not previously 
liable ; but even if it wpiild, it had been 
eubeequently ahendoned by the plaintiff's 
attornies by the action brought by them 
against Mr. Moore alone ; and he there- 
fore thought it would only be puzzling 


the case to go further Vhek. By the 
arbitrators* award the deot was ascer- 
tained to be due by Mr. l^oore alone, and 
to make the other portv also liable, they 
must go to soinetliing tlfat had happened 
since. He would throiv every thing pre- 
ceding that award out of the question, 
and would go at once to Mr. Moore's 
letter of the 3d of November, 1831 . The 
first letter if appeared referred to a new 
agreeiiient, and in tliiU of the 3d of No- 
veinhcr he said that he was willing l«> 
make the arrangement, presuming that 
it Tvould be rmly what Mr. Learmouth 
would wish, to phiro the balance in the 
hamis of Tulloh and at u certain in- 
terest. Now if those terms were ac- 
cepted by Messrs. Fergusson and Co., no 
tlowbt it was part of the condition that 
the money should be placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Tulloh and Co. and not re- 
moveable utiless upon six months' notice ; 
for the conditions, if taken at all, must 
be taken together; and so the defendants 
could not insist on the six months’ no- 
tice unless they admittetl their liability, 
nor fsmld the plaintiff insist upon their 
liahiliiy unless lie admitted their right 
to the notice. But then let them see 
whether this agreement had evgr been 
earriefl into effort. The answer was on 
I6th Nov. by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
not to Messrs Tulloh and Co. but to Mr. 
Moore. It ran thus — “ We beg to say- 
in reply to the last paragraph of your 
letter that, unless we receive contrary 
instructions in the mean time, we shall 
not object to your transferring the balance 
to account with yf>ur firm at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable." There was nothing 
said in this it was true with regard to the 
six months' notice ; but if th«*y accepted 
the offer, they must have accepted the 
whole. Bui what was the acceptation ? 
— "reU'SH we receive contrary instruc- 
tions m the mean time." It was condi- 
tional ; and to render it binding it must 
be shown that the condition had been 
fulfilled. It did not appear what was the 
result of this condition ; and nothing was 
done till the 3d of January, 1838, when 
Messrs. Fergussfin and Co. wrote a letter 
in which they referred to the letter of 

1831. It Vas quite clear that nothing 
hod pasaed between 1631 and January 
1833. Mr. Coull's answer of the 4th of 
January referred to the 31st of January, 

1832. It said— We shall follow up 
the arrangement entered into with you 
respecting Mr. Learmouth 's funds in our 
hands on the Slat of January last, in due 
time." That was that they would follow 
up the arrangement about the funds. 
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which funds ^re in their hands on the 
dlst January. There was no evidence 
of an agreement ; but there was evidence 
of a conditional acceptance of an agree- 
ment. It did noit appear however to him 
to be sufficient i\ bind Mr. Coull, who 
did not appear to have received any con- 
sideration. Upon these grounds he 
foumled hi.s opinion ; and if the parties 
thought that the Court took a wrong 
view on a point of law, they of course 
had their remedy. It appeanui to him 
that thetc was evidence of a conditional 
agreement, which did not appear ever 
to have been carried into effect. Verdict 
for the defendants. 

March is94. — In this case the 

Advocate-General moved for a rule to 
show cause why a writ of attachment 
should not issue against certain persons 
who had been subpenneni to give evidence 
on the trial. He moved for this rule on 
an affidavit of Mr. Shaw, stating that 
they were material witnesses ; and that 
they had not only been served with their 
Bub[HPnas in the regular way, but that Mr. 
Sliaw had on the Saturday premliiig the 
trial sent a circular round to eju;h of them 
informing them that the trial would como 
on the following Monday. This was 
a courtesy that Mr. Shaw was not bound 
to perform ; but they were hound to at- 
tend on their subjaenas. In the course 
of the trial it whs found necessary to call 
them ; but on looking round the Court 
they were not to be found. Mr. Shaw 
then applied to the counsel in the case, 
who objected to calling them at that 
stage of the trial, not wishing to inter- 
rupt the proceedings of the Court. At 
the conclusion of the ca.se for the prose- 
cution they were called on their sub- 
poenas, but they did not answer the call. 
The affidavit further stated that they were 
persons intimately connected with the de- 
fendants in the cause, one of them being a 
partner, and the other assistants in their 
employ ; consequentlv, it was to be pre- 
sumed, that they were in some degree 
under the influence of the defendants, 
and that they might liave been prevented, 
bythemffVom attending to give evtdenre. 
be that as it might, it*was certain that 
every person subpoenaed attended the 
Court excepting those whoVere under 
the influence of the defendants ? Hero 
were these persons, under the influence 
of one party, absent, when subpeenaed to 
give evidence by the other. The evidence 
they had been expected to give was of 
importance ; and, if it had not been, the 
present application might not, perhaps, 
have been made. One of them was a 
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partnertn the defendants' firm, another 
was a book-keepelr, -—persons having ao 
cess to the books ; and, in calling to 
mind the proceedbgs'of the Iste trial, 
their Lordshisps would readily perceive 
how important their evidence would have 
been to show whether or not the transfer 
had actually taken place. They had 
given notice to the defendants produce 
their books ; and thinking it possible that 
they might not comply, they had sub- 
pennaed their sen^ants to give oral testi- 
mony on the subject.' They had not 
attended as required, and under those 
circumstances he moved their Lordships 
for a rule to show clause why an attach- 
ment should not issue against them. 
Rule to show cause granted. 

INSOLVENTS' COURT. 

March 8, 1834. 

In the mattee of James Cullen 
ANf) OTHERS. — J amcs Cullen examined 
by Mr. Clarke — I receivcil a letter en- 
closing a ]>ower of attorney, the letter 
dated August 2, 1832, from Sir Charles 
Blunt, relative to the estate of Sir Alex. 
Seton: it enclosed a power of attorney 
and Hti extract of an order of the Master 
of the Rolls. 1 received this letter on the 
21st pec. 1832. In consequence, about 
the 22(1 of December, we received 19,000 
rupo(>K at the Treasury, that had l^en long 
over due. We receivq^ this s am in 
virtue of the po^n|r of attorney. I 
believe the power was to the individual 
partners of the house us members of it, 
I believe the power of attorney is in the 
'I'reasury. 1 cannot recollect whethqy 
there was any specific direction in the 
]K)wer of attorney. 1 have the letter 1 
rcM-eiied from Sir Charles Blufit. 1 will 
put in copies of the letter from him, the 
power of attorney, and the extract of the 
order of the Master of the Rolls. We 
did not write to Sir Charles Blunt in 
May, 1833, but did in May, 1832. We 
acknowledged the receipt of his letter in 
January, 1833. I am satisfied we wrote 
in May, 1632. We have a copy of the 
letter of January, 1833. I will put in a 
copy of it. This is it. W^e afterwards 
received in June, 1833, 3700 rupees, in 
virtue of that power from the Treasury 
1 do not recollectapplying to the Treasury 
in May, 1833, to have this sum in ad- 
vance. 1 do not remember Mr. Brown 
doing 60 . At that time there was an ar- 
rangement for anticipation of payments 
from the Treasury as an accommodation, 
but 1 do not recq^lectanyastothis sum— 
it was for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic. We did apply for some payments in 
advance. I am not aware of the Treasury 
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refusing to fmy a siim in advance kn ac- 
count of the fMtper being that property. 
In June, 1833, we were not in the habit 
of refusing payment of all demands made 
on us. We had not positively refused to 
permit our creditors to withdraw their 
balances in June, 1833; but we had en- 
tered into negociations with several parties 
who were desirous in do so. In June, 
1833, we harl not refused to make pay- 
ments. I cannot charge myself with any 
positive refusal to pay demands against 
UA — that were fair and proper demands. 
We had a system of fixed balances. It 
was for deposits of money to the credit 
of parties for a 1i.\ed time, generally with 
a stipulation for a previous notice of with- 
drawal. This notice was gcnprully three 
months. I mean tlireo months before the 
end of the commercial year — the com- 
mercial year ends A]>ril 30 — three months 
before the 30th April. If the notice 
were not given, it was not on 30th April. 
We had received notices for April, 1833, 
but they were not insisted on. Negotia- 
tion hod produced other arrangements. 

1 do not romembor any case where pav- 
ment was insisted on, in which we did 
not partially ftay — or parties not negoti- 
ated with, to their satisfuction-T-by 
partial payments or other arrangements 
to their satisfaction. I was satisfied in 
June, 1£33, t\i^t by the forbearance of 
my creoiitors, 1 dould^avoid filing my fic- 
tition in this Ccnirt.a When we received 
the 37,000 Aipees we certainly had it 
entered in the book, as usual in such 
transactions. I do not recollect giving 
a&y directions to have this sum entered in 
any particular manner. The entries will 
appear bytnur books. Wo keep a cash 
book distinct from our regular journal. 
It is impossible for me to say when 
posted to the ledger. The lodger is 
cnn.siderably in arrear of the current day. 
I do not know — I am not aware of any 
entry in our books as to this sum subse- 
quent to our insolvency. W e wrote t«» Sir 
Charles Blunt subsequent to J mie, 1 833— 
we wrote to him in January, ISli. I 
can pntduce a copy of that lette'. , it shall 
he put in with the ethers — if was of a 
date subsequent to our insolvency. 1 
think that was the only letter w e wrote to 
him af^er June.^lSSa. I did not know 
that Mr. Blunt was attorney for Sir Charles 
Blunt prior to his application to us last 
Jaiiuiry. I mean prior to the letter of 
2d January. Sometime ago we had, 1 
had, persona] I V, conmiunicaiioiib with him 
relative to this account; hut 1 always 
underst(U)c1 he came ns a friend of the 
parties. 1 believe he is the bMiher of 


SirCharlesBl unt. I do not^now that he 
is the brother of Lady Settfn. 1 did not 
know until Mr. Blunt’s application in the 
iMid of December, 1833, that Lady Seton 
hod agents in Calcutta. ^ 1 never made 
any endeavour to find who were the 
ogents in India of Sir 'Charles Blunt or 
Lady Seton. 1 never asked nor made 
the enquiry of Mr. Blunt. 1 had not 
seen him for 12 months, he was at the 
Cape. I do not know when he returned. 
The first communication 1 had personally 
with him was in January 3d or 4th, the 
first communication was by letter tlirough 
Messrs. Cockerell and Company, of 31st 
December or 1 st January last. We had 
received no notice whatever from Sir 
Claries Blunt or Lady Seton, who were 
their agents in India. We had received 
no commiinicntion from England to coiii- 
inunicute with any person in India pre- 
vious, except the letter of 2d August, 
1832. 1 considered that I was authorized 
on tlie part of Sir Charles Blunt to ex- 
ercise my judgment as to the investment 
of the funds of the estate of Sir Alexander 
Seton in conjunction with the agents of 
Lady Seton. I did not consider it ne- 
cessary to receive any further ptwer from 
Sir Charles Blunt on his port to enable 
me to invest the funds in real securitms. 
We put the 37,000 rupees received in* 
June to the credit of tlut account as a 
cash balance. There was no specific 
application! of it, it was received and 
went to the current business of the 
housh, like other cash received. 1 can- 
not distinguish it now from the other 
monies in the house. At that time 1 was 
aware our credit was impaired, like that 
of other establishments in Calcutta; but, 
1 by no means considered that the ex- 
istence of our business was precarious. 

1 could have placed the money ajiart with- 
out mixing it with the other funds of the 
house. 1 could liave placed it in either 
the Btiigal or Union Bank, but it would 
have borne no interest ; 1 might have in- 
vested it in Company’s paper. The 
19,000 rupees 1 placed in Company’s 
paper, sometims before I had received 
7»000 rupees, — prior sometinie|ko the 
receipt of the 19,000 belonging to the 
same estate — that 7,000 1 also placed in 
Company’s paper. When the 7,000 was 
received we hud no instructions, but con- 
sidered thorn not applicable to that sum, 
as it was due at the Treasury before the 
date of the order of the Master of the 
Rolls. We considered the order to ap- 
ply to any sums becoming due subse- 
quent to the receipt of the instructions. 
Wc considered the 37,000 as coming 
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wifhin our iii<l|rLii’tirms. We considcretl 
that we were by them prohibited invest- 
ing the 37,000 except in real securities, 
or otherwise tlmn as so instructed. In 
the ordinary course of our 1jiisine.ss, it 
was entered as cash balance. The 
7.000 and 19,000 in Company’s paper 
must appear as the funds of Lady Seton. 
Our assignee is prepared to deliver it 
up oil production of proper autluiritiea to 
the agents of Sir ('harles Blunt and Lady 
Seton. We have regularly rendered ac- 
counts current to Sir Charles Blunt. 
I'he last in January, LS34, .subser|uent to 
t)ur insolvency, made up to the date of 
filing our petition. Robert Br(»wn ex- 
amined by Mr. ORlrki' — I have hoard all 
the questions you have ])iit to Mr. (/itllen, 
and his answers. Those answers are 
correct to the best of niy knowledge, 
as far as that knowledge extends. It 
would .ippeiir that the 19,000 riipeoN 
was rci'eised by me as a member of the 
house. I cannot speak fn m actual recol- 
lection. It was invested, I believe, irnmedl- 
atel\ in Company’’* pJ'P***'. as socni as j-aper 
could be found. 1 cHrinot spciik e.xa(;tlv as 
to dates. 

SlTMMMiY. 

Mf^iiUnfrat th: Exchange — Lantfahle So- 
rirties. — A iiuiiibiW of the Shareholders 
liavirig addressed a retpiisition to llie l^i- 
reclors of the Liiudahle Societies, calling 
11 p«ni them to convene a meeting for the 
purpose of considering the be-it course to 
be adopted in the present state rif the .So- 
cieties, a iiie<?lirig was culled by them at 
the Kxcharige Rooms, yeslerdiy, for the 
special purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the adoption of some temporary ar- 
rangenK'nl which should be satisfactory to 
all ])arties to provide against the diilicul- 
tiea in which Shareholders are at pre.sent 
placed reganling the payment of their 
Kubscriptions, due, before the Ut proxi- 
mo. On the motion of Mr. Molloy, Mr. 
(Jockerell was called to the idn.ir. Mr. 
Dickens opposed the n.tiui nation on the 
ground, tliat, if conciliation were to be 
the object of the meeting, it would be 
more rmdily attained by the appointment 
of a p^^n who had taken no p rl in the 
contesnmat had lately ^aken place. Mr. 
Cocicerell was jierfectly willing to resign 
the chair to which he had no# been called 
by any wish of his own. His onlv object 
in consenting to take the chair had been 
that of conciliation, and he hail not hud 
the slightest intention of advocating either 
one side or the other. lie had himself, 
at first, declined, on the very ground ad- 
vanced by Mr. Dickens, and had only 
been induced to (take at the request of 
one of the gentlemen who had signed 


the requisition for the purpose of conci- 
liation. Mr. Dobbs projmsed Mr. Reid, 
who had not taken any part in tlie previ- 
ous mutest, and Mr. Clarke, in order to 
set the example of conciliation, seconded 
the motion. Mr. Dickens, after a few 
preliminary remarks, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution, which was seconded by 
Mr. Dobbs;-— 

** That during the current nfbnth, the 
Shareholders of 010^7 th and 13th Laudable 
Societies be jiormitted to pay in the 
amount of premiums due from them to 
the Union Bank, and that the Bank he 
reipjested to open an account with the 
Laudable Societies, for the purpose of 
receiving such premiums. 

” That during the month of March, 
llie Shan’holders be permitted to pay, in 
like manner, preniiuoiK into the IJnioii 
Bunk, >‘X< «‘pf tiiul tli(‘ penalty of two per 
rent., ordmnrily levied in fee, be required 
in adibtion therelr»." 

Mr. (U irke oppo.sed the above resolu- 
liim, on tlir groiiml that the Union Bank 
h.id Iretidy, ii))wurds of twelve months 
ago, been apponiii‘d the TrcasiirerN, re- 
mnrking, among muiiy other observations, 
r.t the lateness of tlie hour at which the 
mei'ling dissolved, and the extreme 
longfli of tbe pifon*edings prevent u.s from 
tmiiring, that in tlUMwent of its being 
carried they would be ,ji|||il they 

wen*, and wmild have i^eniblod to no 
purpose.' Mr, UlarKfi tlit*n proposed the 
follow'ing umeiidmenl : — 

“ That, under tlu‘ cir.’umstances in 
whi h the Societies are placed, ul I sub- 
M-ribers and sharebolders be called on 
pav their subscript ions into the Union 
Ikink, iqion the receipt of Mr.^ullen, ns 
SecH’lary to the Societies, and that no 
p:i>ments* be ro’ognizud until after the 
1. 'll h of April next.” ' 

Jlis reason for fixing on that day was 
Ih-. :oiso it had berm cliosen for another 
iuc»*lirig of the siibsi riber'^ ; for he was 
one of thosi* who would attend any 
meeting of tbe Societies, no matter by 
whom convened ; utid he thought, as a 
leirijiorary nieasiire, it would be fouml to 
aiK-wer tbe exigencies of the ease. The 
.tniendmcntwos Kcconded byMr.Plowden. 
Mr. Dickens opposed this amendment at 
very great length, and v^th much energy, 
hut the re isons before given prevents us 
frctin doitirr more than giving a vor\ briff 
out line of his address, lb: w-s n'>t <uie 
of those who wr)uUl attend ate' iiie'‘ti[)g, 
1)0 matter hew convened, tVw ie* knew 
tluitthe cfinslitidions of the Societies weie 
fixed in law, and that its urtic'os could 
not be controverted in uieetiugs irregu- 
larly core.'cncd. No on€, muld fci' mete 
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anxious than himself to promote khe in- 
terests of the Societies, nor could any one 
be more fearless or zealous in his ^ter- 
mination to fulfil his duty towards them. 
Not being the creature of any party no 
majority should coerce him to art against 
what lie considered the conscientious dis- 
charge of his engagements, for no majority 
could relieve him from his responsibilities. 
If they attcmptckl to coerce him ho de- 
fied them. They might expel him, but 
if they did he would take the judgment 
of the law on their right to do so. The 
readiness expressed by the Directors to 
call a meeting, on reasonable grounds, 
had been received by one of the meetings 
with laughter, and perhaps any thing 
else advanced by him might have met 
with a similar reception; but all he 
could say uras that to the judgment of 
such a meeting he would not hold him- 
self liabie>-he would decline such u tri- 
bunal. He then reverted to the origin of 
the discussions. The house of Crutten- 
den, Mackillop and Co., failed on the 
11th of January, and on the previous 
years, Messrs. Alexander and Co., the 
then Secretaries, hoxl failed. In conse- 
quence of the perilous situation to which 
tho Societies had then been reduced by 
a system of accommodation, it was 
thought advisable, in tlieir then state, to 
call a m|?eting^ Shareholders to remove 
the SeJrotaries^^t hud been appointed, 
but tho meeting eofortained u different 
opinion. In that case, the state to which 
the Societies had been reduced, called for 
extraordinary measures. He denied that 
any of the late meetings were competent to 
appoint Mr. Cullen, and he would next 
proceetl tqp look a little into that gentle- 
man's pretensions. He (Mr. Cullen) had 
been a Director at a time wh('n six or 
seven lakhs, belonging to the Societies, 
were in jeopardy ; but these funds were 
not BO much of the funds of the Societies 
as of the Directors, for the responsibility 
rested with them. Now, it wus advancf'd, 
as a merit on the part of Mr. Cullen, that 
he had been instrumental in gcttiui; these 
funds secured, but ho could not see 
■much merit in securing funds, for the loss 
of which he would have been personally 
responsible. However, even tliis was not 
done till the month of September, by 
which time the house of Alexander and 
Co. was well known to liavc been in im- 
minent peril. Messrs. Cruttenden and 
Co. had been appointed Secretaries by the 
Directors in 1S32, and that appointment 
had been approved of at a subsequent meet- 
ing of Subscribers ; but at none of those 
meetings had it ever been said that the 
Directors had not the power of appointing. 


What was said was that there did not ap- 
pear to be any grounds for the removal of 
their then Secretaries, but the meeting 
did not ajvpoint, nor did any one appoint 
but the Directors. With reference to 
the recent appointment of a Secretary, by 
the Directors, he admitted that the ne- 
cessity of its confirmation or not, by the 
Shareholders, was a matter for discussion ; 
hut that the original app«)intment rested 
with the Directors, would not admit of 
any doubt. The Directors had regu- 
larly assembled in the usual manner, 
and two ciuididatcs only appeared for 
tho appointment — Mr. Cullen and 

Mr. Wright. He would not, for the 
sake of argument, dispute the eligibi- 
lity of cither party, bui still the Directors 
had the right of choice, and they accord- 
ingly appointed Mr. Wright. Even for 
the sake of argument, admitting that they 
had committed an error in judgment, was 
that any reason that their conduct should 
be impugned in the manner that it had 
been ; and he said now, as he had said 
on the appearance of the advortisement, 
calling the first meeting, tliat unless that 
advertisement wore withdrawn the de- 
struction of these .Societies was inevita- 
ble. i»Ho denied the right of any majority 
to alter the constitutions of the .Societies, 
find if every Shareholder present agreed 
to expel him he would still hold them in 
defiance. In reply to the assertion that 
he had att:)cked Mr. Cullen, he said that, 
in reply to the arlvertisement, he had not 
attacked him, but given his rousoas for 
not appointing him. When he hod a 
claim of merit set up for Mr. Cullen’s past 
ser\^ices, he felt himself called upon to 
dissect that conduct, and he (rusted he 
had showed the utter ludicrousness of that 
claim. The securities that h'd been pro- 
cured thron;^Ji his means, after all, were 
werth nr.'«-h less than had been ad- 
vanced. These Socif'ties were not char- 
tered i.orporations, but co-partnerships; 
and the Directors could only be relieved 
from their respfinsibilitics by their tcr- 
mination.s ; and if they consented to any i 
thing injurious to them, notwithstwding 
that they might be supported by J||||great 
majority, any one^lissentient shflmolder 
could make them (the Directors) Ar- 
senal ly responsible. When he proposed 
to make the Union Bonk their treasurers, 
it was intended, as a temporary remedy 
for certain difficulties into which the So- 
cieties had been thrown, but he was 
perfectly aware that fifty litigious ques- 
tions might have arisen, though he cer- 
tainly had not anticipated them so soon. 
The Directors had been assailed on ac- 
count of their resistance to the requisition 
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of 13th Janii^ry, but they were borne out leMt, ^carried into effect at a wy short 

by two roles of the Socioties, which had noticOi and in a very hurried mantier. 

never yet been abrogated. He ridiculed There were only two persons present who 

the idea of the attempt at conciliation dia* were Shareholders in both Societiest 

played in the several advertisements, namely , Mr. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 

which had, in fact, been so many attacks Thakuor. .Mr. Turton denied that Mr. 

on the characters of the- Directors ; and Cullen liad applied to the Directors fur 

he maintained that all the hostile pro- the ap{)ointment permanently, and re- 

ceedings evidently proceeded from a peated the substance of his letter of ap- 

settled purpose to elect Mr. Cullen to plication, from which it was plainly to be 

the Secretaryship at all hazards. The inferred that he only sought from them 

respmsibility rested with the Directors, the tem^iorttry appointment. Sufficient 

and he would consequently maintain their time had been found to<tall a meeting to 

right to choose their own officers. Mr. elect an Assignee for tiie Insolvent 
Turton, in the full belief, that the last Estate, though sufficient time could not 
two meetings represented the great ma- be found to assemble the Shareliolders to 
jority of the SHantholders (for the num- appoint their Secretary. The Insolvent 
bers in the upper provinces were but Court, though it had the absolute power 
small) supported the amendment, for the of appointment in its own hands, deferred 
porsons present at those meetings wore so far to public opinion as to direct the 

unanimously in favour of Mr. CuUenVs assciublugc of a mifcting of cYoditors that 

appointment, lie stated broadly that he their wishes might be attended to in the 

had impugmHl the conduct of the Direc- appointment, while the Directors, on the 

tors, and he had done it on these other hand, who had no such power, 

grounds — namely, the manner in which would not call a meeting though the 

they had appointed their Secretary, and a wishes of a large body of Shareholders, 

denial of any right in them to appoint whose interests and whose rights they 

permanently. Mr. Dickens disputed were bound to protect, was sufficiently ap- 

their right to meet when and where they parent. Mr. Turton maintained that the 

pleased, but if they were co-jmrtners, it resolution carried last year, in which 

was the first ' ime he had overheard that Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. 

it was necessary for a partner to obtain were requested to continue in the Secre- 

the permission of the working partners to taryship, was virtually a netr election, 

meet to discuss their own affairs. He for every one that attinded that meeting 

would next endeavour And out went there with ifie intention of electing 
whether Mr. Dickens had had the power, some one, and it was the general impres- 

a year ago, of appointing a SemHary. ston that the contest would chiefly lie 

The second article of the regulation said between Mr. Henderson and Messrs. 

“ the party subscribing shall be con- Cockerell and Co., if the firm of Crutlen- 

aidered a member of the Society, and den and Co. were not re-appointed. At 

have a voice in the management of its that time the Directors new thought of 

concerns;*’ but how was this rule ob- disputing the right of the Shareboldera to 

served, when it was attempted to stop elect ^heir own Secretary, but it was 
their mouths in the moment of enquiry, wonderful to observe the degree of ez- 

The eleventh rule said ** five persons, perience they hod attained in one single 

residing in Calcutta, shall be nominated year. He had been twitted with his 

Directors of the Seventh Laudable So- opinion, formerly expressed, that a house 

cicty, whose business it shall be to super- offered better security than an individual— 

intend and controul the management of he retained that opinion still, but he was 

the funds, to examine the accounts, to not obstinate in his opinion, and yielded 

decide onallappHcations for arlmission, and it to that which was clearly the general 

gei||klly to transact the current business wish. In reply to the assertion that no 
of fro Society.’* Wjis the appoiotmontof meeting was legal that was not called by 
a Secretary part of the current business of the ooncarrence of all the Directors, he 

the Society 7 He then called attenti«>n to would merely state, that according to their 

the resolution passed last year, directing own rule, this their own meeting was as 

the assembly of half yearly meetings to le^I as the rest, for it had been called 

audit the accounts, and to fill up vacan- without She consent of Dwarkanauth 

cies among office-bearers, and remarked Tbakoor. The deferring the meeting 

th^ the same authority that had passed called for by the requisitionists till the 

this resolution had also appoint^ the 15th, on acCbunt of the Mofussil Share- 

Directon. The appointment of Mr. holders was another instance of the Direc- 

Wright, whether they had or had not the tors consistency, for those Shareholders, 

power to appoint him, was, to say the according to their antiquated rules had no 
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voice in the matter. Mr. Puttie ^iefly 
called attention to the peculiar aituation 
ill which he waa placed. He had been 
electefl contrary to hia own wish, and at a 
meeting which he considered by far too 
small; and he hud consequently expressed 
a wish that another meeting might be 
called; but ho hail allowed himself to be 
convinced to the contrary by Mr. ('Ullen, 
who had told them that if they ntthnipted 
to call another meeting, it would he still 
more thinly attended. With reforenee to 
the appointment of the Secretary, had it 
occurred to him that there could be a 
doubt of the right of the Directors, he 
would have mentioned it at the meeting. 
So far as he was concorned, he slioiild be 
very glad to get rid of a trouhJe.snine and 
onerous office, from which he could not 
possibly derive any benefit, and he sluuild 
beg the meeting of the Ifith of April to 
relieve him from the Directorship; but 
there was a natural feeling in the breast 
of every man that made him averse to 
anything on compulsion. If ii person told 
another to “ get out,*' he might not be 
very well inclined to obey the (jrdor, even 
though he knew well enough that he 
ought to get out; but, if he said to him, 
*'pray make room for one that we like 
better,” he would veiy jirobubly say, 
“ I will do so with all iny lie.»rt,” and so 
would he <xMr. Jattle) say foo. Mr. 
Wright, he believ^, was ])eriectly willing 
to resign, ami therefora,* Ids appointment 
would no Inngi’r bo a bone of contention ; 
hut his opinion u'as thrt there u'ould be 
nothing like ununiniity if Mr. (hillen were 
appfiSnted Secretary, any more than there 
would if Mr. W'right were to remain. 
Mr. (Marke's amendment was then put to. 
the vote, when an immense majority ap- 
peared in its favour ; only five hands be- 
ing held up against it. The Directors 
immediately retired. It was then pro- 
posed by Captain Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Jessop, and carried unanimously — “ That 
Messrs. Dickens, Flowden, (^olvin a?iu 
Fergusson, and Baboo Dwarkanauth Tu- 
gofe, be requested, by this nutting, 
to indorse over such of the Company’s 
Securities, belonging to the Soi-iotics, as 
may stand in their nmies to Messrs 
Cockerell, Bruce, Harding, Turton, 
Captain Ouseley and Baboo Dwurknauth 
Tagwe, and that the last named six gentle- 
men be requested to carry nii the bitsi- 
ness of the Societies as the Directors 
thereof. The following resolutions were 
then proposed !— Moved by Mr. Turton, 
and seconded by Captain Fofbes — “That 
this meeting be adjourned to the I5th of 
April next, at three o’clock, at these 
rooms* and that the committee appointed 


to effect a union of the two Societies, at 
their respective icrminations, are re- 
quested to prepare their report by that 
day.'* O.'rried unanimously. Th'ijiks to 
the Chairman was proposed by Mr. 
Turton, seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
carried by awdamation. 

Bhurtpore Brize Money , — ^It has been 
stated to us that the following exhibits 
something near the amount of the shares 
of the different ranks in the residue of 
Bhurtpore firizc money, to be distributed 
this month to the gallant captors 

Rs. As. 

(iencral Officers, about . . 200 0 


Field Officers, do 

96 

0 

Captain and Surge* ni, di»r . . 

48 

0 

Lt. Asst. Surg. Cornet and £n- 



sign, do 

24 

0 

Suhadars, do 

H 

0 

Jemadars, about 

U 

0 

Ilavildars, do 

0 

8 

Rank auli files 

0 

4 


The disproportion between the offi- 
cers and private's sbarepsv pears to us 
enormous. Wo should think there is 
some ini.Hlake in the above calculations. 

ltdiefof ttu! Binmdclut . — We arc glad to 
see that measures haveboen taken to relieve 
themistfyand distress of the many starv- 
ing and wretched creatures, fugitives from 
the fumishiul province of Bundlckiiml, 
a*ho are now wandering about the can- 
tonment. We learn in connection with 
this subject, ,that the King of Oudh dis- 
tributes iluily the sum of two thousand 
Rupees ill the relief of those unfortunate 
people wlio have emigrated to Lucknow. 
This is real charity. The distress of the 
poor Bboiidelus is so great, that they are 
ill the habit of offering their children for 
sale for two, three, or four Rupees a 
head ; and when they cannot find pur- 
chasers, whi> 0 occasionally they are un- 
able to do. owing to the g(*vcrnnicnt pro- 
hibition slave dealing, the parents col- 
lect a lew sticks from the jungle, and 
lighting a fire, burn their children to 
death! It is surely the duty of the 
British government to put a stop to such 
inhuman and revolting practices, by pro- 
viding for the subsistence of those iMe- 
rable wretches. WJiy not emplu^he 
able-bodied on the public works ? Why 
not place them •at the disposal of Capt. 
Drummond, or some of his assistants, to 
aid in con^ructing the great trunk road 
between AlJahabail and Mynporee ? This 
would be the means of saving hundreds' 
from starvation, and at the same time ex- 
pediting a noble work of improvement. 
The Masonic Lodge of Cawnpore, has 
with a bciiefirencp and liberality, worthy 
of the noble objects for the promotion of 
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which the older of Maeonry wa« origi- 
nally established, voted a sum of 3(^ Ru- 
pees from its funds, to aid in relieving the 
distress of the suffering poor. The corps 
at the station, the civil servants, and the 
general staff, have also subscribed libe- 
rally in aid of this work of charity and 
benevolence. 

We hear that government intends to 
make a present of an iron steam-boat to 
the Raja of Gwalior. Her draft will be 
only ta’o feet of water. She is destined 
we believe to ply on the Chumbul. 

Sir Edward Ryan . — A letter received 
from Madras, dated the 20th February, 
states that Sir Edward Ryan was much 
better. The fo^r had loft him for more 
than fifty hours when the letter wan 
written, and the night before he was 
perfectly at ease. He was, however, 
very weak, but the medical men had no 
doubt of the beiieficiiil effects of the 
voyage to the Cape. Sir Edward's family 
ae understand follow him in the ZenoMrt, 
touching at Madras, to take him on 
board if he should not be gone. Sir 
John Franks embarks in the same ship 
we believe, and our Bench will again be 
left with only one Judge. 

filcinde— •Our readers are already 
aware that the people of Scindc, have 
been completely defeated by Shah Soo- 
jah ul Moolkh. We might reasonably 
believe that with so powerful an enemy 
in the heart of thoir country* they would 
not be anxious to raise up fresh enemies. 
But we learn from the Bombay papers 
that they have recently seized several 
boats laden with rice belonging to the 
inhabitants of Cutch, which is Within 
the British territories. The excuse they 
have given for this outrage is that the 
rice on these boats was intended for 
several ships of war, which the British 
Government either had sent or intended 
to send against them. No doubt the 
British Government will oblige them in- 
stantly to restore what they have seized, 
or if the rice has been used, amply to 
indemnify the merchants who have suf- 
fered. 

llf^cHUuua. — The Mofussil Akbar 
states that the Lord* Bishop is likely to 
visit Agn next cold season. A H 'rti- 
cultural Society has been* established at 
Agra, of which Dr. Waugh is the Secre- 
tary. An atrocious muraer has been 
perpetrated at Luenow. A sepoy in the 
English service returning home in the 
morning, found his wife, a young girl of 
great attractions, lying dead and cold on 
her cfaai|ioy with a rope about her neck. 
The muraerer appears to have sat on her 
chest while he accenplished the bloody 
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deed. The jewels which she usually 
wore were stolen. On a recent occasion 
Muha Raja Runjoet Singh, addressing htc 
Mnsahibs said that the sainted Sheeks 
had appeared to him in a dream and said 
that his present indisposition was occa- 
sioned by his having formed a connection 
with a dancing girl, and that if ho were 
to separate himself from her and go 
through the process of purification called 
Pabult he would recover. The Mosa- 
hibs answered that such no doubt was 
the case, upon which Deesoo Sing and 
other Sheeks wore sent for and his High- 
ness went through the ceremony of Pa- 
bul, granting to the priests gold bracelets 
and clothes on their departure. 

On Dif. — ^The Coorg Rajah some time 
back seized an emissary of Mr. Grasmels. 
He was allowed six days to restore him, 
or, in the event, of failure, a declaration 
of war would folb>w. The time has ex- 
pircHl, and the man is not restored; 6,000 
men are to take the field. The country 
being vary jungly in difficulty of access, 
and determination may defend it against 
a host. The Rajah in the mean time is 
busy throwing up stockades in every 
direction. 

Dr. Taylor v, ColviK and Co. — To 
the Editor of the Meerutt OftreriMT. — 
Sir, should you agree with me that trans- 
actions similar to the (^1 nofir enclose 
you ought to be n^eCs ]mlilic as pos- 
sible, I shall feel obliged by your giving 
it a place in your columns for that pur- 
pose. It embraces a correspondence be- 
tween the Assignee of the late firm of 
Colvin and Co., and myself, with a letter 
from the members who composed that 
firm; which, so far from satisfying me, 
has only tended to confirm my conviction 
that tlwir conduct towards me has been 
most shameful. With reference to my 
right to a priority of payment, 1 assert 
riiat 1 had that right, as they had pro- 
mised to pay me on the 16th of April, 
and which they failed to dc», on the pre- 
sentation of my draft on that day; and 
as to their not having treated me dif- 
ferently from their other cemstituents, it 
has only given mo a still more unfiivoiir- 
able opinion of their conduct. Why did 
they not stop payment on the 16th April, 
after finding they wbre unable to meet 
my demand, instead of continuing on to 
the 3d May? If a similar thing hnd hap- 
pened to a London bouse of ogejicy, its 
insolvency must have been declared the 
moment It occurred. The reason 1 ad- 
dressed the dftsignee on the 14th Novem- 
ber last was, .that I entertained the idea 
(though a mistaken one) that the amount 
of my balance was recoverable. I tt4*w 
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leave the matter, with the further ob- 
lervation that such transactions can only 
be corrected by Riving publicity to them. 
— I am, #ir, Ac., Henry Taylor, 
Assistant Surgeon, 68th Uegimcnt, N. 1. 
Mynpooree, 11th February, 1834 . — To 
E. MacNaghten Ksq. Assignee of the 
estate of the late firm of Ctilvin and Co. 
•—Sir, after the most careful and mature 
coiisiderativin I have been able to give 
the letters of the late firm of Colvin and 
Co., addressed to me on the subject of 
the funds 1 had in their hands prior to 
their insolvency, I feel convinced that in 
claiming the sum of 10,500 Sicca Uupees, 
either from the estate or from the mem- 
bers comfKising the late firm, I am sup- 
ported by every principle of right and 
justice. After your perusal of the ob- 
servations I have to offer, together with 
extracts fmm their letters, and submitting 
the same to their notice, I shall feel 
obliged by your giving me a reply to this 
communication. On the 10th .Tanuaiy, 
1833, I dispatched a letter from Chass, 
addressed to Messrs. Colvin and Co., 
requesting them forthwith to purchase 
Government paper for me to the amount 
of 10,500 rs, which was replied to on the 
16th January. The following is a part 
of the letter bearing on the subject in 
queition: “We are favoured with your 
letter of Hie IQ^k instant, requesting us 
to invest the s^i of^l0,500 rs., in the 
4 per cent, in your natne, and, on Messrs. 
Buett and Co*8,, draft in your favour 
becoming due, to purchase a further 
3,000 rs., in the same loan. As your 
funds are held upon our usual terms, 
requiring three months’ notice before 
withdrawal^we shall not bo able to com- 
ply with the former part of your instruc- 
tions tilt the 16th April, when they shall 
have our attention.” I have two ob- 
servations to make upon the above; first, 
how did it happen, — Chass only being 
two days date from Calcutta, — that luy 
money was not considered duo until the 
16th April? Of course Colvin i-nd Co., 
must have received my letter on ihe 12th 
January. Second, The firm had no 
agreement by which my funds were held, 
and could not be withdrawn without 
three months' notice, fori have the three 
aceouns current fin* 1829-30, 30-31, and 
31-32, with their acknowledgments that 
my funds should be held on those terms, 
unfilled and without signature at this 
moment. Messrs. Colvin and Co., were 
requested in December 1629 to forward 
my accounts for those yeifrs to Europe, 
which they promised to do, but instead 
of which they sent them to Sylhet, a 
place 1 never was at, and 1 only got 


them fi'om the firm on my if turn to Ben- 
gal at the end of last year. As 1 was 
ordered from Calcutta to Meerutt in 
December, which place I did not reach 
till the end of March, I had no oppor- 
tunity of enforcing iiayment personally. 
On the 23d of February (nut wishing to 
truNt to })romise$ of purchasing Ghivern- 
nient ;>aper,) I addressed a letter to Col- 
vin and Co. apprising them that on the 
l6tU April I should authorise Mr. Abbott 
to re('eive from them the sum of 10,500 
.Sa. Rs. The following is part of the re- 
ply of the firm, hearing on this letter, 
date 3d March ; “We observe the change 
in your arrangements, that instead of, as 
formerly requestf^l, in vet ring the sum of 
10,500 siccas in the 4 per cent, loan on 
16th April, wcare to pay the amount over 
to Mr. John Abbott, to whom you will 
give authority to receive it.” Mr. Abbott 
having given up the idea of acting as 
agent, I was compelled to write to my 

friend Mr. E (2d April.) In the 

letter to him I enclosed a draft at sight 
on Colvin and Co. for 10,500 Rs. to he 
presented on the day the money was due, 
and which was presented and payment 
refused. I wrote to Messrs. Colvin and 
Co. informing them of the course 1 had 
adopted on the same day that I wrote to 
Mr. E-— . I received a letter from 
Colvin and Co. on the 20th April last, 
four days aftor the sum alluded to was 
due, and wMch hears the Calcutta post 
mark of the 9th; so that they did not 
afford time for a reply, and in which they 
wished me to allow my funds to remain 
undisturbed for the present. They not 
having heard from me, of course they 
were bound to pay the 10,500 Rs.; in 
fact, independent of all this, it ought to 
have been pr.i into Government paper on 
the 12th January last. — 1 am. Sir, Ac. 
(Signed'i Henry Taylor, Mynpooree, 
14th November, 1833. — ^Henry Taylor, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 66th Regt. N. I. 
Mynpooree. Sir, — I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated the 14th 
instant, and to state that in compliance 
with your request, I have handed it over 
to the members of the late firm of Messrs. 
Colvin and Go. for tVeir perusal. I regret 
however to inform you, that it is quite 
out of my power to render you Shy as- 
sistance in the situation in which you are 
unfortunately placed. Yours obediently, 
(Signed) E. Macnaohten. Assignee of 
the late firm of Colvin and Co. Assig- 
nee's Office, Court House, 23d November, 
1833. — To Messrs. Alexander Colvin, 
Wm. Ainslie, Baiett D. Colvin, Thos, 
Anderson, and Daniel Ainslie, Calcutta. 
Sirs, — beg to enclose you a copy of a 
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letter from the Assignee of your late firm, 
and have to request you vill give me an 
answer to mine of the I4ih ultimo, ad- 
dressed to him, and which was put into 
your hands. 1 am. Sirs, your obedient 
ser%'ant, Henry Taylor. Myujiooree, 
15tli Dec. 1833. — ^Henry Taylor, £sq. 
Surgeon, Mynpooree. Dear Sir, — We beg 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 15th ultimo, requesting us to give 
you an answer to your couununication to 
Mr. K. Macnaghten of the 14th Novem- 
ber. Our agreeing or differing in opinion 
with you, as to your right to a priority in 
the payment of your demand, can note in 
no way affect your interests; and our only 
reason for entering on the subject is, if 
possible, to remove from your mind any 
idea which you may entertain of our having 
treated you dilfercmtly from our other 
constituents. That you have a just and 
equitable claim upon our estate for the 
amount of your balance we readily admit, 
and sincerely do we wish we could odd 
we were prepared to discharge if, and all 
other similar obligations to the many 
friends who have suffered in our misfor- 
tunes. We regret that any mistake or 
delay should have occurred in the trans- 
mission of your accounts to England, but 
we do not see what argument is to be 
founded on the fact of your not having 
acknowledged the receipt of them and 
stated your wishes respecting the balance, 
on you return to Calcutta.^ You were 
not ignorant of the terms on which we 
held money at interest, for we have your 
express consent to them, with respect to 
the account of 1828, in your loiter from 
Allahabad of the 30tli October 182^, and 
even without this, you must be aware that 
we could not allow a high rate of interest 
on money held at immediate call. Your 
demand was accordingly noted as due at 
the usual period of three months from 
the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
January, but unfortunately about the time 
your notice expired, the calls upon us 
had increased to such an extent, that, in 
justice to our more distant creditors, we 
could not longer continue our payments. 
That you have been involved in our ruin 
we deeply regret, byt we hope yon will 
acquit us of having acted otherwise than 
you would have approved of, had you 
been in England instead of in this country. 
We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Alexander Colvin. For self 
and late partners. P. S. AltHbugh it is 
not a matter of much moment, we may 
also observe, that your letter from Chass 
of theltHh January bears the Hazareebagh 
post mark of the 12th, and the Calcutta 
mark of the 15th, It was replied to on the 
following day. (Signed) A. C. as above. 


^CaU^Ua, 8()i 

Lady William Beutinck landed from 
the Pilot vessel Guide, which was towed 
up to Calcutta by the Entifrprisre. Her 
Ladyship came in H. M. Ship Curaeoa^ 
from Madras, and left tlm Frigarc at the 
Sand-heads. 

Salt Sales . — The first Salt sale of the 
year will take place on the 14th of March. 
The quantity for sale this year is 45 lakhs 
of inaunds, being two lakhs less than the 
quantity put up during each of the two 
years preceding. The motive for thus 
reducing the supply, we understand to be 
the accumulated stock uncleared by the 
purchasers, which has gone on increasing 
for some years past to a very inconvenient 
state. 

Estate of Fergusstm and Co , — The first 
public sale, that has come to our know- 
ledge, of claims on the recently fallen 
firms, was advertised to take place on 4th 
of March, at Jenkins, Low, and Co., when 
two claims on the estate of Messrs. Fer- 
gusson and Co., for tlie amounts of rs. 
3,683, and rs. 0,240, each duly verified 
by accounts current, and the signature of 
the assignees, were put up at auction. 
The biddings were any thing but spirited ; 
for some time the lots hung at two pice, 
and ultimately they were withdrawn at 
one anna in the rupee. 

Rw^eet Sittgh. — Rumours are afloat 
that Runjoet Singh, ^anticipation of 
his own death, ha^lacfld his son Kurruk 
Singh on the giitfilee, and abdicated in 
favour of the young man, who is to the 
last degree weak and imbecile. A letter 
from a gentleman residing at Lahore, 
which has been published in one of theMo- 
fussil papers, describes the nature of the 
Muha Raja’s complaint. Ht^hasan acute 
attack of liver, which he has in seme 
measure subdued by abstinence. He re- 
fuses to take any medicine. Dr. Gerard, 
who has returned from his travels, to 
Lahore, advised His Mfgesty to use beer. 

Return of Bengalee CoohVt.— About a 
fortnight ago, a French man-of-war ar- 
rived in the river, the object of her visit 
was to bring back to Calcutta about two 
hundred and sixty Bengalee Coolies, who 
were hired in Calcutta three or four years 
ago, and sent to the Island of Bourbon to 
work as labourers. The number origi- 
nally engaged was about five hundred; 
some of whom have died, others have 
gone to the neighbouring isUnd of Mauri- 
tius. They were extremely dissatisfied 
with their situation and expressed a 
strong desire to return. 

Cml^Servite Annuity 
eceupied most part of the morning in at* 
tendance at a Meeting of Members of the 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, held ali^ in 
the Town Hell at eleven o’clock, accord- 
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iug to advertisement, ** to take into con- 
aideratiun the propriety of acquiescing in 
the terms of a Memorial from the Mana- 
gers f>f the Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, 
praying that annuities may be pajable to 
the representatives of annuitants up to 
the period of their demise, on consider- 
ation of an increase in the due, prtipor- 
tionate to the increased risk incurred by 
the Honourable Court.". There were 
fourteen gentlemen present, and Mr. 
Pattle was in the chair. The resolutions 
that were adopted, having several blanks 
for figures not filled in at the Meeting, 
we must defer publishing them, until we 
can obtain a iierfect copy. In the mean 
time we will give a sketch of the proceed- 
ings. Some preliminary conversation 
took placcjas to the iiiterpretati*)ii of a pas- 
sage ip the Court's letter, which, in an- 
swer to an offer of the Trustees of the 
Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, to make a 
pro|K>rtionate payment pro rata if required, 
for the concession solicited, stated the 
Court’s willingness to grant this boon to 
the Service, upon their paying an addi- 
tional fine proportioned to the increased 
risk." Some thought the Court intended 
the service to pay the entire value of the 
few mouths thus added to the average 
term of the annuities ; but the prevailing 
opinion was, that both the words them- 
selves andLtlieii;^eference to the Bombay 
proposition, Bupp<vtod the more natural 
construction, that tl^ increase of pur- 
chase money to be paid on taking an 
annuity so modified, was to be a rateable 
increase, on the same footing as the an- 
nuities are now purchased, the annuitant 
paying only half the entire value and the 
Company (nmtiitially so) tho other moiety. 
Mr. H. T, rrinsep, entered into some 
calculations to shew that it would be un- 
wise to reject the Court’s offer as above 
interpreted, — that every pension would 
thereby rei'eive an average increase of 
£500 for an average term of six months, 
now unpaid for, which, at the age of 47 
years, would, by the calculations ad' ptetl 
in the Annuity Fund Rules, be ^ orth a 
present payment of about 2080 rs., so 
that on the average every annuitant would 
have to pay about 1000 rs. more than he 
now paid. Adverting also to a proposi- 
tion lately sent hon^to pay the annuities 
quarterly^ instead of at the end of each 
he shewed that this would cost the 
a difference of interest equal to 
about £22 10s. per annum, which repre- 
sented a principal sum very nearly equal 
to the v^ue of the other cnodification. 
So that the additional sum to be paid for 
both objects* would be about 2000 rs. to 
each annuitant. He then drew up a set 
of Resolutions, founded upon the above 


statements, and representing to the Court 
that there appeared to he so large a siir- 
)»lus already accumulated in the Fund, 
that it could well bear the additional 
charge prospectively, both for the present 
and for future incumbents, without any 
further tax ujwn the Service. Mr. Man- 
gles, adverting to what had recently been 
done with a view to alter the constitutimi 
of the Fund, observed that, if this new 
proposition went home, the (Jourt would 
have three, if not four propositions before 
them from the service, almost at the same 
time, and he much feared it would tend 
to indispose the Court to grant any of 
their requests. The Fund surplus had 
already been disposed t>f in the plans 
submitted. It would, in his opinion, be 
most expedient t<i win't the issue of the 
applications now on the way to the Ctmrt 
before taking up the present subject, and 
he promised an amendment to that ef- 
fect, — which was lost, having only seven 
votes. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then urged 
upon the Meeting the consideration that 
it would be disrespectful to delay reply- 
ing to a letter of the Crmrt of Diiectors, 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
adopt some resolutions to prepare modi- 
fied rules for adoption, or otherwise, by 
the service, which rules must be sent in 
circulation, in order that tho votes of the 
service might be ascertained at a future 
Meeting. His string of resolutions was 
then put tocthe vote, and at first only 
seven hands were held up for them, but 
finally, after a little explanation and alter- 
ation, they were carried by a majority, 
comprising the requisite numhqr of votes. 
— CoiAicf.. 

Cates of self •‘murder tU Delhi , — ^The fol- 
lowing is the Report of the cases of self- 
murder attempted and perp^rated, in the 
city of Delin', during the year 1833, w'hich 
has been f.eiit in to the Magistrate 

Di ed . Recovered . 
By Opium ... 44 6 

. — Arsenic ... 11 .5 

— Bang Ganja . . 0 9 

— Leaping into wells 9 5 

— Leaping from house- 
tops .... 1 14 

65 39 

Daring Murdfir at Ailahabad,-^A most 
daring murder was committed at Allaha- 
bad on the evening of the 6tb of January. 
Twd men dressed like house bearers went 
to the quarters of the Sergeant Major of 
the 12th Regiment Native Infantry, and 
said they were sent by the eomminding 
officer of the Regiment to call the Snba- 
dar of the 4th Company, Buckram Sing. 
The Sergeant-Major immediately sent for 
the Subadar and informed him of the 
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mcssagef amll iu the mean time tlte two 
tnen went away. The Subadar drcased 
hiinseif, put on his sword and sash» and 
repaired to the connnatiding oflicer, who 
said that he had not sent lor him ; but 
that sonio one must have been playing 
tricks adth him, and then dismissed him 
to the linos. The poor follow made his 
obeisance and retired. On his way bock 
he had to cross the bed of a nullah, which 
he had no sooner approached, than two 
men attacked him from boliiud with 
swords, and gave him several severe cuts. 
His cries wiwe heard by a Gentleman in 
his bungalow close by, who went with his 
servants oud lanterns to the spot, but 
found the SubdHar senseless and welter- 
ing in his blood. He was taken to the 
hospital, but expired soon after. Tiie 
next morning a paper written in common 
Hindee was attached to a pillar of the 
guard room, accusing a man of the same 
regiment of the name of Matabeg of 
having committed the murder; and ns 
there were two nieu of that name in the 
Regiment, they were both seized and ex- 
amined; but having proved that they were 
at some other place at the time of the 
murder, they were both dismissed, and 
the murderer remains yet to be disco- 
vered. The murdered man bore an excel- 
lent character in the Regiment, and was 
not known to be at enmity with anv one. 
He had served long in the army and had 
intended to take his pension^ in about six 
weeks. 

H. M. I6th Rogt. of Foot marched into 
Cantonments yesterday, and occupied the 
lines lately vacated by the d4th. — Major 
Low was expected to arrive at Lifbknow 
yesterday. His Majesty intended meeting 
him, and welcoming his return in the out- 
skirts of the city. 

We hear tliat when Henry Owen, Esq. 
took charge of the judges’ office, about a 
^ month ago, there were no less than a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred civil suits on the 
file. He has since, we understand, made 
over two hundred cases of trifling amount 
to the adjudication of the Sudder Anieen, 
who has managed to pass judgment njion 
half that nnmber. — The decision of one 
hundred cases in t^e short space oi a 
month, supposing none of his judgO'ents 
have been, or will be, revqirsed by the su- 
perior court, reflects credit on the talents 
and activity of the Sudder Ameen. 

It is said that the Benares division of 
the army is to be incorporated with the 
Dinapoor, and the General Officer thus 
rendered disposable irill be removed to 
Neemnch; the futnre head-quarters of the 
** Wes tern Division” to comprise the Mey- 
war, Malwah, and Rajpotana Field Forces. 


Benares will henceforth bo a Brigadier’s 
command.— We think it more likely, aup- 
{losiiig the report of throwing the Dina- 
pore and Benares divisions into one, irt be 
correct, that the head-quarters of the new 
division will be fixed at the capital of the 
junior presidency. Agra will bo separated 
from Meerut, and with the three at pre- 
sent indept'ndont field forces, constitute 
the Agra Division of tlie Army. 

The Assignees of some of the late 
Agency houses, after threatening for a 
long time, have at length proceeded to ex- 
treme measures, und obtained warrants 
from the sheriff of Calcutta for the arrest 
of several dehtors in the upper provinces. 
Leaving out of consideration the cruelty, 
we doubt the policy of the measure. To 
the debtor deeply involved, arrest is a po- 
sitive benefit ; to the creditors of the fallen 
houses, a positive loss, by a simple procoss 
in the Insolvent Court. 

(hi Jht . — A rum* ur has been very pre- 
valent during the la.st week, that the 2d 
Brigade Horse Artillery, and H. M. I6th 
Lancers, are to be removed to Agra, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements for 
their accommodation can be completed, 
consequent to the recent order connected 
with the Establishment of the A^ra Pre- 
sidency. 

JSxammaHon of the Pupilt of t}ie Hindu 
Co/fege.— Tho distribution of'Hhe Prizes 
to the students of thi' Hindoo College, 
took place yesteiQay, at the Town-hall, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Calcutta presided, and se- 
veral distinguished members of the Euro- 
pean community, ladies und gentlemen, 
were also present. The concourse of 
natives assembled was imiqpense; not a 
native of respectability, wo should sup- 
pose, *was absent, aud altogether there 
must have been several thousands col- 
lected together on this most interesting 
occasion, all, in so far as we could observe, 
most attentive to the proceedings. It is, 
we conceive, one of the must gratifying 
exhibitions that Calcutta affords, proving, 
as it does, that the natives, of this part of 
India at least, so fully appreciate the im- 
portance of education, and justifying those 
bright hopes of the future destinies of this 
country which it is so cheering to every 
philanthropist to indulge. It is, indeed, 
almost impossible to witness such a scene, 
and not to be wafted by imagination far 
beyond tbo limits of the dull present, and 
to figure to oneself some of these children, 
in whose minds the germ of intellect and 
patriotic seneiment is budding forth, shed- 
ding lustre on the country of their bivih, 
and aiding, by exalted morality and tfdent, 
by enlarged and comprehensive v iews/ to 
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elmte it to a High and honourable rank 
among the nations. — After the distribution 
of the prizes, which wore numerous and 
handsome, chiefly books, a youth, named 
Kylas Dutt, read an Essay on government, 
. which was extremely creditable, even with- 
out reference to the difficulty of its being 
composed in a foreign language, and which 
was delivered, with some slight excep- 
tions, with great propriety of accent and 
emphasis. Then followed the recitations, 
in which the various speakers,— some, nay 
most, of them extremely young, — acquitted 
themselves to the general satisfaction of 
the crowded audience. The first, “Logic,” 
by a very little fellow, Bucharam Doss, 
was spoken with so much humour, such an 
evident appreciation of the joke, that we 
believe it astonished as much as it pleased 
the audience. Cato's soliloquy was also 
extremely well delivered by Kummulkis- 
sen Bahadoor ; and Launcelat Cro66o,— > 
perhaps one of the cleverest of the whole 
of the recitations, was also given with 
infinite spirit and gusto, though the re- 
citer, Oomachurn Dutt, was also quite an 
urchin. In short, they wore all so exceed- 
ingly good, that it is scarcely fair to par- 
ticularize any of the recitations. — After 
the recitations, a Persian Essay was read, 
which was said to display considerable 
talent.— On the table there lay many 
drawings, ^^urve^’s, and maps, some of 
which were strikii^ly ^eritorious, and all 
of them croditab^** ex seated. The land 
surveys are the results of actual measure- 
ments, the science being practically studied 
by the boys;— they were all neatly exe- 
cuted, as were most of the maps. There 
was a drawing of a horse, extremely bold 
and correct, a*id some coloured landscapes, 
equally good. Indeed, nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the whole exhibi- 
tion, and we sincerely hope that the in- 
valuable institution to which it is owing 
may go on and prosper. — ^Tho Hindoo 
College is supported partly by govern- 
ment and partly by the public, but Its 
managcmeDt is entirely conducted by a 
public committee. Under these circum- 
atancea, we bare always a regular notice 
of the time of the annual examination, 
wbieh it usually held in a public place, 
and it e time when all can conveniently 
atteiid At this interesting exhibition. But 
not 80 the Sangacrit College. That insti- 
tution is supported entirely by govern- 
ment, and its management is committed to 
a few public funotionariea. We have, ac- 
cordingly, little or no chance of being 
resent At its exAminations, which are 
eld in some obaemre comer of the Hindoo 
College httHdinga, And At a time when few 
ean tMnk of attending them— to wit, seven 
in the morning. 


We understand that it is iuntemplated 
to abolish the Medical Board, and oon- 
du(*t the duties uf superintendence through 
an Inspector-general, with inspectors, and 
deputy inspectors, in place of superintend- 
ing surgeons. 

Shah Shuja . — There is a report that 
Shah Shuja, ex-King of Cabul, has made 
an o\Grtun* to the British Government, 
by which he declares his willingness to 
open the navigation of the Indus, in re- 
turn for any assistance they maybe pleased 
to afford him in his war with the Ameers 
of Scinde. As Shah Shuja is the Cabul 
legitimate, and Srinde has already been a 
tributary state of his [dominions ; it re- 
mains for the eastern ))(Aitician8 to de- 
cide whether it is better to take the Shah 
under our protection, on good and equita- 
ble terms, or allow him to derive the re- 
quired assistance from Runjoct Sing, 
whose ideas of speculative benevolence 
are not likely to prevent his affording 
supplies of men and money, and reaping 
the advantages of his outlay . — MeeriUt 
Observer, 

Mhow . — Our correspondent at Mhow 
has kindly furnished us with the follow- 
ing important intelligence, dated February 
17 1 1B34: “There may be a commotion 
here when we least expect it. Hurree 
Holkar, w'ho has been in confinement in 
the fort of Mahaisir for the last sixteen 
years, has recently been released by a 
party of Bhe^ls, and has laid claim to the 
guddee ; he bids fair to succeed too, for 
he has 200 Arabs, 2 or 3,000 Mahrattas, 
and a horde of Blieels, (these latter play- 
ing the very devil in the country) and is 
to be* at Indore to-morrow, where, of 
course, a desperate fumorhu will be enact- 
ed. We are not to interfere, but, aa old 
Rodjer (Wvatt’s jockey) was wont to 
observe, when his opinion as to the event 
of a TOC ' WHS asked, “ dekhay chayhay.” 
I do ujt see how we can remain quiet 
spectators of the tussle. If we do, 1 
should not be surprised if the Bheels, af- 
ter sacking Indore, should pay us a visit 
for the same purpose. You cannot ima- 
gine more complete savages than this race 
are, nor human nature more degraded and 
depraved than in t^em. They go per- 
fectly naked, and huddle t^mselves 
together at night, just like the beasts of 
the fields, for the soke of the warmth of 
one another's bodies. We shall have this 
country in a blaze, in one sense or the 
other, shortly. 

Satarws of Civil Ssreanti.— The pro- 
jected arrangements regarding the sala^A 
of the higher branches of the civil servioA 
are, we have been informed as follows; 
collectors on their first appointment are 
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to veedve 84,§00 R«. por uimim, to he in- 
vreeeed aftenrai^s to 26,^00 ana 28,<)00; 
tho jndicial to be considered the ^rti 
branch of theeenrice. ‘ Civil and Sessions 
Jud^s to receive 30,000 Rs. per annum, 
and after reaching that period at which 
they might be entitled to a commissioner- 
ship/ 33,000 Rs. This (33,000) is to 
be the future salary of commissioners. 
This last item is a most incomprehensible 
reduction, and the favour shewn to the 
judicial branch is a further exemplifica- 
tion of the old system of giving the most 
pay to those who have least to do. Two 
commissionerships are absorbed, and the 
salary of the hold^ of the remaining ap- 
pointments reduftd. Why these men, 
harassed heretofore by excess of duty,' 
and now in some instances oppressed 
with an additional im|io8ition, should be 
deprived of that pay which they so hardly 
earn, we aro at a loss to imagine. Go- 
vernors-General and members of council 


Rs. 4,91;4iKS-l5-7i *nd the lattm;* 
Ra." S,25,902*-13-fi, and the balance In 
hand amounts to Rs. 24,G7,l47-d-9|, 
which more^than covers tho ostimatAl 
value of the* annuities now on the regis- 
ter, stated to be Rs. 24,46,086-8-2.^. 
This apparent priTSperity of the Fund, 
‘however, may be fallacious; we have some 
fears on the subject, observing that the 
present annual charge is estimated at 
Rs. 3, ^,645— being Rs. 43,029 more than 
than that of the past year, and that tho 
pensions of widows ailmitted in 1833, 
alone involve an estimated capital of 
Rs. 2,90,645-2-6, almost exactly three- 
fifths of the whole income. 

Opium , — ^The following are the parti- 
culars of the sale of 3000 chests of the 
Company's opium, held at the Exchange 
rooms on the 20th of February, viz. 

Chests Average. Net Proceeds. 
Patna. . 9100 956 8 4 20.08,700 

Benares, 900 938 3 6 8,44,400 


still remain as to salary equally well as 
before. Why? That pleasant little apo- 
logue of the boys and the frogs, should 
be read in tho Council Chamber at Cal- 
cutta twice a month. 

Pottogtf by the Forbet Steamer.-— From 
an advertisement which has appeared in 
the Government Gazette, we learn that 
4he postage of letters to be sent to Eng- 
land by the Forbet, has been fixed at one 
Rupee the Sicca weight, and that all 
letters must be sent in by the 13th of 
April. 

SaHiug of the Forbet Steamer.-^ We 
learn that the Forbet steamer which was to 
have talcen her departure for Suez on ^hc 
1 St of May next, will proceed thither on the 
15th of April next. Accommodation will 
be afforded for nine passengers ; viz. three 
from Bengal, and two each from Bombay, 
Madras and Ceylon. The price of pas- 
sage money is fixed at 1000 Rupees, ex- 
clusive of ten Rupees a day to the com- 


Total Proceeds,— 28,53,100 

Indigo, BuUimi, Public Sreunftes.— 5th 
March, 1834. — Indigo, — The importation 
of produce to the 28th Feb. inclusive is 
reported at fy. mds. 91,651 34 6 against 
fy. mds. 1,20,946 13 8 to corresponding 
]H»ri(Kl last year. The deliver)* in the 
past week has been fy.ShicIs. 288 22 2. 
The exports to- 24tilCFeb. inclusive are 
given as beb»w : 

ToOreatlMtalA . . 46.0M 
France .... 30.m 
nitedStotei . . 1.998 

ulphs, he. . . 1,074 * 

Fy. rods. 79.447 
Incresied since our last by fy. mds. S.68S 
BvlUon . — The following sales arc re- 
ported for the past week: 

Spanish 5 5,000 ps. aia. ri. 208 4 pr. 100 
Dollars ( 3.800 .. a .. 208 0 .. 


mander of the vessel for table allowance. 

The Ganges steamer was despatched 
on Wednesday last to the Aracan coast 
with Mr. Sberetary Maesween, who will 
pass a mrath in that district, making 
enquiries into its state, with the view of 
preparing a report for gewemment. 

Bangui MUOary JFW.-^By the state- 
ment of receipts and disbmliements of 
the Bengal Military Fund during the 
year 1833, the amount and value of the 
annuities with which it is burthenedj 
utid the particulars of the pensions to 
widowa, and' passage money and outfit to 
ofllceti gnnt^ daring ^he past year, it 
appeavt tliai the receipts have exceeded 
the diabursements by upwards of a lakh 
.and a half of rupees, the former being 

Matt India and Col. Mag. VoL. vrii. No. 


Bur^{ »5M.wt.o„ »8pr.l00...wt 

PubUe Seeuiritiet . — ^The fluctuation in 
the past week is a depreciation in the 
value of the Remittable Loan e<|ual to 
4 annas per cent, compared with its for- 
mer poaitiou. The following are the ratea 
of the day : 4 

To buy. T6 sell 
8a. Rs. 

Remit. Loin. Gar. et. prsm. 24 8 28 Sp.ct. 
irir.isC^«lBs.ltoS20do.l 18 I 4 
nr nt i S81tol040do.0 12 0 4 

8do.l041tol440do.0 4 par 

Third 5 pr. ot. .... do. 3 8 2^8., 

Fourpr.ee. . . . diaot 0 8 1 ' 0 

BankorBeogal Stodlipr»in.4.0(N10a 3.900p. lb,' 
Uaiou Bank Shares value. 2.500 o 2.809 
45, Augutt R 
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Tho entire eipenfte of the late foolish 
eshibition of fire works, is stated to be 
12,200 Rupees. 

At aRuropoan general court-niartial, 
assembled at Delhi, on the 26th of July, 
1838, of whi<?h Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau, 
of the Artillery, was President, Lieut. 
Fr«Mlorick Vaughan McGrath, 6^ regt., 
N. I.f was arraigned on the following 
charge : ~ Cliargo. ** For unofiicer-Kke 
cfuiduct, and conduct disgraceful to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances.— “ First. Having 
on the night of the 11th of June, 18.13, 
in the city of Delhi, cc»niniitted a shame- 
ful outrage, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the Chunndney C'houk, and sub- 
jcH-tecI himself to the disgrace of being 
pursued and ]daced in restraint by the 
native Policeofficers.—*' Second. Having 
asSaultKl and struck the Police officers 
with a whip, when in the execution of 
their duly, and having when detained by 
them, applied to them the most foul and 
gross abuse. — Third. “Having, on the 
same night, at the Cotwallcy (3hehnotra, 
insulted the Civil Magistrate, in the exe- 
cution of his office, declaring that ho was 
not fit to be associated with, and calling 
to a gentleman seated in the magistrate's 
buggy, come out of that damned black- 
guardly^ buggy. — “Fourth. Having, the 
next morRiu^JI^2th of June, 1833, sent a 
challenge to fight < duel to the magis- 
trate, for his condifid in the execution of 
his duty, or on pretence of words alleged 
to he said by the magistrate while in the 
execution of hie duty." Upon which 
Aiarge the Court came to the follow- 
ing decision ; — Finding. “ ThO' Court 
having fhaturely weighed and con- 
sider^ what has been urged against the 
prisoner, Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me 
Grath, of the 62d regt. N. I., together 
with what the prisoner has adduced in his 
defence, have come to the following deci- 
sion:— “Of the first instance of the 
cohaige, he is not guilty. — “Of the se- 
cond instance of the ohargei he is not 
guilty. — “Of the third instance of the 
charge, he is not guilty. — “Of the fourth 
instance of the charge, he is not guilty. 
“ The Court do therefore fully acquit the 
prisoner,' Lieut Frederick Vaughan Me* 
Omth, of the fi2d regt., N. I., of the 
whole and every part of the charge pre- 
IbrredaMlnsthim." — Confirmed, (Signed) 
W. C. JSbktinck, Commander-ixi-Chiet 
Lieut. Mc*^(xrath is to be released fVom 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

At a Eurej^n general court-martial, 
asseiabled at Delhi, on Monday, the 19th 
of August, 1833, of which Lieut. Col. 


J. P. Boileau, of the ArtiKery, was Pre- 
sident, Ensign Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 
62d N. 1., was arraigned on the following 
charge.— C/iorgc. ‘ * For unofficer like con- 
duct, and conduct unworthy of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in- 
stances: — “Having, in the city of Delhi, 
on the night of the 11th of June, 1833, 
on the occasion of Capt, Arnold and Lieut. 
McGrath being confined by the Police, 
attem])ted by violence and abuse, to ef- 
fect the release of those officers,, and hav- 
ing attempted to draw the Cotwal's dog- 
ger from his waist. — “Second, Having, 
on the same night, at the CiUwally Che- 
bootra, when the magblrale had arrived, 
to emiuirc into the Afair, grossly and 
‘foully abused the Police officers, and to 
such an extent, as to excite attempted 
violence on his person. — “Third. Having, 
the next morning borne a challenge to 
fight a duel to the magistrate, for his con- 
duct in the aforesaid execution of his 
duty, or on pretence of alleged language 
of the magistrate in the execution of his 
duty." Upon which charge the Court 
came to the following decision : — Findings 
— “ The Court having duly weight 
and considered the evidence brought for- 
ward on the prosecution, together with 
what the jirinoner has urged in his de- 
fence, is of opinion, that he, Ensign Ken- 
ward IVallace Elnislio, 62d regt., N. I., 
with regard to the “ First instance of the 
charge, isrnot guilty. — “ Second instance 
of the charge, is not guilty. — “ Third in- 
stance of the charge, is not guilty. — 
“The Court does therefore fully acquit 
him, Ensign Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 
62a regt., N. I., of the whole and every 
port of the charge preferred against him." 
Confirmed, (Signed) W. C. Bbntinck, 
Commander in Chief. 

CIVIL «KFPOiNTIfENT8,-^6th February, 
Cornet Macnaght^n, 3rd Assistant to the 
Age a to the Gov. Gen. in Rajpootana to 
proceed to Kotah to relieve Mr. L. Wil- 
kinson, and to (jfficiate as Political Agent 
at that place.— Mr. L. Wilkinson, when 
relieved by Cornet Maenaghten, to pro- 
ceed to Bhdpaul, to relieve Major Alves, 
and officiate as Political Agent at Bho- 
panl.— M^or Al^es to proceed to Ajmere, 
to relieve Lieut. Col. Spein,and aasiune 
charge of the Office of Agent to the Gov. 
Gra. for the States of R^pootana.— 
Lieut. Col. Speirs to proceed to Neemuch, 
to relieve Capt. Pasley, and act as Poli- 
tical Agent at Neemuch, on a consoli- 
dated allowance of 2,000 rs. per mens^ 
Capt. Pasley is to place himself at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-cluef. ; 
Mr. T. Church to he Deputy Resident at 
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]Pnnbc of ^ales* Island^ and to officiate 
us Resident at Singapore, during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Murchison.— Mr. J. W. 
Salmond, to bo first Assistant to the De- 
puty Resident at Prince of Wales* Island, 
and to officiate as Doputy Resident until 
further orders.— lOth, Mr. T. Plowdon to 
officiate as Senior member of the Board 
of (Hustoms, Salt and Opium, and of the 
Marine Board, during the absence of Sir. 
C. D’Oyly, to the Sand Heads. — ^Mr. J. 
Lawrell, to officiate, until further orders, 
as Suit Agent of the 24 Pergunnahs.— 
ISth, Mr. G. Main waring to officiate as 
Gov. Gen. at Benares, during the absence 
of Mr. Gurton.~«24th, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
to officiate as Chief Secretary to G^ivt, 
during the absence of Mr. C. Maesweeu. — 
Mr. S. J. Bcchcr, having exceeded the 
period within which he ought to hui'c 
qualified himself in the Native Languages 
for the Public Service, has been ordered 
to return to England. — 3rd March, Mr. 
R. Walkei, to ofiiciate as first Dcp. Col- 
lector of Customs, during the absence of 
Mr. J. Hunter, to China.— -Mr. A. F. 
Donnelly, to officiate as 2nd Dep. Col- 
lector, until the return of Mr. Bracken. 

Furloughs. — Mr. W. T. Robertson, 
Mr. R. E. Cunliffe. — Mr. John Hunter, 
to China.— Mr. G, F. Thdmpson to N.S. 
Wales. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, GliANOES, &c. frmn 23 Jan, to 12 
Mar.X 834. Infantrif. — Major M.C. Paul to 
be Lieut. Col., vice T. Taylor, retired — 
2nd regt. L. C. Capt. (J. 1. Shadwell to 
be Major. — Lieut. F. Wheler to bo Capt. 
— Super. Lieut. M. N. Ogilvy is brdiight 
on the effective strength of the regt. — 
9th regt. N. I., Capt. J. Fagan to be Maj. ; 
Lieut. W. Beckett to be Capt. ; Ens. R. 
St. J. Lucas to be Lieut., vice Paul, pro- 
moted. — I8th regt. N. L, Ens. G. P. 
Austen to be Lieut., vice Wallace, inva- 
lided.— Lieut. H. Rigby of Engineers to 
be Ass. to the Garrison Engineer of Fort 
William and Civil Aschitect at tho Pre- 
sidency.— tCapt. R. Hawkes, 9th regt. L. 
C. is permitt^, at his own request, to re- 
sign the situation of 2iid Ass. Ac\iutant 
General of the Anny.--^The orders direct- 
ing Lieut. A. C. S^ttiiwoode to act as 
A^utant to 37th regt. N. during the 
ab^ce df Lieut. Loveday, and Lieui. 
H. Hunter to act as Adjutant to the left 
wing of 58th regt. N. I. detached to Se- 
crora, are confiraned^Lieut. J. C. Lums- 
daine of 58th rqgt. N. I. is wpointed Aide- 
de-Camp to Brig; Gen. W. Richards, C. 
,B— The apppintikieiit in 6. O. of 4th 
Dee. of Xieut. J, G. B. Paton to be Adju- 
tant of 47th regt. N.l.is eanceUed— The 


SOT 

order appointing 2nd Liept. M. Dawes te 
art as Ass. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd twtt. 
Artillery, vice Dallas, appointed to offi- 
ciate as Commissary of Omnance, is coa-^ 
firmed.— J. Me Dowoll to be 1st. member, 
J. Langstaff to be 2iid member, and Sur- 
geon J. Swiney to be 3rd member of the 
Medical Boanl, vice Robinson, retired. — 
Surgeon W. Ponton to be a superintending 
Surgeon.; Ass. Surgeon B. Burt to be 
Snrgeon. — The orders appointing Lieut. 
J. Locke, 22nd regt. N. I. to officiate as 
Station Stuff at Lucknow, during tlm ab- 
Kciico of Capt. Dcnby, and Lieut. G. 
Hamilton to act as Adjutant to 53rd regt. 
N. 1. during the absence of Lieut. O. W. 
Span, aro cr)ufinned. — Copt. S, P. C. Hum- 
frays of 36th regt. N. I. is appointed to 
officiate as Major of Brigade at Mhow 
during the ubseu''e of Major Parker.— 
Capt. G. Young, 70th regt. N. I. to act as 
Member of Military Btiard on the depart- 
ure of Lieut. Col. Craigie. — Capt. E. P. 
Go wan to act as St^cretary and Accountant 
to Military Board, vice Young.— Lt. J. 
Hamilton, 9th L. C., who was nominated 
to officiate as Brigade M ijor on the Estab., 
is appointed to the Meywar Field Force. 
— ^The order appointing Lieut. C. Corfield 
to act as Adjutant to 47th regt. N. I., is 
confirmed. — Lieut. G. .Johnston of 46tli 
regt. is appointed to aeVas ifterp. and 
Quar. Mast, to 51sy'e||!t. N.T. during the 
absence of Lieut, mmb. — Cornet C. M. 
Gascoyne of 5th L. C. is appointed to act 
as Intorp. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd L. C. 
until further orders. — Lieut. J. F. Brad- 
ford f>f 1st regt. is appointed to act%s 
Interp. and Quar. Mast, to 9th L. C. un- 
til Lieut. Tucker's recovery.— -Eieut.G.H. 
F^n is brought on the effective strength 
of the Engineers, vice Wood, dec , — ^The 
div. order directing Lieut. £. S. Lloyd, 
49th regt. to act as Adjutant to the Nus- 
seree batt. during the illness of Lieut. 
O'Brien, is confirmed. — The reg. order 
appointing Lieut. £. M. Blair to act as 
Adjutant to 5th regt. L. C. during the 
absence of Lieut. Wheatley, is confirmed. 
— Lieut. J.U* Daniell is appointed to act 
as Adjutant to the 2nd brigade H. Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Dashwood. 
Lieut. G. W. Williams of 29th regt. is 
appointed to act as Inteif . and Quar. Mast, 
to 18th regt. I* during the absence of 
Lieu^. Brown^Ens. S. P. D. Tulloch, 
S. W. J. C. Robertson, and R. 

Robertson ere brought on the effective, 
strength of the Inffintry.— Lieut. Col. C. 
H. Lloyd ia ap|lbinted to the command of 
the Enropotn Invalids at Chunar.— 2Ut 
r^t. N. I., Ena. T. James to be laenLi 
vice Cook; invalided.— Ens. T. C. Birch 
r2 
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ii brought €11 the effeotive strength of the 
Infuitry, vice Wight, retired. — Surgeon 
J. Langataif to be Ist member, Surgeon 
J, Swiney to be 2nd member of the Medi* 
cd Board, vice M'Dowell, retired. 

RXMOVAL 8 AND P0STlN08.-^£n8. B. 
W. R. Jenncr, 64th regt. is attached to 
Ramghur batt.— Lieut. Col. J. Anderson 
from 62nd, to 8th regt. N. I.— Lieut. Col. 
T. Dundas from 6th to gist regt. N. I. 
—Lieut. Col. C. F. Wild is postiid to 
62nd regt. N. I. — Ass. Surgeon C. Newton 
from 17th to 48th regt. N. I. — ^Ens. J. 
Thompson to do duty with 55th regt. N. 1. 
— Artillery — Capt. T. Hickman to Srd Co. 
5th batt.— Lieut. J. Fordyce from 4th Co. 
2nd bait, to 1st. Co. 4th batt.— Lieut. J. 
Brind to 7th Co. 6th batt.— Lieut. R. 
Waller to 1st troop, 3rd brigade, H. A. 
— Lieut.E. D. A. Todd from 3rd Co. 2nd 
batt. to 8th Co. 6th batt. — Lieut. J. H. 
Campbell from 3rd Co. 4th batt. to 1st 
C ). Srd batt. — Lieut. R. Maule from 7th 
Co. 7th batt. to Srd Co. 4th batt.— Lieut. 
T. Edwards from Ist Co. 3rd batt. to 5ih 
Co. 7th batt.— Lieut. W. Barr to 2nd Co. 
2nd batt.— Lieut. K. C. Shakospoar from 
2nd Co. 6th batt. to 1st. Co. 3rd batr.— 
Lieut. W; Timbroll to 4th Co. 2nd batt. 
—Lieut. M. Dawes to 2nd Co. 6th batt. 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE. — Sur« 
geon J. Savage from 5th August, 1833 — 
Lieut.Col. P. Mailing from 4th June, 1831 
— Capt. R. Burton ir>m 12th June, 1832 
—Surgeon J. McDowell. 

INVALIDED. — Lieut. C.Cook 21 St regt. 
N. I. 

iFurloughs. — Lieut. J. Evans— Lieut. 
H. C. Wilson— Surgeon J. Clark to Cape 
—Lieut. Jack to China — Lieut. T. L* 
Egerton to N. S. Wales — Surgeon F. S, 
Mathe,ws to Cape— Capt. J. Johnston 
(prep.)— Surgeon C. B. Francis— Capt. 
J. H. Vanreneri to the Cape; , Capt. 
J. FiUgerald; Major W. Pattla to the 
Cape^ (prep) — Lieut. Col. Q, Hunter, C. 
B. (prep) — Surgeon W. Milchclson; 0«pt. 
W. H. Wake; Lieut. A. P. Graham— 
Lieut. Col. J. Craigie to Cape ; Capt. H. 
R. Impey to China ; Lieut. Col. J . Ander- 
Bon (prep.) 

RCCLXSUSTICAL APPOINTMENTS.— ReV. 
H. l^tt to officiate as Curate and Chaplain 
of the Church amL^tation of Benares, and 
is Also ai^ointed Surrogate for granting 
Marriage Licenses— Rev. T. £. Allen to 
be Chimin of Haxareebaug. 

arrivals of ships.— 7th Feb., For- 
tune ; Currie, Glasgow— 12th, General 
Faliqer« Thomas, London-c-lSth, Lord Al- 
thorptSprOttle, Liverpool; Waterloo, Cow, 
Sydney— 21 st, Benobia, Owen, London; 
Helvellyn, Boadlo, Liverpool— 5th Mar., 


Bolton,.Tremlin,' London; &irrell, Met- 
calf, London. 

departures. — 3d Feb. Lord Eldnn, 
Dawson, London ; Solway, Procter, Lon- 
don; Dorchester, Carrick, Londoni — 4th 
Duke of Northumberland, Pope, London 
— 5th Alexander, Waugh, London — 6th 
Orient, White, London— 8th Irma, Be- 
nard, Havre— 13th Duke of Argyle, Bris- 
tow, London ; Trinculo, Hesse, Liver- 
pool— 14th Eliza, Sutton, London ; L’ln- 
dien, Morin, Havre— 1 9th Coromandel, Du- 
peyron, Havre — 20th Protector, Buttan- 
shaw, London — 21 st Isabel, Gornal, Liv- 
erpool — 22nd Sophia, Thornhill, London 
— 24th Malcolm, £yle%, London — 26th 
Hall, Hughes, Liverpool; D* Auvergne, 
Huquet, London ; Childe Harold, Green- 
field, London — 1st Mar. Severn, Braith- 
waite, London— 2nd Frances Ann, Hay, 
Liverpool— Srd Jason, Lc Grand, Havre 
—7th Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London 
— The Sherburn and Barett^ Jr. were to 
leave on 1 5th March, the Zenobia about 
the 20th, the lliiidostan on 25th, and the 
General Palmer, all for London, at the 
end of March. 

marriages. — Jan. 13th, at Muttra, 
Lieut. G. Larkins, H. A., to Eliza, 
daughter of T. Battley, Esq. of Dublin— 
14th, at Meerut, Rt. Ncave, Esq. C. S., 
to Miss M. S. Bristow — 23d, Dr. R. 
Stuart, to Mrs. E. I. Thompson — 24th 
Mr. J. S. Morton, to Miss £. Mansfield — 
27th, at Dmapore, Mr. T. A. Pereira, to 
Miss M. Guest — Fob. 3d, at Agra, Lieut. 

A. H. E. Boileau, Engs, to Miss Hanson 
— 6th, at Kurnaul, Lieut. W. Cookson — 
9th, vL. C., to Elizabeth L., youngest 
daughter of Col. T. G. P. Tucker. H. M.’s 
Serv.— 8th, Capt. W. Cubilt, 18th regt. 
N. I., to Miss Harriet Hartourt; Mr. 
£. O. Dubns, to Mdlle. M. L. de Ville- 
neuve; At Lucknow, Lieut. W. G. Don, 
to Gearg iana K., youngest daughter of 
the hue G. Elliot, Esq.— 10th, Mr. W. 
J. Collett, to Miss. G. George ; At Cawn - 

Lieut. E. B. Bere, H. M.'s 16th 
rs, to Elizabeth A., eldest daughter 
of Pigou, Esq. late of the 3d Drimm 
Guards — 12th, at Nuaserabad, Major J. 
Hming, 37th regt. N. I., to EUsa Anne, 
third daughter of Maj.-Gen. Loveday, 

B. A.*— 14thJM. J. Athanass, Esq., to Miss 
S. Britchod ; At Dum-Dum, F. G. FuU 
ion, Esq., to Harriett, daughter of the 
late G. Morse, Esq. M. D. of Clifton— 
15th, Mr. J. Wise, Ship SWOteme, to 
Mist Hannah Craven— 17th, at Hownhs 
John Howell, Esq., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of M. Stalkartt, Bsq.— -220, Mr. 
H. J. Tonson, to Mrs. E. Goade— 24th, 
at Dmapore, Sergt. R. Handcock, to Bat- 
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bara. reUct (f the Ut« Mr. W. T. Bayley 
—•25th I at Kurnaul, C. Raikei, Esq. C. S., 
to Sophia M., eldest daughter of J. M. 
Mathews, Esq. H.M.’s 31st regt.— 27th, W. 
M. Dirom, C. S., to Mary, eldest daughter 
of R. R Tulloh, Esq. C. S.— March 3d, 
Mr. A. Howatson, to Miss C. Shouldham. 

BIRTHS.--^ au. 14th, at Tirhoot, Mrs. 
Cosserat, of a daughter — 17th, at Seram- 
pore, Mrs. N. I. Gantser, of a soii^2lBt, 
at Monghyr, the lady of W . Duff, Esq. 
of a daughter— 24th, the wife of Mr. J. 

B. Nicholas, of a son — 26th, at Fort Wil* 
liam, the lidy of Captain Mansell, 39th 
Foot, of a daughter — Feb. 1st, at Agra, 
the lady of Lieut. C. S. Reid, Art. of a 
daughtel^— 4th, it Chittagong, Mrs. A. R. 
Smith, of a daugh. ; at Delhi , the lady of the 
Hon. H. Gordon, of twin daughters — 
At Allahabad, the wife of Mr. W. Jones, 
of a son— 7th, at Seebpore, the lady of 
E. Thompson, Esq. of a son — At Alla- 
habad, Mrs. E. H. M. Paschoud, of a 
daughter — 10th, Mrs. L. Mendes, of a 
son — 14th, Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a 
daughter— The wife of Mr. C. L. Vail- 
lant,^f a daughter — At Berhampore, the 
larly of W. Dyer, Esq. Surg., of a son — 
16th, the lady of R. S. Homfray, Esq., 
of a daughter — In Fort William, the lady 
of Lieut. Rigby, Engs., of a son — At 
Digha, Mrs. D. Penhearone, of a son— 
At Mynpooric, the lady of W. P. Andrew, 
Esc]. M. D. of a daughter — 21st, at Pur- 
neah, the lady of R. B. Perry, Esq. of a 
son— 23d, the lady of J. Becner, Esq. of 
twin sons— 28th, the lady of A.G. Rous- 
sac, Esq. of a daughter — March 1st, at 
Serampore, the lady^of W. W. Baker, 
Esq. of a daughter — 2nd, the ladyaif J, 
Cowie, Esq. of a son — 4th, the lady of 
G. Dougal, Esq. of a daughter — 6th, 
Mrs. H. J. Frederick, of a daughter. 

■ DEATHS. — August 10th, 1833, on his 
way up the River, M. S. Livesley, Esq. 
— On his way to Agra, Mr. J. Davis — 
Jan. 4th, at Bareilly, G. F. Thompson, 
Esq. C. S. — 10th, it Benares, Mary, wife 
of Mr. G. Tuttle— 19th,^ at Rangoon, 
Capt. W. Crisp, Country Service— 25th, 
Hmet, relict of the late Mr. John Bart- 
lett; Charlotte, infant daughter of Mr. 
John Brown— 26tfa, at Clmdeniagore, 
Mr. L. D. Cnu— The infant son ef Mr. 
J. Vaillant — ^Feh. 5tb, at ^^^Ciulpore, 
Louisa H., eldest daughter of Capt. J. 
Graham— 7tl|i, at Secrole Benares, Col. 
Lionel Hook, Commanding H. M.’s 16th 
regt. of Foot— 8th, at Allahabad, Augusta 

C. , the infant daughter of Major N. Wal- 
lace, 33d regt. N. 1.— 9th, at Coolie 
Basar, Master G. J* Graham — Near 
(*awnpore, Seigt. D. Manson, H. M.'s 
44th regt. — idth,«t Hameerpore, Caroline, 
wife of R.. M. Tilghman, £aq.— 14th, 


Mr. J. J. Palmer — I5th, James, son of 
Mr. D. C. Low ; Margaret, infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. Carter— 16th, at SulJkea, 
Martha A.^ infknt daughter of Mr. R 
Leggatt — 24th, at Deegah, Jas. Uavell, 
Esq.— 27th, Madame S. Latour — 29th, 
Mrs. L. Landeinan— March 1st, Bridget, 
wife of Mr> A. B. Morton — 2d, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith; Mr. Jas. Smith, 
Ship Zenohus— 5th, Mr. W. Nunn, son of 
the late —Nunn, Esq. of Essex. 

ffaifran. 

Colonel Farran . — The Governor Gene- 
ral is come amongst us, and 'faith his 
Lordship appears to be in good earnest. 
Certain discontented frrtgs, we ore told, 
prayed in ancient times fora king; but 
soon reckoned with their greatest mis- 
fortunes the grant of their request. 
Many and distressing are the apprehen- 
sions entertiiined, in various quarters, 
that the fragments of loaves and Ashes 
ore to be gathered up and restored to the 
cotTers of the slate. The times are hard 
enough ; and, if there be any foundation 
for the reports of ** clippings" intended 
and to be enforced, his Lordship's visit 
will not soon be forgotten. Coming 
events cast their shadows before," and, in 
a recent Fort St. George Gazette, appears 
a G. O, removing Col. C. JnrraiPfrom the 
N.igpore Subsidiary FniUb, as incompetent 
to discharge the funefions of the office. Now 
Col. Farran is an old and deserving servant 
of the Company. There jg a delicate way 
of doing unpleasant things; and, admitting 
that he was found wanting, what ben^t 
is derived from thus publicly recording 
his inefficiency ? Infinitely njere respect 
has been paid to the feelings of others — 
what adyant^es can accrue to the service 
by hurting his ? Is ho , however, the only 
officer^, on the Madras Establishment, 
incomi^ent to the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties T We have yet to see whether 
his Lordshi;) means to confer so high a 
compliment on the Mulls ! 

De/aleaHon^A deficiency to a large 
amoudt has, we understaml, been dis- 
covered, within the last two or throe 
days, in the cash-chest of the Suddur 
Adaulttt Court. Tliree individuals, we 
hear, have been takeif up upoU strong 
suspidoH of being concerned in the de- 
falcation — among whom, we find, is 
Wopdingheriy Audocnarraiii Braminy, vt 
native of very considerable respectability, 
and who hfis hitherto maintained a high 
character for honour and integrity .W' e have 
not learned sufficient of the matter to lay 
particulara before our readers. Tha 
deficit, however, is stated to be some- 
thing to the tune of twenty thousand 
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rupeoA. The parties auiipected tob« coo- 
cerned we in custody, end will, no doubt,, 
tike their tritlbi the ensuing sessions. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. — Jan. 22, Mr. 
M. Lewin to act as as Collector and 
Magistrate of Ountoor, until further 
orders— Mr. A Maclean to act as Secre* 
taryto the Marine Board— 28, Mr. A. 
Ik Campbell to act as a Judge of the 
Court of Sudr and Fojdaree Udalut — ^Fob. 
4, Mr. A. F. Bruce to act as Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, vice Bannerman, 
on forlough— Mr. |J. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Mint Master— Mr. G. Bird to be 
Ass. Judge and joint Criminal Judge of 
Guntoor, and to act as Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Nellore — Mr. James Fraser to 
act as Judge and Criminal Judge of Chi- 
cacole — Mr. W. Lavie to act as Sub-Col- 
lector and joint Magistrate of Nellore-— 
Mr. R. Cathcart to act as Sub-Collector 
and joint Magistrate of Vizagapatam— 
Mr. W. A. Arbutbnot to act as Sub-Col- 
lector and joint Magistrate of Ganjam — 
Mr. T. Scott to be Master Attendant 
at Ganjam, vice Colley, dee . — The charge 
of the duties, as Military Secretary,^ 
is made over to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Mr. H. Chamier, during 
the absence of Mr. Clerk — Messrs. R. D. 
Parkoer, D. White, E. Maltby, E. New- 
berry, S. Scott, and J. D. Bourdillon, 
have attained the rank of Fact»)r^ 7f Mr. 
F. Anderson to^ogl as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate (ft Canaru — Mr. H. 
Stokes to act as audit ional Sub-Collec- 
tor and joint Magistrate of Camiro — 11, 
Mr. H. Forbes to be an Ass. to the prin- 
ciljal Collector and Magistrate of Coim- 
batore— Mr, A. Hall to bo an Ass. to the 
principal Collertor and Magistrate of 
Canara^Mr. U. B. Sewell to he an Ass. 
to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Chingleput— 14, Mr. Wm. Montgomerie 
is permitted to resign the Company's 
Service, from Isl May, 1834—17, Mr. A. 
Cole to bo un Ass. to the principal Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Madura— 19, 
Mr. J. C. Scott to bo Ass. Judge of the 
Eillah Court of Canara, vice Walker to 
Europe — Mr. A. J. Cherry^to Vc Deputy*- 
' Secretary to Government, in the Depart- 
ment of the Chirf Secretary, from the date 
of Mr. Smollet's Succession to Mr. Scott, 
in the office of A^s. Judge of Madura— 
Hr.P. B. Smollet to be Ass. Judge and 
joint Criminal Judge of Madura, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Scott — Mr. C. H. Hallett 
to he Registrar of the Provincial Coui^ of 
Appeal Circuit, for the Centre divi- 
sion— Mr. £. Maltby to a^ as Head Ass. 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Canara — Mr. A. M. Owen to be Ass. 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 


of Malabar— 22, Mr. S. Nk^Us to act as 
2d Judge of the Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal and Circuit, for the Western divi- 
sion, until further orders — Mr. M, Lewin 
to act as a Judge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit, for the Centre di- 
vUion, until Mr. Casumajor joins — ^Mr, 
T. y. Stonhouse to act as a Trustee for 
St. George’s Church, during the absence 
of Mr. Clerk— Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Canarese translator to Govern- 
ment, on the vacation of, the office by Mr. 
Bannerman — Mr. W. Lavie to act as Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Guntoor, until 
further orders — ^Mr. R. Cathcart to act as 
Sub-Collector and joint Magistrate of 
Oaiyam — Mr. W. U. Arbpthnot to resume 
the duties of Sub-Collector and joint Ma- 
gistrate of Vizagapatam— Mr. J. G. S. 
Bruere to act as Ass. Judge and joint 
Criminal Judge of Rajahmundry — Mr. P. 
B. Smollet to act as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate of Nellore, until further 
orders— Mr. C. R. Baynes to he Senior Ass. 
to the Accountant General, in succession 
to Mr. Hallett — Mr. R. D. ^rker to act as 
Government Agent at Cheimukdurii^the 
absence of Major Hodges — ^Messr^ R. 
D. Parker, T. H. Davidson and G. F. 
Beaucliamp, to be Commissioners for the 
drawing of the Government Letters of thu 
present year — ^Mr. G. F. Beauchamp to 
be 2d Ass. to the Accountant General, in 
succession to Mr. Baynes — Mr. S. N. 
W^ard to act as Register of the Zillah 
Court of V^ombaconum, until further 
orders — Mr. W. Douglas to act as Secy, 
to the Board for the (*ollege, and fur pub- 
lic instruction, during the absence of 
Lieuf . Rowlandson. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, GUANOES, &c. /rom Jan. to 
March 2, 1834— Major A. Ross to be 
Inspector General of CivH Estunates— 
Capt. A. La we to be Superintending En- 
gineer iii Malabar and CWora, vice Ross ; 
Lieut. E. Lawford to be Superintending 
Engineer in the ceded districts, vice 
Lawe ; Ass. Surg. B. G. Maurice to be 
Surgeon, vice Herklots, dec.— The 10th 
regt., N. I., to proceed from Fort St Gkorge 
tp Vizagapatam ; the order appointing Lt. 
W,0. Pellowe to act as Adj. to tjie lOtli 
regt. N. 1. during 'the absence of Lieut. 
Kenny, is confirmed— 6th L. C., Lieut. 
W. P. Dess to be Captain, vice Knox, 
dec — 50th regt. N. I., LjeuL E. T. 
Mor^ to be Captain; Ens.'^ R, Rollo to 
be Lieut., vice Lardner, cfee.— 8th regt. 
N. I., Ens. H. G. Napleton to be Lieut., 
vice Sherraid, dec.— d2dregt. N, I., Rns. 
£. Baker to be Lieut., vice Richard, 
(fee.— Lieut. £. Hughes is appointed to 
act at Quart. Mas. and Interp. to the39t!i 
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regt. N. I., vjce OuLey — The order ap- 
pointing Lieut. D. H. Considine to act 
as Aid-de-Comp to Ms jor-Oon. Dalrymple 
during the absence of Ens. Dalrymple, is 
confirmed — Gapt.T. B. Chalon, 33d 
N. I., to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
General-— 2Sid regt. N. 1., Lieut. D. 
Buchanan to be Adj., vice Darby, re- 
signed — Ens. B. T. Geraud to be Quoit. 
Mas. and Interp., vice Buchanan — 8th 
regt. N. I., Lieut. A. C. Wight to be 
Capt., vice De Blaquiere, dec.— 3 2d regt. 
N. I., Captain J. Tocker to be Major; 
Lient. R. Dowell to be Caj>t. ; Ens. C. 
II. Horsley to be Lieut., vice Hunter, 
retired — The orders appointing Lieut, 

M. White to aches Interp. and Quart, 
Mas. to 48th regt. N. I., during the ab- 
sence of Ens. Haines, sick; Lieuf. E, 
Horne to act as Fort Adj. at Vellore 
during the absence of Oapt. Lewis, 
sick, and until the arrival of Lieut. Ott- 
ley ; Lieut. J. V. Hughes to act as Quart. 
Mas. and Interp, to 39th regt. N. 1., 
during the absence of Lieut. Ottley, are 
confirmed— Lieut. H. Montgomery is 
brought on the efFe<!tive strength of the 
Horse Brig, of Artillery — ^The 30lh regt. 

N. I., to march from Vellore to Madras, 
to be there stationed — Col. J. Doveton is 
admitted on the general Staff of the Ar- 
my, in conformity with his appointment 
by the Court of Directors, with the rank 
of Brig. General, in succession to Major 
General H. Fraser, returned to Europe, 
and is appointed to command *the troops 
in the ceded districts — Major C. O. 
Fothergili to command the Ist N. V. 
Batt., from 24th May, 1833, vice ^Hicks, 
dec, ; Major J. A. Condell to command 
the 1st N. V. Batt, from I6th Oct., 
1633, vice Fothergili, removed — Capt. 
T. Sewell to act as Deputy Secretary 
to the Military Board — Captain D. 
Montgomerie to act as Paymaster 
at the Presidency, vice Sewell — Ass. 
Surg. J. Hamlyn, 36th regt. K. 1., 
to afford Medical Aid to the Presidency 
of Mysore, until further orders — Surg. 
W, Haines to be Superintending Surg., 
and posted to the N. division of the 
Army— Surg. W, E. E. Conwell will 
resume his duties as {legt. Surg.— 'The 
orders appointing Comet F. 1. Carru- 
thers to act aa Quart. Mas. to 2d regt. 
L. G., end Lieut. W. C. Onslow to act as 
Quart. Mas. to 44th regt. N. I., during 
the absence of Lieut. Dudgeon, are con- 
firmed— Lieut. G. Freese act as Quat. 
Mas, and Interp. to 12th regt. N. I., till 
fmriher orders, vice Glovdr, promoted — 
Lieuf. D. Babington to act as Deputy 
Ass. Quart. Mas. General, in the ceded 
districts, during the absence of Lieut. 
Harris, sick — Art. 2d, Lieut. W. K. 


W'orster to be let Lieut,, vioo Brotiier- 
ton, dec.— Supern. 2d Lieut. G. Se||iy is 
admitted on the effisetive strengilr— 
Lieut. R. Shinreff is permitted to re$i|^ 
the appointment of A<y. to 2d regt. 
N. I.-4th regt. L, C., C^t. W. Hamil- 
ton to be Mi^or— Lieut. F. Forbes to be 
Cap!., vice Meredith, promoted — 24th 
regt. N. I., Lieut. J. Lewis to be Capt. — 
Ens. £. Martin to l)e Ligut., vice 
Swanston, retired — Liout. E. V. Hollo- 
way, 42d regt. N. 1., to do duty with the 
32d regt., and to act as Quart. Mas. and 
Interp. to that Corps, till further orders — 
Lieut. S. Vardon to act at Adj . to the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, vice Law- 
ford — 2d regt. N. I., Lieut. E. Apthorp' 
to be Capt « in — Eiis. W. Junor to be 
Lieut., vice James, promoted' — Ist Lieut. 
J. H. Bell, of Engineers, to be Super, 
jun. Surg. in the N. division, vice Smith 
to Europe— Ass. Surg. T. 0*Nejl is ap- 
poin'cd to the Medical charge of the 
Female Asylum— Ass. Surg. J. Mac- 
farland to be Surg. vice Atkinson, re- 
tjrod — Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engi- 
neers, to be Superintendent of Roarls, in 
the Public and Assessment Department — 
Lieut. 11. Wakeman of 42d regt. is ap- 
pointed to act as Quart. Mas. and Interp. 
to 32d regt., vice Holloway, whose ap- 
pointment has not taken place— The order 
appointing Lieut. G. Halpin, of 23th regt. 
to command the Escort gf the Resident at 
Taniore, is confirm^l — Kur. regt., Ens. 
T. Mean to be Lieut., vice Burrard, deer-* 
The Gov, Gen. is pleased to direct that 
Col. C. Panran be removed from the com- 
mand of the Nogpore Subsidiary Forcf , 
as deficient in the qualifications required 
for the discharge of that important office— 
Col. I. Woulfe, 9th regt. N. 1., to com- 
mand the Nagpore, Subsidiary Force, 
vice Farlan, remov^ — 4th regt. Ia. C. 
Liout. S. W. Hennah, to take rank from 
7th Jan. 34, to complete the Establish- 
ment— Comet F. G. J. Lascclles, from 
2nd L. C. to be Lieut. 6th L. C. — Cor- 
net W. G. Woods, from 2nd L. C. to be 
Lieut. 4th L. C. — Cornet K. E. A. 
Money, from 8tbL. C. to be Lieut.— The 
orrlers appointing liieut. C. Pooley to 
act as Quart. Mas. during the ab- 
sence of Lieutenant Clutterbuck on 
furlough, and Lieut. Biddle to act as 
Qu^. Mas. and Interp. to 26th regt, 
during the absence of Lieut. Nicholls on 
furlough are confirmed— Lieut. S. W. 
Hennah 4th L. G. to act as A^. vice 
Forbes, prom.— Lieut. Col. I. S. Fraser, 
36th re^. N. J. to act as Secretary to 
Government in the Military De^rt. 
during the absence of Mr. Clerk on sink 
leave.— Lieut. Col. T. Maclean to act as 
S|)ecial Agent fur Foreign Settlements 
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<luring tho absen^p of Li«ut. Col. Fraser 
H. White, 7th regt. N. 1., to act 
aW'^Dej^y Secy, to Government in the 
Militiiry Depsrt.-^Lieat. Walpole to 
he Military Secretary to the Governor, 
and to act as Town Mcjor of Fort St. 
George during the absence of Mi^or 
Simond — Lieut. W. Lemtt of Ist N.V. 
Batt, to command the General depot of 
European Pensioners at Cuddalore — 
Lieut. T. M'Goun, 6th regt. N. 1. to be 
a Deputy Judge Advocate General and 
to proceed to Trichinonoly to conduct 
tho duties of the 8th district — Copt. I. 
it. Haig, 34th regt. N. I. to act as Ass. 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army vice White — 
Ideut. Gen. Balfour of Artillery to act 
as Deputy Asa. Adj.-General of the 
Army vice Haig — 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. — Surg. A. 
Campbell from 50th to 42d regt. N. I. — 
Surg. G. Knox from 23d to 1 2th regt— 
Surg. D. Brackenbridgn from 42d to 50th 
regt — Surg. B. G. Maurice late prom, to 
23d regt. — Ass. Surg. T. W. Eyre from 
34th to 50th regt — ^Ass. Surg. E. Willy 
from 42d to 34th regt — 1st Lt. C. W. BoU 
land from 2d to 4th Batt. Art— Ist Lieut. 
S. W. Croft from 4th to 3d Batt. Art.— Ist 
Lieut. G. M. Gumm from 3d to 4th Batt. 
Art.— 1st Lieut. B. W. Black, late prom, 
to 1st Batt. Art.— 2d Lieut. A. B. Gould 
late prom, to 2d Batt. Art —Lieut. Gen. 
G. Come? frnnMlst to 15th regt. N. I.— 
Col. G. L. Waha^'rain 14th to 41st regt. 
N. 1.— Lieut. Col. f. Hackctt from 51st 
to 27th regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. 1. Stewart 
from 27 th to 51 st regt. N. I. — Surg. G. 
Knox from 12th to 36th rcgt.N. I. — Surg. 

F. *Williams from 36th to 12th regt. N. 1. 
— Maj. Gen. Sir H. S. Scott from 4th to 
3Sd regt. V. I.— Col. W\ C. Oliver from 
33d to 4th regt. N. I.— Corn. F. G. 1. Las- 
celles from 2d to 4th regt. L. C. — Corn. 
W. G. Wood from 2d to 6th regt. L. C. 
— Cornet K. £. A. Money from 8th to 4th 
regt. L. C. — Corn, W. L. Walker from 
1st to 4th reg. L. C. — Corn. St. V. Pitcher, 
is posted to 6ih regt. L. C. — Corn. A 1.. 
Kelso is posted to 3d regt. L. C. — Com. 
J. Fowler is posted to 8th regt. L. C.— 
■C^rn. J. Norman is posted to 4th^regt. 
L'. C. — Com. J. J. Mudie is posted to 6th 

L. C. — Corn. Hon. H. Arbuthnot is 
t<osted to 3d regt. L. C.— Corn. F. Studdy 
» posted to 5th ihgt. L, C. — Corn. F. 
Hughes IS posted to 7th regt. L.C. — ^Corn. 

G. &imine is posted to 8th regt. L. C. — 
Corn. Tottenham is posted to 4th regt. 
L. C.— Com. G. W. Russell is posted to 
2d regt. L. C.— 43om. W. Vine is posted to 
6th regt. L. C.— Corn. F. Bdbetnn is posted 
to M regt. L. C. — Corn. J. F. Rose is 
posiedto lit regt. L. C. — 3ed- 


des from 25tli to 18th regt. N. I,— Surg. 
J. Macfurland is posted to !l5th regt. N. 
I.^ — Col. A. Grant, C. B. is posted to 4th 
regt. N. I.— Col. W. C. Oliver from 4tli 
to 41st regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. G. L. 
Wahab is posted to 27th regt. N. I. — 
Lieut. Col. J. Hackeit from 27th to Sist 
regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. J. Stewart is post- 
ed from 5l8t to 22d regt. N. I. 

Furloughs.— Captain T. Anderson 
(prop.) Lieut. W. H.- Pigott (prep.), 
Capt, A. Munsey, Capt. G. T. Fiuchard 
—Lieut. I. I. Sheerwood, 

Retired from the Service. — Ass. 
Surg. J. Chalmers. 

ARRIVALS or SHIPS. — Jan. 23, Barotto, 
jr. Saunders, London .^Alfred Tapley, 
Lend.; 26th,, Hiudostan, Redman, Lend; 
Feb. 10th, John Hayes, Worthington, Cal- 
cutta; 15th, H. M. ahipCuracoa, Dunn, 
Calcutta; 19th, Alex Waugh, Calcutta. 

MARRIAGES. — Feb. 2, at Cannanore, 
Mr. J. Bunyan, to Francina, daughter of 
the late Snb Ags. Surg. Lucasz. 

BIRTHS. — ^Fcb. 20, at Kamptee, the la- 
dy of Ensign B. Giraud, of a son — 4th, 
At Kamptee, the lady of Q. Jamieson, 
Esq. M.D., of a daughter — 8th, atBanga- 
lone, the lady of Dr. J. Ricks, of a daughter 
—16th, at Mnsulipatum, the lady of the 
Rev. W. S. Aislaaie, of a son— 18th, at 
Vellore, the lady of Capt. A. S. Logan, of 
a daughter — 19th, at the French Rocks, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Wilton, of a 
daughter. 

DEATUs.c-Jan. 14th, at Pondicherry, 
Miss A. Benjamin — 19th, John, only 
child of Mr. W. Raftor— 27lh, at Triohi- 
nopoly, Frances, daughter of Major F. 
Ba8t^n*r>Feb. 13th, at Kamptee, George, 
infant son of Lieut. W. Mitchell— 15th, at 
Ma8ulipatam,George Charles, eldest son of 
CapUG. J. Bower, H, M. 63d regt— 32d, 
at Guindec, Jane, wife of Mr, W. EUngne. 
—March I ,J. Mitchell, Esq. C. S. — 4th, at 
Mangabi'or, Eliz., wife of P. Grant, Esq. 
C.S.— 6th, Miss G. Fitxgihboii. 

BOMBAT* 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, from 

Jan,27th, to Feb. 28M,18d4.— IstReg.N.I. 
S^per. Lieut, W. W. Baker, is admitted 
on the effective strength of the Regt. vice 
Harvey, dee. — Ens. W. C. Statber, to be 
acting Qu. Ms. and Interp.— Ass. Surg. 
H. M. Felix, to act as Civil Surg. and 
Ass. Garrison at Broach, during the ab- 
sence of Ass. Surg. J. Me. Morris. — Ass. 
Sing. W. R. Deacon, to be Surg. to the 
Residency at Bhooj, — Ensign T. Postans, 
15th reg. N. 1., to be Line. Adjutant ,.at 
Bhooj, vice Denton, resigned the situa- 
tion. — Cap. J. R. Woodhouse, 6 reg. N. I. 
is appointed Deputy J udge Advocate Gen. 
to the Poona division of the Army, vice 
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Hamilton, promoted; Ctpt. D. Cunning- 
hame, Snd reg. L. C. to act as ^p. Ass. 
Qr. Mr. Gen. of the Nortbom division of 
the Army, from the date of departure 
of Lieut. Holland to the. Presidency.— 
Art. 2nd Lieut. J. B. Woodsnam and D. J. 
Caunan are admitted on the edhctive 
strength of the Artillety. — Lieut. Col. E. 
Hardy (retired) to be Colonel; vice 
Hessmaii, dee, — Lieut. Col. L. C. Russell 
to be Colonel, vice Hardy retired.— Maj. 
T. Stevenson to be Lieut. Col«->^ap. W. 
Miller to be Mi^inr, Ist Lieut. A. Rowland 
to be Captain, ilnd Lieut. R.C. Wormald 
to be Ist Lieut., vice Stevenson promoted ; 
Super. Lieut. R. W. Chichester to be ad- 
mitted on the efective strength ofthe Regt. 
Capt. W. Jacob is appointed Agent for 
the Manufacture of Gunpowder, in suc- 
cession to Lieut. -Col. Stevenson, who 
vacates on promotion— 4?apt. J. Sinclair, 
Art. is appointed Ordnance Assistant to 
the Commandant of Artillery, vice Jacob 
— j4rt. Lieut. £. Pottinger to be Quart.- 
Mas. and Interp. in the Hindostanec 
language to 2nd batt. vice Fraser prom. — 
Ath regt. N. I., Lieut. L. Brown to be 
Quart.-MaH. and Interp. in the Hindos- 
tanee language, vice Robertson, transfer- 
red to 25th regt. N. 1.— The following 
temporary arrangements are confirmed — 
Lieut. J. S. Ramsay to act as Adj. to the 
left wing of 4th regt. N. 1. so long as it 
shall be separated from Head Quarts. — 
Lieut. J. P. Major 11th regt. N. I. to 
act as Interp. in Hindustani to 4th N. 1. 
during the absence of Lieut. Lucas to 
Poona — Lieuts. T. Gaisford and C. Yorke, 
the former to act as interp., and the latter 
as QuaTt.«MBst. to the Golundauae batt. 
from the date of Lieut. Cleather assum- 
ing chaige of that batt. — ^Assist.-Surg. 
Hockin to be relieved from duty in the 
Indian Navy — Lieut. C. Hunter, Adj. 
N. V. B. is appointed Commissariat 
Agent at Papoolie, in succession to Capt. 
Shortt— Ens. H. P. H. Hockin is ranked 
from 24tb Den. 1833. and posted to 6th 
yegt. N. L, vice Burt, dec.— Sir C. Hal- 
kett, K. C. B. having resigned the Com- 
mand of the Army, Mej.-Gen. Sir J. S. 
Barns, K. C. B. is appointed Commander 
of the Forces, from the date of the sailing 
of the Ship Vieiorf— Co], H. Sullivan 
Commanding the Poona Brigade to Com- 
mand the Poona Division of the Army, 
vice Bams— Col. T. Willshire of 2nd 
Foot to Command the Poona Brigade, 
vice Sullivan— Col. L. C. Russell of Art, 
will proceed to the Presidency, and as- 
sume charge of his duties as Commandant 
of Art, in succession to Col. Strover pro- 
ceeded to Europe— Lieut A. F. Bartlet 
26th regt. N. I. is promoted to the brevet 


rank of C^.'friom 4thJan.l8|4rvjy#ttt. 
W. Bre^t A®. auA 

to the SsJ); Horse Brigade, vice 
Rowland A. Man- 

son, Maj- Jtioore, and Capt. 3. Rey- 
nolds, to be JAembers of a Special Com- 
mittee constimted under Orders of Govt, 
in Marine Dijpurt — Lieut. F. Whicbelo 
to be Act. Dep. Comniis8--Gen. daring 
the employment of Capt. Reynold on s 
Special Comn^ee— Lieut. J. D. Smythe 
4th N. I. to be acting 3rd Ass. Cotnmis.- 
Gen. — Capt. W. Greenville 2d Foot to be 
Mil. Sec. — Ensign F. Jauvrin 20th Foot 
to be Interp., and Lieut. S. Powell 4Dth 
Foot to be acting Aide-dc-Camp on the 
personal Staff of the Commander of the 
Forces, until the pleasure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India is known— Mr. 
D. Craw to be Ist Member of the Med. 
Board, vice Maxwell retired— Mr. V. C. 
Kemball to bo 2nd Member and Surg. 
F. Trash to bo 3d Member of the Med. 
Board — Surg. J. Orton to be a Super- 
intending Surg. on the Establishment- 
Ass. Surg. J. McLennan to be Surg.— 
Ass. Surg. J. Bourebier is appointed to 
succeod Ass. Surg. W. R. Deacon in 
Medical charge of the Aux. Horse in 
Cutch — The order appointing Ass. Surg. 
J. Meams to perform the duties of Civ. 
Surg. of Shulaporc, inconsequence of th4 
death of Ass. Surg. J. ,L. Ohmerem, is 
confirmed — Ass. SjgillP J. A. Lawrence is 
appointed Civ. Sui^. of Sholapore.— Arf. 
1st Lieut. F. J* Pontardent to bo Capt.— 
2nd Lieut. H. L. Brabazon to be 1st 
Lieut., vice Fraser retired — Lieut.- £. S. 
Blake to rank from 7tb Feb. 1834, ^ice 
Brabazon promoted— The following tern- 
|K)rary arrangements arc .^confiimod — 
Lieut. W. T. Whitlie Adj. of Art. in 
Guserat, to take charge of the Commiss. 
of Ord*. Depart, at Ahmedabad, from the 
date of the departure of C^t. Falconer^ 
Lieut. S. Parr to act as Quart.-Mas. to 
the 23d regt. N. I. during the absence of 
Lieut. Liddell— Ensign R, P. Hogg .Co 
act as Interp. in Hindostance to the 
European regt. from 1st to 27th ult.— 
Lieut. C. Threshie to act as A^. to lOCh 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Adams — Mr. V. C. Kemball to be 1st 
Member, Mr. F. Trash to be 2d Member, 
and Surg. R« Wallace* to be 3d Member 
of the Med. Board, vice Craw retired— 
Surg. G. Sgayttan to be a Superintending 
Surg. — Ass. Suig. J. Patch to be Surg. — 
Lieut. H. Stiles to be Interp. in the 
Hindostanee language to the European 
regt., vice Bredhurst to Europe — Lieuts 
A. Shepherd to act as Adj., and CspC. 
J. £. G. Morris as Intern. i& 24tb gpgt. 
N. I. on the departure of Lieut. Duin!^ 
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from the Sution, and until the arrival of 
Lieut. Ramsay, who is api>ointed Adj., 
as a temp, arrangement is confirmed. 

RBTJtllBD PROM THS SERVICE. — 8lirg. 

D.' Ciaw, Cafit. J. W, Fraser of Art. — 
Surg. J. A. Maxwell, M. D. 

¥$;RLOUOHe. — Major W. K. Lester; 
Lieut. A. Humfreys of Bengal Art. to 
Rea; Ass. Surgeon L Bumes, M. D. ; 
Lieut. W. Igglesden, Ind. Navy. ; Lieut. 
Col. E. H. Bellasis to Cape; Cap. G. 
Thornton; Lieut. H. Hart; Lieut. P.K. 
Skinner. 

Fcrlouok Cancelled.-^- L ieut. J. 
Hobson. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPS. — l7th .Tan., Rt. 
Quayle, Bleasdalc, London ; 19th, An- 
nandale Fergusson, Liverpool; 8th Feb.. 
Colombia Pattison, Liverpool ; 1 2th, Wm. 
Rodger Crawford, Clyde; Duncan Qibb, 
Doual, Dublin; 18th, Ospray, Solman, 
Greenock. 

DEPARTURES.— 30th Jan,, Amity, Scott, 
Liverpool ; let Feb., Hugh Lindsay, 
Wilson, Red Sea; Fergus, Mason, Gree- 
nock ; 2nd, V ictory , Biden , London ; 3rd, 
Rt. Quayle, Bleasdale, Colombo : 9th, 
Clarence, TraiU,London ; AnnBndale,Hil], 
Liverpool; I6th, Mary Catherine Jones, 
Liverpool ; Lady Nugent Percival, London. 

MARRIAOR8.— I8th Feb. Cap. A. Dixon, 
Ship Severn, to Mary Charlotte only 
daughter df the .late Lieut. Col. Fallon, 
H.Co*s.S. 

BIRTHS.— 14th Deev at Ahmedabad the 
lady of Ass. Surg. G. Scott, of a daugh- 
ter. — ^29th, at Surat, the lady of D. C. 
Bell, Esq., Gar. Surg., of a daughter .—12th 
JahV the lady of R. C. Money, £sq.,C.S., 
of S daughter. — 6th Feb. at Bynilla, the 
lady of Rev. JV. Mitchell, of a son..— The 
wife of Mr. P. A. Dc Souza, of a son.— 
13th, the lady of Sir J. W. Awdry, of a 
sm.— 24th, at Bhewndy, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant Thatcher, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS.— 29th June, 1833, at St. 
Helena, Ensign £.C. Burt, 6 reg.N. I.— 
23th Dec., at Humee, D. Shaw, Esq., 
M.D.— ISth Jan., on his way from Bom- 
bay to Bushire,*'Capt. F. G. Willock, R.N.. 
—fifth, Mr. John Morin. — 6th Feb., at 
A]mieduuggur,Mary, wife of Mr. S.Han- 
soil.'*-3th, St Kirkee, Lieut. E. Ellis, 4th 
L. D.— 16th, at Mahableshwur Hills, 
Ensign A. J. Hodgson.— 3rd March, at 
Poona, John Burnett, Esq., C. S. 

Mnutittui. 

regret to be obliged 
to record one of the most contemptible 
little acta of tyrsony, on the part of the 
Mauritius Government, which we have 
ever had occasion to notice. Captain 


Worthington, of the ship Ann, having 
proceeded with his ship to the Isle of 
France, some public functionary pre- 
tended to discover a breach of the revenue 
laws, and subjected the Captain to a pro- 
setmlion md a heavy fine, so utterly un- 
just In it V nature that it is the opinion 
of all, that it will, nay that it must, be 
renmitted by His Majesty’s Government 
at home. ^ This act of oppression was 
commented on as it deserved by the Cal- 
cutta press, more particularly by the 
Editrtr of the India Oaseltee^ who ex- 
posed in terms of just indignation the 
tyranny to which tlie Captain hail been 
subject. On his return to the Isle of 
Fiance, Captain Worthington presented 
ail appeal to the authorities at home from 
the former decision of the Court, and ap- 
|>ended to his ap]»eal the statement of 
his grievances which had been published 
in the India Cfazette. The appeal was 
received by the Giivernor without com- 
ment, but a day or two after Captain 
Worthington was seized on the plea of 
having forwarded a document (the state- 
ment of the Indca Onzeite) reflecting on 
the Government of the Island, and cal- 
culatod to bring it into contempt. How 
the Captain could be justly subjected to 
punishment for on article written by the 
Editor of a Caleuita Gazette, we leave 
the reader to judge. He was however 
tried and convicted on the prosecution of 
Mr. Jeremie, ^sentenced to a heavy fine, 
and to three montKt imprisonment. The 
Government after this most arbitrary and 
unjust conduct, appears to have in some 
measure repented of its act, for it was 
suggested to Captain Worthington that 
if he would apply for the remission of 
his sentence the Government woidd pro- 
bably listen to his request. He accord- 
ingly penned an address to the Governor 
stating th it his interests were sufieriilg 
from imprisonment, and that being 
an old man of sixty, his health must 
suffer from confinement in a duiigeon. 
On this representation he was released, 
after having been confined twenty days, 
and subjected to heavy expenses, — ^not 
for any act of his, but for an article 
written by the independent Editor of a 
newspaper, several thousand miles off. 
We are happy |o find that a meeting was 
to he held in Calcutta, to express the 
public sympathy in his unmerited suf- 
ferings, and the general detestation of 
the conduct of his prosecutors; to offer 
him a public subscripllon to up for 
his pecumary losses, and to petition the 
home Government to take intoconsidera- 
tion the conduct and proceedings of the. 
Government of Mauritius towards him. 
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Eati India Honte.^^n 9ih Ju4y, n 
special meeting of tlio pro|Nrietors of East 
India Stock was held at the India House, 
for the purpose of receiving tho^*ase laid 
before Counsel, together with Bounsel’s 
opinion thereon, relativo to the power of 
t^ Court of Directors to grant, under 
the Now India Bill, compensations, &c. 
to their oflScers or servants exceeding 6001, 
without the previous concurrence of the 
last Court of Proprietors. The subject 
has excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest, and the Court was fully attended. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., the 
Chainnan of th% Company, took the chair 
soon after 1 2 o'clock. The minutes of ( he 
last Court were read. The Chairman then 
stated, that the meeting was specially 
convened for the purpose of laying before 
it the case and opinion respecting the 
granting of compensations under the 3d 
and 4th of William IV. section 7* A 
proprietor suggested that the whole case 
should be read. The Chairman remarked, 
that that course would be adopted, but 
that other papers would not be read. The 
Secretary then read the case submitted to 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie.the standing Coun- 
sel for the Company. It referred to the 
charter granted by William 111. to the 
Company, which gave the Directors power 
to appropriate money in all cases, except 
where limited. It also noticed the pro- 
visions of the 52d Geo. III., and the d5th 
of the same king^ and the by-laws of the 
Company, by which it was provided that 
in cases where salanes, &c., exceeded 
the sum of 2001. were proposed, to which 
gratuities exceeding 6002. were to be 
made, such sums should not be paid un- 
less such grants were drst sanctioned by 
a' Court of Proprietors. The Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament was then 
referred to under the provisions of the 7th 
section, of which, the Court of Directors 
considered that they had power to grant 
allowances above 6002. with the concur- 
rence of the India Board, without the 
previous concurrence of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. The question, therefore, was— 
** Whether the prq^ent compensation 
under the Act of 3d and 4th of Wil)tam 
IV.y cap. 63, sec. 7» oan bg made by the 
Coi^ of Dilators, without being previ- 
ously aubniitted to and sanction^ by the 
Court of Proprietors, if the sum exce^ed 
6002. I am of opinion that the grant of 
con^penaation, Ac. upder aec. 7 of the new 
Act, my be made by the Cwrt' of Di- 
rectmiirith the approbation and conOr- 
mstioa the India Board, without such 


grants beingt previously submitted Co 
and sanctioiied by the (Mineral Court of 
Proprietors, though the same may ox- 
ceod 6002. The Court of Directors m 
authorised in the most ample manner to 
act in all matters whatever for the Com- 
pany, where their powers are not ex- 
pressly restrained, and where speciftc 
fuurtions are not to be exeroisod by the 
Court of Proprietors. The Court of Di- 
rectors, with the sanction of the Court of 
Proprietors, and the Court of Proprietors 
separately, ore restrained in certain rases 
from making additions to salaries, and 
giving gratuities without the approbation 
and co^rmation of the India Board. The 
enactments of the Legislature on this 
subject are followed up by by-laws to the 
same effect applicable to the proceedings 
of ilic Court of Directors, on proposing 
such measures previously to their being 
laid before thelndia Board, lam of opinion, 
however, that the compensations, superan- 
nuations, and allowances contemplated in 
8ec.7, are not * gratuities,' or, as expressed 
in the by-laws, * given by wayof gratuities,’ 
within the meaning of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or of the by-laws. They are com- 
pensations founded on just moral consi- 
derations, though not amounting to legal 
claims to be awardcid to persdhs whose 
reasonable expectatjj^of permanent em- 
ployment and provieion in life, are dis- 
appointed by the abolition of the Com- 
pany's trade, and the altered footing on 
which its establishments are placed. The 
* gratuities' to any * officers, civil or ifki- 
litary, or any other person,’ meant by the 
Act, and intended to be rest«Yined, were 
grants of money for some extraordinary 
servicOi the occasions for which might, 
from their indefinite character, have led 
to abuse. The grants under the 7th sec- 
tion appear to be wholly of a different 
nature, and being authorised by the Le- 
gislature under new circumstances, are 
not liable to the same suspicion. 1 be- 
lieve this construction has been put upon' 
the Word * gratuity,’ in dreumstanees 
much more questionable than thpse aris- 
ing under the new Act. As there is no 
provision in the Charters, Acts of ParHo- 
meut, or by-laws, requiring die previous 
sancUoD of tlm Court of Proprietors to 
what the Court of Directors do on the 
part of the Company under sect. 7i I un 
of opinion, as above stated, that the grants 
in question may he lawfViUy and effec- 
tually made Ify the Court of Directors 
wi tlmt Bueh previous sanction . PerhM 
1 may be pennitted to say farther, 'A* 
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though not strictly required, by the terms 
of the question, that I am of opinion, not- 
vrithistanding the Court of Directors, or 
the legal organs of the Company, have the 
power to settle and adjust any scheme of 
compensation, under section 7i which, on 
receiving the approbation and confirma- 
tion of the India Board, will become fixed, 
the General Court of Proprietors still re- 
tain all the authorities which are compati- 
ble with the established system of control 
in this as in many other cases. The Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors are not excluded 
from bringing Ihe subject before them in 
the regular and nsual form for discussion, 
and adopting such resolutions as they may 
see fit in the progress of the measures 
rendered necessary by sec. 7 > hut I do not 
think the previous sanction of the Court 
of Proprietors required to the validity of 
the compensations {imposed by the Court 
of Directors and approved by the India 
Board. In fact, the compensations to be 
made are to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown in aid of the sources 
out of which the dividend is secured, and 
are incumbrances uiion it. Indeed, the 
object and circumstances of these grants 
hardly fall under the scope of the restrain- 
ing acts into grants of money, which all 
profess to have in view, the protection of 
the Company's funds from undue charges 
or gratuities.*' Mr. Weeding regretted 
that at this, the iis^Meoting they had 
held under the neweChorter to discuss 
any special matter, that any doubt should 
have arisen as to the privileges of the 
Proprietors. He felt that an important 
eritiT had been committed by the Court 
of Directors whii^h materially interfered 
with the privileges of the proprietors. 
The Chairs had pledged themselves not 
to consent to any thing in the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the Company, un- 
der the new system, which would inter- 
fere with the Court of Proprietors, nor 
that any of the privileges they had en- 
joyed should be taken away. He hoped, 
therefore, that they had power to rectify 
Ihe error that they had made. He was 
•enry to say that the opinion that 'had^just 
beea read was not at all satisfactory to him. 
The case^ also, was a little imperfect, os 
it omitted to state that the Directors in 
practice obtained the consent ol the pro- 
prietors to the grants before they were 
made, if they exceeded the amount stated. 
The opinion was against the facts of the 
case. It wee stated that the Court of Di- 
rectori hid the power to make grants, &c. 
under Bie New Act, and.wvth the sguc- 
tion of the Board of Control, without the 
previous sanction . of the Court of Pro- 
prietorsk Now what said the Charter? 
It stated that ihe Court of Directors 


should have the power of managing all 
the business of the Company, except 
where restrained by the General Court ; 
and the by-laws provided that all salaries 
and pensions aliove 2001, and gratuities 
above 000/, should be submitted for tbe 
approbation of tbe Court. If this be so, 
the opinion of Counsel is not only at 
variance with the facts, but with the prac- 
tice of the Court — (hearj. He now came 
to the resolution which involved so gross 
a violation of the rights of tliat Court, 
and — 

“ Could honour's voice provoke the si- 
lent dust," 

he might bring back departed worth to 
state that the conditions tfnder which tbe 
Company had given up all its property, 
had not been fulfilled. The conditions, 
after seven days debate and a ballot, de- 
cided by nine to one, were, that the pri- 
vileges of the proprietors should be up- 
held, and if they were not fulfilled, he 
contended the bond was unsealed, and 
they might enter into the China trade 
again. The fourth proposition moved by 
the late Sir John Malcolm was to this 
effect, ** that a sufficient power be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the 
Court of Directors to propose to the Com- 
pany apian for making a suitable provision 
for the commercial officers and servants of 
the Company." This right ought to be re- 
served to the proprietors. Mr. Grant, in his 
‘correspondence stated that the whole of 
the power cf the Court of Proprietors 
should be maintained— that as they would 
not be trammelled with commercial affairs, 
they would be enabled to turn greater 
attention to the Government of India. 
The power of the Court of Proprietors to 
sanction such grants, was admitted by 
Mr. Grant, and the altered state of their 
affairs could not set aside the by-laws 
under which they had previously acted. 
As to the 7tlt section of the new* Act, if 
the Directors could make grants under it 
as represented, it was so vital an interfinr- 
ence with the rights of the proprietors, 
that he must leave personal consraeration 
out of the question in opposing it. It 
was said by Mr. Sergeant Spankie, that 
tbe grants might bg made on just and 
moral considerations, and where no legal 
claim existed. •That was the way in which 
previous grants had been maib. Upon 
that principle it was that ihe grants had 
been made to the Company’s marine, to 
Sir Murray Maxwell it 1,500/. for his 
embassy to China. All these granta were 
founded on just and moral considerations 
without a legal claim. He could not but 
compliment the Learned Counsel on his 
ingenuity, as he admitted that while he 
considered the Court of Directors had the 
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honour to mike the grunts, the General 
Court of Proprietors stih retained all their 
authority and control in this and many 
other matters. It was the duty of the 
proprietors to maintain their privileges 
for the common good of England and 
India. The opinion states that the com« 
pensatioiis are to he taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown. There existed a 
fair and equitable lien on all the property 
taken by the Crown to grant adequate 
compensation. The home establishment 
has been provided for liberally, and he 
recommended that a more adequate sum 
than was stated to be the case, should be 
allotted to the Commanders and Officers of 
the maritime service. Their services were 
entitled to full consideration ; tho mari- 
time service was the foundation of the 
Company’s power in India, nor without 
them would Lord Clive have been enabled 
to achieve the victories he had obtainitd. 
They were bound in justice to behave 
liberally to the maritime service. The 
assets of the Company were not only ade- 
quate to provide for the dividends, but to 
act liberally to all those who had claims on 
them. The maritime service had always 
proved of the greatest benefit, and had on 
many occasions been of essential servicer- 
had preserved the China fleets of merch- 
antmen, and had saved millions. If the 
natives of India were consulted they 
would advocate rewarding them liberally. 
He wished to ask if there w%s any scale 
of compensation which could be relied 
upon? The Chairman replied that at 
present there was no scale before the 
Court* Mr. Weeding concluded by^nov- 
ing the following resolution : — ** Re- 
solved, — ^That in compliance with the 
terms of the 4th condition of the com- 
promise entered into with his Majesty’s 
Government by the East India Company 
on the 3d May 1833; viz. — * That a suf- 
ficient power be retained cibr thd com- 
mercial assets to efhable the Court of Di- 
rectors to propose to the Company, and 
ultimately to the Board, for their confir- 
mation, a plan for making^ suitable pro- 
vision for outstanding commercial obli- 
gations, and for such of the commercial 
officers mud servants hs may be olfecTed 
by the proposed arrangement,’ which con- 
ditum was ratified on the^th of May, 
1833, by the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
on the pan of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and has since been confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, it is the undoubted right of this 
C^rt Alt whatever plan the Court of 
Directort may propose for compensating 
the diieliirged commercial officers and 
servants of the Company shall be sub- 
mitted io the first instance to the Gene- 


ral Court of Proprietors for consHlerai6n 
and approvaL” The motion having hM 
seconded, the Chaimian said he was in*^ 
deed, extremely sorry if the Court of 
Directors had fallen into error, but be 
would ask in what the error consisted of. 
'They had proceeded to give effect to the 
late Act of Parliament ; among other 
things they were called upon.under the 
7th clause to make compensation to ser- 
vants who woujd be deprived of emolu- 
ment by the change. They had proceeded 
legally and correctly. His Hon. friend 
(Mr. Weeding), amraarod to doubt this, 
but the Court of Directors had not had 
any occasion to doubt upon the subject. 
He hod not the presumption to advance 
his opinion of the law of the case in op- 
position to their Learned standing Coun- 
soj. Had they acted contrary to the 
opinion of the Learned Counsel, they 
might have incurred a serious responsi- 
bility. The Statute law would ride over 
the by-laws of the Company. There was 
no ground for the charge that the Direc- 
tors had oonimitod an error, which was 
the real object of tho resolution, and he 
did not think it was for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to look to such things. Mr. 
Lowndes — It is our duty — (cries of 
** Order!”) The Chairman — ^Would the 
Court of Proprietors undertake^to settle 
all the affairs of the Cpainauv ? The soli- 
citor had acted inn()^tiy if incorrectly, 
and it was not their interest to pass over 
the Court of Proprietors. They were 
now under a special Act of Parliament, 
and were bound to give effect to it. Tbsy 
had proceeded to consider the claims 
made upon them under the solemn obli- 
gation of an oath, and tho justice due to 
all other }iartiGS. The papers might bo 
called fdr, and if the Court of Proprieters 
proceeded to act differently it would be on 
their own responsibility. They wereready 
to receive any suggestions, but tho pro- 
prietors must not expect to overrule the 
opinions of the Court of Directors. It 
was true that the Company’s assets hod 
been ^irendered to the Crown, but the 
proprietors had an annuity of IO 4 |ler cent, 
for them, and the assets were transferred 
to the Company iri trust for the benefit oi' 
the territory of India .,4 The question at 
issue was stlU open to the proprietors. 
The Directors certainly considered that, 
under the new Act they could, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Control 
make grants without the consent of the 
Court of Proprietors. He thought this 
Court should have the papers before it. 
Mr. Fielder said, when the consent ef 
the Board of Control had been given to 
the scale of compensation, it woukl be 
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lod late for the proprietors to offer oppo- 
Hitioii. In the third proposition of the 
late Sir John Malcolm, it was stated that 
all meaeures involving direct and con- 
tingent expenses should originate with 
the Court of Directors, and this should 
be subject to the approval of the pro- 
prietors. The proprietors could not have 
a concurrent power with the Board of 
Control. *The Directors were only the 
servants of the Company, and hr»w could 
the new Act take away the powers of the 
proprietors to chTlcnnine the amount of 
cMunpunsation. The proprietors should 
adopt a strong course, and the Directors 
would not dare to rcruse carrying their 
wishes into cfTect. I'hey had not given 
up from 22 to 24 millions of assets until 
they were assured that they should have 
power to pay all who had claims upon 
them. Mr. Gmiit anticipated that the 
same liboral allowance would be made to 
the maritime oflicers us in 1815, and 
since 1814 the Company had grantecl not 
less than two niilli(»ns. The Chairman : 
The assets wore given over for the divi- 
dends, with other liabilities. Mr. Fielder: 
To pay the officers, and all who had claims 
upon tho Company. Many of their ma- 
ritime officers had boon 20, 30, and 40 
years iu their employ, and they should 
be liberajjy provided for. Mr. Lowndes 
addressed the C^jgnt in favour of the 
claims of the m^time officers. Mr. 
Sweet reconmiendett that the Board of 
Control should be requested to suspend 
their decision until the matter hud been 
fi^ther considered, by the Court of Di- 
rectors, and that the result should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors. He 
concluded \)y moving a resolution to that 
effect. He said he knew nothing of the 
.^jKale of compensation to the maritime 
officers ; hut, if what was stated was cor- 
iroct, their interests were sacrificed. Mr. 
Twining considered that the Court of 
Directors had no desire to interfere with 
the Court of Proprietors, but he conai- 
that all important questions ought 
. to be brought before the Com t oC 
IPiictcwt. He spoke iu high torms of the 
talent, and tho spirit of enterprise, 
alaeptri shown by the maritime service. 
Ipi^ ^mos of danger an impertaut branch 
of trade had been committed to thetr 
fhMge, Bind the Government would how 
beeiiiiniioh injured if it had been deprived 
of ita aervicei at such times. He sug- 
netted an amandment to the resolution, 
whach^ however, was not ^opted. The 
Chainnan laidthe pro^ietors could not 
at present know the scale that had been 
adopted by the Oonrt of Directors, or 
their reasons for it. Mr, Carruthers con- 


sidered that the Court of Proprietors, as 
the Legislative body, ought to have first 
sanctioned any plan of compensation. 
The Chairman stated that the ‘Board of 
* Control hod as yet expressed no opinion 
upon the scale. Sir C. Forbes considered 
the Directors had committed an error, as 
all money grants above 600/. or salaries 
above 200/. ought to he sanctioned by the 
Court. In the compensation to the home 
officers grants of from 200/. to 800/. had 
been made without that sanction. The 
rights of the proprietors had therefore 
been infringed. He thought the officers 
of chartered ships hud not the same claims 
on the Company as thosj^ in the regular 
service. He obtained an opinion on a 
case precisely similar to that put to Serg. 
Spankie, and he would reid it. It was 
as follows onsidering the former Acts 
of ParHurnent and the bye-laws of the 
Company, and the 7th section of the 2d 
and 4th of William IV., cap. 85, herein 
referred to as the only grounds on which 
this question is to be resolved, 1 am of 
opinion tliat the Court of Directors can- 
not make the grant of compensation or 
gratuity exceeding 606/. without the 
previous sanction of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. The word in the 7th section 
of the late Act is Company, and in for- 
mer Acts a distinction appears to be 
taken between tho Court of Directors 
and the Com}>any, from which I conclude 
that tho pof/ers given in this section was 
not intended to be given exclusively to 
the Directors. If the Company at large 
was intended by that word I apprehend 
that ^he Proprietors must be consulted, 
and that the bye-law appears to confirm 
this view of the case.’’ This opinion, 
Sir C. Forbes said, was signed by Sir J. 
Scarlett, and he could not account for 
the dificrT'nce of opinion on the same 
case, '^tr R. Campbell defended tte 
conduct of flic Court of Directors, and 
denied that they had acted ille^ly. 
Captain (rowan hoped the privileges oi‘ 
the proprietors would be upheld, and 
that they would steadfastly and perse- 
veringly contend for them. He express- 
ed his wonderment that so embarrassed 
an opinion should have been given hv 
Sergeant Sjumkie, while that ^ Si^ J . 
Scarlett was* clear. This Court must 
take ere that the Directors djd net put 
their hands in the proprietors’, poi^et. 
The people of India, whose representa- 
tives they were, ought to be protect by 
tiie proprietors. Heeiqires^ his s^ 
prise at the difference in the two opi- 
ntoDS. Mr. Sergeant Spankie mid tiie 
cose put by Sir C. Forh^ was different. 
He should have given a similar opinion 
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to Sir Jamoi on such a cbsg» but he con- 
sidered the Court of Directors under the 
new Act had power as regarded compen- 
sations to exercise all the mwers of the 
Company. He opprehended there would 
be no difference of opinion between Sir 
J. Scarlett and himself on the some case. 
After some further discussion, in which 
Mr. Locli (a Director, who expressed his 
high opinion of the Court of Proprietors 
and the desire of the Directors to main- 
tain thtnr rights), Mr. Wi»cding withdrew 
his original motion, and substituted ano- 
ther similar to the aniondment of Mr. 
Sweet, wMch was negatived, and the 
amendment carried. The Court adjourn- 
ed at six o*clo<4i. 

Hteam Navigaition to The fol- 

lowing are the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, as 
reported in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening: — “ 1. Resolved, tliat it 
is the opinion of this Committee that a 
regular and expeditious communieation 
with India, by means of stcam-vossels, is 
an object of groat impcwtancc both to 
Great Britain and to India.’* “2. Re- 
solved, that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that steam-navigation between 
Bombay and Suez having, in five suc- 
cessive seasons, been brought to the test 
of experiment (the expense of which has 
been borne by the Indian Government 
exclusively) the practicability of uii ex- 
jjeditious communication by that line 
during the north-east monsoon has been 
established.'* ** 3. Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that the 
experiment has not been tried during the 
south-west monsoon ; but that it aj>pear3 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that the communication may be carried 
on during eight months of the year, June, 
July, August, and September being ex ■ 
cept^, or left for the results of further 
ez^rience. 4. Resolved, that it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that the ex- 
periments which have been made have 
been attended with very great expense; 
but that, from the evidence before the 
CommittM, it appears that by proper 
arrangements the eKpense may be ma- 
terially reduced: and, under tbit tm- 
pression, it is expedient that miastire^ 
should be immediately tskin for the /e- 
gular estabUthment of steatn communi- 
ca^ou with India by the Red Sea.” " 5. 
Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it be left to his Majesty's 
Govennnent, in conjunction with the 
Rast India Oompmiy, to consider whether 
the Gomyfndiiicanon should be in the first 
inatancie from Bondiay or from Calcutta, 
Of according to the combined plan sug- 
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gested hy the Bengal Steam Committee.” 
“6. Resolved, that it is the upinioii of 
thia Committee, thet by whatever '^iine 
tlie communication be established, the 
net charge of the establishment should 
be dividd equally between his Majesty's 
Government and the East India Company, 
including in that charge the expense of 
the land conveyance from the Euphrates 
on th^ one hand, and the Red Sea on the 
ether, to the Mediterranean.” •* 7* Ro- 
solvea, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the steam-navigation of 
the Persian Gulf has not been brought to 
the test of oxyoriment ; but that it ap- 
pears from tlic evidence before the Com- 
mittee, tliat it would bo practicable be- 
tween Bombay and Bussorah during every 
month in the year.” 8. Resolved, that 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the extension of the line of the Persian 
Gulph by steam-navigation on the river 
Euphrates hns not boon brought to the 
test of ex|)eritiient; but that it appears 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that from the Persian Gulph to the tbwn 
of Bir, which is nearer to the Mediter- 
ranean port of Scunderoou than Sues is 
to Alexandria, there would bo no phyai- 
ciil obstacles to the steam-navigation of 
that river during at least eight months 
of the year; Noveml)er, December, Jatt- 
aiid February being not absolutely ex. 
cepted, but reservtinfor the results of 
further experience.'^ * * 9. Resolved, that 
it is the opinion of this Committee that 
there afipcar to be dil&cuUies on the line 
of tile Euphrates from the present state 
of the countries on that river, and par- 
ticularly from the wandering Arab tribes, 
but that these difficulties do* not iqipeor 
to be by any means such as cannot be 
surmounted, especially by negotiathms 
with the Porte, Mehemet Ali, and the 
chiefs of the principal fixed tribes; and 
that this route, besides having the- proi- 
poct of being less expensive, presentrao 
many other advantages, physical, cont- 
mercial, and political, that it is 
nentW desirable that it should be brought 
to tne tost of a decisive expeaunent. 

10. Resolved, that 'it is the opinion of 
this Committee that the physical difficul- 
ties CD. the line of Red Sea ^>penr- 
ing to be confined to tne months of June, 
July, Ai^o^; and Septenffier, and those 
of the rivals Euphrates to the months of 
Noyember, . December, January, and 
Febnury, the effective trial of both linen 
would epeat a certain comrouiiicatiQii 
with the Mediterranean in every month 
of the year, changing tfa# line ef tJi# 
steam-TQSseb on both sides according to 
he seasons.” “11. Resolved, that it is 
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tlM opiti$0i^ itt ikh Committee, il^ itlifi 

i-econvnMi^^to liU ,MqJe0ty*« ) 

nent to o^tevd the tlqii[.of KaltC^NtekoU, 
to tiieli .]^orl 9 h» Egypt $ad Sfrim.u 
oompbtt eoBUiHiBioBixoii hotwi^ 
Bn^^iiiid «iid India*^’ 
thit it it the cpim<iii>af thit Comiblii^i 
thel the eMpenf of this expOtim^nt^ 
Ihe Euphntet hu heon by to ettuntlO: 
vhich the Committee hit eiibjected to 
the exeOiiiuitieii . of competent pertonijit^ 
ittited at 20,000/. whiehineludeta {ib^l 
aUowance for contingenciet; tnd the 
Committee recommend that a grant of 
OOtOOOA be made by Parliament for trying 
tto experiment with tbeleast posatble de« 
lay. "•^The Wisdom of the Ancients isoften 
E»logiied» but in some respects they 
were lamentably deficient in knowledge. 
— The Rmnan Ladies were pre-eminently 
beautiAiU ' but they had a subject for 
lament, that they could not preserve 
their complexion ftom Injury. 

The ^iglish Ladies suffered fVom a 
similar deficiency of Science until Row- 
land's Kalydnr Appeared. 

Eptcttres desirous of a treat must taste 
Croiae aud Blackwell's Soho Sauce, which 
for its delicious flavor stands unrivalled ; 
and for Lobsters and Salads nothing can 
anipaaa the excellence of BreiFot's Italian 
Cream, u 

Indw flowc,— the 28d July, a 
Court was held, wGSp £. Ironside, Esq. 
was appointed a Member of Council at 
Bombay. 

' MILITARY APPOINTIURNTS, mOMO- 


Heff , from fa* p* unatltehed^' to be Capt. 
vice T. A Kmnis irim exchanges**- 
2d West India to heEnas.r-.Btis. 
R. Macnab, from h. pi 32d foot, vice 
hticdonald, aj^inted Quart Mast. 99th 
foot— W. T* Bra^, ^ent by patch, vice 
I. D.llfacdonald promoted — Ceylon Rqgt 
Lieut G. Frets, to be Gfiptain without 
purchase, vice Gray, whose promotian 
has not taken place da^ 2d May, 1834 — 
To be 1 at Lieuta., without purchase — 2d 
Lieut 1. F. Field, vice Gray, dec. 21 st 
Feb. 1834, 2d Lieut., £. Bolgate, vice 
Frets, 2d May 1834— To be 2d Lieuta. — 
Ensign H. C. Bird, from 2d W. 1. Regt. 
vice Holgate, 11 Juljf* — 13 Regt L. D. 
Major, A. T. Maclean td'be Lieut. Col. 
without pnreb. vice Persac appointed to 
Ifith.L. D. — ^Brev. Lieut. Col. R. Lisle 
from h. p. 19th L. D. to be Major, vice 
Maclean — Lieut. I. 6. Collins to be 
Captain by purch. vice Campbell, who 
retires— Comet H. H. Kitchener to be 
Liout. by purchase, vice Collins; I. A. 
Cameron Gent, to bo Comet by purchii.so, 
vice Kitchener,— 1 6th L. D. Lieut. Col. 
W. Persse from 13th L. D. to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Murray, dee.— 4th regt. foot 
Major H. W. Breton to be Lieut. Col. by 
purchase, vice Mackenaie who retires— 
Capt. J. £ngland%o be Major by purcli. 
vice Breton— Lieut. W, Lonsdale to be 
Captain by purchase, Vice England, Ens. 
R. H. hlonypenny to be Lieut, by purch., 
vice Lonadide— G. King, Gent, to be 
Eni. by purchase, vice Monypenny— 6th 
regt. foot, Ens. J. C. Mansergh to be 


TlONfl, &c. in the King's Aniiy serving 
in India and the Colonies— War Office, 
4th July*— I3tb L. D. Lieut. D. Hcneage, 
BKan KHh D. to be Lieut, vice lliime, 
who esciiangea— 2d regt. foot. Lieut. T. 
Maldrum, to be Capt. without purchase, 
nee Maclean, dec. Ens. llalkett to be 
tdmiL }7tb March, 34 — Cadet H. D. 
^hliihiwe from Royal Military College, 
iohe Bm, vice Halkett — 20th foot, Ens, 
Ch T* Xing to be Lieut, without puroh. 
idea Watson, promoted in 57tb foot— 
Bobertson, from li. p. SBtl^ foot 
tulNs'Biit, vice Kii^; Ens. 1. Todd, to be 


Idjirt^v withovft purch. vice Ellis, pre- 
u^MmAin fi2d foot.— Cadet G. R, Steven- 
aaif vEmm Royd Military College, to ha 
SiluiTtee Todd— o7th foot Lieut. W, 
]|||y|fimfrom JOtH frot to be Capt. witb- 
oaH|^.vice Donelaii, dsc.—o 1st foot 
Fhrties, from b. p. un«attached 
to MhiFM. rice Taylor who ex- 
. seei^ving the differenoe— 62d 
foot Lianl. J, EBis. from 4C)th foot to be 



Lieut, without purchase, vice Sharpin, 
promoted in the 55th foot — Cadet F. H. 
Lang iTrom Royal Military College to be 
Ens. vice Mansergh, 55th foot; Lieut. 
A. Sharpin from 6th foot to be Captain 
without puri'hase, vice Armstrong, whose 
promotion Ims not taken place— Ena. £. 
Warren lo be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice B^yd, dec. — Ens. W. Hagart, from 
h. p. Ist foot to be Ens. vice Warren— 
72d foot Lieut. T. £. Lacy to be Captaiii 
by purchase, vice Villiers who retires— 
Ensign A. Harris to be Lieut, by pnreb, 
vice Lacy — G. P. Erskine, Gent, to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Harris— 2d West 
Indda r^., A. H,JLapslie, Gent, to be 
Eds, without purchase, vice Bi d appoint- 
ed to the Cayhm regt, 18 July— lltli 
fugt. L. D. J. Cowell, to be Comet by 
purchase, vice Denny appointed to 6th 
Dragoons— 1 3th L. D. Captain Sir J. 
Goi^n, Bait., to be by fnirchase, 
vice Lisle retires— Lieut. J. Sat- 

gaaunt tc be Captain by purchase .vice 
Gordon — To be Lieuts. by purchase, ^ 
Comet F. S. D. Tyssen, vice Brandtnig; 1 
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vho rolires— CIpnict J . Cox, vice S&rgeaunt. ' 
To be CornetB by purdmiei W. S. Wint, 
vice Tyasen ; C. C. Sbute, Gent., 
vice Cox— .2nd regt. foot, Staff Abb. Surg. 
T. Hunter to be Abb. Snrg., vice Oox, ap- 
fKtinted to 47th ft»ot — 4th foot, Lieut. A. 
T. Faunce to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Clarke, who retires ; Ens. G. Hall, from 
52nd regt. foot, to be Lieut., by purchase, 
vice Faunce; to be Ens., by purchase, H. 
B. Dudlow, Gent,, vice Sherlock, who re- 
tires; J. H. H. Ruxton, Gent, vice Ter- 
ritt, who retires : Lieut. J. EspinasBe to be 
Adjutant, vice Faunce, pvom. — 1 3th regt. 
foot, Enfl. R. D. Streng to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase, vice White, dec., dated I7th 
April, 1834 — d5lti regt. foo^ A. Haubeny, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Hagart, 
who retires — 62nd rogt. foot, R. Gason, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Wells, 
promoted — 99th foot, Lieut. P. Smyly to 
be Capl. by purcluisc, vice Gaynor, who 
retires ; Ens. J. J. Werge to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Smyly ; C. T. Nicolay, 
Gent., to he Ens. by purchase, vice 
IVerge — Cape mounted Ridemen, Ens. 
R. Morris, from h. p. of 62nd foot, to be 
Ens., vice Gardiner, promoted in 22nd 
foot-^rd Ceylon regt.,Capt.F.N. Rossi, 
upon half-pay, has been permitted to re- 
tire from the Service, wlj)iL the sale of an 
unattached company, be having become a 
settler in the colonies — 25tli July, 16th 
L.D., J. Philips, Gent., to be Vet. Surg., 
vice Spencer, appointed to 2nd Drag. — 
20th regt. foot, Ens. H. Brifcoe to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Welch, appointed 
to 95th foot; L. D. Gordon, Gent., to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Briscoe— 58th 
foot, 2nd Lieut. C. U. Cragie, fromth. p. 
of 23rd regt. to be Ens., vice Campbell, 
whose appointment has not taken place— 
75th foot, Capt, C. Herbert, from 66th 
foot, to be Captain, vice Nes^m, who ex- 
changes— 97th foot, Ens. A. F. Welsford 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Wall, who 
retires— C. Yard,, pent., to be Ens. by 
purchase, vice Welsford— I st West India 
Regt., Maj. Gett.Hon.H.Kii^ to be Col., 
vice Sir P. Maitland, appointed to the 
command of 76th foot— 2nd West India 
Regt., F. C. Richardson, Gent., to be Eits. 
by purchase, vice Macnab, wlio retires. 

ABHiVALB OF sHipf. — June 3(|, GfT 
Lame, Symmetry, Stevens, 'peylon, Mur 
4 ; July S, Forteinoiith, Helen Ohristiaii, 
Martens, ^tsvia, March 18 ; 10th, 1. 0. 
W., Malcolm, Eyles, Bengal, Feb. 25 ; 10th 
1. 0. W., Duke of Argyle, Bristow, 
Bengal, Feb. 14 ; 10th, Dartmouth, So- 
nhia^ Thornhill, Bengal, Feb. 21 ; 10th, 
Lady Nugent, McDonald, 
plmifi|hiiy, Teh. 11 ; 10th, Portsmouth, 
’CUliie iUto\d, Qre^eld, Bengal, Mar. 3 ; 


10th, Dartmouth, Roja) George, Em* 
bletoti, ManritiOt, Mar. 29 ; 11 th, Baitv 
l>ourne,'C0uhteBei&umnoro, Miller, V. D. 
Land, Feb. 1; fiBl, Cowes, Boucot^n 
Powell, Manltlaj fhKs. 28; I2ih, Margate, 
Avona,^ BoadlO, Slng9porOi March 8; 

1 2th, Downs, Now Grove, Brown, Ben^ 
gal, Jan^ 22 ; I4tlt, Brighton, RoxbnrOh 
Castle^ Falcher, Bengal, Mwoh 5 ; 14tb, 
Liverpool, Norval^ Watson, Batavia, Map. 
7 ; 1 4th, Waterford, Town of Ross, Allen, 
Mauritius, March 16,^ lAth, Downs, D’ 
Auvergne, Hugeot, Bengal, Feb. 15th, 
Downs, Uencoolen, Hunt, Mauri: ins, 
A)wil 1 ; I5th, Liverpool, Isabel, Gournal. 
Bendhl, Fob. 10 ; Downs, Sarah, White- 
side, China, Mar. 23 ; Downs, Statesman, 
Qiiiher, Singapore, May 27th; Downs, 
Griffin, Wright, South Seas, May 13; 
Cowes, Eugene, Osgood, Batavia, ^b. 1 ; 
22d, Downs, Rambler, Anderson, Mau- 
ritius, Mar. 29 ; 22d, Liver ool, Warwick, 
Gibson, Mauritius, April 1 0th ; 23d, Swa- 
nage, Forth, Robert son, V. D. Land) 
April 10; 23d, Swanage, William Bry- 
ant, Roman, Hobart Town, Match 0; 
2Sth, Liverpool, Capricorn, Bosworth^ 
Mauritius, April 21 ; 28th, Gravesend, 
Fcnella, Bosworth, AlgoaBay, April 21^ 
Mary Ann, Smith, Capo, May 14; Ports- 
mouth, Dorothy Foster, Milbauk, Mau- 
ritius, May 14; July 29, Dartmouth, 
Barclto, jun., Saunders, Bengal, March 
1 1 ; 29th, Elisa Jane^^udlay, Cape, May 
18; 29th, Plymouth^Nornecn, Lofgreent 
Singapore, March 20. 

ARRIVALS OF PAssETfOERS — Per 8ym* 
metry,frvm Ce^hm. — Mrs. Bousteod mid 
Miss Watson ; Col. Maealister ; Capla; 
Taylor, Law, Holmes, Boustcad; Messrs. 
Wall and Burrows ; 7 children— PwLodg 
iVug#H^/rovllBonlba]/— Mrs.BellaiUfBeU, ^ 
Forbes; Misses Howell and Harrison'; Dv( 
Craw, P/es. M. Board; Lieut. Col. Bella- 
si$ ; Messrs. Mackenxie, Jarett, M. C. S., 
Walker; Lietit. O.Boll, I2re^. Madvae 
N.I.; Dr. Mactaugh, Ass. Surg. H. M/ 
6th; Lieuts. Gordon and Jokyle, H. M. 
6th, Steele, NtL; Mr. Malcolm^ left at 
Cape, Mr. J. Rhennis, 6 ohildren; 5 ser* 
vants a 6 invalids ; 2 women and J childi 
.1 .Forbes, Esq.— Per Mak6lm,fr<m Bmgdl. 
Mrs. Temple Gel. Davis, Messrs. Qaits- 
kill, Freeimni, Pitfar Col. Waters, 47 
regt Jas. llao Dowell JBeq., BjM« Board ; 
Jas. (Batke, .IBsq., Surg. B. 3. for the 
Cvpii Capt M. D. Gonrtttyne, H.M.S. ; 
Arthur Pittar, Esq., Ed. E. Hope, Esq.; 
Mfsses MaHa, Lucy, Ada, and Chai^ 
lotte Tampler, Gaitskiil and Freeman ; 
Masters A. Davis, T. Y. Davis, E. 
Piltar; S«rgt. 'Morley ; 4 AyAa — Pep 
Royal Oeorge, from the JIfamtiw.— Mrs* 
Col. Grant ; 3 Misses ditto ; 2 Maalm 
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Bestalls ; Mrs. Low and Miss Low, from 
China and tho Capo ; Mr. Lodet, Mrs. 
Ledot, and Miss Ledot; Mrs, Monnoro; 
Blesivs, Boniife, Drosina, Prudhoime, 
Coiiito, Salconor, Doyon ; Gipt.FewsOB i 
Mmnti I U invalids (2 died) *, Mr. Car- 
imfM-Psr Sophia, from B«ngal.^lStom. 

" Wjpgie, Btomloy, Harringtoti; 2 Mias 
TOMgies ; Cols. Locket and Crslgie i Maj, 
fwawne^} Lieut. White ; Dr. Dunean ; 
Messrs. Mingy, Stampbrey; Mills, Tuttle. 

4 childreiiT-Psr Dr. Mathews, 

Mrs. Mathews; Mrs. dxpith, Armstrong; 

2 servants ; Mrs. Buttanshaw, Bawlins, 
Haviland; Miss Barwell; Lieut. Cols. 
Murray and Williamson ; Major Wardlaw ; 
Rev. Mr. Rawlins ; i0^t. Buttanshaw ; 
Messrs. Smith and Graim ; 6 children ; 

2 servants— /Vr 2)o9«||riif«r«i4^s'^ 

K. M. 8Sth regt. and Barker, Idth regt. — 
Par CkOdo Horo/d— Mrs. Smithson, W. 
AinsUe, Herbert, Oox ; Wm. Smitiison, 
Esq ; Wm. Con, &q. ; F. R. Vincent, Esq. 
— F«r Orient, Mrs. Bishop, widiow ti the 
late Col. Bishop ; Mrs. Lamb ; Mrs^ Har- 
pur; Cant. John Somerville^ dist regt. 
H. L; Lieut. Evans, Id B., N. 2 
Master Bishops ; 2 Master Hirpip«: 3 
^iss Harpurs; Master W. Dent; Miss 
J. Lamb ; 8 Miss FelPs.— From Mfulrui. 
Capf. W. Drake, 3d regt., M, N. T. 
Lieut. N. Wood, H. M. ddtbregt. ; C^; 
Pifichaid, 3d regt. L. I. ; Lieut. Figgottt 
46th M. N.;r; Mr. Hoibcrt; ^fr. 
Clarkflh^ troops anil 1 woman; 2ihi>0^ 
pean and 2 native servants; Per Ben- 
eoelen, Mr. Fioj^er and two chlldteir; 
Mrl. IVoppier; Miss Lemaine ; Mr^ Le* 
nwtine; Mr.Bonef n andSrbil^en,; Mr. 
Bean&s ; Mr. Badean ; Mi . Kenedy ; Mr. 
Perdiany; Mr. P. Blyth; Mrs. B. Blyth 
and 3 children, ' Mr. J. Smith and d 4 |gl> 
vonta. 

KA»EiAoxa.<-jrune 3d, Capt. J. )|u. 
wiaon« 6th regt. Madras N. I, to Elizabdtli, 
eldest dingMer of P. C. Lewis, Esq. of 
CRiarlotte-ttreet, Portland-place — 18th, 

F. D. Ome, Esq, 3d son of the late of R. i 
Orme, Saq. of Madras, to Eliza, a|j|Mt 
dMghtar of L. Goldaorith, E«in.^irtL 
M 9t Pater'i, Port, M^j. J. h;. GUiibley, 1 
Mite* Army, 16 Ellenor 3d dwighter i 
^«il|Mt*SurgMn Paddodt-4llBt, at Spdd* i 

injl, O. A, Moore, Eiq. eldest son td f 
l&t.<*CoL G. M{m, ddth ngt. Bongal 1 
M* I., to Anne TElizibeth, youimiill; i 
of the Rev. W. Moore, O.X*- i 

mh, at Sdwr, Sir H. Fletcher, Bart,or e 
Aaliley Paili, to Emily Maria, 2d daughifhf o 

the Into Geo* Brown, Esq. formerly a 
Member of Ooancil *t Boqibay— 30th, nt I 


Charltmi, Rev. W. Raven of B ompton, 
to Helen, Sd daughter, and at the same 
time, the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt of Isling- 
ton, to Magdeline, 4th daughter of J. M 
Richardson, Esq. of Cornhitl, and Blaek- 
heath Fark— ^Lately, at Langliani»place, 
Mr. A. T. Blake, of Piccadilly, to Selina, 
only daughter of the late Major Taylor, 
E. 1. Co's Serv.— July dth, ft Guernsey, 
'Caps. Geo, Carpenter 41st regt. only son 
ofven. Oaipenter, E. I. Co,'s Serv., to 
Mary, 2rd daughter of Lie it.-Col.CRrdew, 
Commandmg the Royal Eogineers in that 
aland — 10th, at Llanghame, Rev. Wn. 
W. Ewbapjt, B. A. of Christ's Coll. Camb., 
to Justina Elinor, eldest daughter of the 
Uto Sir Geo. Cooper, Knt. one of the 
jodgesof the Supreme C&urt at Msdras— 
S, Maines, Esq. of Tavistodk-place, to 
Aim, daughter of the late Maj. Hitcbiii, 
E. I. Co.'s Service— At Newry, T. S. 
O'HallOran, Esq. 6th regt. Foot, eldest 
son of Brig.-Gen . O'Halloran, C. B. Bengal 
Army, to JTane, eldest danghtor of James 
Waring, Esq.— 15th, at Greenwich, Capt. 
Thos. Sandys, to Franres, 2d daughter ol 
Capt, Thos, Sanders, £. I. Co.'b Serv. — 
At Streatham, Capt. £. Foord, £. I. Co.'s 
Serv., to Eliza, eldest daughter of R. 
Mosor, Esq., of Upper Thames-atreet — 
At St PancraS|J!lapt. T. P. Ellis, 52d 
regt. Bengal N.^., to C itherine Muiirn, 
id daughter of the Rev. H. Beti;unc of 
Dingwall, Rosshire — 24th, at Mar}.|o< 
bone Church, Capt. G. H. Sotheb> 34th 
regt. Madifis of N. I., to Catharine, 3 
daughter of the late R. Lane, Esq. of 
Argyll-street— At Bryanston>square, J. 
Flockton, Esq. Madras Med. Estab., to 
Aimg Maria, eldest daughter of F. J. 
Humbert, Esq. of Ozford-street— I2th at 
By on, Yisoount Holmesdale, son of Etrl 
Amlrerst, to Gertrude Percy, 4tlA daugh- 
ter of the Lwd Bishop of Carlisle, and 
niece of vtm Rarl of Beverley. 

BfKTHs. — June 25th, in Upper Harley, 
ftreei, thp lady of W.B. Bayley, Esq. of 
a aon— Slh July, at Twickenham, the 
lady of B. P. Nisbet, Esq. of a daughter. 

jiemWs^Mat 13th, at sea, Capt. L. 
PeieeVal, of the ship tody thigetU^vily 
JBSh^ at Shej^iton, S. H. Russell, Esq., 
ftemnly in the B. L Co.’s Serv.— 12th 
m the Albany, Ideut.-Col. D. Wilson, 

£. I. Co.*8 Serv.— I3th, in Susaex^place, 
the Right Hdn. Lady Teignmoath— 14tfa, 
at Yeovil, Rt. Haatie, Esq. late of Cal- 
entta— Slat, at Brighton, Sophia, widow 
of the lateT. Templeton, Esq. of Calcutta 
—• 27 th, in Arlin^n-afteet, the Right 
Hon. Henry, Earl Bathurst, K,Q. 
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CLOSE pF^B SBSSIQSft*. .. 

The second Sedfo^ ol oar 

closed * tn itsdf an ors^ bn^'arl^ ntfipl de»noBatMte» 
by what an era to be followed |ii(|pl>ty to ytp^ 

consequences has It j|t>ve)ii rise ?*-;;'l|^t^)feh<Wetia 
train ! Has it ffiven quiescencfe tdi^tto J^oat ^^ers of poBtL 
cal excitement ?— has it a}|&yed thid^tonaolls of avenge boj^i« 
and lulled the ruffian tdllows c$ ^beif featn f-4tqa iTleft^ 
social horiaon clear from the img^ tempests tllQiA so eeeentty 
hung about it ? — ^has it breathed a oa^ over the IsifVeai, and. 
soothed them, as thou^ the splrtt of ddhoVah^ 
over them to their rest r * v • “ ' , It 

The second Session, of *oue ’He^opiied Paiffiattieitt lijil 
closed, and amidst a chaos of what diilfractl(^"hAd, dlwaa^ 1 
Look around !-*wfiat eoosterna|^ in. every 
distrust and desperation on evu^ brow !-«>seo 
tion of the milltona— thjB ruin that; ft ilfUMt 
social edifice how^ r^ing t0itrbao4N-iah«^|i][Mm 
raneous convulstotr^t'^ ntoiUpnt tit its do^ 

fall I Yet, has theaecond $esaioa^eofJ|^i^b|)^ 
arrived at its ctoM^sad ^th th|s-^^ih^wf||tia vewfit 1 
This,^ too, is ilm Iteof jijrttem^^, odM^ ^tt<tep; 7 -lhe 
reformed i^stenffTrom^'irl^K aoch splen- 
did beneftt,wete io bien thO natioH si 

length awake-Twiil^ijM^ fiow, sipeB^#|j^ opop f 

Kever whs thire a mhteot when i^;^4iury h|to 
dfdes by whidt oar^^ttica] oMF Is 'ninmtdf odhid bo sp 
apprt^ptiatdly ii&tit^d. It iOc^ mi|bt||^efiion that erimp 
to the btind. Frod%h»us effsects at|^' isotldng around US} 
#0 «Muy>t view them and remain ^tt||M«i«Siiwd In their esoi^ 
hayo seen, timt for which w tod se strugi^ed, 
ylKfooiqaiiyirfg^brm u Jd^ 

t^pni^oiU ttih/rm. No. 4S, SipUmt*r » 



S16 The ciote the Sessiott. 

tpt We have leea that par condltion» erbile weinri 

it iM^ pee jaot to calanitoMe ee it is while q«v we haTe4t ; 
we,j||U|ir#«eea that pur expeetedons of it have becm bburted ; 
i^.ahort« that we caUarUdoed punelvea with a lie. In prot^ 
tine* which of oftc^ioterecta reat on a diff««nt basia now 
lltpun w^t they did fbffmerly {--are the poiw made rich» or 
the rieh^^vea(c4 of any portion of theh endue affluence? A 
aeeood SeaaioQ pf Reformed Parluuaent baa reached its 
,bot bave'ita laboora added to oinr prosperitji or hap-* 
^lieaa the bet be adaihted» for no power of sophistry 
iSpBld aofflee for ita»deiiial-»*«ne«eir were t^ afflictions of the 
empire so muhafuipaai oriatheirihatare so inveterate. 

) There are three ptdnta of ,Ti^w in wiucb thepositiim of Bri- 
tMn may at this moment be svrveyed. First* in reference to 
Biifi^>e«Hmcondly, her. Colonies* and thirdly* berself'-’tbe 
eSbets operating m her owp bosom. Now* on what footing has 
mtr ii<^on»e(fParliamentleft os with regard to foreign states ?— 
libipitse the matter as wo chopse^yet the honest amongst os are 
who will confess* that fimm emoextremity of the continent 
4W the -otirer* the name of England is contemned. France dis- 
'tnuits oe* mfflia lauidis at us* Hofiand abuses* and Belgium — 
the little poUticalsuttshroom^deignB, 

wsd nOjS|yste» titan to scorn oat.. Withpnt iMreatbiog even to 
tire, name of Polandfyct what as regards Greece? 
^ <^ece, we.are an obq/nhtg ipid- Greece require our 
instraislisqtality tP tijditen the poids^of her bondage ?-^id she 
seek for o«r intpcfeience to «fd nponher the new curse of 
hioglyjgpvemqifnt }-~did slie w«||ttiie Otim of our loleotioti* 
wattle aim had patibis pf her hem hw round with re- 
t j^bKcati^? Aad pastis«|lrg|^(9#^ to Portugal, from Por- 
l^al %Rin,h8ve the flai|j|s.i^{idvil discord beat permitted 
‘ ^ qaarteiii of Etwfflte# vhen a glance frmn 

nMe tiipi^ mould have heeo^jffllf^tiP^ to eagi ng n l sh them ? 

t 9|^ Mm ignorant ^oh^'hore wserted, of no m»>* 

psm whether a Migosi, m4 h -Cailoa* or a Bedfoond 
]|)[|gent* sway the detiioies hf tiiose coontmes ; |t «s 
to ns— of momept-to the qnsMtion d gen|Mt 
IBwr^j^ftigd eonseqneo%m<miea!toiietotiie iotenBals of 
1^* ,%t,|»^^rthanadphe|*.a|ifiiat»E9^^ 



' ^ the llliiiirtii 

ttmy tWit'fw®^' bmu^ ' 

exp^iee''' .ctf ''fiW'-oifflioilbi’‘-yi#riy ; ' iMfciWkJM’. 

menu e»U^lng a#' -knmeBM "amoiaft of huidao, 
gneroas'tO' rrflect''Oivci^“y'Si^ oft ii'^ierft • Alftg'iBOto 
iiw«» and euftr&ig! Bbelnw atoodfby, and •**» d*ipotiw» 
oirerroa £<a»pe like a plague. ' She hat eeen the yiateiolB of' 
Italy fauaored io the dniigeoQs of Aft*tiia ; Aehaa eeeo Po^ 
laud piareed to the heart* her ebildm earned away captiyft 
her heroea peririi oft the idtare of their oww greatweae}— ihO 
hae Been I^key* a new aictita to thruatbittoft of the mcwiOtor^ 
and she has seen these things withont amttsele 4n het 
contracted* or a curl upon her brow. IgnoMe wretdtl 
yet this is England, in tiie plenkade of her sfl*j^orio*tf , 
form ! and if, in these instances, such are tt^e erideftcw ftf 
new eonditioD, what are they in the example of her CdletdeH; '' 
It is to the sohitioa of this question we' now ^rect our* 
selves ; and in the general designation C!diony,' shaM, fiw thia • • 
present, ittotude India— a word snrely in its^’a ftfatopet Of ouir« 
notions on this reform. What is the intemri con®lipn ^ 
our Asiatic dominions^ or what has our li^flvwisd'P«diw»W*^ 
done to establish a system of a less insahitary*or^t>f Howy^ 
our assertion is unanswerable, that, a^at has been dOge^ hfe/;. 
been done in aggravation of India’s lUst'not in ' 

th«a. Let tbe rehewid 6f the charts, ind the tenes 
renewal of that Charter, bhuon forth 'this :— hetwecrf ChN^ 
Britain and India there is not a tie.’ -'She is held to us 
the sword j . presenifyi a power suporiqr ,to the swwd wffl ; 
sj^ng vq>, snddtewill be severed lu so^ .. 
rehttioa* it bOiKt the dare of 

place ne From the Ed((^j))it^'a'|d^oe-enn'^ 

tlmhthMr'.{«lHMie4hme.of-4l^ Crown.**^ -Aj-^i^spsof ^e 
€o«wiom, ' aeoqrded; twa|^ milKonili ;tsii|ifh^-^'-eflbct' it; ' 

stsisdMt sftiQlhiiBn"of’£3iinrr. 

' &sn'idMr'fNijtiE^ 'OC-tiii»jpi»nd c of .ti6ie'.iii(eit'' 

destitute of'the|>e< ^il e«-il6 aecom|(i||h:ii^ii|M»e of wUch oui^ " 
'imp; the ^merit uiiMke0a0i^h > Chily -tiiin^^ 
ei |ij ^ge * Hd bf,' ie^jtii^ify hi oW'eoJi^jaiSffly alw^^f''-" 
<ll^lihi^''cvt^.<dPNi''d«bd»tiog’'li;C^ it; 

■■ , s3 ■ 



4l8 The'Ck^^tf the SeMskm. 

8u1)8tat(def''-W«n we kn(ii#»’ 8 !<ii^M 7 hr Uf« 
of Ih^ i« not abofished; £»eii 

CWdi^^'inQHons) and<^'iliiB idbiiMstration of the Wl%8y«^ 
hlenfficient to its slave thought his fetters hwd 

dropped off ; he’riseif, ihotdi sload in worship of a British 
Senate/ hat whsitia his horrOr Dsoment, and to the earth 
he thihs adsih to wec^. True,- he is' not a ihve, but an 
ahprdi^ ; he is cbHedby another nhme, that whi’^ fae has 
im'deased to be j— he it a t^pe, and twenty nullions of the 
^ebple’s money have been lavished to keep bm such, al- 
^biigh under the 'deluding epithet of apprentice.” The 
iVenty millions have not been without their result, however. 
They have doubled ministerial' patronage ; an aim worthy of 
a JZe/b^inf Parliament, andof such a parliament, as at this 
juncture has closed its labours t In New Holland we have 
disaffection ; in the Canadas almost revolt. ' With the Mauri* 
tins smarting under the laBi of our oppreasion $ we have 
i^ica only too prostrate to send forth a cry ; and as to the 
iitleii df the Mediterranean, have Btey indeed escaped our 
tyraniy ?>.~they may rejoice in Itj but as a testimony of our 
Utile B^{Md«tioa of them. Not that they can- rqoice in it, 
hovhever; for; even the rock Malta, gfoans under its iron 
shbjeO^bh. Thus much, then^ has reform accomplished in 
Ohr Colonial relations! We haVe now to direct a last look, 
and thi^ is to the state of Britahi''iAherself*-the g^ood which 
r^ortn has effected in her ovTU bosom. 

. To estimate the real greatneits ef an e)n]^re'we must des> 
cend to the question of itsHkmiestic Brcuittftanoes. Ate 
#£Be prosperous, the pontionle’ffntterii^; are tb^ adverse, 

; sl^e of greatness siiay bb dlitfii^, btit, let ns be assured, 

S toe dBusive. The^<!M!i$sb3b‘circMnS^^ Britain, 
bit ' im fektUrds but those t#|lbom. Ihe lustration is 
i fadsof her increashtg Pauperism is but 

^^^ilii^terijai&rlwnhiuptt^'; A'lfi^ruptutnpire^s it greid 1 
qositiy govertiDoteiit,'ithd*tb support 
drawn from the public treasure. W^omdo these 
seeing tiiat^faapcsdsm'ii'Oa iheiucreash? 
ctfcuiot seryd te 'Bie' beuoBt of the pebpli; 
pnvp& ; ’bht ^eiritfaslftetion ItoM ^ 



tescmrcet'df tiife peopile noit iem le 
«iid^ to sceefaumte, ^ 

oMtlaieH 4f 'W go*WBoi«nt u Atot, b«fc annifottlh 

tion of the evil. - The root of “Uie etil is tbe' ^t«n isheHee 
hiss sprang the costly Croverament itself ;->4he vice is in the 
first elsoiieatftry principles of our poMesl fniflu*worh# The 
iixstitatioa of tfareeestates for (me j of the diverse grades of 
ConnaoDS« L(»ds, and Kingi k the affliction at its root, 
and wludit can never be* assoaged till utterly eradicaled* 
Why should we sam^ion distinctions which exist onl^ 
in the wildest ebimeral Why longer allow a war 
nature? A Chamber of hereditary legislators^ did the 
monstrous anomaly exist only mnong the New Zealandersi 
we would eschew with befitting rationality ; we would de- 
signate what profoundly it is, a buffoonery' against the IbiiNi 
of all reason humanity. A Chmber of nobles k. a deid- 
deratum to feudalism, but, in a free State, an intofiarable 
impertinence. To deal less in abstraction, let us adduce- 
practical proof of the soundness of thb opnionj— Ktur pro* 
rogued parliament will afford us the exam^s. We |ay, a 
Chamber of nobles is an impertinencie, when i^institutes de- 
crees in opposiUon to the votes of theCommoift. .Odr House' 
(ff Peers has dime this. The Ccnninons resolved, dwt' dthutt 
in Ireland be abolished, and a difflifent' medium of -clen^ 
support established. The Peers, dedarii^ the welfere of the 
church in danger, refuse their assent to- .the measufe, and 
stand in open array against the, OrUl of a whole nation. 
What have dio Lords to do with the body of inferior dergy } 
Who should legislate for them, even by the laws of our ovp 
aibsurd, cottsjdtuthmi, but their represeftfeMives of the Cons- 
nnms? The Commons, further, bring 4m a bill fmr theniut- 
dification of certain poctions of eriminal codop^'tfee 
Lords reject Jf ; and agfh), the vrholemitioa is atf^tho am^ 
bC'-o. bfmd- of /dbspote |>Wf de^^i!i^>';li|n..tO' il^om 
liodhi rei^Mmublat , fWy wie^im 
poorer above and beyond die the people. And 

y^lodlis power, a people, . ctdh^ conae^.. 

:tp.4!lpfir t».’^rThen,''iarit wonderf^ ’dils^'ldKmild be debtti^^'^ 
. ' 1 ^''li^ti(to«ldih 9 ' -du^ diould slaves, and;' p ai| j f>| | i ^ 
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Confu^oKi ijf -9 Bwik-nnger. 

tbit PoVwleM to tbe MtabliabmenC 'of good, 

it ««tt’oeeasi<m no rarpris^ toey should be powerktse to 
tile ptevention of evil, and lienee the pooe-law eioendinent 
‘ lliat daring infraction of all the great axioms ef ovr 
liherty, that manifesto against our dearest and most preeions 
r^ts,.is then the last transoendant result of our reform I 
'Tim demeslic drcnmstances a St8te> by which such a 
measure had been received, call assuredly for no minuter 
analysis. The ftct, and all is procUimed^ why should 
toe linger over a theme of sneh indelible disgrace } With the 
Lords* rejectkm of tbe Irish Hlhe Bill, the Jew!' Disabili* 
ties Bill, tbe Coroners' Court and Capital Punishment Bills, 
and, with the Commons' assent to the Coercion and Poor- 
bw Amendment Bills, have tbe bbours of this so ever- 
memorable seo&nd session of the Bqformed Parliament 
wound up Hs labours. Here is subject-matter for thought, 
and excursive specubtion. But we are indulging beyond 
Kmits»we have hinted as. to the pontion of Engbnd at 
borne, abroad, and in her colonies— we have pointed to the 
few ipost prominent of the advantagea accruing to her from 
refo r m ■ w e t^ave shewn in what her ilk, in their cause, con- 
sist ; and we tike our leave of tiie subjecti only trusting, before 
we could next resume it, that graver ills may not have called 
Cor more viobnt remedies. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BUSH-RANGEll.* 

It 

I am an Englishman. My' family were xespeotabb 
^ 4hna«n. I was transported for a crime of which I am 
!'• was though to hO uoncemed wito a band of 
on toe Sussex eoait. Never anytjung was mwe 
‘«f|iifoiie. 1 ^md eommenoed formbg oq my oim aoeotmt. 
iitlw forst year 1 did well, and married j the stoond, "crops 

' ^ , 4 - ' t 1 

it Stsm pecttliu t« l)i« eeirriet ArBotuvIU]^. told porttui* 
et % ^ iailMice, ia woaU te ciM m Bwnm 

w a d. is Bwr sMbad are «»U«d bib - tli a otigia, it would »pp«W| Of m 



I}e|j^.}, wd<.dM8 H tb(s fi«l« of my pHtEoitanM* 
4dul4rfl»#<9iioiNMi* A»d a ..wife* JU«.^ . 9i 

wiotar^^tb^ipdBailibwjS^ ck^in^Mir iMow. -jlDify 
piwroed my earn urith eiiestlbr 'brea4-rr<^.. .m^theC'^ i^egaalo 
upbraid maw-I gcaar despente^tM n^t l.dya^jpy 
in-amao’a bbiodJ-' • ■* .*,.•* . ,* ,•- ^ .i*?? 

Tbe Bum thii.pertKm, had about kkn laas coiuideni^. :,lt 
nffiead far. pteaeat and luitare . tteeeButiea. Howa^t ^aiy 
looks <gnjW haggard ; . ibe netghboara remarked it:$ and 
made my disposition also grow sulleo. Suspieion ^dtaobf^ 
to me. Witl^at assignment of any cause I became a miadMld 
character. One day a party came to my abode de8iglUfig,to . 
speak widi me. I tbougfal there could hO'doutA.-‘OU..^Ilti^ . 
mbject, and allowed my confusion to betray mo. . 4k.gan)il^ 
man of the party said, he bad undoubted proois of mylgut^r** 
that i was known by many to.be engaged- in tntmgaes with 
the smugglers ; tbati in short, 1 was tbe very oum whom* ^ 
night previously, had escaped their bands -at the . ^enei^ 
rescue which 1^ taken place. l -protested^y-iBnoceiicB, 
but my protestatious were interrupted only 4>y Strugs, and 
aayings that, it wouldn’t do, it wottldi^t do^ they had4f)0 
much good evidence to the contrary. - So X was tidtfo 
custody, and carried away to jaiL On the trial, witnesses 
were called who went into the most oircumstantitS deti^. 
Their evidence astonished me ; I Stopped to reflect whe^mr, 
in fact, it api^ktd to me ; I was sti^gfred by it-*>the Court ■ 
convinced* The jury found no ncttegnty to retire ; they, 
pi«n«ufU»dr^««|diet* as togethm^^thepj^imste in 

the bexHpbdhyv./ 1 was allowed to ahatny wife tmd i^a^tbbn 
,oitee» ' Xtis IrQm.-tlie'^ect of tlflb IdMtveiBever nsesetruMd. 
8eon-sli^»vI'j^t^ cmi^d -on lKmrd,>:lb«i' hulks,. aoA dtetii^ 

3<e«r8-X,^-ha!reii.Wu' teh exile .|ghn»<-- i|^''lkmntryr€l' have : 
heard of .a charaetnr in a play who, a|i» S dreadibl term of 
^hapial|#eaf) and faffore a violeid4K|^>t^d, he had but one 
Ida 'aitive - land, Idf ' his 

then die ia.pi^rT''fitol like thaMiii^.'- 
J>ut I dmil never see England again. 


33S Con/emaw iff « Btuh^angtr, ' 

1 been here» whMb ie anderetood by the* temi^ 
deepmrte dhancter. 1 am veK awate there is a gcei^ 4eal 
of tbe rtiffiaa in my lo<^ ^ 1 am of a short, muscttlar baBd, 
beawny limbs neatly andcom^etely knit, a large head eovered 
with a ferocious quantity of hair^ swarthy complexion, and 
very dark overhanging eye-brows* My voice is my only 
peculiarity; it is capable of every intonation; lharethooght 
myself sometimes a Pizarro~-'it has had a power of such 
command. I have seen men awed by it ; I consider it the 
ibemis which has most enabled me to accomplish the ob- 
jects that have engaged me. It has made me the chief, whmre 
another would have been the subordinate. 

On my arrival in this region 1 knew nothing of what I 
had to expect. The voyage afforded me sufficient time to 
reflect over and mature plans. All my aim was restoration 
of my freedom. Not knowing the fate that awaited me, I 
could decide on nothing deflnitively. 1 determined to seize 
on whatever might present itqelf. Once during the voyage, 
the thought flashed on me that, if I could get sufficient to 
he of my opimon, I would make an attempt on the ship, 
and carry her off* to South America. The difficulty was in 
discriminating between whom 1 could trpst. To ascertain 
this point, I bit upon an excellent expedient. I told all sorts 
of^ stories, which, as a school-boy, 1 had read of German 
and Italian bandits. Naturally, I diverged into anecdotes 
of Britisli convicts, and the attempt one party bad made to 
seize the ship which was conveying them to their, as oor desti- 
, nation — Botany Bay. I waa listened to with intense in- 

'^turest. I described a plan, sueJt as 1 bad actuidly formed 
my own mind, and ntinutriy app&sable to the 
Z^umstances of our case,, with * precision that evidently 
Ibf^^pn to work its effectr Ibe more cautions became re- 
«nd the more ardent, bold <and a^municative 
^^jCaj iottandy proposbd to eliitbraoe sutffi a phn Sat 
uiur jtb>dvoraDce. The nuQority declared 'they were ready 
to embark in it. 1 alone remained silent, tiU with 
one accord diey offered me the leadership. Then 1 sprang 
ffirward, nnsertiaf success lay only m an imiBediate blow. 
Mv «Mined with it tertor j they felt it impossible^ 



dUefaey ; »o 1 imd iw^anriyfoilnd tnftm bcwt»&ut twmMl t liMil ^ 
by on tmiQ^(in|-*for«ve bt IW cMiNMbeihftd loveiSlMilfipd'bi^ ' 
recitd. He did i^tabe is I badimlfefedlt to'eicepie td/f: 
Up% I fliem «U« 3 r j buteyen is eottyfi ef ‘the bnvail^ W 

caine.i& inifHreMed by thst bie looltliil'apan tlM whole aari 
letileiicoitBputtey. Widiout sweitiBg the eonicltHdtNi,^ wh^hi 
indeed, wib calculated to confirm bb feam^ he haeteold tthdiii^' 
ekwe what he thoa^the knew to theCiq>ta{n>' ^^ikeil Unti' 
l^ stniMriie) noting wee left to us butsttbmiisloii; BesietasMs $ 
was vain. But the treatment the affair wxposed ut ' 
kmuppor&bte. We were loaded with double ehaii»,'kd|fi^^' 
on biseait and water that was fetid, not permitted 
deck, but immured in bolds almost always* fastened 
with the hatches. This lasted till we fell victims to afi;fghti^vj 
ful disesse ; fortunately the voyage was near its tetm, dr 
should certainly idl have died. In the Captain there wsi ' 
not a spark of humanity ; but the ohtef«nmte who had'intet^ 
cepted the plot— showed the good>faeartedneM of a- saBdr. 
The defeat of the cmispiracy, and my illness, made my fedipeir 
more morose than ever. I several time# itesigited to j>Qt an' -' 
end to my existence, and was restrained only by the hdpe'. 
tbat never left me (Of regaining ray lfi>erty« * The-' town a^- 
Fortdackson was a very different placo^tfaen, from what it id :■ 
now. Its first view struck me with insufferable horror, l^e 
houses were few, seattesed, and bailt''bf timber.' There wan 
but little appearance of activity ; and^timre were mfiy a'few 
boats, not a second drip, in the hdrbdnri The day-iff four ; 
arrival, we w^e all murcbed chained in pairs to a barracks. , 
There we.| 9 »ntsnoed| till sent to wco^fer gdvernmeut, or an* 
signed to tim sdHhnn as servants.- At this -tim^ Macquarie 
wos .Go-veipior, and he txeded us < 1 would have bid 

de^ fife for ]&utt> because SEhr alfs ^ani>m|^«oadilM 

tbh^ ktt:aine%>rate ouieonditii^^^lff, dvef'^h^ -was ' 

nsBii,--..|H|Mheye.-it waa^^l^quatidt'-< !Bb'wa||uvery'.irinigh fo- ' 
.Speaking: -tq <mc*.W-hb‘^ined|^Pfnnd^ij|^fiy'lp^^^e heart, 
and the granting tieketa of lenireor^|^iinded^^?’|{|}^ h'hn. if. - 
was uadhr fi^ Thonms Brisbane^ 1 wdl stmt to'^f 
Tl^ been in.tbn^dmpli^ of 4t fia^er#<8L<-ffie Huatmr, 
stnfiiDain^' Somewf -the, cattle, wdat^maferay— it was 
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a& were ia munlMurii fiur U)o large £iif «nB^ lapik'a 
auperiptendeoce ; the settler, however, abused me wither 
wemyr i and for my venturing a reply, got a magistrate to 
aentance me to a pu^jiahment of fifty Iphes. This did more 
|e call up the bad qualittesof mjtoature, thanall the miseries, 
4a)isfartuoeB, and iU>treatment, 1 had experienced before. 
From that period 1 became a thoroughly reckless, and terrific 
character. Revenge was my only virtue. Once, my hands 
,|||d been steeped in human gore, what now could restrain 
we? Nothing less than the very life of the settler could ap- 
^Igeaae me. Besides, it waa not on one occasiofi he had 
evinced towards me the most cruel conduct, but during the 
entire term of my being with him. He was a butcher iu his 
look, and in hia breast too. He used to heap on me the most 
abusive epithets; and cut short my rations. Whenever 
Saturday night came (which was the evening for apportioo- 
ing the weekly allowance) he would himself stand by and 
take off a slice from the pork, or an ounce from our weight 
of flour. God knows our fare was coarse and unpalatable 
enough $ it need not in quantity have been inaufficient for 
the sustenance of nature. After my punishment, I was re- 
turned to him^ but he conceived a dread of roe, and from 
this forined an empty pretext, on which I was sent, as I 
hqve said, to a road-gang. The horrors of my condition 
seemed to increase — to drag me, wese it possible, to a state 
of madfiess. 1 am a man once endowed with a large capa- 
mty for happiness — I doted on my children, and had an 
ai<dept affection for my wife. Judge, if srhen I looked hack 
on my past days, I ate not my hisu^iu bttlemesa and quaffed 
a, cup with which had mingled scalding tears 1 To bring 
brings to a climax, at this epqcl^ arrived General Darling. 

thsA name I concave ia blended whatever in das* 
i fj ytw is dark, or in humanity t^gtaded. It if no exaggera- 
|||te,tn^aeaeprti that he inundr^dfo ooimtry mth huimm 
violent death.i^ ft coovi^, W rises in 
{tj^^gmeat agamsthim. From fUM hour tibe reins of Govern- 
ment «|^e seated in, him, a apirit af open msurreetion took 
Ittneeasion 0^ MV breasts. The parsecutigiui which amubd 
qa warn ses«iei|jl^ribl^ and utterly haiNMnble to beendtnnd. 
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liui w«» «rtt^ «r pefAd^^ iiewM^v^ ' 
,gost 43f aflid ionflred whi^>«CHn«&aDlty i»ilb hKta^ 
bis v«pf name. l^e^pcMOr deVUt, wbOk^^niiyBdfi were coiai^ 
signed io'tbe etereiy itf .ymnrl^ on tli«i MhmIb^ urere exposed 
pwhqp» to Hw greateat tiMfCttre. Yoked together iHtii heavy 
<ebidae» vv« were ordered at san«rMefro)a the miserable hovcde* 
S(»roel 5 r anvii^ for aheher from the dew, and after hotnra oC 
teiltperndtted a meM of pmrriidge><but of saeh odioae appm^-i 
attoeaedcompoBitlon, ihal^ fahitingas we were, we cooid hi^l 
bring otuarives to touch it; the provisions of the whdO'di^i 
partook of rile same character; riie meat, always saltet^di:^ 
iled mastication from its hardness; and, whem frqm e|^ 
haustion we could indeed labour no more, our restorative wari 
the lash ! I tell my tale simply, because its facts ib tbein*^ 
selves sound too much like exaggeration; to be believed 1 
must lower riie colouting of its trvtkJ ■ To be human, ami 
endfure such a life, was not within the limits of potribifity. 
All having hearts must feel this. Ah altenmtlve <^ned^)|i^ 
seized upon it. Heaven know s there Wassufficientprovpcatidh;'’ 

It was a stormy night, the wind came in startlinf gushes, 
and sometimes in dioUow moans, that made the breast acbbiij 


X had been for two hours on my pallet disturbed and rieej^ 
less. The road we were forming lay through tbe^Udddls of 
a dense forest, so that as the blast S#)^t through it^ it was 
easy to disringuish the noise Us MvagUa were C^ntmitrittg 
in the fallfog e^bUgU branches of^^^eneriyptos, and, vt tnj 
tervals; wf U tree Us^ The BatfSi|fr .y%H of the jaricall csfoe 
wUh tte%il^r mtd at moments/ shHea’^bottiid (if a &aa< 
'gaMo'frow'oiiHr^fiieess'lii the forest to' anether,'''fo{d but too 


weft rim^hnhfd weV^ cs^irives in. Q^e h^ 

the l<^plb^k't>h|eGts 

"f l^iust oWdWei^^t rive' senti^8'''#m 

riiSpltd ilWy comrades who lay 
'ficeri'l^^relsw«lb^''imd as rriilfoss a^*lttyselfr*wfaen n^ 

.'-'assured ’ The" • ktaNM 


■'v'V'r'? ' 



Confautions a Bush-raiiger. 

near me seemed under the operation of the same impulse; 
fur> my eye glancing to them, in a moment, they interpreted its 
significant expression. Not a second was to be lost. Hastily 
we rose, and at once crept away, pissed the soldiers. We 
fiew down this road, so that as the carriage came up, we 
might attack it beyond the vicinity of the huts. And it did 
come up, when one of us, dashing athwart the space, cot the 
hor 8 e>reins, while another, witli myself, seized the inmates. 
^There were but two individuals— a gentleman and his coach- 
man; so that it was easy to secure them. It was I who made 
Uie demand for whatever they had about them of value. 
Resistance was futile, so the gentleman gave us his watch, 
purse, and rings. There was in the carriage besides, a good 
many packages; there was a small case of capital tea, a ham, 
and European preserves and pickles. Having secured the 
booty, we made off with the speed of hunted deer. In a 
time incredible we had cleared an immense extent of coun- 
try. We resolved to give ourselves no respite till the morn ; 
then, we knew, it would be prudent to remain concealed. At 
dawn, fc discovered that we had completely cleared the 
wood, and were at the base of a long ridge of irregularly 
rising hills. These we surmised to he the Blue Mountains, 
over which lay Bathurst. The point was to find a place 
of concealment. The eye could not detect the trace of any 
thing human. Not the most squalid hut was near. This 
gave us satisfaction, for it was the guarantee of our safety. 
* We had clambered some distance up the hill, when we es- 
pied a slight projection of rock. T<.> our unutterable de- 
light, it presented an aperture Ictading to a small, dark 
cavern. The rain had come down in such floods, that 
we were drenched like rats under water ; but we had 
. -alternative but to ]iS down in the cave, soaking as 
were, till evening. We did so immediately, and from 
' jHaEihaostion, fejl into profound slumber. 9° waking, which 
wae at broad noon, our limbs were so stiff we could scarcely 
riae. ThUi put ua to excruciating torture, and we were with- 
out 'Cordials of any kind ; gin or rum, in quantity ever so 
small, would have revived us ; but we had neitW, which made 
our coudiUou bitterly distressing. However, we had our free- 
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ttotn, and althougli exposed to constont peril, yet, not on'^afc 
account did it seem the less precious. The only thought 
that for the present occupied us, was the mode of escaping 
pursuit. We had, indeed, (what 1 omitted to state), fastened 
our victims to two separate trees, and dragged the carriage 
from the road into a deep ditch, as well as tied up thahorsesj 
but the alarm, we knew well, would soon be given, aud, for 
aught we could be aware, the soldiers of themselves might 
have missed us. The whole of that day we underwent 
torture to the rack ; but we conversed in whispers as to the 
most politic course, and agreed that to Sydney we were 
bound to go, for the sake of disposing of, or exchanging our 
booty. That night we determined to set out. We were at 
a distance of eighty miles, and ignorant of the route, save as 
to the most general idea of its direction. It was in July ; con> 
sequently the depth of a New South Wales’ winter, and 
when the days are shortest. At seven in the evening it was 
deep dusk, and each, loaded with his treasure (the lot of the 
watch falling to me), in good fellowship we set out. We had 
not traversed more than ten miles, before we came upon some 
natives, bivouacking. Tiiey had kindled a large fire, around 
which were men, women, dogs, and children, huddled pell- 
mell, tearing asunder the fragments of their revolting repast, 
or making the country, for miles, ring with the peals of their 
ferocious laughter. We had no wish to be noticed by them, 
so we steered our course as directly from them as possible. 
Amongst ourselves we preserved the most perfect silence ; we 
were afraid to raise our voice above breath. We were in 
horrible dread ; not a bough bending to the breeze but we 
mistook itfor a soldier. By this time, we felt assured the hue 
and cry were undoubtedly raised against us ; soj with the 
morniqg, again endeavoured to remain concealed. About the 
middle of the ensuing night we reached Liverpool, then we 
knew we were thirty milts from our destinatipn. We con- 
trived now to procure some spirits ; it was rum, and we mixed 
it with water, which, after our fare oftundressed ham, which 
was all we had wherewith to support nature, was grateful 
enough. The second morning, at day-break, we were at the 
pteciiicts of Sydney. We were, literally, in the lion’s mouth 
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but all of QS'had acquaintances in the town, whom coaid we 
but reach, we were safe, at least for a few hours. This reflee« 
tion encouraged ns, and we went on, one by one, I confess, 
if ever I felt fear, it was at tfaat.tttoinent. The chances against 
us, as every one must know, were frightfully against us ; for, 
independent of the government apparel— yellow frieze with 
the broad K. — there was somethings uspicious in our very 
looks. There was a part of the town called Kent-street, a 
quarter where there was nothing but drunken brawls day and 
mght; I reached it, and going up to a well-known door, gave 
ftlow tap, and then a whispered call of Alice ! Alice!” Alice 
flew to receive me — but I had yet to learn the fate of my com- 
panions. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The mediums through which, in the two last numbers of 
our Magazine, wc have already introduced the subject of 
Military Courts-martial in India, must have left an impres- 
sion far too de^p on the public mind, to require the neces- 
sity of our recalling its attention to them. It will not have 
been forgotten, that on those occasions, it was the cases of 
Lieut. Hiern, Colonel Smythe, and Capt. Sprye, which 
arou8ed«pur indignation, and which engrossed us to the ex- 
clusion of comments further necessary to the more general 
elucidation of the entire matter. Wc embrace this oppor- 
.tlinity of supplying those deficiencies ; as welt as of again 
pitqtesting that, once embarked In' the cause of seeing the 
rijghts bf the Indian army re-established, we will never throw 
;i^de our pen till that object be consummated— till the 
'i^)u)ihy ait present trampling on them shall be laid prostrate— 
.^1^ justice shall be accorded for the minutest violation in 
thbm which h&s taken place. Maving tbu6 much preambled. 
Ire proceed at once with our theme; and our arguments 
being facts — facts speaking without the aid or artifice of 
deelai^hii'on— wC can have no choice, but confidently rely 
upon ti^eir tnqtopbant issue. ' 
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When the rights of Courts-Tnartiabsure abrogated, what 
has become of riie claims of the soldier ?— When the ver^ 
diets of that only tribunal to which he can look up for the 
protection of his life, his reputation, and his honour, are at 
the will of an abominable despotism, what guarantee has he 
that his breath hangs not* on the next sword that flies from 
its scabbard? Courts-niartial, of course, are to the soldier 
what courts civil are to the citizen ; and, in a conventional 
sense, more, as their jurisdiction stretches to the question 
of his honour. Whatever, therefore, trenches on those 
rights, or invades those privileges, must be of the iiigliest 
conceivable moment; while the authors of that infringe-^ 
ment must be looked upon as responsible for the gravest act 
of possible delinquency. Now, it is of such an act we 
accuse the head authorities of the army and government of 
Madras. We take our ground boldly, and allege against 
them this imminently perilous procedure — of endeavouring 
to bias the decisions of Courts-martial, by exerting over 
them a despotic interference. 

In support of an accusation at once so deep, delicate, and 
unequivocal, we have evidence commensurately accumula- 
tive ; and for the present confining us to tKb facts in one 
instance — an instance of such unspeakable melancholy, that 
it is afflicting to the heart even momentarily to recur to it, 
we assert the sufScienty of even these alone to the sub- 
stantiation— the full substantiation of our most momentous 
charge. This instance relates to 'the case of an Ensign 
Hiern. Ensign Hiem is now no more. As a commentary 
on the degree of the persecution to which he was exposed, 
it may be only necessary to state, that he died of a broken 
heart!— an exemplification, indeed, of what tyranny can 
accomplish^a spectacle at which justice turns pale^ and in- 
dignation kindles to madness I J^t let us on. The charge 
on which this young officer is arraigned is tha^ of scanda- 
lous and infamous behaviour.'’ We may be pardoned for 
not expatiating on the circumStaiicea in themselves which 
led to the trial ; they are minute, and to our purpose, scarcely 
relevant, but this it is important to adduce, that the Ensign 
was not in favour with regimental authorities "—a fact not 
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n little admonitory of the steps in the after course Of the pro^ 
ceeding. Tlie decision of the court is declaratory of the per- 
fect innocence of the prisoner. On both instanees of the charge 
he receives the most perfect acquittal. Notwithstanding) 
to the surprise of the whole army, what does its redoubt- 
able chief, but record his disapprobation of the sentence, 
ordering the Court to a re-consideration of it ! The Ensign, 
a second time put upon bis trial, a second time receives the 
fullest acquittal— a second time receives the fullest acquittal ! 
—and yet, in the very face of this double acquittal, is his 
rank suspended, and himself sent, no better than a prisoner, 
to reside under the most offensive surveillance ! Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan, Commander-in-chief of the Madras forces, 
figures as scene-shifter in this scandalous drama ; through 
his instrumentality is the whole enacted ; and, resorting from 
stratagem to stratagem to sustain it through the successive 
stages of his malevolent intention, as a final manoeuvre, sends 
the case home for reference to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, pending which does the catastrophe ensue, in the 
deatl^of the unhappy victim ! 

Ensign Hiern dies of a broken heart ! A base calumny is 
invented, an dbtrage perpetrated against him, which he is 
without power either to appeal against, or subvert. A 
tyranny beyond the jurisdiction of any law is practised 
against him ! He is tried, his judges pronounce him guilt- 
less ; and, in the very teeth of his innocence, he is degraded 
and treated as an individual committing the most heinous 
offence ! This drives him from perfect health to the grave, 
and makes a young wife a widow in a distant land 1 ! If here 
be not a transaction calculated to awaken the attention of all 
. JEngland to the enormities of bur administration in the East, 
then, never, we say, has such a transaction been brought to 
For our own part, we' are well willing to rest upon 
Stllohe the spbstantiation of out charge, solemn as it is, with 
^.lyrhidh we set out : and demonstrative enough will it prove that 
d despotism is permitted to interfere in the decisions of the 
Courts-martial of India, which, defying every operation of 
justice, places not* only the fbri^ne and honoUt, but the Itfe 
even of every individual coming under their jurisdiction, in 
jeopardy. 
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But we si^ we would confine ourselves to one instance, 
while we have a thousand ! In addition to this of Ensign 
Hiern, of Colonel Siuythc, we have again that of Captain 
Spi^'e. Some portion of the circumstances connected with 
this foul work, we have disclosed ; but we have disclosed nof 
the whole- We spoke, indeed, of conspwey — a coi^piracy 
formed for the demoniacal purpose of implicating him in a 
charge known as a wanton slander ; wc told of the sitting of 
a Court for his trial, and of the verdict of his judges pro- 
claiming him acquitted — most fully and most honourably 
acquitteiT of all and every part of the charge.” But we went 
no further ; we named not that being so acquitted, likewise, 
he too, was libelled, his appointment taken from him, his 
fortunes ruined, and, without notice or cause assigned, left 
publicly an object on whom the displeasure and disgrace of 
the heads of the army and government had fallen. This, 
indeed, we whispered not then, but we proclaim it now; and 
if it go not to damn the memory of Sir Frederick Adam’s 
administration over the civil afiairs of the Presidency, as 
well as that of Sir Robert O’Callaghan’s over those of the 
army, it will be because there is nothing rife but tyranny, 
injustice, and treasqu. We urge, also, that not only have the 
judgments of those Courts been attempted to be tampered 
with ; their decisions openly contemned and set aside ; the 
intent and meaning of Courts-martial, therefore, absolutely 
contravened ; but we assert, also, that the Courts th£nuclves 
have been assembled without warrantable purpose~-the ver- 
dicts they hare returned proving the truth of our observation 
— and this at an immense cost, and culpable expenditure of 
the public revenue. The Courts held on Colonel Smythe, were, 
a letter informs us, at a charge to the government of more 
than seventy tlunuand rupees; that on Captain Sprye, at 
thirty thpusar^- To add to the onerousness of the matter, 
they were appointed to convene at the remotest points, 
whither the witnebes and paraphemaUa of the Court having 
to be conducted, immense additional expenses consequently 
were incurred. The route, too, lay over distances involving 
the contingencies of bad roads, insalubrious climates, and 
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the countless othei inconveniences arising from ^distant 
travel. But what are obstacles in the way of the caprices 
of despotism ! Will self-government ever restrain thcm^ or 
act as a corrective ? No. The cure must be supplied from 
a far other source. But in the meantime, to the subject of 
this profligate expense. Even this feature, we urge, is 
sufficient to plead against Sir Frederick’s administration. 
What can be more monstrous than that, while the most 
mischievous — and mischievous because so paltry — retrench- 
ment is going on on one side ; direful extravagance, nay, 
absolute waste of the public monies is permitted on the 
other? Is more required to attest the unfitness of the 
present head of the Madras government ? To this is it 
necessary to append the charge, which in a previous page 
we have so fearlessly alleged — the charge of interfering 
with the verdicts of Courts-martial, and of lending their influ- 
ence to promote the base designs of the basest tyranny ? Is 
it necessary, we demand, to conjoin the former to the latter 
circumstance, to make out a case proving that not a day, an 
hour, should be lost in causing their recall? But, for the pre- 
sent, we have left ourselves no space ; for another occasion — 
a future moment-^what further we have ^o say. We have, 
indeed, already said much ; yet the public will digest it ; but 
the budget is not all out, although sufficient to bear us up in 
our position. The despots of Madras — let them now look 
to it ! The eye of the press, at length, fixes itself on their 
delinquencies. 

THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND MADRAS 
GAZETTE. 

An invasion of the liberties of the Press, is a call upon 
every just, and independent state of Society to arise and 
avenge the act. It is a call upon civilization, upon the 
spirit of national enlightenment, upon the first*most funda- 
mental principles of freedom, to raise a sBout in defence of 
all-^the chief and highest rights which belong to a condition 
politically free. Without liberty of the press — that small 
claim to liberty of the press, which, even we of England 
can be said to enjoy, — where should we be — of what order 
would be our laws — of what degree our civilization ? It is 
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to the liberty of the Press we owe our all. We do not, io* 
deed, possess full and perfect liberty of the Press ; but we 
possess some portion of it, and it is this possession which 
has made our State great as it is, — our prosperity what it is, 
—our freedom what it is, — our happiness whatitis. To lose 
one tittle of that liberty, is to plunge ourselves into,8lavery 
— to retrace our steps to barbarism — to consign ourselves to 
immortal shame. And, we are interested in this liberty of 
the Press, from one spot of the earth’s habitation to another. 
Wherever its rights are invaded, there arc we wronged 
— wherever menaced, there arc we insulted. The liberty of 
the Press affects all — is a question coming home to the 
breasts of all. To be insensible to an outrage practised 
•against it, is to be destitute of correct sentiment ; and to 
permit in silence a violation of its privileges, to be debased 
beyond power of just denotement. 

The hot-bed of tyranny — the theatre of every act warring 
against human privilege and right — again is India. The 
Government of Madras, not content with disgracing itself as 
it has done on the Courts Martial affair, must a^d yet 
another blot to its reputation, by prosecution of the Press 
— prosecution of the most enlightened portiOti of it — of that 
portion which has ever made the principles of truth, justice, 
and independence — its basis. There can be no fouler stain 
than that contracted by this infamous transaction. It is 
the last seal to the character of the Madras Government. 
The law officers who advised it, the Court that sanc- 
tioned it, the Judge who sentenced, and the Jury that pro- 
nounced the verdict, are all equally reprehensible — all 
equally involved in its dark and atrocious imputation. 

A crimmal indictment is brought against the Editor of a 
public Journal for libel. Now,* to support a prosecution 
for criminal indietmenti all the world knows proof of the 
intent must be adduced, if no evidence of maUeious detign 
be found, the defendant is guiltless, and the jury sitting 
upon the case, bound to find him so ; but in this case, what 
has a Madras Jury done, but so, in its very teeth, contra- 
dicted itself, as to pronounce a verdiat of “ no malicious 
intent, and yet find the defendant GUILTY! I" 
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There are two modes of procedure in alle||;ation of libel— 
the one by civil action, the other by criming indictment. 
The distinction simply is this: — In civil action, the de- 
fendant may put in a plea of justificatiou ; vis. that although 
the matter be libellous, yet is it true ; a result, which, of 
course]^ is expected to mitigate the penalty. In criminal 
indictment, the defendant can support no plea of justifi- 
cation, the question solely being, not is the matter true or 
false, but is it libellous ; and being libellous, is the tnieniion 
maRcious ? From the nature of those modes of procedure, 
it is easy to deduce, that he who prefers a process of indict- 
ment, has some occult, probably sinister motive for his pre- 
ference. It is evident he fears the truth of the libel; he 
may succeed in his verdict, but still the public mind cannot 
forbear being prejudiced against him ; it cannot think him 
thoroughly honourable. 

The Madras Government, in keeping with whatever 
might be expected from combined fraud and tyranny, choose 
the process of indictment! In indictment, it must be set 
forward in the charge, for as we have explmned, it consti- 
tutes the essence of the charge, that the INTENTION IS 
MALICIOUS^ It is on the evidence adduced on this 
charge— 'the charge of maliciousness in the itUenly that the 
verdict of the Jury rests. Hence it will more plainly be 
seen how, in the case in question, the Madras Jury ^bave so 
egregiofisly disgraced themselves. Mr. Branson, the highly 
independent, and highly-gifted Editorof the Madras Gazette, 
is the individual exposed to this must scandalous prose- 
cution. Unknown to him, (as most ample evidence of his 
ignorance of the fact on the trial, is adduced) a letter gets 
insertion in the columns of bis Journal, which, from the 
boldness of its truths— bf its truths we suppose — the 
Qevernment regards as a libel. The result is, this trial; in 
wUch he is sentenced to be imprisoned for tAree mouths, 
to pay a fine of Jive hundred rupees to the King ; to enter 
into recognizances, himself in five hundred rupees, and 
two sureties in two hundred and fifty rupees each, and to be 
further imprisoned until the fine be pud! 
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A fartlier obs^vatton have to tnake on the subject is 
this: never did a Judge cimdact himself on the Bench as 
Sir R. Comyn> The design of the whole party seemed to 
be, to disgrace themselves to the utmost possible limits. 
Sir R. Comyn made a most nefarious exposition of the law. 
He admonished the Jury that it had nothing to do wUh the 
intent — it being nothing to the point, whether the libel were 
inserted by the defendant knowingly or unknowingly. This 
monstrous assertion, after the fact of the prosecution being 
a criminal indictment ; and in this case, the intention being 
the only matter at issue, was as execrable a proceeding as 
we have ever heard of. Its baseness was unequalled by 
aught, save the conduct of the Government itself, and the 
verdict of the Jury ; and the nam^ of that Jury we shall,' 
from a sense of justice, give place to in our pages, that 
the honour which attaches to them, may not fail in reaping 
its reward. These names are as fiallows— and glorious ih> 
stances, doubtless, they will be pronounced, of the intelligence 
and honesty of the Madras community.— Mr. Peter Boxley ; 
Mr.E. Harley j Mr. H. Meredith ; Mr. G. Wellington j Mr. 
M. Mac Dowell ; Mr. J. Home ; Mr. C. Hyder ; Mr.' H. 
Blacker ; Mr. R. Mitchell ; Mr. W. Faukner, aiiS Mr. F. Per- 
riman— figure as the actors in this precious drama. To their 
immortal reputation be they recorded ! What their opinion 
can be of themselves, we would fain not enquire. Honour- 
able umpires in a question affecting the most vital iifterests 
of freedom ! Patriots^ and men o^ the most perfect inte- 
grity , — all hail ! Though in doing homage to ye, we have 
left ourselves no scope to do justice to a far nobler object of 
attention— Mr. Campbell’s defence ; but this we cannot re- 
frain from saying, that it has filled us with the very highest 
admiration ; and, whether for its lucid exposition of the law, 
its eloquence, or argumentativeness, has impressed us with 
undoubted convictijpn of Mr. Campbell’s emipent talents, 
and with the strongest assurance that no despotism could 
have succeeded against it, if not buoyed up by the foul 
servility of an ignorant and besotted Jury. 
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“ A liouBe divided against itself,” says the proverb, “ can- 
not stand.” The India House is in this predicament : the Pro- 
prietors arc at open war with the Directors — there is a time 
when even the rabble revolt. The Proprietors protest (now 
that the lash of public opinion has reached them) that their 
glorious Maritime Service shall not go unrewarded; the 
Directors assert that they have not the material wherewith 
to reward it. Thus the two Powers arc at issue. How 
the question will be decided is not over difficult (o predict; 
us in other cases, when the many assert the supremacy so 
lawful to them, it will be carried doubtlessly against the Jew. 
The Service, then, has nothing to fear — its cause is gained. 

That it is a meritorious Service, and one well worthy of all 
reward, we do not demur ; but, in preliminary, it is only can- 
did in us to state, that in appealing for the recognition of its 
claims, it would have shewn a sagacity quite as perfect and 
acute, if at once it had thrown itself on the Nation, avoiding 
the circumlocutory route, and empty ceremony of doing so 
through the Government, 'nie government ! — pshaw! what 
would do the Government, even his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without the thunders of the Press? But, in 
truth, the error was a natural one. The Maritime Service 
of the Company could not be expected to escape the general 
contagion ; and if, partially, it be tafhted with that one deep 
sin of ul exclusive system-servility in despotism, despotism 
in servility — why, rather philosophise the matter, and con- 
fess in the spirit of a Godwin, that *ate, circumstance, neces- 
sity, anything but the individual, to be the true object of 
blame. And with this, sleep our quarrel with the Service ! 
It is a gallant Service, one that has reaped laurels — our praise 
is feeble to what we feel. 

That it has established its claims, none, but a man without 
wits, a knave, or a Leadenhall Director, ydll be found to dis- 
pute; and that the Company, by every sacred obligation, 
are bound to administer to those claims, is an opinion which 
not the most blighting profligacy, we should have thought, 
would have ever dttred to controvert. But this may be added, 
that whatever' the eventual decision of the Company, whatever 
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the rewards in future they may heap, the seal of their disgrace 
is not the less upon them. Once^ be it recorded^ they have de-^ 
nied those claims, and under a contingency which made that 
denial so execrable, that it would be impossible we should 
inveigh against it^ in terms too vehement. The Company 
have disgraced themselves — on the subject of their maritime 
service, horribly disgraced themselves — it would take the 
Atlantic to wash away the stain! They surrender to govern- 
ment what, in fiction^ goes by the name of assets; with these, 
their commercial privileges. As a commercial body, for an 
incredible Advantage, they consent to be annihilated. Witli 
their commercial being, disappear the elements serving to it 
— ships, docks, cargoes, warehouses, clerks, offices and marine. 
At a stroke they sweep off these, and contrive from this 
stroke to draw out the means of their aggrandisement. They 
are no longer merchants, but princes, sovereigns of half 
Asia — wliat signifies the fate of a fleet of mere traders? This 
is the Company from one point — let us view them from 
another. The delirium, not yet over, however, is abated — 
the deadly intoxication has passed. Then, they consider, 
that as themselves raised, so will others raise the cry for 
compensation ; they consider this, and make dwiands upon 
the government, commensurately. The government, so alive 
to the minutest interest of the Company, listening to the 
appeal, bestows its sanction on the demands. Presently, the 
expected cry comes. What does the Company ? Respond 
to it ? Yes ; with protestations that 'the cry is a dishonest 
cry, sprung only from fraud, and unwarrantable pretext! 
This, then, is the company ! — and these honourable and 
righteous men are the judges of India? 

To return to the matter of compensation, however. When 
the public voice has been raised 8o*bigh, that to neglect it 
would be no more possible than to struggle against fate, the 
proprietors assume a fit of pious indignation, and pour forth 
the phials of their Vrath on the heads of the® Directors. 
Then they propose a plan of compensation nearly in accord- 
ance with the demands of the service. Instead of the 
splendid annuity of ninety-fout pounds to a commander, they 
find it in their sovereign munificence, to decree two hundred 
fifty. The demand of the service, indeed, is on this 
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head| three hundred^ and which^ after all, would nolit be half 
the pension of a Baggage Warehouse-keeper ! The service 
place the chief and second officers on the same footing, and 
with reasons most clearly established ; but say the munifi- 
cent Proprietors^ even it will save us something to create a 
distinction, so the chief officer shall have IGO/., and the 
second 20/. less. Again, the service urge, that in mode- 
ration, the claims of a third officer, are at least, equal to 
126/. Oh !” say the Proprietors, one hundred for the 
gentlemen in this rank, is handsome remuneration.” In 
reference to the fifth and sixth officers, the two locales tally. 
’The service compute their pensions at equal amounts, and 
at 50/. the Company affix them at the same standard. 

So far then the question in itself of compensation, is set 
at rest. The Service will have established at least certain of 
its rights. But will it ever forget, can it ever forget the 
deep ingratitude in the first instance towards it ? Will it 
forget the wound when the first sore is healed ? Out upon 
it, if it do ! Never let the lips of this maritime service emit 
one syllable of praise on that fraternity of chartered swind- 
lers.^ If it do — if this maritime service could be guilty of so 
foul a delioguency, we should spurn it as we w^ould, a cai*- 
case without a soul — hurl it from us as we would carrion, 
touched by the plague of putrefaction. Par be it from us, 
liowever, to surmise against it so ^abominable an intention. 
We Imve esteemed it highly enough to champion its cause; 
we would not sully our efforts, by exposing them to the at- 
mosphere of so vile a suspicion. It is not in our thoughts ; 
let the maritime Service look tevit, that it have no right to 
nestle there. 

With this, no more. The claims of this Service we regard 
as established ; and it i]E*spires us with enthusiasm, in ex- 
ulting over the triumphs of justice. 

Since we wrote the above, the result of the ballot at the 
India House on the 20th of August, has fulfilled our expec- 
tations, there being 385 for the increased scale, and 137 
againsitati majority in favour of the service 248. It remains 
now Mr. Grmt, to confirm this decision. 
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THE COLONIAL SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Moreau "ives the following data for (*oin[>aring the trade of 
France, in colonial produce; and also the trade of Fnmce with her 
own colonics, in the years 1787— 8i) and in 1819 — 21 : — ^ 


Vali'e in Francs 


Article 



roii.M’ol(irii(*s j7l«, 744, 700 27.1, 171. COOl . . 443.W.10()|279,9S2,900|110,768.80C|l6l 


The value of the present trade of France, in colonial prod?Jcc, and 
the amount of duties collected in France on the imjjprt and export of 
Colonial produce is as follow^s, in pounds sterling ; — 
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Duties ui 


iv.u. 

IiiiportRd 

Exported 

fotul 

Consumed 

Com sumption 

Export 

Total 

1830 

3,606.284 

993,414 1 

4,S99,r.!»8 

2,612,870 ! 

1,7.14,984 

13% 

1,755,114 

1831 

3,31.1,226 

1 962,177 1 

4,277,403 

2,353,049 

1„963,146 

1 120 

1 19, 63,264 


The Prefect of the Seine lias estimated the average consumption 
of colonial articles, oy the 875,000 persons who inhabit Paris, as 
under : 


Each Fmison 
Monti 1} 


Total 

Annually. 


Francs, lbs Avondup«>is I 

jKilognmmes 

I 

I 

1 Francs 


25 220 

10 082 


3,937,000 8,7*>O,000 
. . 875,000 

. . 2.187,000 


33,687.000 
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By this it appears tiint of (‘very franc exp(’n(l(*(l in fo/xl, eleven 
rentimes of it fjo f(>r the above articles of colonial provisions. 

Mr. Howrin*; has also Ktaled that each person in France, and each 
in England, consutnes annually the following ([uantilics of colonial 
’ articles. 

• The following Statement exhibits some of ike prii 
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01,735,374 

1‘ 
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33,000,000 
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12,000,000 






The rate of Premium on export is, for Refined Sugar of the best quality 


By means of the Colonial system, the people in France are 
obliged to pay for the sugar they consume considerably more than 
the price at whiqji they could import it from foreign countries ; but, 
in the year 1817 , a system of bounties on exportation was adopted in 
France, and applied to refined sugars and molasses in such a manner, 
that the people of France have to pay to the people of their own 
colonies a premium, ngt merely for the sugar consumed in France, 
but also for that portion of their sugar which is consumed by foreign 
nations. This source of expenditure progresses very rapidly, and 
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tlurcs of the Sugar Trade in Fram e. 



EXl»ORT. 


KILOGUAMMKS. 
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PREMIUM ON EXFORT. 


Net revenae 
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Suitors. 
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First. 
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Francs. 
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57,588 

’2,303 



1 . . 




74,700 

2,988 

21,418,074 


1 




96,392 

.3,S.')5 

. , 


1 . . 


242,606 

270,1.39 

512,745 

20,509 





450,541 

1,. 3:1-1,179 

1,985,023 

79.10(1: 

. . 
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198,405 

2,128,966 

2,627,371 

105,(194 

, . 


i 

* • 

329,487 

627,320 

956,8.#) 

38,272 

. . 
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390,301 1 

2,622,403 

3,012.704 

120,508 

. . 

sioiT 
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.568,573 

4,002,746 

4,371,317 

182,852 
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532,725 

4,738,886 

.5,271,611 

210,864 

. . 

0,1 10 

5,7.‘l()*fl9l' . . 
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>,187,296 

6,123.657 

244,946 
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,W0,179 

5,72.3,323 

6,315,502 

252,620 
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5,612,S87; . . 


686,127 

8 ,010.628 

8,696,755 

317.W 1 


<>!i7G 

8,410,780 

787,989 

10 ,101,078 

10,889,667 

435,586 

23,434,496 

1,743 


9,679,034 

518,115 

11,614,840 

16,133,2.55 

185,330 

. . 


4,474,422 ‘ 438 

15,447.658 

536,930 

18,573,627 

19,110,5.57 

764,422 

• • 


1 




£3,297.419 



vt; of the second quality, 80s. per cwt; and for Molasses, Oi*. 6d. per cwt. 


tends to unlimited Increase, Allowifig the loss on weight, by re- 
fining, to be 3p per cent., then the government pays, as b(ninty 
on the exportation of refined sugjrr. double the amount received on 
the importation of*the raw sugai so manufactured and exported. 
The system of bounties operates very ruinously on the national re- 
sources; — already, the bounty of sugar alone costs France near a 
million pounds sterling per annum. 

This sacriiice of the revenue of France, to force production in the 
colonies of France, is one of the principal causes of the small pro- 

V 2 
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iliice of the oustoms in 1*’ ranee. The heavy cost at which sugar* 
colfee, cocoa, cotton, &c., are produced in the colonies of France has 
led to the iiifi|K»s'ition of duties upon the similar productions of 
other countries, for the purpose of securing for the colonies of 
France a monopoly of the market in France. These discriminating 
duties, iupces.sai*ily, have taken tlie dillerence of cost out of the 
treasury of France, in order to transfer it to the planter of the colo- 
nies of France. 

Between 1818 and 1830, tlie consumption of sugar in Franco 
increased nearly cent, per cent., yet tlie net revenue from sugar 
did not increase ten per cuuit. Every increase of cost pn^duces a 
decrease of eonsuiiiption ; — the evil of enhanced cc>st (»[>era.(es in 
dilferent modes at the same time; for instance, the* enormous taxation 
granted (or the protection of the coloni<*s of hVance, on articles pro- 
duced in foreign cohmies, has led to the use of other articles in sub- 
stitution of those of the colonies — such as to the production of sugar 
and other colonial articles, within Frann* itself. The enormous tliity 
on sugar has forced tlie production of bt‘et-root, aii<l tlie esU‘nsive 
employment of honey; — by this means, the revenue sulfers to the 
extent in whicli tlie substituted article has taken possession of the 
market, ^nd also to the extent of that incrcjasotl eonsuiiiption which 
lower prices would bring with them ; — at the same tinie, while the 
revenue is thus diminished by the operation of the restrictive system, 
the exp(;nses of the State arc increased, wherever purchases are, 
made, for the public service, of articles whose price has been in- 
creased by a protecting duty. ^ 

Tlie im|)orts of molasses, excepting of the colonics of France, is 
prohibited on the plea that the low price of molasses in France, 
proves that I‘Vance possesses more molasses titan sulHccs for the 
wants of the dislilleries, manufactories of to:'.»tco, and gingerbread, 
and of those persons who have not the means of procuring raw 
or clayed sugar. The quantity of molasses, annually exported from 
France, shews that the law, prc^iibiting the import, is quite superiluous. 

In 1816, the import of refined sugar in loaves, powder, or candy, 
v/os prohibited, and now it is contended that the ]::/emoval of this 
prohibition would be injurious to the colonies of France, and to in- 
dustry in France, without being beneBcial to the treasury; for, if 
the importation of refined sugar should be permitted, that of raw or 
clayed sugar would diminish in proportion, and thus the amount of 
duty would remain uiialtered. However, it is clear, that, if the 
« interest of the treasury was kept in view, this prohibition would be 
superseded by a system of duties. Sugar is fre(|uently smuggled into 
Franco all along the coast, which is adjac(*nt to England, and along 
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f)io wht^c Pyrenean frontier. At Strasbunj, llie charge for the* iUegal 
intnwluction of relined siifjar, is seventy francs per 100 kilo^m mines. 

The system of encouraging the importation of sugar, from the 
colonies of I’rance, by high prices, and liigh profits, created a 
tempt »rary attraction to capital, and caused an increased production 
of this protected and privileged article ; but, as soon as production 
passed the limits of the national dematifl, the surplus was nt?cessarily 
left without any market, its greater cost excluding it from all foreign 
countries. The colonists had a monopoly of the market in France, 
and taxed the people of France for the price beyond that, at which 
the article iniglii have been imported from eJsewh(*re ; however, this 
did not satisfy them — they were not enriched, by a forced degree of 
production, but were needy, and demanded further protection. 

Martinir|ue, Cuadaloiipe, and Bourbon, arc the protected sugar 
colonies of France. In 1S27, their total population amounted to 
JV2f5,O02 persons; and in 1830, France exported to llifiii to the 
value of 1,483, .5 17/. ami imported from them 2,374,085/.; the 
tonnage being outwards 95,812, and inwards 101,251 ; but the real 
value is considerably below this official valuation. The average ex- 
ports are but 1,3(J0,000/., and the imports hut 2,040,000/., viz. 

Sugar, 60,00,000 kilogrammes at 70 francs per 100 k, is £1,680,000 
(kiffeo, 4000,000 ditto at 150 francs per 100 k. is 240,000 

Sundries, ^ . . . 120,000 

The difference of yirict between the sugar of the cofonies of France 
and the average of other .sugars, if estimated at 30 francs [wr 100 
kilogrammes, amounts to 720,000/., and the diflercnco in coffee and 
other articles amounts to* 80,000/; .so that the people of France 
pay 800,000/. a year higher for the sugar, coffee, and othei^Tiroduce 
of their colonies which they consume, than they n€jed pay 
if they would buy it where cheapest and best, without regard to 
nationality. Instead of thus taxing the consumcT of sugar, for the 
pnrpo.se of forcing the growth of the cane beyond the natural and 
relative capabilities of Guadaloupe, and two other small islands, tilled 
by the most wrelched race of human l^eings in existence, it would 
be much more wise to tax tiu; consumer of , sugar to the same* 
amount, for the purpose of defraying the general charges of 
government, , , 

The colonial system, in its simple commercial shape, divested of 
political considerations, is nothing more than an engagement on the 
part of the mother country, to piy a higher price to the colonics for 
their produce than it can be purchased at elsQwhen?, in considera- 
tion of the mother country' obtaining a higher price for the articles 
with which she supplies her colonies than that at whicli they could 
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.supply ibemselves; — both parties thereby impoverish iiig tlielnseivcs 
ill all the amount of the diflbrence of price. 

"I'he impossibility (»f j^ettin^ rW of the .surplus produce of the 
colonies, bevonrl the coriMimption of the mother country, has been 
made the f^round-work for obtaininp; from ihe fi^overnment the 
dilferenco, in the sliape of premiums or drawbacks, between the price 
of the Fftiiich ami that of the fort^ign commodity. The whole of the 
manufactures, which are supplied by the colonial system of hVance, can 
only be su})ported at the public expense, and they are iicce.ssarily 
subject to all the dithcnlties and hazards which grow out of their 
dependi»nce on one single market. 

Tills sy.sfein of inordinate discriminating duties has aUb forced, 
in an unnatural manner, a vast deal of home production, to the detri- 
nioiU of the revenue; — thus, in France, sugar has been extracted 
from b«‘et-root, chicory has been snb.stitmed I'orcofTeo, and other substi- 
tutes for colonial articles have been consumed to a considerable extent. 

The pre-jt nt annual cost of the colonies of France, to the govern- 
ment of France, and to the people of France, may be estimated as 


follows : — 

Military occupation of the Colonie.s, . . . i‘^80,000 

Premiums on the export of Refined Sugar and 

Molasses, 800,000 

Absolute Co.s’t of the Fxclie(|uer £ 1,080,000 

Enhanced PriceTif the produce of tlie('olonies,« 800,000 
Enhanced Price of Sugar from Beet-root, at 30 

francs per 100 k 1 44,000 

Waste of the Money of tlie Consumers, . «. 944,000 

Total Annual Co.st and Less to France . £ 2,0^21,000 

Beside.s this absolute loss, of more than Iwe millions sterling, to 


the nation annually, the government denie^' aself the use of colonial 
produce, which Britain finds a very convenieni instriinieni of taxa- 
tion ; the government of France !?iight levy taxes to the amount of 
944,000/. a year t»n color.iat produce, without impoverishing the 
people in any degree, more than at present, merely by adopting a 
rational system for tlie government and treatment o^thc colonics of 
France. The cplonies of France embarrass Frarvee with the unneces- 
sary waste of more llian two millions a year, besides which, they drain 
capital from France for investment, cultivation, manufacture, and 
navigation, wliich would be more advantageously employed in 
France. Indeed, Messrs. Villiers and Bowring say, “ The yearly 
cost of the colonial system of France (not taking into account the 
the interest on unproductives capital) is an annual loss to the French 
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people eff 2,822,560^. or a sum exceodin^ by iieurly 50 jier cent, 
the whole amount of capital einj>U)yed in the colonial trade; — in 
fact, takin^j a retnwpectivc view of the subject, since the peace, the 
<x>lonies of France can hardly be said to have cost the nation less than 
forty million pounds sterling. 

These immediate evils of the system which France pursues with 
respect to its colonies are equalled by imlirecl evils. The impossi- 
bility of importing sugar from foreign countries, is the great impedi- 
ment to the commercial intercourse of France with India and with the 
liCvant. France is excluded from receiving directly the valuable 
articUis which its own colonies do not produce, such ns indigo, silk, 
spices, &c., in consequence of the enormous duties laid on the articles 
of other countries wliich the colonies of France do produce. France 
does not ofler sullieient capital, nor siirticient demand, to indu(*e 
its merchants to load India sliips with entire cargoes of indigo, silk, 
and sj)ices; so tliat die lieavy duty laid on the bulky article of sugar 
from I mlia, actually operates as a prohibition on the import of the 
more valuable commodities. 

In this, as in most other cases of legislative interference, the object 
proposeil has not been accomplished, for the colonies are far from 
pro.spiTous, and th(3 proprietors draw a very gloomy picture of their 
position. ^ 

In return for the largo sacrifices thus made by France to her 
coloni(‘s, (hose colonists ofler a very small market fcr her produce 
and manufactures; and, in that market, the purchasers suffer from 
the re-action of tlie system of which they still desire the continuance. 
Ill payment of the cosily productions of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
I'rance sends dear commodities to them. 1 he colonists Qpmplain 
that the prohibitory system, imposed on them by France, costs them 
600,000Z. per anuiim ; for, alihuiigh France gives her own market to 
the colonists, .she excludes them from supplying their wants from any 
other market that might be cheaper or better. The system is one of 
mutual mischief; both the colonies and the mother country ex- 
acting from each other higher prices than cither would pay, were they 
to leave open to themselves the markets of the world. 

In the year 1822, the Director < icneral of the Customs, in his re- 
port to the Chambers, presentei. the colonial question in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ Sugar is the only article produced in abundance by the French 
colonies i it is insufficiently protected as respects the colonists, and 
causes inevitable los.s to the shipping interest.. Unless the colonists 
and the ‘shipping interest find profit, they have a right to demand 
profit from the mother country they do not find profit the cause 
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exists in the low price <»f su^ar; — therefore, tlie cause mnfcl be 
moved, and the price of sugar must be increased by legislative 
measures.*’ 

Certainly : “ The Colonial System,’* never was presented in more 
intelligible phraseology. The aniKJiincernent was that the ruinous 
speculations of the colonists were to be paid for out of the public 
purse. ^The colonists were gratified and delighted ; in their Me- 
nioire to the Chambers, they said, — “Ctjrtainly, the cause of evil, 
and the means of remedy, could not be presented with greater 
talent; the representation is both exact and lucid.” An addition#*! 
tax of eleven francs per fifty kilogrammes, was imposed on all 
foreign sugars. ‘ 

Jri the different discussions which have taken place in France 
upon the colonial system, a very erroneous view has been takim of 
the subject ; for, the cost of production has beem wholly merged in 
tlie erujuiry as to the power of production. If the mother country 
will indemnify the colonist for the extra cost of cultivation, even of 
the most unfavourable soils, then, without doubt, the planter may 
jirosper. The legislation of France has recognised the principle, 
that, if the colonists of France can produce sugar, no matter how 
badly or how dearl> , then they shall have a protecting duty e(|unl to 
the di|[crcnce between the cost of cultivation there, and in more 
favoured countries. 

It is by this and similar legislation that Fr^incc has excluded h<*f- 
self, in a great measure, from the advantages of thost* markets wdiich 
the (‘mancipation of thcj colonics of Spain, and the peace wath ICng- 
land would otherwise have offered her, bo^h in America and in Asia; 
the procUictions of those countries are, for tlie most part, those which 
the discriminating duties exclude from the markets of France. The 
loss is (obviously double; there is an increase of f>rice on all the .<ugar, 
&c., produced in the colonics of France, aod there is a loss of trade 
with other countrie.s. 

The colonial system is peculiarly oppressive to France, from the 
smallness of the colonies, to ihe int»'rests of wdiich, the interests of the 
nation at large is sacrificed. Colonics are prejudicial to their mother 
country in an inverse ratio of thmr extent ; for, when the colonies 
are numerous, competition among them w^ill naturally tend to keep 
down the price of their productions, and in that proportion to make 
their monopoly less prejudicial to the mother country. The colonies 
of France are few and small, therefore the evil effect of them is 
augmented ; for the monopedy is compact and efficient, and the price 
of colonial produce is kept up ; they offer but a small market, which 
cannot be extended, and their own produce is undersold in every 
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inarkot, I'Kcept that of Fi ance, by countries possessing greater facili- 
ties for the same species of proiluctioii. For instance the competition 
of S<aint Ihmiingo and the South American Slates, excludes the 
high-priced produce of the colonies of France from all the markets 
of the world, except France. 

The whole population of all the colonies of France never htis 
been estimated at above half a million persons, of whom the, white 
inhabitants scarcely form 1 0(J, 000 persons ; at the first interruption 
of peace, France might find herself deprived of her colonies, yet 
France sacrifices the commerce of the rest of the world, for the sake 
of a monopoly of trade with two or three small rocks on which it is 
possible loTorce the growth of the sugar canes. 

The French colonists in most of the colonies declare, that the 
high price of labour compelled them to relinquish the ciillivation of 
almost every article except the cane, and that sugar only gives thorn 
returns in conse<]ueiice of tlie monopoly of llie French market. 

There is reason to believe that llic sugars of the colonicvs of other 
nations, are framluhiiitly introduced into the colonies of France, in 
onler to obtain the benefits of consumption in France; this allega- 
tion is very feebly d(*nied by the colonists, and is principally opfiosed 
by the declaration, that “the productions an^ not out of proportion 
with the increase of cultivation.’’ ^ 

The colonists sum up their arguments for y)rotection by declaring, 
that high duties do not /liniinish consumption, nor iiuYcase the price 
of the article to the rtdail purcliast*r, inasmuch as a reduction of even 
thirty-two francs per cwt , is only one centime per ounce, and that 
this centime would not be jjllowed to the consumer. The.y also re- 
present that France pays only (>,d00,000 francs for the cosiof her 
colonies, and receives mure than 30,f)00,lJp0 francs in duties ; but 
they keep out of view, that double that amount of duties might be 
collected upon the same articles, if imported from other colonies, 
without any additional cost to the consumer ; and, that, in that case, 
the expense of the colonies, 6,fJ(X>,000 francs, would be saved 
to the nation. Like other monopolists,^ the colonists appeal to the 
national jealousy of England, and sum up their case by asking, — 
“ What must be^he desire of a maritime power, the rival of our own, 
and jealous of the increase of thv nade and shipping of France?” and 
they answer — “Above all, the destruction of the colonies of France.” 
However, if England entertained a rival jealousy of the trade and 
shipping of France, it would, above all things, desire that France 
should persevere in her present system of colonial legislation, in- 
jurious as it is to the developeiiient of the industry and wealth uf 
France. 
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fi5') chests a-year, and even that only because the price of the article has constantly declined, and the fall has been in re raijid in England than in France, keeping 
«a>r prices below theirs. In bond in England ihe value nf ♦urmeric is but lOs. 6d. per cwt.: pepper, 3 Ve/ . per lb. ; conso»iuently, none of these productions *of 
India are sent from England to France. The effect of the tre.^.ty of 1826 in direct intercourse with France, lias und- u* (edly been more pernicious than any counter- 
vailing advantage has compensated; for now, in fact, no exporiatiims of extra Eiirepe.ui pr- duc«' can take p'Uc'^ to France unless for transit. The c^flouial produce 
in:}) rted into France from England has fallen off, as follows: — IS 14, 1, 867, 914/. , 1820, b29,Sl U.: 18^5. S92.401'. , 1827, 133,503?. 



A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before the 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE inVelatlon to the 

ARMY OF INDIA. 

(Cuntinued from No, 45 , pngr 163 .) 

European Corps, — 500. What relates t© the European corps of the 
Indian service may be conveniently comprised in a statement of the in- 
formation or opinions given by the several witnesses, in relation to the 
mode in which they are recruited from this country, or by volunteers 
from Ilis Majesty’s regiments on their return from India to England. 

Tlie pay «f and the mode in which the soldiers are victualled ; the 
practice of inebriety, how checked ; tlie nu'thod taken to improve 
(hern by the establishm(*nt of regimental schools and libraries. 

The provision made for the niaintenam e of tlieir children, whether 
by Eijro|)ean or mitive women, together with a few particulars in re- 
gard to Eiiropean corps generally, not comprised iti those above 
mentioned. 

501. 'file ('umpany's European regim(*nts are kept coinydete by 
n'Ceiving a certain portion of recruits anmmlly from Chatham (the 
de[)ot), and in some degree by volunteers from Ilis Majesty's regi- 
ments when sent home. 

502. The artillery have the choice* of all European recruits, \riiicli 
is considered by Sir T, IVilzh-r lo be prejudicial to the infantry. 

503. The bounty for\lje recruit is the same in tlie (3umj lany’s st?r- 
vice as in tlie King's, and recruits are sent out at the age of from 
twenty to thirty. 

504. Recruiting for the Company's army has diminished lately ; 
only 500 recruit.s having bei;n sent out last year, instead of, il^ion an 
average, 1,500 for the last eleven years. • 

505. Lieutenant-colonel Hopkiiison is of opinion, that the system 
of recruiting might be improved. 

506*. Major Nutt i ocommen<l.s that an artillery officer, from each 
Presidency, should be detached to England fur the purpose of enlisting 
men. • 

507. The embarkation of troe|)s for India should be so arranged, 
that they may arrive there in thi < oul season. 

608. It is seldom pitticticable to attend to the stationing of troops 
in the most healthy situations on their first arrival in India. Banga- 
lore is the most healthy situation for new corners, in the Madras Pro 
sidency. 

508. (o ). A considerable expense is saved in recruiting and trans- 
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purtin«? men <o India for the purpose of maintaining the Europejin 
troops in an efficient state, by the soldiers of King’s regiments, on the 
return of their corps to Flngland, volunteering into regiments in the 
service of Ilis Majesty, or the Company. Sir J. Nicolls estimates the 
saving from this practice at not less than ct‘50 per m m. 

509. Sir R. Scot thinks it advisable that all soldiers who are de- 
sirous and efficient, not cxcet;ding forty years of age, should be 
allowed to volunteer; but by the present regulation the King’s 
soldiers, when their regiments are ordered home, are nut allowed to 
volunteer into regiments in India beyond the age of thirty years. Sir 
Edward Paget, however, does not think it would be prudent to extend 
that period. It is not recommended that .soldiers should be allowed to 
colonize in India, with the view ultimately of providing nxTiiits for 
the Indian army. 

510. The number of Europeans employed in India in each year, from 
179s to 1830, is stated in the first column of the Table which is given 
under the head of Eunipcian and native troops. 

511. In the Appendix is a Table of the pay of European non- 
comrnis.sioned officers and privates at each Presidency. 

512. Sir John Malcolm observes : ‘‘ With respect to the pay of 

the European soldier, my opinion is, that w’e have gone to an extri*me, 
and ttat in many respects an expense has been incurn;d beyond what 
was called for, eitlier by attention to the habits or health r»f European 
troops .serving^n India.’’ „ 

513. European soldiers in Bengal are victualled alrogether by the 
commissariat at a fixed daily stoppage ; a system wliich is niucli pre- 
ferable to the s«)ldier providing for himsejf. 

514. »Thc supply of meal and bread to Europeans in India is stated 
to be very good. 

516. No means have as j^t proved an eflTeclual check to drunken- 
ness. The establi.shment of canteens has been attended with good 
effect, as to the quality of the liquor consumed by the men, and keep- 
ing them in their quarters, but habitual dninkards have in conse- 
quence more facilitie.s than formerly for obtaining liquor. The sol- 
dier at the Presidency of Bengal receives a compensation in lieu of 
spirits. Beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits, have been introduced into 
the canteens, but to no use, as those inclined to drink will always re- 
sort to the most ardent spirits. 

516. The rule which obtnin.s in His Majesty’s service, that the Eu- 
ropean soldiers shall receive their pay daily, is slated to have had 
the most demoralizing effect among the Gimpany’s troops, and to 
liave given rise to increased drunkenness. The difficulty, also, of 
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rarryin«^ the order into effect in the Cumpany’s service is nrf;od as an 
obstacle to the rule. 

517 . The regitriental schools established in India are of the host 
descriptior), where the half-cnstc children, as well as the children by 
fuiropean women of European soldiers, aretau^dit without distinction. 
Sir T. Reynell states that these schools are well attended. j- 

51S. The half-caste children of the Company’s soldiers, at Bengal, 
are removed at eight years old to the orphan school of the Presidency 
to which they belong. They are not generally brought up to any 
trade. 

519. In regard to the libraries established for the soldiers, it is 
stated that the effect of these, has been very good in relieving the 
tedium of a barrack life. The books arc said to be read “very 
much ’’ by the soldiers. “ When canteens were established, all 
implements which could be of use to encourage the soldiers to 
exercise were given to iheni at the expense of the canteen. Public 
tive-c<»uris are built a< all European stations, and other methods are 
besides adopted for diverting the minds of the soldiers when not on 
duly.” 

520. Iii(;utenant-colonel Colebrookc of opinion, that the discou- 

ragement of the marriage of European soldiers “ with the Nativt;^Ks 
unjust and impolitic;” and that “ their children would form a most 
valuable class, if properly atten<led to.” ♦ 

521. Lieutenant-colonel Ho[)kinson is of opinion, that the pay to 

the European wives of European soldiers should be increased from 
five to seven rupees per iiionih. In Bengal, it is eight rupees per 
month. 9 

522. It is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T, Reynell that many of 
the children of European soldiers by European women, when of pro- 
per age, are enlisted into the King’s and Company’s service. Ttie 
following testimony of Colonel Hopkinson, in regard to children of 
this description, would seem to lead to a different conclusion : it is 
striking and important ; “ When I was a subaltern in the corps, it was 
my custom and duty to go round the place where the Europeans lived, 
to see that they were comfortable, .‘sml liad got their houses and streets 
clean. In going there so frequently , I had an opportunity of seeing 
children in great numbers, of pure European blood; yet long as 1 
have been in the service, I cannot recollect above one instance where 
one of those children attained maturity. The circumstance made a 
deep impression on me, and for many years I hav^ made enquiries on 
this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any corps the children 
ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms or in public 
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offices. This struck mi! the more forcibly, from the circumstance that 
many young men wJio have come out as recruits in the artillery, 
wanting to get their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substi- 
tute should be provideil . Now, if any or even a very small proportion 
of those children born had lived to attain the age of maturity, there 
woyjd have been no difficulty whatever in getting substitutes; but I 
never knew or ever heard of one single instance in the Madras cstab- 
bsliment where one was so procured, or where a man born in India, 
of pure European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to 
be taken as n substitute. I statcil this fact to lh..> adjutant-general at 
Madras, and pre.sscd the point on his attention ; he was sli.-uck with the 
circumstance, and obtained the sanction of the Commander-in-chief 
to order that the European corps, King’s and Company’s, should .send 
in a return of the children born of European parents in India ; that 
return came, and was sent to me to arrange. I have got the papers 
with me. The corfis did not, however, seem e.xactly to understand 
the order, and the returns were, I found on examination, very incor- 
rect and incomplete, some corps having included children that liaie 
been born in thi.scountry, and have goneout with thciriiarents; otlier 
ewps included the half-caste ciiildren ; but however incorrect, it will 
stiM seem (o show how very few ore living in proportion to I he great 
number that have been born there, and how very feware still beyond 
the age of ahildhood. This return is fierfectly correct lus to the 
number now living, bin it is not correct as to the number born; forit 
is, 1 believe, only within the.se few years that any thing like a register 
of children has been kept.’’ 

5y. The half-caste children of European soldiens arc never enlis- 
ted into an European regiment, except as drnnimers or fifers. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls sees no objection to half-ca.so , being admitted into the 
Company’s native or European regimen;* as rank-and-file men, but, 
as there is a strong prejudice against them on the part of natives, it is 
better that they should not be admitted to the rank of officers. 

SSil. The half-caste population in the neighbourhood of canton- 
merits ij» not considerable or increasing’^ 

625. Major Wilson recommends the formatio(} of “ two experi- 
mental regiments of East Indians,” the first battalions being oflScered 
with Lnropetiiis, and. the .second with East Indians. 

5’26. European troops in India are stated to sustain a disadvantage 
with respect to their accounts, viz. that in payments made by the 
troops to the East-India Company, the rupee is credited at a sterling 
value considerably below that at which it is debited to them in the 
payments made in England on their account. 
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.*>27. ThosyjJtem in re^povi to Enropoftn corps froneraliy iss not to 
Hetach tliem on any but important services. 

528. Rcg;arding: the pensions of nou-commisioned otKcersond men, 
it is stated that any man after ten years service is idigiblc to the pen- 
sion or invalid establishment ; but if he lias received an injury which 
prevents him doinij his duty, he is always entitled to be invalidtj^d or 
pensioned, without reference to period of service. 

529. Lieutenant-colonel Culebrooke is of opinion that pensions 
should be g-iven to European otTicers and soldiers in proportion to their 
length of service. 

530. INlajiir Wilson recommends that a furlough should be granted 
‘‘ to the wcll-beluived European soldier of a certain number of years 
service.” 

531. The following are the replies which have been received to the 
(]UPStion, “ Whether advaritagt‘ or disadvantage to the public interests 
c<mnc(*ted with tfic army, might be expected from (‘ncmiraging the 
settlement of llritish subjc^cts in India, or in any of our Eastern 
colonies?” 

532. Colonel Limond thinks that “ the introduction of promiscu- 
ous settlers, by bringing in collision the vices of our country, would 
be destructive of the impressam on the mind of the native of Euro- 
pean superiority and p(*rfeetion, and ultimately, by the increase of 
that description of offspring, accelerate a crisis yet far 4istant.*’ 

533. Sir John Malcolm observes, “ I cannot think that settlers in 
Iiiilia would ever fill our ranks with recruits e(|ua I to those, which are 
freshly imported fr<jm England ; and there is no other mode in which 
I can contemplate any benefit to the ])ublic interests, as conyected 
with the army, from such colonization.” 

534. Sir T. Pritzler states that, “ except in the hills, no European 
could earn his living hy labour.” I h' atlds, ‘‘ It would be very desir- 
able to establish European pensumers on the hills, where, by a little 
labour, they would, with their pensions, be enabled to live more com- 
fortably, and to render their progeny a much more moral and useful 
race of beings than they are at present. Eluropeaiis with capital might 
settle in India to syd vantage.” 

*^535. Colonel Stannus remarks, liat the danger resulting from colo- 
nization, in enabling native powers to attach Europeans to their ser- 
vice with greater ease than at present, is more* of a political than a 
military question.” 

536. Colonel John Munro states, “ I consider the free settlement of 
British sulsyects in India to be extremely important to the pro.-^perity 
of that countr 3 ^ With respect to the army, I do not apprehend that 
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it would have any consequences either favourable or otherwise, for a 
considerable period of tiiue. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits mi<^ht bo 
found among the descendants of the settlers, or corps of topasses might 
be formed ; a description of force that \^as indeed used in the early 
period of our military Instorv.” 

Lieutenant-colonel Maync — I cannot see how any advan- 
tage to the public interests connected wdth the army should be expec- 
ted from encouraging th(i settlement of Europeans in India. A gene- 
ral colonizathm would imclanger the safety of the empire. Our 
^strength is in the high opinion the natives entertain <»f the European 
character; weaken that high opinion, and you undemiiir* the foun- 
dation of our power.” 

638. Lieiitenant-ccdonel Do Haviilarid and Colonel Pennington 
expressed themselves nearly to the same effect. 

539. Major NuttsayUj-V The permanent residence of British sub- 
jects in India, I am dcdidisdly of opinion should rather be disctuiraged 

* than promoted. It must be recollected that the soil in India is not hke 
that of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally speaking, 
private pr<^|>crty, and therefore not at the disposal of OovcTninent, 
It sliouldalso be our policy gradually to introduce the natives of the 
country into the administration of its affairs, wliich would never bo 
accomplished, at least amicably, if Europeans were allowed to settle 
there in any^onsiclerablc number, as they wpuld naturally look, and 
soon become clamorous for the introduction of English laws and an 
English legislative assembly, the exclusion or supprcwssiorj of the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Anglj)-Indians would also desire to 
have iheir representatives and shar(|[ in the Government, and hence 
would probably ensue a contest th^ would l>e alike fatal to the inle- 
fests of adl, and possibly theexistonce of two parties out of the three.” 

540. Captain Balmain thinks that ‘‘advantage may he expected 
from the settleirumtof British subjects in India;” and he states his 

. reasons at some length. 

541. Sir II. Worslcy renfiarks that colonization would be disad- 
-vanlageous, except in respect to individuals of capital, or in Ceylon 

and the Eastern Islands, r 

543 Colonel Salniond observes, that “ Englishmen cannot increase 
and multiply in the country called India ; in the hot triangle included 
within the Himalaya Mountains, the Indus and the sea, there arc not 
perhaps JOO men and women now living in all India, the offspring of 
European soldiers by European women, who have been born in that 
country.” 

543. Major Wilson thinks that “ the interests of a body of British 
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colonists in India would be much more identified with the Britidi 
Government than those of any others of our subjects ; there would 
from colonization be a greater number, and a better description of 
contractors for public works and supplies, who would be individuals 
of greater energy and more active habits than they are at present. 
There cannot be a doubt that a militia composed of colonists, or oiu* 
of which colonists formed an influential part, would be a materidraddi- 
tion to the military strength of our Government in India/’ 

644. Captain Page is of opinion that the interests of the armj^ 
would not be affected by the settlement of Europeans in India, but' 
that grea^commercial advantages would be derived from it, as cotton, 
silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of India, might be cul- 
tivated by Europeans with similar ailvantages as indigo. 

645. Captain Grant Duff considers colonization ns unjust to the 
natives; and he replies to the reos(»ning which ha.s* been urged in fa- 
vour of the measure. 

540'. Mr. Elpliinslone observes, 1 do not see much effect the set- 
tlement of Europeans woulil have on the army. Tlie sepoys would 
p»rliei{iate in any effect it had on the other natives. It might afford 
employment to European soldiers worn out in tho^ service, and it 
might also offer attractions to men before they could get their discharged 
1 do not think it would lead to more marriages among men wlfb re- 
mained with their regiments, or that it would havo much effect on 
their condu< t in othcrorcspects. It would probably leatf to many mar- 
riages among the officers, which, \vith the introduction of the sons of 
settlers into the army, would weaken the tie between it and thi^ 
country, t 

547. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that European* oflicers, 
as well as soldiers should be allowed to settle in India, apd that jag- 
heers should be granted to them ; .^d he also suggests whether colo- 
nies of Europeans might not be formed &t stations where large bodies 
of troops are no longer required. 

548. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion tliat European soldiers, 
when invalided, should be allowed to settle in India, and also officers. 

549. In another of the replies to the circular, it is remarked that 
colonization is Hot necessary foi military puiposes, and that there is 
little probability of Europeans earning a subsistence in India by 
labour. 

Company's European Infantry, — 550. Tliere is an European regi- 
ment in the service of the East-lndia Company at each Presidency, 
the officers of which are promoted in separate iwing.s. 

551. 'The separate promotion of officers serving in the same corps, 

East ImliiL and Col. Mag. VoL. vili No. 4G \ 
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and liable to supenede each olber» k strongly objected to by some of 
the witnesses. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison observes that, as far as 
the European officers are concerned, it must prove injurious to the ac- 
tual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately by 
wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a 
regular routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment;’’ and 
Colon^ Leighton states, that ‘^abetter plan could not have been 
fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers.” 

562. Colonel Leighton is of opinion that it would be impolitic to 
dispense with the European regiments of the Company’s service, as 
from those corps a great number of non-commissioned officers are 
supplied to the native infantry and to departments.” He adds, ** there 
are other reasons why those regiments should be kept up, and the 
number of men increased instead of being diminished. I consider 
that they were much more useful as two regiments than as they are at 
present; 500 Europeans in one part of the country and 500 in an- 
other, are sometimes very much wanted, and very useful.’* Lieute- 
nant-colonel Aitchison also considers the corps highly efficient, as 
much so as any European regiment can be and that ** if any be 
felt, it is the want of officers.” 

553. Lieutenant-colonel Watson would not advise the reduction of 
the European regiments, ** unless some arrangements could be pro- 
vided for suppj^^ng the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers and he considers 
that if practicable, it would be better that cadets, on their arrival in 
India, should serve in an European before they join a native corps. 

554. The remarks of Sir Robert Scot oif this subject arc as follow : 

In my judgment, the maintenance of a large and efficient force of 

European infantry, in the service of the Company,, is not less indis- 
pensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal source 
from which a very extensive demand for iion-commissioned officers, 
and privates for employment in all the different branches of the 
staff, and other departments of the army in garrison, cantonment, 
and in the field, and in many other situations besides, must always be 
supplied, than it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is 
thmfore with equal regret and surprise, that I have' lately heard of 
a measure being in contemplation, if not already in progress in 
Bengal, which, if persevered in, cannot fail, I think, in lowering its 
consequence and efficiency, while it reduces its numbers ; this 
would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be long 
unfelt by the native 'army, which, deprived of the support of a 
respectable European force in the service of the same master, a 
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Inesiilt which would in no great tinfic follow the adoption of the 
measure in question, would probably sink in self-estimation, as #e!l 
ns in that of others, and, by degrees, become so inferior in character 
and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted with those great 
interests of which it is, and alwn 3 ^s has been, the only effectual and 
legitimate guardian. I strongly deprecate, therefore, the igpmllest 
reduction in the Company's European infontry ; indeed, I have long 
considered that description of force in the Company's army to be 
already too small, and I know, that such was also the opinion of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B. In conformity with that high 
opinion, «1 would earnestly recommend its incrc^e, with an addition 
to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for 
general service in India, not as belonging to any particular Presi- 
dency ; and in this case, it would be further desirable to give it the 
advantage, when practicable, of pmodicnl reliefs from one part of 
India to another." 

555. It appears, however, that notwithstanding the importance 
which is attached by some of the Company's officers to the preser- 
vation of the European regiments, on the grounds above stated, 
that service in a native corps is generally preferred by the Com- 
fiany's officers to that of an European corps. ^ 

656. The expense of an European regiment in His Majesty's 
and the Company's service, of the same strength^ is stated by 
Colonel Salmond to 6e the same. 

557. The following additional particulars, in regard to the Com- 

pany's European infantry regiments, are obtained from replies 
returned to the Board's circular. ^ 

558. Sir T. Pritzler states, “I have always doubted the expe- 
diency of the Company having any European infantrj^ because 
officers educated entirely with natives arc not likely to succeed in 
the management of Europeans, particularly when not composed 
of the best material ; and officers brought up in these corps arc ill- 
suited to command sepoy regiments afterwards, which they do." 

559. LieutenantKolonel Baker recdlnmends that the soldiers of the 
Company's European Infantry regiments should be drafted into the 
artillery, and the officers transferred into as many native regiments 
to be formed; that three additional King's regiments should he sent 
to India in place of the Company's European regiments; His Ma- 
jesty’s Govemmeitt, however, undertaking to provide the staffserjeants 
for the native regiments; and that four Europ^n regiment should be 
maintained by the East India Company at the King’s crolcmies in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Holland, to 
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form an available reserve for India in case of war.’’ Ho adds, “tfie 
three regiments of Company’s Kuropean infantry are now looked 
upon as an isolated excrescxmce on the service, which they really are.” 

560. Sir H. Worsley observes, “ the Company’s European infan- 
try has been frittered away to a very low scale, with what view I am 
not aware; but it would perhaps be better, rather than maintain it 
on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. They have al- 
ways, howrever, done their duty ; and the extinction of such a force 
would be felt as plucking a feather from the cap of the Company’s 
officers: whilst some European corps on that footing could be main- 
tained at less expense than a corresponding number of his {Majesty’s 
infantry, as the expense of relieving them from Europe, as is prac- 
tised with the corps of his Mtijesty’s service, would be saved; and 
they would, or might, in emergency, be found more eflicient for ser- 
vice than his Majesty’s corps, from being permanently employed in, 
and inured to the climate of the co\inlry. In the Mysore war of 
1790-92, two companies of n^yal artillery (200 men), direct from 
Europe, joined the army in Mysore, under Earl Cornwallis; but on 
reaching Seriiigapatam they were reduced, by sickness and death, 
almost to nominal aid only.” 

561. Major Wilson remarks, “Any separation of the European 
troops of the Company from the native, and placing the former 
under his Majjjgty’s ministers, and the establishments of the Crown, 
whilst the latter might be retained under the Company, would have 
a direct tendency to deteriorate the latter; for the Eun»pean officers, 
looked to as the primum mobile of the native troops, even by them- 
selves, v^uld feel it as a deep wound, frftm rendering the breach 
between the two descriptions of servants of the same country still 
wider than it is at present ; and these feelings would certainly descend 
from the officers to the men, who are no inattentive observers of 
wteit befals their European officers, their leaders, their acknowledged 
superiors in intellect as well as station.” 

562. In another of the replies to the circular are some extracts 
from the evidence of Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Miinro, 
taken in 1813, in wdiich those officers strongly deprecated the separa- 
tion of the European from the native infantry, as calculated to de- 
stroy the efficiency of the Company’s army ; from which it is in- 
ferred, that there is “ some reason to fear that the tone of elevation, 
which it is so desirable to cherish in the Company’s service, would 
be depressed or lost, if occasions of distinguishing themselves were 
to be withheld from th6 officers by their ceasing to be connected alto- 
gether with European troops, as the infantry officers would be if the 
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Kuropean infantry corps in the Company's service were to be dis- 
banded, since in India, it is the practice to commit every enterprise 
of danger to the conduct of Europeans." 

(To be Cmtinued.) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS— A CODE OF LAWS AND A 
SYSTEM OF COURTS FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

The correspondence between the Governor-General in Council 
and the Judges of the Supreme Court, terminated in a letter from 
the lattes enclosing three papers containing the result of their delibe- 
rations, the substance of which will be found in the annexed papers, 
innrkoil No. 1, 2, and 3 — which may be taken as supplementary to 
the article given in our number for December last. 

No. 1. — Heads of a Dill to he intituled “ An Act for establishing 
Legislative Councils in the East Indies,^' 

1. Whereas it is necessary that a power should at all times be 
vested in some persons resident within the British territories in the 
East Indies, of making regulations and laws for all the territories, and 
pcLiple there under British Government, &c. 

2. That there shall be one Legislative Council, within eachll^f tho 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St, George, and Bombay. 

3. Each of the said Legislative Councils shall consist respectively 
of the Governor-General or Governor, and of all other members of 
tho Council, and of the Judges of the Supreme Court and of such 

other persons not exceeding in number as shall be appointed by 

his Majesty. 

4. Each of the said Councils to meet *wilhin the towns of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, or the neighbourhood, at such times as the 
Governor-general or Governor may direct. 

5. The Councils to be capable of acting whenever three members 
shall be lawfully assembled, provided tbeGovernor-general, Governor, 
or one member of Council, and one the Judges, be of the number 
— ^provided that no law shall iiave any eflect until the consent in 
writing of the*Governor-gencra'. be first obtained, and that no law 
of the Council at Madras and Bombay shall have any eflect, until it 
shall have been confirmed by the Council of Bengal; and the latler 
to have full power to make laws for the other presidencies, and fur 
all the territories, and also to repeal and alter all laws. 

6. Every law to be sent round to every residcuit member of the 
Council, by which it may Ijc pa.s{>cd and each nicinber to signify in 
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writing his assent or disapprobation thereof ; and, if any two of the 
Judges (or the senior Judge, if there be not more than two Judges 
resident) shall be of opinion that the law is not within the powers 
vested in the Council, and shall state the grounds of such opinions, 
then the said law shall be suspended until it shall have been referred 
to the President of the Board of Control, and to the Directors of the 
East Ihdia Company, and until the orders of such President shall 
have been received in India. 

7. The powers of the Councils to extend to the making, repeal- 
ing, and amending of all laws, &c. and for all purposes whatsoever, and 
for all manner of persons, and for all places within the Brj^l^isb ter- 
ritories in the East Indies, except as hereafter excepted. 

6. No law made by any of the Councils shall in any way repeal or 
affect any Act of the Imperial Parliament, nor any Letters potent of 
the Crown, nor in any way affect any prerogative or right of the 
Cromi or Parliament, nor of the East India Company, nor any part 
of the unwritten Law or Constitution of the United Kingdom, 
wherein may depend the allegiance of any persons to the Crown, 
or the Sovereignty or dominion of any part of the British territories 
in the East Indies. 

9. Every law passed shall forthwith be published in the Govern- 
nient^azette or some other newspaper of the place, before it shall 
be sent round to the resident members of the Council, &c.; and an 
interval of T^ays, at least, shall take place from the time of the 
first publication before the Governor-general shall give his consent 
to such law ; and if any persons shall petition such Council to take 
into consideration their objections against it, at any time before the 
consent fb writing of the Governor-general, the Governor-general or 
Governor shall direct at what time or place any such persons shall 
state their objections, and whether by written petition only, by coun- 
sel, or in j>crson ; and any persons who r^ay be aggrieved by such 
law may appeal to the King in Council, who shall have full power at 
any time to repeal the same, but such appeal or notice thereof shall 
.be given within six months oCthe publication of the laws. 

10. In one week after any law shall have been established by any 
of the Councils, with the consent of the Govemor-geheral, the same, 
if no sufficient cause shall have been given fesr the suspension thereof, 
shall be registered and printed and published, and one printing- 
press at each presidency shall be licensed to print and publish such 
law. 

11. Persons publishing any false statement of any law, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdenieanor. 
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13. Within one month after the regislering of any law, dupb^ 
cate copies shall be sent to the Court of Directors, and to the Board 
of Control, and at any time within one year from the receipt of such 
law, the President of the Board of Control may order the repeal of 
the same, provided that all acts done according to such law, previous 
to such repeal, shall be good and valid. 

13. Nothing herein contained shall affect in any way the of 
power of the Imperial Parliament to make laws for the British ter- 
ritories in the East Indies, and for all the inhabitants thereof; and 
once in every session the laws passed by the Councils shall be laid 
before ^glrl^ament,and once in every - ■- years the wholeof the sub- 
sisting laws shall be laid before Parliament. 

14. All laws made by the Councils shall be of the same force and 
effect within the British territories in the East Indies, as any Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

(Signed) Charlbs Edward Grby. 

Edward Ryan. 

No. %^Ohseroati(ms on the formation of a Code of Laws for the 
British territories in the East Indies. 

It may be said that the whole body of municipal law, in any country, 
may be comprehended within the divisions into which Sir W. Black- 
stone has separated the £ngli.sh Law. ^ 

1st, The rights of persons, or the distribution of polit ical power, 
privileges, rights, and duties. 

3d, The rights of things, or the law of property. 

3d, Private wrongs, or injuries done by persons to each other. 

4th, Public wrongs. • 

As to the first of these divisions, the rights of persons, it his always 
hitherto been, and is likely to remain in India, in so deplorable and 
discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to speak 
of it with the plainness, which is requisite for showing the real state 
of the case, and yet with the respect which is due to it as the existing 
law. There is no definite opinion either, as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of the Crown, nor of the dependence 
of the laws on Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power 
or property of the East India Company, nor even of the relation in 
wUch the many millions of natives stand to the political authorities 
by which they are entirely governed* Different races of natives 
have difierent grounds of political right; as4o one class of them, it 
is even disputed under which of two difierent systems of law, it is 
that they live. Amongst the Hindoos and iMahoinedaiis, there are 
P^sons not even claiming any sovereignty, to whom the Govern* 
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nients have nevertheless stipulated an exemption from law, or at all 
events from all Courts of Justice. There arc English Acts of Parlia- 
ment specially provided for India, and others of which it is doiibl- 
All whetlier they apply to India wholly, or in part, or not at all. 
There is the English common law and constitution, of which the ap- 
jilication, in many respects, is still more obscure and perplexed. Ma- 
'homeSan law and usage, Hindoo law, usage, and Scripture, Charters, 
and letters patent of the Crown, regulations of the Governments, 
commissions of the Government, and circular orders from the Ni- 
zaniut Adawlut, and from the Dewanny Adawhit, treaties of the 
Crown, treaties of the Indian Governments, besides infercnQOS drawn 
at pleasure from the application of the droit public^ and law of nations 
of Europe to a state of circumstances which will justify almost any 
construction of it, or qualification of its force. It would be very de- 
sirable that so confused a tissue should be disentangled, and that as 
much as possible of it should be arranged, and jiermanently Axed by 
Acts of Parliament, or regulations made under Acts of Parliament ; 
until something be done in this way, it will scarcely be possible to 
make any satisfactory provisions for the establisliment of Courts, and 
the administration of justice. 

As to the second branch of law, or law of property, it would nt»t 
be difHcult to put the rights of property in things moveable, together 
with the l ^v o f contract, upon one footing for all descriptions of 
persons in Irjclia. No great mischief apparenffly would arise from 
providing, that in such matters the law of England should also be the 
law of India. As to immovable property, or property in land, it is 
a subject of much greater difficulty. TIuj customary interests of the 
immediate cultivators of the soil are, throughout all India, obscure, 
various, and uncertain. It is those interests n hich present the real 
obstacle^ to the admission of British persons lo hold landed estates. 
There could not he any insuperable difficidty in providing against 
any danger arising to the Government from British residents in the 
interior y nor in protecting fhe native inhabitants against their open 
violence, A power of summary transmission would be more than suf- 
ficient. But the real ditiiculty would be to reconcile the existence of 
Zemindary and Talookdary rights in the lands of British persons, with 
the preservation of the customary rights of the Hyots, or other per- 
sons holding under them. The only course which seems to show any 
reasonable prospect of forming any good laws respecting land, is 
that of separating some one province or district from the rest, in 
which the revenue has been already permanently settled, and in ap- 
plying within that district, all the means of Government to fixing the 
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iiiturests of the landholders, and' of reducing; them by degrees to 
siiiiplor and more convenient forms. If a general permission to pur- 
chase lands were to be extended only to some small province, such as 
the Delta of the Ganges, with a privilege for retired servants of the 
Company, of a certain standing and residence in India, to hold lands 
within a somewhat larger circle, the plan might be manageable. ^ 

The third head of law, or definition of private injuries, might be 
taken in a great measure from the English law; but simple forms of 
action ought to be provided, and the principles only of pleading 
should be established — the minute technical rules of English law not 
to be bind^ig. 

I1ie settling of the fourth division of law would be easily prac- 
ticable. Any one intelligent English lawyer, and one of the Civil 
stTvants employed in the Nizarnut Adawlut, might jointly prepare a 
regulation in a few months, which would be for all persons through- 
out India as good a penal code, as any now existing in tlie world. 

No. 3. — Outline of a System of Courts for the British Territories 
in the East Indies. 

It is desirable that a more complete division of the territories, 
should be made as may be fitted for a system of regular government, 
into Presidencies, provinces, zillahs, and pergunnahs : a new Presi- 
dency might perhaps be created. 

Within every one of these divisions, there might be jm e court ; 
(he Pergunnah Courts Id be under native judges, and limited to causes 
of l,00() rupees, and to slight ulleiices. The Zillah Court to bo 
superintended by three judges, one or two of whom might he natives; 
the jurisdiction to extend to cases of 10,000 rupees, to cases respect- 
ing land, and to criminal cases not involving the punishment of 
death or banishment, nor im))ri$onnient for Vnore than one year. In 
each provincial court there should be three or more judges sitting 
separately, except in cases of appeal, and having jurisdiction in all 
civil cases not triable by the inferior courts, and in all criminal cases 
except treason. In each Presidency there might be one Supreme^ 
Court of Appeal, having also an origina4 jurisdiction in civil disputes 
between privileged persons and bodies of the state, &c. ; and in 
criminal accusations of treason, of corruption in the higher officers 
of state 

For disputed facts in a writ originally tried in a Pergunnah Court, 
there should be but an appeal to the Zillah, whose decree in that 
matter should be final ; if a writ originally tried in the Zillah, to the 
Provincial Court, whose decree should be finals if a suit in the Pro- 
vincial Court, to the Presidency Court of Appeal, and if the few 
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suits which would be tried originally in the Presidency Court, to the 
King in Council ; but there might be a discretionary power for the 
King in Council or the Presidency Court of Appeal, upon special 
grounds, and more especially that of corruption in any court, or 
judge, to coll for any case whatever of the highest or smallest impor* 
tance, and, if necessary, to suspend any decree made in it. The 
whole of the cases sent from the Provincial, to the Presidency Courts, 
should be reduced into English, and every court might have the 
power of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus within the district through 
which its jurisdiction extended. 

One judge in each Zillah might, once a-year, visit eacl^ergunnah 
Court; one judge of each Provincial Court might visit every Zillah 
Court ; and one judge of the Presidency Court, visit every Provincial 
Court. 

The judges of the Pergunnah Courts might be named by the 
Zillah Courts annually, or every five years ; and if any plan could 
be arranged for permitting the inhabitants of the Pergunnah to name 
a list of candidates from whom one was to be selected, it would be 
so much the better. The Zillah and Provincial judges to be appointed 
by the Government for seven or ten years ; but perhaps it would be 
desirable, that in each Provincial Court there should be a barrister, 
as j&dge or assessor. The judges of the Presidency Court ought to 
be appoigt^by the Crown, partly from the Company’s Civil Service, 
and pordy from barristers of ten years standing in England. All 
persons, except the Governor-general, Governors, and Councillors, 
should be made equally amenable to every court. 

For every Presidency, there should one principal oiScer ap- 
pointecl by the Government to see to the execution of the process of 
the law, and under him there should be ofTcers for each province, 
zillah, and pergunnah, one for each. Tl^ey should be amenable to 
all courts of justice, as the sheriffi in England are, for corruption, 
falsehood, or neglect. 

Juries of five might be appointed in all criminal trials in the Pro- 
vincial Courts, and full juricps of twelve in the Presidency Courts. 

Instead of having any separate Courts of Equity, there might be a 
specification of certain cases, to which all courts might be at liberty 
to apply a discretionary modification of the strict rule of law, sotyeot 
to a report to be made to the Superior Court 

Juririiction as to wills and itie administration of the estates of 
deceased persons, might be given to the Pergunnah, Zillah, or Pro- 
vincial Courts, according to the amount of the property, and the 
place where it should be situated. 
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JUDGE- ADVOCATB-GBNBRAL^DIRECTOR OP THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, &C. &C. &C. 

The family of Mr. Fergusson is in possession of the celebrate^ 
Danish Horn, the badge of the hardest drinker in Scotland. Robert 
Cutlar Fergusson was born in the county of Kirkcudbright, aWftjf" 
the year 1770. He was educated in Scotland, and soon promised 
fair to retain the horn in the family, proving himself an uncommonly 
hard drinker ; these habits became confirmed, and he became a 
violent poUtician. In 1 792, he published a pamphlet, entitled, ** The 
Propos^ Reform of the Representation of the Counties of Scotland, 
considered.'’ Shortly after commencing author, Mr. Fergusson went 
from Scotland to Paris, where he obtained employment as clerk in a 
banking-house, and there met with Mr. Huskisson, who then was a 
clerk in the same establishment. Mr. Fergusson beheld the massacre 
of the Swiss guard, and he saw Louis guillotined. He drank deep of 
the sanguinary republicanism of Paris, but he was not satiated. Early 
in 1794, war commenced, and then he repaired to London ; and at the 
age of twenty-four, entered himself a student at Lincoln’s-Inn, keeping 
up his acquaintance with the English Parisians, especially with Earl 
Thanet, together with whom Fergusson joined the Correspon Jing 
Society, and the Friends of the People. His Jacobinal principles 
connected him with Arthur O’Connor, the Priest O’Qui^Ifi^, and the 
other Irish conspirators of the day, whose object was to ally Ireland 
with France. O’Connor and O’Quigley were arrested at Maidstone ; 
the priest was executed, buu for want of positive evidence, O’Connor 
escaped the gallows ; but afterwards, when prosecuted for Vm share 
in the Irish rebellion, he made an ample confession of guilt, and 
again his life was spared. . Lord Thanet and R C. Fergusson aided 
the escape of O’Connor, and were found guilty of striking an officer 
of justice in the presence of our lord the King himself. The penalty 
for this crime was cutting off the right hand, therefore Lord Kenyon 
refused to pass sentence ; the criminals «were imprisoned for a year, 
and then had to give security for their future good behaviour. Mr. 
Fergusson published Proceedings against the Earl of Thanet, Robert 
Fergusson, Esq., and others, upo.i an information plea, ex officio, for 
a riot; to which are added, observations on bis own case,” 8vo. 1799. 
In 1800, when the, term of imprisonment was expired, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson was released from the King’s Bench prison, he found that it 
woud be worse than useless to attempt to practise at the bar in 
England, for the men who had imbibed the spirit of Marat and 
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Rc>f)espierrc, were dreaded and abhorred throiig^hont England : Gallic 
principles were considered as diabolical principles. This tide of 
personal and political prejudice against Mr. Fergusson ran so strong 
in England, that he determined not to attempt to stem it, but to seek 
his professional fortune in India. By law, the license of the East India 
Cjjinpany was necessary for persons proceeding to India; but it would 
have been useless for Fergusson to have attempted to obtain a licence 
from the Court of Directors, and therefore he went out to India, with- 
out any license whatever, contrary to law, and he was clandestinely 
smuggled into Calcutta. He found the bar at a very low ebb ; in 
England he had never obtained any business, but, on hk arrival in 
Calcutta, he found himself superior, in point of general talent and 
information, and at least equal in legal ac(]iiircmcnts, to any of his 
Indian competitors, and, therefore, he rapidly rose into practice. 
]*\)r about twenty years, Mr. Fergusson was conspicuous throughout 
India for the latitude of his politics; but, unfortunately for the con- 
sistency of his character, ho was appointed Advocate-General, and 
then his priticiples seemed to undergo a very material change. 
How'ovcr, his personal habits remained unchanged ; he was, perhaps, 
the hardest drinker in Calcutta ;— once he said, “ Spankie is not a good 
fellow.” Spankie replied,— ‘‘ If, in order to he a good fellow, it is 
necessary to pour a bottle of claret down my throat, through a wall- 
shnrle, a nd | p become a beast, then, indeed, I am not a good fellow.” 
Fergusson was at the head of the Sons of St.*Andrew, and of all other 
convivial meetings. At the Town-hall, he was an open-mouthed pro- 
fessor, — but he grossly betrayed the cause of the press. Mr, Fer- 
gusson remained in India, some years lofiger than he wished to have 
ddneytooking for a rise in the exchange of the rupee : he had been 
accustomed to see rupees sell for 34 pence each, when the bills on 
Ixtndon w(*re payable in Bank of Enghuwl notes ; and when he was 
ready to return, with a fortune of 300,tK^0/., he wished the same rate 
of exchange, in lieu of 20 pence, the exchange in 1822. However, 
the rupee would not rise above its intrinsic value, and Mr. Fergusson 
was obliged to resolve to quit India. The inhabitants of Calcutta 
honoured him with a farewell dinner at the Town-hall, where, 
mounting the table, as usual, he mode the most unbounded professions 
of gratitude and attachment; — but, on the passage, they all eva- 
porated. Mr. Fergusson is not ignorant of the actual condition of 
the people in India — indeed, he is familiar with it ; he owes his for- 
tune to the agents of Calcutta, but he has seen them all swept away, 
without ever raising liis voice in the behalf of his dear bosom friends : 
— ^he has also seen some of the wretchedness to which natives arc 
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reduced by tlie wretched tyranny of the Company ; for in the recess 
of Christmas, 18TO, he visited Saugor Island ; at the Society's statioUf 
at Light4iouhe Point, he saw the people perishing most wretchedly, 
for want of the most common necessaries of life, even for want of 
water, food, lodging, and clothes; be himself wrote up to the Society, 
that the mortality arose from the bad rice, w hich the Society itself had 
supplied to these people ; and he very properly onlercd Mr. Pole to 
discontituie cutting down the distant jungle, but to clear the under- 
%vood from about the stockade, to build houses, and to dig tanks. 
The number of persons at the station might be about 200, all labouring 
men ; in t)|p four last days of December, the cholera swept off 27 ; 
in the course of January, 51 more died, and at the close of t)ie month, 
69 were sick : notwithstanding all tins mortality and misery, amongsl 
people who w'ereoll but kidnapped, the wages of the sick wore nNluced 
one half; clothing and bods were indented for, and offered to them 
for sale ; but, of course, it was utlerly out of their power to buy such 
things. At length, the sick were sent off the island, and landed a( 
Kedgeree. Mr. llarewood wrote up to the Society, saying, “ The 
poor creatures hin<lcd from Sangor island, have been left, on th(! 
beach, to be devoured by jackalls and pariah dugs!” — This is a 
scene which Mr, Fergusson himsedf beheld, — not in the interior of 
India, but on the Calcutta high road. Surely such a scene ties er Sin 
lie forgotten : the negro driver himself was shocked at it^^ind ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ In no part oPIndia have I seen men so wn^lchedly off for 
the common necessaries of life.” Notwithstanding all this misery, 
there was a prohibitory tax on clearing the island ; for twelve and a 
half per cent, on the Calculta price of the fire-wootl was taken by the 
Company, in the most dilatory and vexatious manner imagiriaftle : — 
as an instance of the system by which Sau^or island is doomed to 
desolation, at the very period when our heroic republican liarrister 
beheld fresh levies of men swept away, as rapidly as they could be 
entrapped into the service of the Society, five boats were laden with 
wood, and sent to Calcutta; they were twelve days on the passage, 
and each boat received a rupee a-day > the Custom-house officers 
delayed the boats so long, and ov'^rraied their cargoes so greatly, that 
application was made to be allows d to give up the wood, or to throw 
it overboard, but both these requests were refused* Accordingly, the 
quantity was estimated at 951^ maunds, word) 14 rupees per hundred 
maunds, or 1334 rupees, on which, at five per cent., it had to pay 
seven rupees duty ; but the demurrage of the boats, during fourtcien 
days, had amounted to seventy-two rupees, forming, for boat-hire and 
duty, 139 rupees ; the wood weighed but 567j maunds, and sold for 
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no more than ten rupees per 100 maiinds, that is, for Rs. 56. 10. t . : 
whereby a loss was incurred of rupees, exclusive of the cost of 
cutting down the wood, and loading it on the boats. 

Mr. Fcrgusson arrived in England in the spring of 1825 ; his first 
object, naturally enough, was a seat in Parliament. At the general 
election of 1626, the shire of Kirkcudbright returned him. His lust 
for place and patronage inveigled him, to enlist himseir amongst the 
Directors of the East India Company,— not a very different Directory 
from that, with whose infamous proceedings he was familiar, when a 
Parisian regicide ; for the staple of both Directories is King-killing — 
the maxim of both is, that King-killing is not murdeiV’ At this 
moment, the fingers of Mr. Fergusson reek with the ink in which he 
dipped them, to put his mark to the order for deposing the King of 
Oude. We behold the joy, with which his own right hand did the 
damned deed, and with which he smutched the less foul p(iw of some 
less traitorous Director! During the sessions of 1826 to 1830, 
Mr. Fergusson voted with the Opposition, except on one question. 
He seldom spoke, and he totally falsified his pledge to watch over 
the interests of India ; he only interested himself in India affairs as 
far as his own landed property in Calcutta induced him to exert him- 
self. At the general electionsof 1830, 1831, and 1832, Mr. Fergusson 
haTbeen returned by his county. Whenever the House of Commons 
has appoiglg] Select Committees to enquire into the affairs of the 
East India Comiiany, (in pursuance of the* corrupt system of that 
corrupt House), Mr. Fergusson has been a member of such com-^ 
mittees; that is, being a Proprietor and a Director, he has been 
appointed a judge in his own cause ; iff this anomalous position his 
conduct has been uniformly that which might naturally be expected. 
He has forgotten his character as a member of the Common Council 
of the Nation, and he has conducted bimseif as a special pleader re- 
tained by the Company, availing himself, in the most unhandsome 
manner, of every possible pretext for delaying the business of the 
oommittees, of every quibble that could cause the rejection of evi- 
dence, and of every opportOnity of insulting the witnesses, just as he 
had seen witnesses insulted at Phris, in the days of his youth. One 
witness produced an opinion, which Mr. Fergusson, as Advocate for 
Bengal, had given to the Bengal Government, in 1818, viz.— that a 
British subject cannot be impleaded by another British subject, in 
any of the country courts, but, with the most unblushing effrontery, 
this East India Director, Member of Parliament, had the audacity to 
reply,— “Yes, but Mr, Spankie has given another opinion of the law 
on that subject.” 
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In the directory, Mr. Astell’s overwhelming party is opposed by 
half a dozen, with whom Mr. Fergusson ranks ; indeed, at the close 
of 1831, Fergusson attempted to wrest from Astoll, the management 
of the Company's case for die renewal of the charter, but the Direc- 
tors most wisely sided with the Russia tallow merchant His plan 
was most strictly passive; he knew that the Company's case was^^ 
utterly indefensible that he would not bring forward a tittle of evi- 
dence that could be withheld, nor would be permit any attack to be 
repelled ; he made the Company sit still. Fergusson wished to make 
out a case for the Company — to plead the merits of the Company— 
to vindicate the insulted honor of the Company. All the enemies of 
the Company most heartily deplored the defeat of the bolder policy 
of Fergusson ; but, in the session 1831-32, he was obliged to take 
up the newspaper, whilst Astell bit his lips at the questions whicii 
Sir J. Macdonald put to the Company's own servants, about a 
legislative council with delegates from the armies,— a union of the 
civil and military services, and similar revolutions. At length, Astell 
himself thought the game was up, and quietly tucked his thumbs into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat. However, most fortunately for the 
Company, not only Macdonald died, but Mackintosh and Villiers 
also died, and then Astell had only to arrange the renewal of the 
charter with the inert sons of his predecessor. The bargain 
soon struck ; all that time has yet revealed, is, that for Jjeason to 
their country, and the dlnpire at large, Macaulay has got 10,000I< 
a-year— R Grant has got 15,000^. a-year— and Napier has got 
6,000/. a year. Time will shew whether Clarence or Grant gets the 
30,000/. a year which yet remains in the wheel of the Company. 
With regard to the very exceptionable measure of the King's Govern- 
ment, appointing Mr. Fergusson Judge AdvocsCte-General, we are at a 
loss how to account for the motives of the appointment; hut wo suppose, 
they must haye been rather mercenary than disinterested. The ap- 
pointment of Grant to Bombay was barely carried in the Court of 
Directors— bestowing the office he vacated on a Director, may have 
turned the scale. Fergusson now possesses both money and patron- 
age, but he wants honor and distinction;— his principles will not 
stand in the way of his co-op0rarion with any party, for they are 
jdiable, from those of the French general, Arthur O’Connor, to 
those of William Astell, Esq., who, bildsed by the corrupt power 
and influence of the India Company, dares not to face any one 
constituency in the United Kingdom. The appointment of such a 
man as Mr. Fergusson as a judge, and especially as Judge Advocate 
General, is a very foul event in the very sullied page of the history 
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of the reform ministry ; for Mr. Fcrjjnsson is not a ^ 1 rst*^lte English 
lawyer— not a man of un blemished integrity, nor even a man o< 
business ; he is a man of the world, a very decent man fur the Direc- 
tory of Leadcnhall. 

True to the lessons which Mr. Fergusson took in the massacres at 
Paris, where, w’hen the blood of men w'as shed, the rights of men 
"^werc prated about, the Director signs dispatches to India ; willj 
unwiped hands he goes to the Albion tavern, and there gorges on 
India; from the Albion tavern he reels into St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and there he Aomks forth a torrent of abuse on tlie Aut(»cra( of 
Russia : such dissimulation is infamous and disgusting. T];e Russian 
does not treat the Poles worse than Mr. ForgiJs.son himself treats the 
Indians ; we ourselves are equally familiar with the exiles of Siberia, 
and tlie Ryots of India, and, in parliament, we offered to give evii)(*nc*M 
on their conditR)n, but Mr. Fergusson himself, took the lead in pre- 
venting the miseries of the people^ of India from being inquired into. 
The Poles arc not thumb-screwed and tortured with red hut wires, 
but in tlio judicial sub-committcc, Messrs. Grant, O’Connell, Shiel, 
Ewart, Whitmore, and other men not brutalized in the Directory, 
obliged Mr. Fergusson to hear Mr, A. D. Campbell, now a chief 
judge at Madras, d(?f)ose, that the subjects of the Company ex])erienec 
suWi cruelties, in the [irisons of the Company by the servants of tlie 
Company. Mr. Fergusson lavishes all his sympathies upon the l^des 
— we mncITfe^r that he has reserved no uaxe for the British soldier 
than he has cx[)onded on the British Indian. 

Mr. Fergusson is tall and raw-boned ; a guard round his neck, 
and the watch in hi.'- waistcoat pockety are the remains of an old 
fasliioft, and shew the date of return to England ; he has a would-be- 
smart look ; his addres.s is familiar — in fact, h!s staple was brass— now 
it may bo covered with gold. He prep:n'e.s his speechc.s : — on his 
first entering the House of Commons he totally ruined his fiolitica) 
character, by looking round him to see what party would be most 
useful to himself ; he never can gain any degree of character as a 
politician he is sixty-five y^rs of age, and only beginning to serve, 
a new master : — not long since he married his French mistress. 

In sorrow w^e publish this expos4 of a man, whose tergiversations we 
deplore very deeply : — we are absolutely horrified to see such a man 
appointed, by the King of England, as the Judge Advocate General of 
England — ^for, a man whocouldideliberately violate the solemn pledges 
made to the natives of India, of whom, every farthing of his present 
wealth has been derived, can offer but a slender guarantee for 
honesty and sincerity to those, who will now have to look up to him. 
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Mr» Longueville Clarke , for his client, whether that client 
be Pagan, Jew, Turk, or Christian, is the distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Clarke’s advocacy ; — zeal, which, however it might in early 
youth have fallen into the danger of overstepping the limits 
judgment and caution, time, , knowledge, and experience have 
tempered and regulated. ' United to much learning, much ex- 
perience, and much talent, Mr. Clarke possjt^s^ a rich and powerful 
imagination, which is as conducive to the embellishments of oratory as 
of poetry^ It was said of liord Mansfield, another Ovid was in 
Murray lost.” For the same richness of imagination that is necessary 
to the poet, is essentially serviceable to the orator ; for although 
argument be undoubtedly the only foundation upon which modern 
oratory can successfully be based ; yet, as the faculty of moral per- » 
suasion is a very different thing from geometrical definition, a rich 
and combining imagination is as essential to the eloquent elucidation 
of a chain of reasoning, as it is to the coUi^truction of a poem. The 
sculptured capital of the Corinthian pillar is not, it is true, contribu- 
tory to the strength of the building, but neither is it incompatible 
therewith ; and we hardly would imagine that so ultra an utilita^ijEtn 
exists as to reject an ornament merely because it was an ornament. 
If so, the words ornament” and “ beautiful” were betto<!:^i«tirpated 
from human language. But whatever be the meUphysical rationale, 
it is a matter of every day's actual experience, that in order to per- 
suade and convince, not only must reasons be assigned, hut they 
must be well and clearly assigned, — that there is a strong an^ forci- 
ble, as well as a weak and feeble mode of putting the very same 
argument, and that the same words will, from some lips, “ prevail 
with double sway;” and such must and ever will be the case so long 
as man continues a being made up of passions and feelings, hopes 
and fears, affections and dislikes ; all which do-— whatever be phi- 
losophised about the matter— all which do aindwrill continue to 
have their influence upon human judgment. Take it for all in all, 
therefore, we would say thia there are few whose oratory, when ex- 
cited by a spirit-stirring occision, is more impressive, energetic, and 
persuasive than that of Mr. Longueville Clarke. 

Perhaps no description of mental fobour is^' of a more irksome 
nature than the compilation of a book of practical rules, or formu- 
lary. To Mr. Cltirke, however, who would be the last to call forth 
the epithets of plodding, or of dulness, the profession are entitled for 
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a Yery useful work of that clescrit>tipn. The “ re-union*' of rules aiift 
orders of the Supreme Court distinctly shews that liveliness of spirit 
and quickness of perspicacity can perform even the work of the 
plodder^ and perform it. better. In a word, to those unhappy race 
of mortals who are compelled to enter upon the ^*facilis descensus^' of 
law, and the dark intarminable labyrinth of equity, we may offer, as 
-*Mource of much consolation, the reflection, that if it be possible for 
them revocare grandum” and revisit o|ice more those peaceful re- 
gions which are ** comm nm ocift of Court, they will never 

lose a chance so long a^r. Clarke has a leg to stand upon in their 
behalf-^nd even if be hav<^ not,' he will yet persevere, and like Sir 
E. WitheringtoD at Chevy Chace — still ^ fight upon his fiumps.”— 
Oriental Observer, 


DEATH OF A HIND90 BEGGAR. 

It was at eve, while on thfe Kbriaon yet ' 

With lovely grandSsur huii^ the iietting sun, 
Serenely smiling, as if Ibth to set, 

Pleas’d and not wetfriM*wilh the race he’d run ; — 
E’en as the soul of the tbr^e happy one, 

Summoned by heav’n to leave this wretched sphere, 
Utoared of bliss attain’d and victory won — 

Pauses awhile, and siieds an anxious tear, 

For those by Fate’s decree still left to sojourn here ! — 

^ It was when mortals toil for eagef gain, 

When crowding men i|i busy scenes engage ; 

And in tiie bustiing and promiscuous train 
Together strive, all ranks from youth to age, — 

All with one tommdn, one rapacious rage,— 

Each person eager foe bimsdif alone, 

As if mduasd by love, to wage 
An avaricious war vflih every one, 

Unheodful of the prostrate wretch’s fomish'd groan ! 

And through the jostling hundreds in the street, 
There came an oM man, venerably grey ; — 

Too great a burden for his tottering feet, 

He scarcely seemed to creep his weary way : — 

His tattered dothes to shreds were worn away, 
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And he appihared lo have wandered' many a ini1c» 
Unriieiter'd flom th^ heal of <lay — 

For qniie exhausted, with painful smile, 

He laid^ him down to rest his aged limbs awhile. 

*Twas in the street, this hoary child of .woe 
Sunk ’neath the burthen of a wasted fraine ; 

He had no dwelling whither he might 
He had no views on eartth-*«iio end-^no aim,— 
With nothing living could he kmdiM claim 
His only hope that life would shottty'ckMie ; 

Hhnself he knew ndi why be. thither came ; 

He had no relative^no fi:iends~no .foe8;~ 

He felt DO pains but those of want— ^nd keenly those ! 

* k 

He laid him down, for much he needed resi,-^ 

And as a stranger pass'd the old man by,— 

A ray of pity kindleci in his breast ; 

He stopp'd lo ask the hoarj' wanderer, why 
The tear drop tremble in his aged^eye I— 

He gazed a second — then passed quickly on « 
The poor man turn'd, but ere he could reply. 

That ray 'd expired, and that stranger gone, 
Asham'd, perhaps, of e'en the little be had done ! 

“ Enquir'd yon stranger thus the old man spoke. 

Why on my furrow'd cheek slow rolls tlie tear ?” 
And as he said the, bitter torrent broke. 

As if memory pointed to the bier 
Of all he loved— and all he held mosa ,duar 
Did he imagine, as that drop was shed, 

That I was grieved for my existence here ? 

** What reeks it where I lay my aged head. 

When I, so very soon, must slumber with tte dead ? 

Oh? 'twas the tear,|he bitter teitf of age^ ^ 

Feebly surviving every tender lie. 

With which the hoary pilgrim essuage 
The keen regret that prompts %e keenef sigh, 

As time untir'd, and srestless memory. 

Tells of the fond affections' blasted 
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Endearments, joys, and happiness gone by ; 

And mourns that life, so wearisome as his. 

Should linger out so long, in wayward world like this ! 

** By death deprived of all I valued here, n 
I wander, listless, when be aims his blow. 

Fve wept o'er parents^ wife's, and childrens’ bier 
What reeks it, then, how speedily I go, — 

Or how, or where, or when I am laid low ? 

These wearied limbs for me will toil no more, 

And I subsist on such as men bestow I 

*Tis true I hare been spurn'd from luxury’s door,-^’ 

But, then, I had no claims upqn the rich man’s store I 

V ♦ 

** He who provides the humblest arrow’s fare,~ 

That great Almighty Ruler of the skies ; — 

He turns not from the meanest beggar’s pray’r, 

Nor lists, unheeding, to the wretch’s sighs ! 

To thee, my God ! I raise my feeble eyes, 

And if the boon I ask seem meet to Thee, 

Oh, grant a period to my miseries I 

My soul weeps at the merciful decree, 

Which shall pronounce my lone and weary spirit free ! ” 

« 

He 8wd-~«nd while e’en where he’d laid him down, 

He sunk, as if in slumber’s soft repose — 

His prayer was heard — his time-worn spirit down — 

^ His soul, released, had found that' dwelling-place. 

Where all is joy, and peace, all love and grace I 
And such the mild serenity, that there. 

Even in death, play’d o’er bis aged ftce. 

That careless hundreds of his fellow-men. 

Stood, gazed, supposed he slumlmr'dw-and passed on again ! 

J. W. Branson. 


THE RECALL OF MR. JEREMIEI 

The eondict has been decided 1 At length justice has triumphed ; 
Mbi Jetemie is recalled ! We congratulate the Mauritians; on the 
other hand, the Mauritians may congratidate the success of our so 
unceasing endeavoum. It would be a species of the most'notorious 
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pusillanimity did We riiiink from acknowledging the influence so 
manifestly exercised by the press in this important instance. The 
recall of Mr. Jeremie, as much as through other causes, has been 
eflected, we can never permit the doubt, through the instrumentality 
of that omnipotent engine, and falling • on us, as the responsibility 
in this country most exclusively does, of discussing colonial interests, 
we may venture, without unjust parade, Co assume that it has beei^ 
eflected through the influence of that portion of it coming within 
our own jurisdiction. Thus much, but not so much in justice to our- 
selves, as matter of general exultation in the triumphs of the press. 
It is not, indubitably, with the notion of individual power we could 
suffer oui^lves to be inflated, or attempt by so ludicrous a device to 
amuse the public ; but we may be pardoned for seizing an illus- 
tration of the potency pertaining to that dread of despotism, an un- 
shackled press, and the more so when (as in the case of the recall of 
the Mauritian tyrant) the illustration is in such evidence of the bene* 
licence of its potency. To the Secretary of the Colonial Defmrtment 
not a little merit may be said likewise to be due. It is an act which 
reflects signal credit on the career of Mr. S. Rice. Coupled with 
this there is too, a further measure which has raised Mr. Rice equally 
in our estimation. It has one fault, however, the fault so essentially 
Whig, of not extending to what it ought. This measure is, thii< 
announcement of colonial appointments through the Gazette. It is 
a most called for and 8|ilutary measure, the good to the @blonies 
certain to accrue from it being actually incalculable. ** But," says Mr. 
Rice, it is unnecessary to Gazette all the minor appointments.’* By 
no means. Gazette the total, minor and major. We, the public, 
wish to compute the merit of every Colonial appointment ; ir^may 
be excessively minor, serving, in fact, to th^ augmentation of a pa- 
tronage of dubious necessity, but still it is important to us to ascertain ; 
and on this ground we say again, Gazette the total, minor and major! 
In fact, which are minor and which are major? The difficulty is in 
the line of demarcation. There was a time when the governorship of 
New South Wales was a minor appointment Scarcely is it so now. 
yet who at the moment could tell the latter from the former epoch ? 
Wherefore, we reiterate, pu^ilish eveVy colonial appointment ; evil 
cannot, good may result from" the publicity ; therefore, gazette every 
appointment — all ! Had the name of Mr, Jeremie, for instance, 
been gazetted on his appointment, oxApUrtkUa^ly on his re-appoint-^ 
ment, so general would have been the outcry, so loud and numerous 
the protestors, that never could the infamous resolution of the Go- 
vernment have been proceeded with. Mr. Jeremie would have 
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escaped the obloquy of bis recall, qml the goveniment the ex«cnitM>n 
so undoubtedly due for Uie fact of bis appointnieat. Now, however, 
these things are at rest Mr. Jeremie has ceased in his capacity of 
Mauritian tyrant, and the Government, after a delay however scan- 
dalously tardy, at length signalised itself by nominating his successor. 
To that subject we shall direct ourselves in the ensuing month. For 
Ube present it is sufficient gratuiation that Mr. Jeremie is kbcai<i.ed. 


MIWTARY FLOGGINQ IN THEJNDUN ARMY. 

Most cordially and heartily do vre congratulate our military 
readers, all over the world, on the cheering prospeefat length 
opened to the nation, for the utter abolitidn of that most 
brutal punishment of man — the slavish lash. After fruitless 
efforts made for many years past by an enlightened few in 
the lower house of legislation, to remove this bloody blot 
firom the Mutiny Act, the . attention of the people has been 
attracted to tlie barbarous practice ", and they have given to 
it the almost universal desecration which we predicted it 
would receive, whhn it should be effectually brought under 
their notice. This it has recently most completely been, in 
t£e case of the soldier in the Guards. Notwithstanding the 
privaojaof a barrack yard, and the screen of the punishment 
square, the citizens of England have beheld, with their own 
eyes, the gory lash infficted on a fellow-countryman, beyond 
what human strength could endure ; and have heard the 
piercing cries of the tortured fainting sufferer for mercy, 
replied to only by the Ic^er roll of the deafening drum. 
Yes, in the 34th year of the tiineteenth century, after having 
struggled for years, and lavished treasures uncountable in 
the work> for the destruction of African slavery, — ^after 
havhig_ given twenty m^ons mqre for the purchase of the 
freedom of those slaves,«now'existing in the western colonial 
lf4es,'~-a{ter having effectually overthrown Tory domination, 
iia4 obtained a reformed Hoipw of Parliament,-— the people of 
England, the inhabitants of her very metropolis, have had to 
witnesis the infliction of ^>0 lacerating lash on one of her 
own sons, beyond whai» the eyes of even her sol&rs could 
behold— to tbeir honor be it spoken — ^without their hearts 
sickeningt But it is past ; and seeiug what resulted in the 
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people's House of PatUunent, on the heart-rending subjeo^ 
It must produce, and forthwith, too, a happy, a gloruMK 
change,-— not ^tdy in that part of the Law Military which has 
so much too long been a stain on the proud nation, but also 
in other far more important principles of our military inaU- 
tutions ; for it must lead to the throwing open of the upper 
grades of the army, to those who serve their country well ill 
the more subordinate ranks ; and, thereby, to a general im- 
provement of our forces, by the entry into the service, as 
privates, of men ot superior ciiaracter ; and by the supply 
these wiU yield of more efficient wldier officers than the 
commissioned lists of our army now contain. 

That the punishment of Bugging has lung been distastefiil 
to the subordinate ranks of our officers,— that they award it, 
reluctantly, only because the law commands, — and see it 
inflicted with sorrow, we have had too many proofs before 
us for an instant to doubt : and, so far as such Junior ranks 
are concerned, we entirely concur in all the eulogies passed 
of late by difierent speakers in the Commons' house, on the 
officers of our services. But to concur in the opinion also 
there put forth by several, that such honorable, such humane 
feelings on the subject, are equally prevalent in the i^per 
ranks, in those of command, and o( uncontrolled' power, 
would be to belie our every day observation ; for, numeroua 
are the recurring proofs among our transmarine forces which 
come to our knowledge, that the lash is oft resorted to by 
such irresponsible commanders — not only not with reluctance, 
but in opposition to the wishes of even those who have sat in 
judgment, and been obliged, as the law now stands, to award 
the shameful punishment : — and further, that it has been 
even urged on Courts martial to decree it contrary to their 
own spontaneous judgments, and natural feelings. 

That we may not be thought, in tikus writing, to advance 
what is not the fact, we wfll, in tide and ancceeding numbers, 
publish a few of the proof j of our assertion, which have 
come under our observation in a recen| cursory review of 
the despotic Court martial-doings, in that seat of military 
tyranny— Fort St. George. 
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Geii«r»l Orderi by Uift £zceUeb«y th« Cotninuidsr-ra-C^iff; Head Quarterly 

Choultry Plain. 

Thn following extracts from the confirmed proceedings of an European general 
court-martial holden at St. Thomas'a Ifioiwt, on the 24th of August, l$3l ; hf 
virtue of a warrant from Hii Excellency Lieutenant-General tne Honourable Sir 
Robert William O^Callagban, K.C.B.» Commander-in-Chief, are pubHshed to 
the army. 

Daniel Fitzgerald, Gunner, number 97 in the B Troop of Horse Artillery, 
placed in confinement by my order. 

^arge.— -For conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline in 
the following instances 

Firtt Inf tone#.— 'In having, at St. Thomas Mount, on the 2nd of August, 18S1 , 
been drunk when paraded for drill. 

Second Incrane#.— In having, at the same place, on the Sunday, when a prisoner, 
made his escape by force from the quarter, guard of the Horse Artillery. 

Third InrfoneC.— In having, at the samI time and place, proceeded with a drawn 
■word, to the drill parade of the Horae Artillery, in search of serjeants Jwilah Hob- 
day and Samuel Burns, of the same corps, declaring that he would have their lives. 

The above being in breach of the Articles of War. 

St. Thomas’s Mount, (Signed) J. Whintatxs, Captain. 

3rd of August, 1331. S.O. in charge. Head Quarters, Horse Artillery. 

By Order, (Sigdsd) T.H.S. Conway, 

A^utant-General of Army. 

Finding of the Cottr^— That the prisoner is 'guilty of each instance of the charge. 

iS^ntonc#.— The Court having found the prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth 
f entence him, the said Daniel Fitzgerald, to suffer six mouths’ solitary imprison- 
ment. 

Remarks by the Commander in Chief. 

The Court will re-consider its sentence, which is insufficient to support disci- 
pline in a corps requiring a more immediate exaniplei to check the mutinous and 
disorderly spirit of late evinced therein and whidb is further inadequate to the 
offence committed, wherein the prisoner has threatened the lives of two non-com- 
milgbUied officers, with a drawn sword. The Court will also take into its consider- 
ation, that solitary imprisonment can only be beneficial in cases when a hope 
remains of jpclafming the prisoner, who, in present instance, has been unable 
to produce any proof of good character to qualify the at* ocious nature of the crime 
he has committed; and that by sentencing. offenders invariably to imprisonment, 
they necessarily entail severe additional duties upon others, and thereby punish 
the well-behaved soldier for the act of the bad. 

Madras, (Signed) R. W. O'Callaghan, 

27 th August, 1331. Lieut. Odb. and Commander in Chief. 

Same as before. 

Confirmed.— The sentence awarded, will be carried into execution upon the 
Hill Fort of Vellore, by the officer oommending et that station ; to which the 
prisoner is to be sent, under a suita|)le escort, for the purpose of undergoing 
pnniihment. 

Madras, (Signed) R> W. O’Gallaohan, 

3l8t August, 1831. Lieut. Gen., and Commander in Chief. 

Kow. let ui ask eveiy rVtjier this, if there ever was a 
more neanifeat case of attempt, on the part of a confirming 
power, to move a Court from ito unbiassed judgment, and to 
indaoe it to inflict the hdmd punithinent of lacerating a 
felldw«creature’s back ? Wh4\ was the real offence of this 
■oldier.f— being in a state of drankenneaa when for drill, 
and notlung more ; for had he been properly secured and 
guarded when iii that condition, thii two followiiig instances 
of misconduct on liia part could hot. we imagine, have 
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happened. We are fkr from beii^ apologiata tor drunheh- 
ness in any men, nnw eapecially in soldiera; and we nrffil 
join with all judges in saying, that it is not to excase crimes 
committed when in that state ; nevertheless, it is apparent 
here, that there was neglect in guarding this man when 
under his intoxication; and, Uierefore, the after crimes were 
in some degree mitigated»>if it be true, that drunkenness is 
a state of temporary madness.' Well; but he was conmdted 
of all the instances of charge, and sentenced to a punish- 
ment accordingly, vis. to tix months! solitary mytHsonment 
in a cIM scarce the square of his length, under a tropical 
sun, in the hot season. This, most men would have thought 
punishment enough, if not too much, for all his offisnees in 
the state he was : but not so Kr Robert O'Callaghan. He, 
would have the lash— the lash— and nothing but the lash ; 
and to obtun the infliction of this, he, as usual, cares not to 
attack the judgment and the feelings of the Court by wUch 
the man was tried. That .Court, unmoved by his Excel- 
lency's exaggerated reasoning, to their high credit, adhered 
to their sentence ; when, having legally no further power 
to controul the Court’s judgment, his Excellency confirms 
it. But how ? In the most undignified manner jgpssible. 
To shew his spleen *towards the Court— to work his ends 
towards the prisoner, he unjustly (and, we think, tUogaUy 
too) decrees to him an aggravation of punuhment ; for he 
orders him to be marched a prisoner to a very considerable 
distance up the country, to undergo, bis punishment in a 
Hill Fort, instead of in the ordinary solitary cdls of the 
station of his regiment where he was tried and, mark, 
thereby shews his utter disregard of his own reasoning with 
the Court in favour of the lash : for, hehy so ordering imposes 
on the public service, and on the i|[eB-'ltohaved soldiers, that 
very heavy extra duty he declaimed against as a reason far 
flog^ng — the furnishing ha escort to nutfch the man that 
distance— and of raioui^g a guard o7er hfm for six months 
on the Hill Fort in question ! ! 

After this, let us not hear any m^ bf disinclination in 
the ujpper raadts oS, the army to flogging ; and of their only 
resorting to it, when absolutely compelled to confirm the 
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sentences of Courts who haw deemed it fit and propor to 
award it. It is far from the only case of such tyratmic 
miscoudact on the part of this temporary foreign Chief; 
mid, in our next, we will adduce another to prere (his, for 
which we have now not room. In India, where there is po 
free press'^for it is folly to call the press there free-- these 
enormities are enacted without attracting notice; and thus 
the perpetrators of them are led, by their own evil di8po> 
sitions, or by the advice of evil counsellors, to progress in 
the wrong course, until they reach extremes, such as we 
have, witliin the past six months, learnt this Chie£(has at- 
tained to, in the matter of meddling with Court-Martial 
verdicts. There is a press, however, in England, which is 
always open to the exposure of tyranuy in rulers ; and tlus, 
we are convinced — this commuider will, ere long, be made 
to feel. 

We would ask, in conclusion, if tUl the Courts-Martial 
held in the Indian armies are regularly sent home to the 
India House to be overlooked? From the system which 
has now for so many years prevailed at Fort St. Gkorge, we 
sUlhild imagine not ; as, if they had been, and were here 
m any jcnjr remewedt we fancy an effectual check would 
have ^en, long ere this, put to the evHs we expose. We 
have been drawn into these remarks, with the view of giving 
our strength in aid of the great woric of abolishing flogging; 
mid will, as promised, adduce in eur next further proof 
that it is not distasteful to off those in the higher scats, 
tl^at they are, therefore, unworthy ai a body to be entrusted 
with any ducretiomry power on the subject, and that 
the debasing system must he, 1^ law, wholly and for ev^r 
abtdiehed. 


BISHOP H£BER ANP BISHOP WILSON. 


. ^Y^^rhaps no two men are more cKsamilar in general characteristics 
thpm ^hop Heber and Bishop Wilson, and yet each excellent in his 
own individuality. Bishop Heber was remarkable for a highly po- 
lidied and poetical imagination, sparkling and dazzling with the 
corruscations and rays rollectod hom the purest classic gems of 
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ancient Romennd Cifeeee, and- refracted tiiroogh die medtuwcif A 
mind susccptibiieor all Uieir beauties. IVaaeflong personal aeotuik 
plishmente and the powe» of varied conversation, he was fitted for 
beings as he undoubtedl; became, the man of the world's choice,— 
Pious he was, and yet his piety partook more of the poetry than the 
common place of the Bible. Op the other hand. Bishop Wilson, 
formerly entertaining hi^ and scriptural views of the duties of a 
priest, now entertains a proportipnably high standard of the superior 
dignity and heavier responsibility of a bishop of souls; and by this 
standard he endeavours to measure himself and to square his actions. 
He pos^^ses a sterling integrity of mind, and a solidity of knowledge 
which are concentrated and brought to bear on his own particular 
duties as a Christian minister — an enlightened and practical piety, 
founded on the conviction, and on a thorough and comprehenaivo 
acquaintance with the word of truth, and with the best theological 
writers of our own country and of France— «nd an open frankness 
and simplicity of mind which thinketh no evil,” and can iniA^ id 
none. In a word, one who by devotedness to the ministry, and his 
own exclusive sphere of action, knows less of the wor/d, but more oiT 
Christianitif, than most men. Perhaps, however, it would be better 
fur the possessor if both kinds of knowledge met in the same man. 

As one of those strange coincidences which occasionally strike’tlur 
view, and which do not admit of being reasoned upon, we may 
mention a circumstance which will illustrate what we havc^ust b<»«n 
attempting to point out, being the peculiar and disdnguishbg 
conformation of Bishop Heber and Bishop Wilson. To most of our 
readers it is well known ifiat the former prelate obtained a prize for 
his Poetical Essay, since published under the title of “ Palestine,” 
from the University of Oxford ; but, perha^to, it may not be equally 
generally known that Mr. Heber only vacated the pulpit from which 
he delivered his poetical essay, to give place to Mri Wilson, who 
ascended it to deliver his prate essay, entitled ** Ckimmon Sense,” « 
which also obtained for its author a prize from dte same University. 
Now, that we ans ehabled by effiuxion/if time to cast our eye 
upon this collegiate exhibition, and upon the current of events which 
subsequently took pbee, wd, may dechm ittpn anti-type, a shadow, 
of what soQo followeijl in another arena and in another clime. Never 
could the'^outhfal breasts that then beai with the common feelings of 
hope and fear, entertain the imaginative thought that Bishop Hebert 
death would open the way for the promotion of Bishop Wilson to the 
Bishoprick of Calcutta.— Oriental Obtenw. ' ^ 
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NATIVE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

One of the most gratifying features in the present admi* 
nistration of India is, that its Governors, such at least as have 
any pretensions to independence of mind and character, do 
not allov their better judgihents to be so obscured as to 
afford strength or stability to the abominable system, under 
which the Court of Directors had so long contrived to keep 
the natives in a state of degradation ; by depriving them of 
every means to prove their usefulness, and of closing against 
them every avenue to advancemtot and distinction. To Mr. 
Grant, is certmnly due the credit of having given tUls death 
blow to a system, which none but the narrow-minded and pre- 
judiced could approve of.— -The India Jury Act, passed under 
his auspices, has settled this point ; but it would, hare con- 
tinued to this day a dead letter, if those empowered to carry 
its enactments into execution had, in blind obedience to the 
TMorded opinions and wishes of the East India Company, 
neglected or delayed a duty which a sense of right, a feeling 
of justice, a wish to amend and strengthen the administrative 
departments of Government, imperatively imposed upon them. 
The introduction of the Act into India was, however, followed 
by the immediate admission of natives to sit on Grand Juries ; 
and, by the last accounts from Bombay ^e rejoice to find, that 
Lord Clare, with a soundness of judgment and liberality of 
feeUng that do him great honour, has directed a number of 
influential native gentlemen, whose names are subjoined, to 
be sworn into the Commission of tiie Peace. Lord Bdhtinck, 
who has always evinced a kbdly feeling toward* the natives, 
has thus been robbed of the honour of 'ming foremost in this 
* good work ; but we hope he will not, nor Sir Frederick Adam, 
^ long in the adoption, at their respective Presidencies, of a 
. treasure so fraught with the most beneficial results ; and if 
gpmh, Indian gentlemen be included, it would add to its 
f|p< q^ y,. and serv^to remove those invidious ^stinctions 
whieh have hitherto proved the bane and destruction of all 
cbrdUd.nnd harmonious feeling in every grade of society in 
India. 

The foUowing are the names of those who have been 
selected, but for the last the name of another native ha 
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been substituted : — ^^Jugfcmattilee Suniiersett^ Dhackjte 
Dadiyee, Mahomed Ibr^im Muckba* Mahomed AUee Rogay^ 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bomanjee Hormaijee^ Framjee 
Cowasjee^ Cursetjee Cowasjeej Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee^ Cursetjee Rustomjee, HormaBjee^ 
Bhiccajee Chinoy^ and Sir Roger de Faria. 


THE MONOPOLY OF IRON IN SOUTH INDIA. 

!nt/a^Regulation the first, of the yehr 1881, passed by the Right 
Honourrole the Governor in Council, at Fort St. George, on tbeSlst 
of January, for granting to Josiah Marshall Heath, Esquire, the ex- 
clusive privilege of erecting and using iron works on the European 
plan, within the presidency of Fort St. George, until the end of the 
term for which the possession and government of the British territories 
in India are granted to the East India Company, by the statute of 
53 Geo. 3., cap. 155. 

Prcam6ls.-^Whereas, there exist within the territortes under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, dbtricts containing rich iron ores, 
which have been hitherto altogether, or for the most part, neglected 
for want of adequate means of raising and working the same: sjmI 
whereas the advantage to the community, both in India and in 
England, to be derived^from the introduction and estaUishmSOt with- 
in the said Presidency, of iron works upon the European plan and 
principles, in rendering the said ores available, and thereby lessening 
the price of iron and steel, and the manufactures therefrom, has, 
upon due consideration, become apparent: and whereas, josiah 
Marshall Heath, Esquire, of the civil service of the HonoursJile East 
India Company, has employed many years and a considerable part 
of his fortune, in an undertaking to introduce and establish such iron 
works within the said presidency ; but in order to carry such under- 
taking into effect, so that the public may derive the fullest advan- 
tage therefrom, further and considerable sums must necessarily be 
expended in the erection of buildings, mi3Is and furnaces, and in the 
supply of machinery: to the end, ther^orCj^ (hat the said Josiah 
Marshall Heath may be enabled and ancouriaged to {nrosecute his 
aforesaid undertaking, and that a fair reasonable remuneration 
may be secured to him for his risk, labour, and fortune expended 
therein, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has4ieen 
pleased to grant to the said Josiah MarAall Heath certain exclusive 
privileges, and to enact this Regulation, to have effect from and after 
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the date of its promulgationi^^Seetion 11 , Claim Iv Exclusive 
privilege of establishing iron vorics on the Eurq)eaii plan, granted 
to Mr. Heath till the end of the Company’s Charter. — 2. Not to 
prevent the use of iron works previously known and established in 
India. 

Section IIL, Clause 1. Privilege to be forfeited if trans- 
ferred to ifiore than ten persons, or if abandoned for a year to- 
gether. — 2, This regulation not to supersede any powers of Govern- 
ment respecting British subjects residing in India without a licence. 

Section IV,, Clraiso 1. Penalties for invasion of the exclusive 
privilege granted, not to exceed the sum of ten thousand rupMpes for 
every ton of iron or steel worked or manulactured thereby, tlobe sued 
for by the principal law officer of the Government, besides being an- 
swerable to Mr. Heath for such damages or losses as may be occasioned 
thereby.-"-2. It shall be sufficient /<zcie evidence of an invasion of* 

the exclusive privilege granted, to establish that any resemblance to 
any iron works or machinery erected or used by Mr, Heath has been 
erected, set up, used, worked, or in any manner effected, and there- 
upon the burthen of proof shall be cast upon the defendant, to shew 
that such resemblance or imitation did correspond in nature and 
quality with any iron works or machinery for the manufacture of 
ungi or steel used within the Presidency before the date of this 
Regulation. 

Sectiau V., Clause 1.*— ‘Any further specification of the nature of 
the privilege granted to Mr. Heath, may be made under the 
Company’s seal, within three yeaj^.— 2. Such specification to be 
deposited at the chief secretary’s office, and copies to be given out to 
Mr. Heath. 

Mr. Heath was appointed to the Company’s service in the y^ 
1805 ; — nearly ever since he has been employed in the Company’s 
commereial residency at Salem|; but, oof finding his name in the 
East India directory of the jn'esent year, we suppose he has. died 
since the monopoly of iron in the sooth of India was granted to him ; 
however, whether he is alive or dead, the atrocious usurpation of 
power by which such a mondpedy was created, and such an infamous 
)ja4^ placed in the statute book of Madras, and imposed on twelve 
I^Uions of British subjects, ought to become the subject of enquiry 
in ParliameDt. It was the espemal duty of the Crown to have 
disaDowod the proposed law ; bi^ the exercise of that preiro^tive of 
royalty woidd have been attended with trouble to the quiet loving 
minister. The atrocity of this monopoly cannot bc fully felt in 
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England, though die histery of England, efibis niany panilielf 
it, such as the monopolieaof ^t^ietrc, by the Stuarts, by vhrtue^flf 
which the monopolists could lay every person under contribution, 
as an exemption from their vexatious {Kiwersu 


THE NEW DIVISION OF THE LABOURS OF THE EAST 
INDIA DIRECTORS. 

By the organ of the India House, the second edition of the 
Register for IS34, corrected to the 6th of May,^at tlie Secretary’s 
office, by permission of the Company, we observe a new arrange- 
ment oNhe committees of the Court of Directors, under the follow- 


ing heads : — 

Finance and Home 8 directors 

Political and Military ...... 7 ditto. 


Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative . . 7 ditto. 

The chairs being on all committees. The first committee is composed 
of Messrs. Astell, Lindsay, Campbell, Loch, James Alexander^, - 
Masterman, Fergusson, and Ellice; the second of Messrs. MarjotlHil 
banks, Thornhill, Ravensbaw, Edmonstono, H. Alexander, Forbes^ 
and Jenkins ; the third of Messrs. Morris, Raikes, Mills, Young, 
Shank, Cotton, and Bayley. Each of them committees has a cled^^ 
who belongs to the secretary’s office. Mr. William Carter, 
the deputy secretary, who was clerk to the old committee of 
correspondence, is cleric to the new finance committee. Mr. J. 

D. Dickinson, a senior clerk, is appointed clerk to the political 
committee; and Mr. E. Thornton, a clerk, is clerk to the legislative, 
judicial, and revenue committee of British India \ It augurs ill that 
the legislation of India is the last subject in, the titles of these com- 
mittees, instead of being the very first. 


LOUD ORKY AND Ills COLLSAOVRS. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Mugaxine, 

Sir, — ^N otwithstanding the opinions which you have expressed of 
the late Premier and his <>llcagues,^^ in your number for this 
month, I must still remain of^opmion, that, &rl Grey’s name will 
deserve to go down to posterity as the f^^d of India, much as 
that of his early friend Mr. Fox, of wbom.Mr^ Burke spoke thus," 
on the debate on the India Bill of 17S6. . 

^ There is not a tongue, a nation, or reUgion in India, which will 
not bless presiding care and manly beneficattce of this house, and 


M6 Lord Gren ki$ Colteaguei. 

of him who proposes to you this work. Your names will never 
be separated brfore the throne of the Divine Goodness^ in whatever 
language^ or with whatever rites pardon is asked for sin, and reward 
for those who imitate the Godhead, in his universal bounty to his 
creatures.’’ 

I am well aware that I must be considered as differing widely from 
you, on this point ; but I have too good an opinion of your candour, 
not to hope that you will do justice to the following sentiments of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, as recorded in the report published in 
the Mirror of Parliament, of the debate in the House of Lords, 
August 5, 1833. 

The vesting good and proper authority in the local pre^encies, 
and that alone, can allow us to look to that remission of taxes, which 
I confidently trust, will render that great continent, which is placed 
under our sway, a scene of improving happiness, commerce, and 
perhaps-*for 1 will not shrink from that consequence hereafter — 
perhaps of independence. — Mirror^ p. 3534. 

Trusting, Sir, that the Editor of the East India Magazine has also 
I'iincerely at heart the happiness of India — I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

90th Juh/j 1834. A Subscriber' 


A CALM AT SEA,— MID-DAY. 

Higl^o’er head, 

Dazzling the sight, hangs, quivering like a lark. 
The silver Trbpic-bird ; — at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths and disappears, 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 
It waves its wings in light. The pale thin moon. 
Her crescent floating on the azure air. 

Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
When not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form, 
(Ridged as the oceaEHSands, with spots of blue, 
Like water left by the receding tide,) 

A fair celestial shore 1 — ^How beautiful! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world—- a crystal plain— 

Now looks as never more the tempest’s tread 
Would break its shining surface; and the ship 
Seems destined ne'er again to brave the gale, 
Anchored for ever on therilent deep! 


a L. R. 



Caloitta. 

SUPREME COURT. 

MarrhUlK 1834. 

Mr, Jvttiee FratAs and Mr. 
-Juttice Grant. — ^W. Richards r. Bank of 
Bengal. — This caso canie on for hearing, 
and was argued at great length on the 
27th of February last; but the Court 
tiJcing time to consider, only delivered 
judgment this day. The facts are as fol- 
low : — ^At the date of the insolvency of 
the late firm of Messrs, Palmer and Co., 
which took place in January 1829, they 
appearei]^n the books of the Bank of 
Bengal, t^ be the registered proprietors 
of two shares in the capital stock of that 
Bank, upon one of which they had regu- 
larly received the dividends from the 
month of September 1821, and upon the 
othei share from tlie month of' January 
1822, the respective dates of purchase, 
up to the time of their insolvency. The 
certificates of these two shares bore the 
name of the firm as proprietors thereof. 
It appc.irod also that Messrs. Palmer and 
(’o., ivere, at the dale of tlicir insolvency, 
Indebted to the Bank of Bengal, upon 
the discount of notes and acceptances of 
the firm, in the sum of Sicca Rupees 
fi, 82, 023, 1 2. After the failure of Messis. 
Palmer and Co., the complainant, Major 
Richards, applied to Mr. Udny, the Secre- 
trry and Treasurer of the Bank, and 
requested him to registe# his (Mr. 
Richards’) name as the proprietor (A the 
two shares, stating at the same time, that 
he was the proprietor thereof, and that 
the same had been purchased Mes ^rs, 

Palmer and Co., as his agents merely, 
and with his money, and tl^t their names 
appeared in the rertificates for conveni- 
ence in drawing the dividends, which it 
was also stated, they did on lus account, 
as he was absent from Calcutta, and that 
the same were regiilarlv paid to him by 
the late firm. Major Richards, at the same 
time, presented the two certificates of the 
shares indorsed to him by ^ late firm, 
by the assignees, and by tjMindividual 
members of the late firm sKseqnent to 
the failure.— Mr. Udny, the officeijr ap- 
pointed by the Directors under the Char 
ter, to register the transfer of shares, 
refused to register the twe shares in 
question; alleging, as a reason, that the 
Bank of Bengal knew nothing of Major 
Richards having any right to them, and 
that Messrs. Palmer and Co., alone ap- 
peared in their boohs as proprietors, and 
that as a eonsidermble enm of money, 
about 100,000 «Sa. Rs. was then still due 
Emt India and Col. Mag. VoL. viii.^ ] 


iVom Messrs. PUmer and Co., to the 
Bank, it had a right, under thf 21st'' 
clause of the charter, to approprhte the 
dividends of the shares in liquidation of 
that debt, and therefore, that the Bank 
was authorised to refuse the transfer. 
The object of the present suit was to 
compel the Bank to enter the com- 
plainant’s name in their books as the 
proprietor of the two shares, and to make ^ 
the Bank account with Major Richards ' 
for the dividends that had accrued since 
the failure. Mr. Justice Pranks pro- 
nounced the judgment of the Court, 
which whs, that Major Richards was en- 
titled to the two shaves in qoostion, sub- 
ject to the claim of thn Bank of Bengal 
against them for money lent to the late firm 
of palmer and Co. , from the date of the ad- 
mission of Mr. George Pvinsep into that 
firm . Aiidtlint it should be referred to th^ 
Master of the Court to take an account of 
what remains due, and owing from the a 
late firm of Palmer and Co., on aoooudi^l'' 
money lent from the date of Mr. Q. 
sep beqpmipg a partner up to the 
the insolvency of the firm. Mr. 

Grant differed in opinion, thinking tlSl^' 
the complainant, was entitled to all the 
relief he prayed ; but our limits vrilTm^ 
p(*rmit us to give even an outline dThis 
eloquent and able j udgment. Mr. J ustioe 
Franks, being tbe senior Judge, his opi- 
nion binds, and is considered the judg- 
ment of the Court. 

Monday, Marrh 17. 

Befbre Mr. JtutHea Grant. — Mr. Clark 
drew his Lordship’s attention |o the cir- 
cumstance of the Bishop of Ava being in 
Court, desirous to swear to an affi- 
davit, but he objected to swear in the 
usual form on the Testament, as he con- ' 
sidered it^derogatofy to his dignity ; and 
stated that tbe form fhr Prelates of his 
rank giving their testimony, was the plac- 
ing of the t%ht hand on the breast and 
kissing a enmifis. The learned Counsel 
apprehended that there would be no ob- 
jection to tiiio Bishop being sworn in this 
farm, as it was enacted by the new Indian 
Grimml Act, that all persons now re- 
qtttired to take an oath on the Holy Evan- 
geliah^fiov ax^ purpose whatsoever, mty, 
instefsl there^Abe sworn according to the 
forms uf their Respective religions. The 
Court aateuted to the learned Counsers 
applmatioiif and the Bishop was intro- 
duced! dbd sjrom in the form abovemen- 
tionedL 

s. 46, Sept. 
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In the mctter of NAfBAitltg. AuxAiroxa, an InsoWent, lite a Member of tfe Firm of Alexander and Compaite, InsolTenU, It was ordered as above 
SCHEDULE A.— 'Lut o/ JSrtatef lodge^wtih Hu hte Ft|m of Alesander and Co,, of vdueh Mr, N, Alexander w an Executor, 
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March 22.— Jn the natter of Cohtn and 
G(i.— Mr. Turton mada application that the 
intolvents be personally discharged from 
Ibrther liability to ^eir debts. The court 
ordered the case to stand orer till the 5th 
of April, and to the meantime rererred 
to the Examiner, to enquire and report 
whether the several debts set forth in the 
two schedules have been established to 
the satisfaction of the assignee ; and whe- 
ther the list of consents in the papers 
marlced A, B, C, and D, contains more 
than one half in number and value of 
each debt; and wbethci the several 
ptarm of attorney under which any of 
edch consents may have been granted have 
been duly executed, and contain sufli- 
^fant power to warrant such consent ; with 
Uberty to file further consents, and for the 
Examiner to report on the 5th of April. 
The consideration of the prayer of the pe- 
tition to stand over until the 3d of Mav 
Jn the matter of Fergvsson and Co — 
l^tatement of the transactions of the as- 
signee of the late firm of Fcrgiisson and 
Company from the 2f>th of November to 
tbe 86th of February last was filed. 
Amount realized by the assignee, Sa. Rs. 
36,83,204 8 1, disbursements, Sa Rs. 
85,03,386 11 4 , balance in hand, 

19,817 12 9, in possession of the as- 
signee in Company’s promissory notes be- 
"TOoging to the est Ue, Sa Rs. 4,900. 
Statement oj the Traneaetions of the At» 
eignee^of the tote Firm of Fergueton 
oM Company -—From Nov 26, 1833, to 
98ire&.,1834. —— 

Payments. 

Indigo advances . . . 10,27,048 9 9 
Aftrauces oq account of 
nthsr goods . . . 3,23.628 6 7 

49ttndryuadvance8 . 90,160 3 11 

Amount advanced a^ 
count law costs . . 10,761 2 0 

Amount proceed s of goods 
paid to parties in- 
debted to the Estate 37il28 6 10 
Paid amoun t borrowed on ^ " 

Security of Indigo,&c. 1 1 ,48,260 Imfl 
Ammint paid in satislac- 
. 1 4ioD of Mortgages on 
^ ttofeny . . . 7,61,924*10 2 

lEsMblishinent, Ac. for 
D&oember and Jan. . 9,949 12 7 

Ajhreaniof Establishment 
{MwioustoSOth Nov 2,681 6 6 

Repairi andother charges 
on Property belonging 
or mortgaged to Far- 
gusson and Co. . . 2,787 6 7 

Amount paid being ba- 
lance due aecouut pur- • 
chase of Indigo 

tofies 1,20,771 3 2 


Premium paid on Life 
Insumnees . . . 28,821 8 0 

Postage for Oct., Nov., 
and Dec. . . . 2.533 14 0 

Charges on Goods . 3,589 4 9 

35,63,386 11 4 

Balance in the hands of 
the Assignees 19,817 12 9 

Sicca Rupees 36,63,204 8 1 


Receipts. 

Outstanding debts rc- 

covered . . 1 ,S4!3v5 1 5 

Sale of Indigo . 89,80,347 4 8 

Sale of other goods 87.987 14 4 

Sale of goods account pai - 
ties not indebted to the 
Estate .... 39,267 2 1 

Sale of Share m bark 
Falcon . . 5,000 0 0 

Sale of Union Bank 

Shares 1,17.600 0 0 

Amount received on ac- 
count sale of Indigo 
Factories . . . 1,20,539 10 10 

Hotise and Godown Rent 
received , 5,146 10 0 

Received account parties 
not indebted to the 

Estate 1,024 12 6 

Commission received 46,815 2 1 
Interest received . . 5,0o9 3 6 

Charges ^n Goods dis- 
bursed by the late firm 
refunded . . . 18,741 10 8 

• Sicca Rupees 35,83,204 8 1 

In possession of the Assignees a Com- 
pany’s promi sOJT) note, belonging to the 
estate for Sa Rs. 4,900. 

* E. MACNAGHTEN. 

SUMMARY. 

Meeting of Roman Catholic Inhahtantt of 
Cakutta>—ln pursuance of a decretal order 
made by the Supreme Court on the 23d of 
January last, a meeting of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants ol Calcutta was held 
on Sunday morning at the pitneipal 
Roman Catholic Church; and in con- 
formity with the direction of the said 
Court, the Right Rev. Dou Frederick 
Cao, Bishop of Ava, took the chaur. As 
the Right Rev. Father is uoacquainted 
with tbe English tongue, he was obliged 
to communicate with the meeting through 
Mr. Roger Dias, who opened the proceed- 
ings by stating that he had been requested 
by his Excellency to request ikem to 
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arrange themselves, at he irished to id- 
flress them previous to entering on the 
husinest fur a Uiuh they had asaembled. 
The people hiMng arranged thomtelves 
as directed, Mi Dili t<dd them tint he 
was very soiry that his size would pie- 
^ent them from seeing him, and the bid 
state of his health iiom hearing him if 
he remained on the floor , and he would 
thereloro take the liberty of getting on a 
chair He then suited the action to the 
woid, and having thus rendered himself 
visible, asked, in the name of the chan- 
man, whether the military gf ntlemeu ho 
saw assembled had attended for the pur- 
P<iflg^f voting This question was 
answeJe^hy cries of yes* yes* from 
about a couple of hundred of his Mb* 
]e->tv*8 boys from the 49th, on which Mr 
Dias commenced reathng a document, 
when a ns trend gentleman with along 
boird, whom wi understood to be the 
Bishop's Si Cretan, beckoned him down 
without ceremoni, and liaiin^ perched 
himscU in his room, road the document 
himself, but in such a stiongc dialoct 
that we wore much puzzled m taking 
down what he said 1 o the best of our 
belief it was to the following effect 
pROTksi ' A rumour having Ifeen 
spread of cei tain persons having stated 
that the Bonian Cithohc s ddicrs in Fort 
'VI ill lam wore to appeal at thomietin' 
this day for the election of wardens an I 
that the said soldiors might be considered 
as included among the resident inhabi- 
tants or fiarishioners of Calcutta, — to 
prevent misconception, it is hereby no- 
titicd, that such soldiers can have no 
claim to lote at such meeting — first, as 
not being peimanent resideiiis it ( aU 
ontta, — second, as contributing nothing 
towards the funds of the church, — third, 
as having no claims upon the chaiUable 
funds of the churc h, — foui th as knowing 
nothing of the characters or means oi 
the candidates for the wanlcnships, — and 
tilth, as being provided lui by Croveni- 
nient. which contributes nothing towards 
the support of tlie said church. Such 
aoldiers, therefore, as mat be present aie 
requested to consider themselves in tlie 
light of spectators , and it is to be hoped 
that their commanding officer will pnS'- 
vent (hem flrom taking any part in the 
proceedings of the meeting.” As sinm 
as tho above document, which bore the 
signature of the Bisbiqi, was read, Mr 
Diaa said that he bad been requested by 
the Bishop to say that if the military would 
retire, he would immediitely pioceed tu 
the election Jfe had consented to pre- 
«de at the meeting for the purpose of 
conciliation, and, if hit recommendation 


were adopted, they would And by a plan 
he had in contemplatii n, tliat he had en* 
deavoured to msAe all parties patuftMl 
with the proceedings of the day, if 
It wore not, be must be under the huaen** 
table uecessity of suspending the prcK 
eeOdings of the meeting The soldiers 
evinced no disposition to retire, and, 
among many other desultory remaiks, 
Mr Delmai, senior, observed that he 
could not perceii e whi tho soldiers bad 
not just as good a right to vote as butlers, 
cooks, seacuntiies, and other ragumuflins, 
whom he saw there in abundance The 
Bishop and his clergy then faced to the 
right about, and marchedkOff , on whicth 
Mr J Smao'k proposed Mi John Lacker- 
Steen as churman Ibis proposal was 
reieiicd with loud cries of “no, nol ' by 
one paity, and with equalh loud cries of 
“yefcJ }M*” by thi other amt alter 
much LontiiHion and agre at deal of noise, 
It wis derl red that the “aves” had it, 
and that Mi T ackt i steen, u as duly elected 
ebuuman Mr Lackeisteen on taking^ 
the ( h ur, said, that bo tiustcd in so larM 
a inr oting he should make himself heard ;r 
and that as Christians and Catholics i^y 
would consider the solemnity ol the place, 
and endeavour to promoto pe ico and tran- 
quility It they had no respect for thg 
poi son of their chairman, or for the ob- 
ject A the meeting, he enti eatod them fif* 
sill a some respect to the sacredness of 
the place, and the solemnity occa- 
si m His object in consenting to take 
the chau was to promote unanimity JUUi 
harmony , and s# he had taken no pert lA 
the lato unhappy discussions, he trusted 
he should be considered impartiat The 
object of the meeting was to elect war- 
dens for the usual period, andsH bud 
been convened under the sanction of UiU 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. If they had 
no ob)« I tion, he would read the order of 
the ourt The ehainnan then read a 
notice, the material parts of which are at 
foUow. “ In pursuance of a decretal 
ofoCr made by the Supreme Court iU*, 
on the equity side thmeof, on the S3d 
diy of Januaiy last, in certain caosee, 
a her An Mark Laokersteen, Francis Fer- 
rio, James Hobertson, and John Vanden- 
* erg, are the complainants, and James 
Rostau, Andrew Heberlet, William De 
Monte Sanaes and Charles Cornelius, ere 
the defendant 1 by original biU, and the 
said Mark Laidiersteon, &c ire com- 
pUiuants, and Elliott Macnagbten, Esq 
assignee* of the estate of Andrc>w Hober* 
let, an insolvent, is defendant by sup* 
plcmental bil> It was amongst qtl^ 
things decreed, that by, and with the cte** 
sent of the plaintiffs and defendouts the 
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Roman Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta 
shall be at liberty to proceed to an elec* 
tion of church-wardens for the usual 
per}^ ; and by and with such consents as 
aforesaid, declare that provisionally, and 
witltout prejudice to the decision of the 
right of election by the final decree, to be 
made in the said causes, all ^mau 
Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta who shall 
not at the time of the aaid election, or a 
twelve-month previous, have received 
charitable relief fyoin the said church 
funds, ahall have the power of voting at 
such election ; and that in like manner, 
prprisionaUy, and without prejudice to 
Ibe decision of the right of qualification 
for wardens of the said church, by final 
decree the church -wardens to be elected 
at auch meeting, shall be resident Roman 
Catholic house-holders of Calcutta, who 
ahall have been such, for at least six 
months previous' to the day of election. 

' And it was further decreed, with like 
consent, that the several parties, plaintiffs, 
and defendants, shall be at liberty to con- 
vene a meeting to make such election ; 
and that the Bishop of Ava shall (if he 
shall consent thereto) bo at liberty to 
preside thereat, without prejudice to the 
right of Antonio de Santa Maria, being 
or claiming to be vicar of the said church, 
to preside at any future meeting. Those 
""Itbiiian Catholic inhabit auts of Calcutta, 
who are qualified to vote at such election 
under tho aforesaid decree, are requested 
to meet a^he vestry room of the church, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon of Sunday 
the Ifith of March instan^t, to proceed to 
an election of church-wardens for two 
" tears from that date.” This requisition 
the signatures of Messrs Collier and 
and Mr. Andrew Wight, the solici- 
tors for the plaintiffs and defendants in 
. suit, and at its foot was appended this 
iloto, signed by the vicar,— “ In obedi- 
ence to the decree of the Supreme Court, 
1 consent to the provisions thcrcio speci- 
fied.” The chairman then proceeded to 
that they would perceive by 
'^'itiMment, that every Catholic was en- 
r-'^llfied to vote; and that, consequently^ 
had been said would not affect the 
' - of any individual then in the 

'i They would proceed to ballot 

^fbr uflitdens in the usual way ; and he 
" would recommend every one present to 
votd.far none but those who they con- 
aiidered ^ould justify their good opi- 
nions, and who had the interests of 
the Catholic community really at heart. 
Mr, J. Sinaea then proposed the fol- 
lowing five gentlemen as scrutineers: 
namely, Messrs. Byrne, Ryan, Dissent, 
Lesii; and F, W. Jonea. The meeting 


then proceeded to ballot for wardens# 
and at the close of the scrutiny, the state 
of the poll was as follows 


For Mr. J. Michie . . . 
„ M. Crowe . . . 
C. R. Lackersteen 
„ „ P. S. De Rosario . 
„ „ Peter Dissent . 
„ „ Thomas Gregorio 
„ „ James Robertson 
„ „ John Vandenberg 
„ „ J. Rostan . . . 

„ „ J. Sinaes . . . 
„ „ J. Lackersteen . 

„ „ J. Figredo. . . 
„ „ G. Gill, Sen. . . 
„ „ M. Lackersteen . 

F.Fenrao . . . 

„ „ L. Do Souza . . 

„ „ A. Snider . . . 
„ „ S. Jones . . . 

„ ,, L. Baptist . . . 

„ „ H. Alcantara , . 

.. „ J. X. De Rozario 


votes 

368 

369 
367 
367 

34 

32 

31 

31 

7 

6 

5 



3 

2 

2 


The chairman then declared Messrs. 
J. Michie, M.tJrowe, C. R. Lackersteen, 
and P. S. Do Rozario duly elected ward- 
ens of the church. It was then proposed 
by Mr. J. Leal, seconded by Mr. S. Jones, 
jun., and carried,—** That the meeting for 
the election of wardens has an unques- 
tionable right to elect its own chairman ; 
and that tlie former practice of the vicar 
presiding at such meetings be rescinded, 
the vicar having presided, not from any 
right, but from mere courtesy alone, as 
the proceedings of the church will show.” 
Mr. J. Sinaes said, that the plaudits that 
had followed the dose of the election, 
sufficiently evinced the sutisfaction of the 
meeting; and be felt convinced, that four 
men belter ‘‘-.lalified for the wardenship 
couh^no^ 5*e found. He was sure he 
only exp' cssod the general feeling of the 
meeting, when he hailed their nomina- 
nation with peculiar satisfaction ; and 
under that impression, be had much 
pleasure in proposing “ that the wardena 
now appointed, be directed to adopt im- 
mediate measures for establishiug au 
efficient charity school ; and to endeavour, 
by all the means in their power, to bring 
the present lamentable disputes to a 
close.” The chairman expressed his 
willingness to put the resolution, if the 
moverwished it ; but suggested that the 
meeting had been called for the specific 
purpose of electing wardens, and that uo 
other matter could properly he brought 
before it. It being the general opinion 
that the chairman had taken a right view 
of the matter, Mr. Sinaes consented to 
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vitlidrftiv his motion. Mr. Sinaes then 
projx)8cd the usual rote of thanks to the 
chairman, for his ahle, spirited, and im« 
partial conduct in the chair, which was 
carried unanimously. The chairman. — 
Plavinp; performed the task imposed upon 
me, 1 beg to express my satisfaction for 
the able manner in which I have been 
supported, and I now announce Chat this 
meeting is dissolved. We were informed 
that the number of soldiers who voted 
was about two hundred and ten; and 
that, oven without their votes, the war- 
dens who were elected would have had a 
about a hundred and tweiity- 
five in'cKhir favour. The soldiers behaved 
themselves in the most drderly and 
quiet manner. 

The Fourth Annual Heport of the Cal- 
cutta Catholic Society, just published, 
states that this institution supports two 
schools for boys and girls respectively, in 
which about IdO children are taught. 
The total ruceiiHs of the boys’ school, 
during the past year, amount to Sa. Rs. 
1,988, and the disbursements to Sa. Rs. 
1,502; and the receipts of the girls* 
school to Sa. Rs. .514, and its disburse- 
ments to Sa. Hs. 419. Daily instructions 
to 150 children at so small a cost are 
cheaply purchased; and the managers 
deserve great credit for the amount of 
good they are effecting with means so 
limitod;^ while, at the same time, it cannot 
but be regretted that they liave not more 
ample resources at their comiAand. From 
a correspondence included in the Report, 
it appears that an application was made 
to Govcniment for a monthly grant of two 
hundred rupees, which was refused. 

Dispute between Dr. Scott and Mr. H. 
T. Printep . — to the editor of the 
COURIER. Dec, 26, 1833. — Sir ; —In 
consequence of a partial and inaoOurate 
statement that has appeared in the Austral 
Asiatic Review of Tuesday last, relative 
to a dispute between Dr. Scott and Mr. 
Prinsep, I request you will insert the 
following correspondence, the correctness 
of which may be seen by reference to the 
letters in my possession. I am, Sir, 
youra, &c.— John Carr. 

No. 1. Sunday, 15tb Dec. 1833. 

My dear Dr. Scott *,—1 can obtain no 
satisfactory information in respect to the 
rules and customs of this place, touching 
medical attendance. Thus much, how- 
ever, is clear, that I should leave as bad 
a reputation behind me as I brought con- 
stitution with , me, were I to leave the 
eolony irithci|t remembering that I have 
stt account to settle with you in some 
way. The enclosed 1 send as a salvo 


to my conscience in this matter. tieQeye 
me, Toura very truly, — H. T. PrinaOp. 

No. 2. Hobart Town, Dec. 16. 1693^ 
My dear Sir; — ^In acknowledging your 
note euclosing a bunk bill for 2Qh, OQ 
account of my medical attend.ince on you 
during your stay iu Van Diemen’s Land, 

1 am sorry to feel that the profession hero 
is so underrated by you, and to say that 
double the sum would have been a mode- 
rate charge to what I am in the habit 
of receiving for a similar attendance— 
however, much merit in restoring you 
to your present state of health 1 claim 
not, but for the interest 1 felt, and the 
exertion I used, 1 was nevcrtholoss meri^ 
torious ; and for which I certainly ex* 
pected to be more adequately remupe- 
rated. Moreover, should you enterfain 
a different opinion, it will not prevent 
me wishing you a pleasant voyage to 
India, and a continuance of good health. } 
I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely,— 

J. Scott. - I 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. . ^ ^ ' 

From the conclusion of the above 
Mr. Prinsep considered the ftffair at ata / 
end, and consequently did not send any 
reply. Although the review states tliat 
an insulting one was returned, which left 
only one course open. 

No. 3. 18th Dec. 183V 

Sir; — Amongst your multiplicity of 
arrangements in leaving the shore, I sup- 
pose my letter two days ago, Mts escaped 
your notice. I therefore beg to inclose 
my account, to which I request an ansv^er 
by the bearer. I am Sir, your melt 
obedient servant, — J, Scott. 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

H. T, Pnnsop, Esq. Debjgr to J.'* 
Scott, Surgeon, Ac, 

To medical attendance and me- 
dicine, including numerous 
visits and several consulta- 
tions, during your stay in the 
colony. ...... £60 0 6 


By Credit 20 0 9 


BvBWance . . . , . . 30 0 0 

Dec. 18, 1833. 

No. 4 . . ISth Dec. 1833, 

Sir>— 1 am aorrjr to part with you on 
such terms* but tn respect to the de* 
mand made in your letter, find it neces- 
sary to say, ihat 1 resist it, and shall in- 
struct, Messrs. Cartwright and Allport to 
meet guy action you may bring, and to 
accept of no compromise. I acknow- 
ledge that 1 Received frequent visits, but 
doulit if they can fairly be charged as 
professional, seeing that at most of them 
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tio jfirofessionAl iuijuiry passed — nothing 
iijcloed beyond the simple question how 
are you ? I acknowledge also, that from 
the first, I have not been satisfied with 
the means taken by you to ascertain the 
real nature of my complaint, and have not 
thought you knew any thing about it, or 
its proper treatment. My fee was the 
foe of dissatisfaction*— I fully admit it; 
and think you hare reason enough to know 
that 1 was not satisfied with your pro- 
fessional treatment of me ; I had hoped, 
however, to be saved the necessity of 
sayilBg so. I am. Sir, yours very oliedi- 
eatly«>^H. T. Prinsep. 

P«S. Above all, I protest against the prac- 
tice pursued b}‘ }ou in this instance, viz. 
first sending no bill, in the idea that the 
matter was hotter left to the liberality of 
the jMitient, and then, when disappointed 
by the result, submitting an exorbitant 
charge, just at the moment of depar- 
ture.— H. T. P. 

To Dr. Scott. 

Thp following was given as a copy of 
letter Ko. 2 in the Review of Tuesday : — 
In acknowledging your note, enclosing a 
Bank bill for 20/. on account of my m^i- 
cal attendance on you, during your stay 
in Van Diemen’s Land, I am sorry to find 
that the profession is so entirely under- 
• fated by you, and 1 am compelled to say, 
that double the sum would have been less 
than 1 am in the habit of receiving for 
much lest^edical attendance. What- 
ever may be my merit in restoring you to 
health, certain ly in respect to the intere.<it 
1 felt, and the exertions 1 made, I ex- 
pected to be more adequately remune- 
rated. Wishing you a pleasant voyage 
to lndi;w and a continuance of good 
health. 

The French comedians have applied 
for the Ohowriiighee Theatre, and are 
^’permitted to commence their perform- 
tvimees on the 10th April. We believe 
‘C tfiey intend commencing with vaudeviiitt 
a pas de deux. Monsieur and' 
Motiveau will initiate the Cal- 
eutti public into the mysteries of the 
. '^ntusihai and the piV uettc. * 

AmpsHc Society, — ^The Lord Bishop was 
elected' yesterday (unanimously) one of 
ih» Vi^ Presidents of the Asiatic Society, 
in the ^ooln of Sir John Franks, gone to 
Europe. BKs Lordship was present, but 
had dSO' ider of any such intention, nor 
was U premedUated by the members who 
attended. Bts twdship. however, with 
his usual feticHy' of address, embodied 
his thttiiks in a Tdry'appropivate compli- 
ment to the Soeiotyf declaring himself 
deeply interested in every thing which 


promoted the welfare cf Zndia.^Mr» 
Csotna wag, on the same occasion, elected 
ail honorary member.— The proceedings 
of the evening were rondeied unusually 
interc.aiiig by the exhibition of a very 
ingenious model by Colonel T,C, Watson, 
of a plan to convey the fine coal of Sylbet 
from its elevated situation into the plain 
below; — and of the coins and other nu- 
merous articles taken out of the toep of 
Manikiala by M. de Venttira, who has 
presented this valuable collection to Mr, 
James l^rinsep, the Secretary of the 
Society. — Cowricr. 

An important regulation has beei^iplijh^ 
lished, abolishing Corporal PuiffVhments 
from the criminal code of the Mofussil 
Courts, and substituting fines, in certain 
cases, for labour with or without irons. 

Indigo Mart. — IHarch 5, 1834. — 
}icp'>rt upon the Market of Smson 1833. — 
With the statement which we to day offer, 
we expected to have closed our Reports 
of the Season 1833. But there arc still 
one or two consignments to arrive (for 
which we have allowed in our statement,) 
and about 230 chests of Mirzapore and 
inferior Tirhoot Indigo, unsold in Cal- 
cutta. These parcels are held at Ro. 180 
to 1S5, and will probably be purchased 
ipr the American market. — The principal 
sales effected since our last have been 
the following 

chests Fh. 

M&Co. > 21 Kishnaghurat 207-8 
NIL 5* 19 (Broken) do. 175 

J 196 Ditto. - - -220 

H&Co. 123 Ditto - - - 185to205 

BWM, eiTirlioot - -185 
L & B 38 Poorneah - - 180 


M. 

HM 

Masoyk 

HM 


DE 

F. & Co 
S 
P 

GNC 

JMoK 

P&Co. 

DA 

E 

GF 


f 8 broken Moor- 
\ shediibad - - 175 

1 191 Moorshedabad 213 
j 53 Ditto - - - 212-8 
!> 120 Bancorah - •%175to205 

I* 43Juanpore- - 185 
17 Mirzapore- - 185 , 

J 25 Bancorah - - 125 ^ 

27 FoorDoah - - 185 
^ 33 Kishnaghur - 220 

f 12 (Rejeetions) 
f Tirhool - - 185 
13 Jessore - - 210 , 


HJt 2lBaxar- - -180 



In^n 


CM 38 Benves - - 164 
/ 20 (Native) Jes- . 

\ *ore - - - 195 
The operations of the past season have 
been influenced throughout by many 
circnmstances altogether diflbreut from 
those of any other within our recollection* 
4?astiiig a glance back at the reports of 
importations, we And that to so late a 
period as the middle of November, less 
than 1000 mounds of Indigo had reached 
Calcutta. We were then in receipt of 
accounts of the rise in the English and 
Ihsunch markets, and unusually large 
ordershad already arrived; while the 
BmainRBWiH^ of the crop had then been 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. But 
until the beginning of December, an un- 
usual backwardness was shewn by pur- 
chasers, who had probably expected that 
the produce of the season would ulti- 
mately have been forced upon the market 
from the insolvency of those firms, 
to which about one half of the entire 
crop was consigned. Difficulties had 
arisen also in the neguciation of the bills 
and credits upon which most of the orders 
depended, and a consequent rise in the 
exchange, added to the certainty that for 
the first time, during a period of many 
years, the Company would not enter the 
market as purchasers, led to an expecta- 
tion, at one time, that prices would fall 
considerably below thiise which had been 
quoted upon the first few transactions 
with which the season had opened This 
at first scorned the mure probable, as it 
was soon found that Government was 
about to withdraw those facilities from 
the trade, which it had for several years 
afforded by granting advances upon ship- 
ments to England ; but a further appre- 
hended rise in the exchange, consequent 
upon this intention, created an immediate 
anxiety to anticipate the measures of 
Government, and the highest prices of the 
season for the first qualitien of Indigo 
were obtained, within a few days of the 
closing of the Export Warehouse — ^The 
difficulty of negotiating under the credit, 
upon which the further operations of the 
season now more completely depended, 
became more aerious, and the Civil amh 
Military servants who alone had the means 
of taking odv^tage of the rising exchange 
could only be pretrailed upon to do so, 
after a period of such eommercial dis- 
asters and panic, upon obtaining securi- 
ties similar to those which had been me- 
liously required by Ooyemment. T|ii8 
eircumstanqe.ltreieBtB a .featu^ new to 
.the trania^iont^f the ^acej and the 
«BibtkmatmeD| which it id first ocoasioiied, 
and some unAWtainty as' to whether the 
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orders that remained unexecuted would 
he completed under such eonditiona, 
made the demand for a time more languid, 
and led to a decided fall in price, notwith- 
standing the very .moderate quantity of 
Indigo, that in consequeuee of the pre- 
viously hurried shipments to England, 
had lit any one time been in the market. 
— But during the last month, as the im- 
portations b^n daily to lessen, and the 
remaining stock was lUcertained to be un- 
equal to the orders that continued to ar- 
rive, prices of the finer qualities rose to 
their former rates, and espooially withtu 
the last three weeks, the lower qualities 
have sold better than at any previous 
period of the season. — A very large pro- 
portion of the crop has this year, for the 
first time, been brought forward for sale 
in entire parcels at public auction. The 
results have not so materially differed 
from those of private sale, as might per- 
haps have been expected with reference 
to the circumstances of the place; yet, 
notwithstanding the success of the first < 
experiment, we are disposed to doubt 
whether this mode of selling, if generally, 
adopted in future seasons, might not bo 
attended with many inconveniences that 
have not yet been experienced.'^The 
conspicuous position of the French pur- 
chasors, has been remarkable throughout 
the season, many of the consignments even 
to England, having been on French ac- 
count; while the direct shipmciRs for 
France, exceed those of the former year, 
by nearly maunds 10,000. The ex- 
portation to England, falls short of last 
year's nearly 30,000 maunds, and to 
America it will probably be about 2,000 
maunds less than last year's. — Tlie total 
amount of exportation to the 28lh uiflmo, 
was os follows 

To England - - . mds. 46263 

“ France - - - - „ 30463 

America - - - „ 2728 

„ Gulph - - - - „ 1213 

„ Bombay. - - - 215 " 

Mds. 80882 

Itogarding the erop of the present year, 
it is too euly to form any correct estimate ; 
a I that w» gan yet say is, that endeavours 
ari; midcingif^n, to inorease the cultiva- 
tion by dfip^ttg more liberal advances 
than were giVen la^t season, as nearly as 
we can asoer|ain to the extent of perhaps 
ten or, twqlve per cent, on the year's 
outlay, t^.wiiuther has hitherto been 
favourable ibr aojrings, but the scanty 
8applyoT,.pp-eountry seed, and its latjs 
arrival, iiis cimsing much anxiety,— 
W, CaifiAND Co. 
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Ufe luturanef Compann,^^ A number 
«)!* gentlemen mot on I7t1^ MarcH.iit ttio 
Ofiitio of R. 0. JonkinsandOo. Seeietarios 
to the Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
for the purpose of completing the pro* 
loosed arrangement for the transfer of the 
concern to a new Association. A printed 
list of Resolutions, embodying the de- 
tails of the scheme, had previously been 
circulated ; but these wore considerably 
modified at the meeting. The present 
plan of the new Company embraces 1,000 
shares of 1,000 Rupees each, the num- 
ber of shares to be held by any one per- 
son, being limited to 20. Eocli share- 
hol4|Lj^s to subscribe 250 Rupees per 
shalreimfllhdiately, and to give three notes 
payable on demand, for the rest of his 
subscription; and it is agreed to com- 
mence the issucof policies as soon as 250 
shares are filled up, which there is reason 
to believe will be done in the course of 
the day. U. C. Jenkuis and Co. arc 
appoint^ Secretaries, with a Committee 
of Seven Directors. The Society is to 
last seven yc.>rs: the present Oriental 
rates of premium are adopted ; but the 
profit they are expected to yield to the 
share-liolders is, lo the extent of one 
quarter, to be divided with the policy- 
holders whose policies have run through 
the whole term to which the dividend 
applies. The wholo benefit of the bonus 
is confiued, to policy-holders who are also 
share-holders. 

Advices from Kota inform us that Raja 
Rana Madhoo Singh, son of Zaflm Sing, 
the celebrated administrator of Kota, di^ 
after an illness of only a few days, on tho 
26th February. His son Mudduu Singh, 
a youth of 24 years, has succeeded to the 
administrative authority with the consent 
of all classes. It is, possibly, not 
generally known, that the administration 
of the Kota Government is, like the 
sovereignty, hereditary. Tho Wince pos- 
sesses all the external emblems, while the 
actual power is vested in the hands of 
the hereditary minister; a manifest ab- 
surdity, unless talent oouldbe transmitted 
in regular descent with an equal degree of 
certainty. 

Letters from Benares mention, that u 
General Court-Martial is now setting at 
Secrole. for the frrial of three Officers of 
kis MigesC^s 3d Buffs. 

Civii SinXee Afmuiip •Fvmd,-^At a 
meeting of Civil Servants, Subscribers to 
the Annuity Fund Institution, held 
pursuant to;^|!igtice at the Town Hall, 
fin the 7^ J^Marefa, 1S34. Present— 
Meun. ^ms^faitle, G. Saunders. N. 

Ifoffied, Jthe Monourtl’le J., B. Elliot, 

R. TuHohf^H, T* Priasep, R^ Sunders, 

Bati India and Col Mag, VoL, viil,, No. 


H. M. Parker, J, F. M. Reid, G, A 
Bushby, i. if. Borin, R. O. Msn^ea, 

J. Colvin, G. F. Macliutock, J. W, 
Alexander, Secretary. Mr. James Pst- 
tle was called to the chair. Road a 
* loiter from Mr. Officiating Secretary 
Bushby, dated 30th December last, with 
enclosures. On the motion of Mr. H. 
M. Parker, the proceedings of the special 
general meetings held on the 26th Aug., 
1833, and 28th October last, wore laid on ^ 
the table. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then pro- 
posed the following resolutions ;-~That 
it appears to this meeting that the value 
of each annuity will be increased, under 
tbo condition of paying it for the broken 
period of the year of decease, by n sum 
equal to tbo present value of a payment of 
500/., (half a year's annuity), to be made 
at the end of the period assumed, in the 
table annexed to the printed rules, for the 
duration of the annuitant’s life. Thai 
upon this calculation, the total value to 
bo added to the valuations of tbo table, 
for the annuities granted under the rule » 
proi>osed, will be the sums entered in^ 
the annexed statement; and tho propor- 
tion of fine to be contributed, on re- 
tirement, will consequently be the half of 
each, as stated in the adjoining column 
of the same statement. That in the event 
of tho adoption of the rule suggested, by 
which the annuities will be made payable 
to the date of the annuitant’s decease, it 
will be necessary to transfer to th,ykppKO- 
priatedfand.of the institution a sum in 
each instance equal to the value of n 
futurepaymentof 500/., or Sa. Rs. 5,000, 
computed for tho ago of the annuitant 
according to the above scale. That in 
like mfrmer, if the annuities of 1,000/. lie 
paid quarterly, instead of as atpres'am>, nl 
the close of the year, the difforcncc of 
value to the fund will be, nine months’ 
interest, on the first quarterly payment of 
250/., plus six months' interest on tho 
second, plus throe months* interest on tho 
third, making, on tho assumption of six 
per cent, for the rate of interest, 
22/. 10s., or 225 Sa. Rs. i^cr annum. 
That the value of an additional annuity 
of this Aaount, according to the tables of 
the institution, will be entered as in tho 
•'uV^joined Uffilev That if this advantage 
Lkewise be oonceded to the service by the 
Honourable Court' of Directors, as may 
confidentiy be anticipated, there will 
similarly need . t« be transferred to die 
appropriated funds of the institution, an 
additional sum computed for the life of 
each annuitant, at the rate of the sub- 
joined table. Tfiiat it appears to this 
meeting to be very desirahJOf that retiring 
Mrvanta Should be enabled to take annui- 
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tieSf payable quarterly, and cimtiinied to 
tbe date of decease ; aitd, !f contrary to ex- 
peotation, the representation of the eiti! 
•enrants sofHfdting these, amongst other 
advantaged, without any additional pay- 
ment, ho not nceerled to by the Honourable 
Oouit of Directors, tho mcmlters of the 
sotricd will still conaider it an advantage, 
if they be permitted henceforward, to take 
anmiiiies on the terms offered, namely, on 
paying the required proportion of the ad- 
ditional values to he transferred to the 
appropriated Fund, in order to cover the 
dMOges incurred. But that the occasion 
should he^taken to solicit the attention of 
the Honourable Court, to the inutility of 
calling for any addiliniial contribution, 
oithor by increase of fine, or in any other 
form, when fhere is in the present condi- 
tion, and resources of the institution at 
this presidency, a fund amply sufficient 
to provide for both objects, without 
trenching on its stability or means. 
''That according to the accounts of Che fund, 

• made up to the 3(ltli April last, the 
surplus in hand, on that date in excess of 
l^alance reckoned upon in the pros- 
pective calctilatinns of the Fund, was 
Sa. Rs. 2,712,289. The interest of 
which sum alone, is more than sufficient 
to provide for both objects. Tliat it will 
require to be considered, in case the 
rules poposod be adopted, whether or no 
to extend the benefit of the payment of 
to the date of decease, and, 
the further adv’nntagc of jmynients 
quarterly to existing annuities, or, to 
make either or both rules prospective 
only, and give tbe benefit of them exclu- 
sively to future annuitants. That upon 
the existing annuitaiils, thirty-four in 
niimkau, the total sum to bo added 
to the appropriated balance of the 
iUnd, io order to cover a conversion of 
them into pensions payable to the date of 
decease, will bo Sa. Rs. 71*^30. That . 
the further sum to l>e transferrecl, ip order 
tWQonvert the same number of annuities 
into pensions, payable by tbe quarter, 
win he Rs. 68,514. That it be submitted 
to »ttie Honourable Court, to provide for 
theae 'further aiipropriations acct^iugly 
aeihe^ luay determine, in respect to the 
ad(Md*ejo*u or otherwise of the nnmittante 
tctjlie ^heuefit of the rules, and whether 
jgrulQlttnialy, or on contributing the pro-» ' 
pMifionKlb value of the advantages given. 
Thrtt 4he committee of management of 
the inrtfiailSon be requested to prepare 
rules, frumed^D the principles above ex- 
plained, fn order that the same may be 
submitted fbr tbe artoptien of the service 
at large, and -evOntuully forwarded to the 
HottOitrahle Cmm 'Of 'd)iroctors, with a 


suitahlo representation. The alyove reso- 
lutions having been read and sufamittcyd 
from the chair, Mr. Mangles proposorl the 
following amendment to be substituted 
for them : — That, since the Honourable 
Court of Directors could not have been 
aware at the date of their dispatch to the 
government of Bombay, dated the 10th 
June last, of the prayer of the memorial 
submitted to them under date the 25th 
Sept, last, or of the tenor of the proposi- 
tions laid before them on the 26th Aug., 
this meeting, anticipating a favourable 
result to these applications, (h)cs not con- 
sider the service to bo in a position to 
discuss the question of a conlinu||pr of 
the annuities to tho date of deaffi, as pro- 
])nscd to their consideration in the present 
dispatch of the honourable Court. The 
amendment, being seconded by Mr. 
Odvin, was put from the chair, when the 
votes being er]ual in number, for and 
against it, the amendment was not 
curried. The original res»dutions being 
then put to the vote, were carried by 
a majority, consisting of nine members 
present at the meeting. Tho votes by 
proxy, Addressed to the chairman of the 
meeting, seven in number, being opened, 
were in favour of the question; none 
were in favour of the proposition to poal- 
|M>ne the consideration of it. The thanks 
of the meeting were then voted to the 
chairman for his able and impartial conduct 
in the chain 

TABLK REFKUREl) TO IN THE 
AhOVE RESOLUTIONS. 
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(Signed) J. PATTLE, Chairman, 
Civil Scrviire Anny. Fund Office^ • 
March 12, 1834. 


llulet prepared hy theCommittee of Manage- 
rneritf in cm/ormity with the aJlme IVo- 
ceedinge. 

Rule 33. — In niddifioation nf the 28th 
Rule tif the Institution, it is hereby pro- 
vided, that from and after the doth of 
April next ensuing, Annuities will he 
granted to retiring Members of the Ser^ 
vice, entitled to and claiming the same, 
[myable to the date of decease, on the^ 
entering into a written etigag^tnent bf 
binding themsejlvet to jiay, if so required 
by the HonOfanible ^heOourt of Directors, 
asum etptal to Ualfthe value of the benefit 
derived tinder this condition. The ctnn- 
pntalion of the said value will bo made 
according to the auuexed Table, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, to whose correction 
the ealculations are subject.-— For every 
Annuity made payable to the date of 


detrease . under the above Rule, a sum 
equal to the discount value of the a^l* 
tionsl payment stipulated as entered in, 
the Table annexed, (or in any conreeted 
Table that may be substituted lor the 
same, if the Court of Directors aludl 
direct such substitution,) shall be traut- 
ferred in the accounta of the Institution 
to the head of appropriated Assets, in 
order to cover the a^itional charge to the 
Fund arising from such paymeni.-«^N, B* 
This Rule, i|^u similar one be adopted at 
the other Presidencies, may be at once 
rarriod into effect, the calculations, &c. 
being subfect to the correctieu of the 
Court of Directors. Vide letter to Bom- 
bay Government, IDth June, 1833, to- 
wards the end. 

Rule 3l.>~]n further modification of 
the 28th Rule above referred to, it is 
hereby }>rovJdi>d tliat, frtim and after the 
30th Ajtril, 183.3, Annuities will, ai tho 
opthm ol retiring sen'ants, be given, pay- 
able either as at present, at the dose of 
the year, or quarterly, after each thfbe <• , 
months of the year. Provided, however, 
that for every Annuity mode payable' 
quarterly, an additional sum equivalent 
to this advantage, computed aceording to 
the Table annexed, shall be transferred to 
the head of appropriated Funds in the 
accounts of the Institution, in order to 
cover the additional charge to it from this 
.iltoratiun in the mode of payment. 

Note.— This Rule will roquiroti^ll^ 
])assed and submitted for tho apprf^l and 
couftniiatiou of tlio Court of Directors, 
before it can be carried into effect. If 
the Honourable Court re(|uireretirmg ser- 
vants to pay for the benefit cfmferred by 
it, they will add a clause to that offset. 

J. W. Alexander, Soeretr^i^ 
Tbb Governor Genbrai/b Minute. 
—The India Gazette has the ToUowing 
remarks on the order in the Judicial and 
Revenue Depiurtmeots :— ** With regard 
to the particular object of the Minute, it 
should never be forgotten, that much df 
the difficulty experienced by Government 
in giving efficiency to {ts Buropeaii 
Acrency is solf-created,—: unnecessarily 
Mifieriiiittcod by tko^very constkution of 
tliti Government: The Government is 
idministered by an muslutive and privi- 
Ivjgedsoryiee^ and this, beyond all reason- 
able doUbt/is the iWot of the evil which 
the Oovekior General laments and seeks 
to romodyri - It is^^admitted, indeed, that 
this charaoter of the service precludes 
the possibility of realising the whole of ^ 
those benefits which society derives from 
cmulathm in other lauds ; and that the 
high emoluments attached even to those 
appuintnients, which niuat necessarily 
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under existing eireutnstattrcs, be filled by 
men, whose abilHics for public employ* 
ment do not rise above mediocrity, teiM 
to diminish the beneficial effects of a ju- 
dicious application of the great stimulus 
of reward to the minds of public fune- 
tionaries. But while these facts are 
prominently admitted, they are regarded 
only as drawbacks, not requiring to be 
themselves removed, but to be counter- 
acted by the principle of emulation, and 
by the machinery which .the order of 
government provides. The Governor 
General has not the power of altering 
the constitution of the service, and it 
would be unjust to alter it without the 
IVilfilmcnt, both in letter and in spirit, of 
all the conditions under which the ser- 
vice has been entered. But it is not the 
less necessary explicitly to recognise the 
important truth, that the constitution of 
the service is its original sin ; not the 
want of any of those moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications, capable of existing 
under such a constitution, and necessciry 
to render it a blessing to society and an 
efficient instrument of good government. 
Until this constitution is altered, every 
attempt to apply the principle of emula- 
tion must fail of the effects expected from 
it. There may be, and there will be, in 
the service, unsullied integrity, high 
talent, unwearied diligence, and every 
description of official aptitude in particu- 
] ar,_ per haps, in numerous cases; but 
be all these, not because of 
the principle of emulation, \rhich is vir- 
tually neutralized, but through other 
influences, religious, moral, and social, 
by which the characters of individuals 
are formed, and, in spite of the inherent 
v\Q|^f the service, its exclusiveness, the 
eradication of which will alone give full 
play to the Governor General's prtmum 
mobile of improvement. 

Govi^rmor General's Minute.*- 
Judicial and Revetiue Department,'^The 
exigencies of the public service, as re- 
gards the demand for improved Executive 
Officers, are daily becoming more press- 
ing; and the difficulty of meeting this 
'demnd, under the peculiar circumstances 
Oif our Civil Agency, must increase in an 
«piil ratio. 2. The causes of this embar- 
ritssment lie upon the surface. It is un- 
deniable that the administration of the 
, country requires more from public ser- 
vahts at the present day, than at an earlier 
period of our ascendancy in this country; 
principally, p^haps, because the more 
general pertasion of light and knowledge 
baa tended to bring thg character of our 
Executive Affininistratiou into bolder re- 
lief. It is equaily clear to my mind, that 


whilst the Native population, on the one 
hand, are eagerly availing thmseives in 
every quarter, of every offer of liberal edu- 
cation, and theLegislature, ontbeotber, is 
opeutng wide the portals of India, to every 
Etigiishmaa who chooses to invest his 
ca))ital in her agriculture or manufactures, 
every year will add urgency to the call 
for more energetic endeavours to Improve 
alike our fiscal institutions and resources ; 
to ensure a better and more speedy ad- 
ministration of justice ; and to maintain 
that relative superiority on the part of our 
European Agency, upon which, as it 
necessarily represents the Government 
itself in the eyes of the great matsj^our 
subjects, all our moral power mutfmur- 
edly depend.— 3. As therefore the demand 
upon the public functionary for energy 
and ability is far greater than in 1723, 
and will certainly be raised still higher; 
as his conduct and capacity are now ob- 
noxious to the observations of a commu- 
nity daily advancing in intelligence, and 
already very superior, in that respect, to 
the people for whom the system was ori- 
ginally devised ; and as the very neces- 
sity under which we have been placed of 
employing Native officers in responsible 
situations, in both the great branches of 
administration, renders it indispensable 
that the development of mind which such 
a stimulus will unquestionably generate, 
should be comi)en8ated, in Uie scale of 
qualification, by a proportionate advance- 
ment on the part of those covenanted ser- 
vants ofVhe Company, by whom the pro- 
ceedings of the Native authorities must 
be superintended and controlled. Allow- 
ing due weight to these considerations, 
and others which might be adduced, 1 
consider it imperative upon the Govern- 
ment to avail itself of every means that 
can be devised, to encouni^ or enable 
its Eurojiuan Agency to keep pace in the 
progress: of improvement with the emer- 
gencies of the times. — 4. No measure, in 
my judgment, will so effectually promote 
.this end, as such a declaration on the 
part of the Government, with respect to 
the principles on which promotion will 
henceforward be dispensed, as shall give 
emulation a wider sphere of influence, 
and a more powerful operation upon all 
minds within that sphere, than that grand 
motive to useful and honourable exertion 
has hitherto possessed. I am well aware 
that the exclusive nature of the service to 
which it is proposed to apply this excite- 
ment, precludes the possibility of realis- 
ing the whole of those ben^ts which 
society derives from its influence in other 
lands ; that here, in fact, officers of high 
responsibility are so numerous, whilst the 
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body, of thotci elii'tblo to fill thorn itao 
smal'U that compoittlon may almoot be 
cxmsidered as inverim ; thedidkolty being 
rather to find on ofiUsw for the place* than 
a eituotiofi for ooofiicer. 1 am airare»^alto, 
that the high emoluments attached even 
to those appointmenta* which must neces- 
sarily, under existing circumstances, be 
filled , by men whose abilities for public 
employment do not rise above mediocrity, 
must unavoidably tend to diminish the 
beneficial effects of a judicious aj^lioation 
of the great stimulus of rewt^ to the 
minds of our public functionaries. But 
these drawbacks, whilst I allow them all 
their weight in my ostinmte of probable 
resuRh, cennot affect my conviction that 
the exigencies of the service call for the 
general infusion of a new principle of 
exertion ; and that we must look to emu- 
lation as the ** primum mobile'* of im- 
|irovemeut.— 6. 1 have used the expres- 
sion ** a new principle," with reference 
tu emulation, although I know that many 
appointments are already, and must ueces* 
sarily be appropriated to merit, rather than 
regarded at regular stops in the scale of 
promotion by seniority .because it is certain 
that such appointments are either attain- 
able, only by officers of pre-eminent 
(|uaUfications, or are confined to tbe 
highest ranks of the service. Now, 
the stimulus, in the first instance, is 
necessarily limited to a very few ; and, in 
the second, the reward is at such a dis- 
tance from the possible enjoyment, of 
the great majority of those to whom it is 
held out, as to lose, almost entirely, its 
|iower of attraction. It is my object so to 
employ the means which we possess for 
the excitement of emulation, as to bring 
the motive into close contact witff every 
mind, throughout the Civil Service, in 
order that it may be superadde^ to all 
which are already in operation to quicken 
those who are susceptible of its influence 
to still more onergei^c esertionB. — 6. 
With this view, then, I pr^^mse, that it 
be publicly notified that no officer, what- 
ever his standing in rotation to a vacant 
situation, will be appointed to succeed to 
it, unless he be considered by Govern- 
ment, properly qualified 'to. do justice .to 
the trust about to be confid^ to him ; ai|d 
that in the event of any deficiency in the 
requisite qualifications, he, as well os all 
others in the same predicament, will be 
passed over in favor of any junior on the 
. gradation list, competent to discharge tbe 
funciioDS of the supposed office with real 
efficiency. To render this rule practically 
> opoiutive, it will, of course, be necessary 
to ^x a high slandard of official compet- 
ence, BO os to raise it to a level with thi* 


jutt demands of the people of this qoun*< 
try upon their rulers, and with our own 
responsibility, as the delegated Geveny^s 
of such an empire.— 7> But before ttm 
proposed system can be brought into 
general operation, it is indispensable that 
the moans be devised for affonliug to Go- 
vernment, the necessary iufermhtion in 
regard to the official character and merits 
of every officer employed in the civil ad- 
ministration of t)m country.— 8. It ia 
rofiuisite that this information should be 
publicly, as well as amply, and regularly 
8up]>li^, not only that we, upon whom 
the responsibility of appointments rests, 
may exercise our proper functions with 
satisfection to our own sense of justice ; 
but that all whose interests are affected by 
the working of the system, may feel that a 
conscientious regard to the claims of official 
merit, according to the fairest standard 
which it has been found possible to 
frame, has been the principle of selection. 

9. As matters are regulated at pesent, 
the knowledge which I possess of the 
real merits of the parties vfhom it de 
volves on me to nominate to the Counci* 
Board for promotion, especially if they 
move in the lower grades of the service, 
is often extremely limited; and (which 
is still more injurious to the public in- 
terests,) as I stated in a former minute, 
we are too often left in the dark, with 
regard to the incompetence, misconduct, 
or slothful habits of functionaries , filling 
important posts, until these cauBinnil^ 
produced effects, seriously, and it may 
be irreparably detrimental. The oon- 
sequence is, that whilst merit is some- 
times neglected, through ignorance of its 
existence, examples of punishment, even 
wlicn notoriously deserved, are also 
almost entirqly wanting.— 10. 1 piQSse, 
therefore, he regards the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments, that every officer, 
Court, or board, to whom covenanted 
officers are placed in subordination, shall 
publicly report half ye Ay upon their 
official quaRfications and conduct; that 
the report of the nu^istrate and collector 
upon his deputy oi assistants shall be 
forwaaded to the Commissioner, and by 
him, w$t1i his own comments thereon, 
and a opmsponding statement with re- 
spect to olmo Magistrates, and Collec- 
tors, ondjitd^Qiideitt Joint Magistihtes 
and De^ty Cfolleetors under his juris- 
diction, io the Nixomut Adawlut or Sad- 
der Board, os the officer reported on may 
be aubje^ to tbe one or the other ; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manncr,^8haU review the whole of 
these returns, and submit them, with a 
declaration of tlieir own opinions in con- 
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firination of, or dissent from those ex- 
pressed hy the Commissioners and Ma«- 
gistrstes and Colldciors respectively, and 
a report upon the qualifications md con- 
duct of all the officers of the former 
class, for our information. 1 propose, 
also, that the Courts of Sudder Dewaanee, 
and Nizamut Adawlut shall submit simi- 
lar reports regarding the Civil, and Ses- 
sions Judges. — 11. These reports should 
present, in regard to each individual, a 
statement of his general qualifications for 
the ^lublic service, with distinct reference 
to hts temper, discretion, patience, and 
liahits of application to public business ; 
his knowledge of the Native languages, 
ami, pi-o-eminently his disposition and 
beltavionr towanls the people, high and 
low, with whom he is brought into official 
contact. I hare not included integrity 
among these qualifications, though of 
course, it is the virtue on which the value 
of all the rest is dependent ; because 1 
am happy in the persuasion that it will 
very lorely be found wanting. But under 
the plan which 1 propose it will, un- 
deabteifly, be the duty of every con- 
trolling authority, to bring to the notice 
of his immediate Superiors, any well 
aulhenticated information whicii may 
reach him of corrujit practices on the 
part of his subordinates. — 12. In making 
this cull upon the several controlling an- 
thotitics, it cannot be necessary to remind 
t hem that the Civil Service is exclusive 
idlMBlIlbd; that thcjrigbts, interests, and 
lives of the whole Indian population are 
committed to their care; that thoiructs 
will every day, become more and more the 
subject of public discussion ami criti- 
oism; and, that thii peculiar beneficial 
pri^^^es which they enjoy, cannot long 
be ^neld unless their counterpart obli- 
gations be discharged with efficiency. It 
may be added, that the plan is based 
upon Che conviction that they have in- 
dividually, tlu^credit and. honour of the 
si^vke warmly at heart; and this oon- 
Sideration, added to those high motives 
to’ the eonsdentious discharge of duty 
Srbove enumerated, may, 1 am persuaded, 
warrant the Government in expecting 
Uuit* the task imposed may oc- 

oMoHiBy prove of an invidious and pain- 
filil' i^hre, ii will bo performed in fur* 
themiee of the objects contemplated— 
idiko valuable to the governors 
aii!te»VorAcd,in o^nflinching, impartial, 
and uiili^|»n>misiAg spirit.— 13. In con- 
clusioii, 1 will merely observe, that I am 
not aware of any objections to the pro- 
{) 0 sed plan, 'which mighty not Ite urged 
with at least eqital cogency lu^utntit every 
mods, by which a government could jws- 


sibly inform itself with regard to the 
official qualifications of its servants. To 
say that it is susceptible of abuse, that 
the merits of one officer may be. unduly 
magnified, whilst the claims of another 
may be unjustly depreciated, (though 
the proposed checks will go far to obviate 
such partiality, or that, whkh is more 
probable, a bad spirit may in some in- 
stances be generated, even by the most 
faithful discharge of duty on the part of 
the superior authority, ia but to allege 
that the scheme, like all otlier schemes, 
will nut produce unalloyed gotNl. I deem 
it absolutely necessary, that we should 
possess the information which it is ca i- 
rulated to afford, and I do not thinkthat 
that information is obtainable by any 
other process open to so few objections. 
It is very far from my intention to ad- 
vocate the establishment of a system of 
espionage, or to propose that the reports 
should be other than ojien official recfjrds 
of opinion. Such declarations of opinion 
the government has assuredly a right to 
demand from those of its servants, who 
are vested with the contrt>l of covenanted 
subordinates; and it must be strongly 
impressed upon them, that they will be 
held responsible for the effects of that 
misconduct which they may fail to re- 
port. But it must equally be remem- 
bered by officers so renting, that if it 
shall sometimes be their ui)grateful duty 
to allege incapacity, rr misconduct on the 
>^part of an inferior, they thereby perform 
a most oct^eptable service to the people, 
over whom such an in(t)mpetent or uu- 
wortliy functionary is placed; and that 
they will also enjoy the opportunity of 
record^g the meritorious qualHies of 
those who are really worthy of such 
conunendation, and of thus supplying 
the govenimcnt with data, for the just 
and beneficial aHotment of official re- 
wards. IVIth reference to these con- 
eiderations, I am convinced that the plan 
will be duly appreciated and gmte&lly 
received by the great majority of those 
whose feelings ahHie deserve to be con- 
sulted on such an occasion; and it is not 
the least of its recommen^tioiis, to my 
,miud, and that it cannot but tend.jtp 
promote, in a very essential the 

most desirable end of pfibiioliglbordiii^ 
tiotr. — (Signed)— W. Cof* 

etdfo, Jdnwsry I5th 11^4. ^ * 

The Coorg Rajah, — X private letter 
from M.idra8 states, that five companies of 
tho 59th were to march, in two days, 
to Gannanorc, ina Bangalore, and the re- 
mainder go round by sea. No news from , 
Coorg hail been received. on the 5th, 
it was fully anticipated that two days 
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mnrc wnuWt deckle the qiieetimi of j^e^ 
or war. Out correftpondent &i|wa tlio 
fomer-^for our poww, he obeetircs, 
agsiuBt the Bigah would be that ,ef an 
efejdiant againat a fljri and he deph^catea 
this fly-crashtug in this instance, Ite- 
rause the Usjidii’a ancettm were 

our staunchest "iltieSy and.no honour can 
be dorivhd iCrom such a procMditig. True 
— 'bttt we must net on that account sulfor 
a eacTed rij^ht to bo violated, or an impe- 
rative dfttf ;‘to bo neglected. Let the 
Kajah give up tho man whom he has jio 
right to retain, Or take the c(ms()«|aenceB. 
Our correspondent, howiwcr, expresses 
somouappTOhension that the diplomatic 
correspondence on our side has not been 
80 conciliatory as it might, indeecL ought 
to have been. If so, this we admit is an 
error; for so far from their being any 
reason why we sliould not bo cfmsiderato 
and courteous in our trcatniont of this 
powerless chieftain, true inagnanimity 
and a rocollecth^n of bis father’s aid, 
without which we might not so easily 
have ttiiuaphed over Tippoii’s power, 
es|]ecially called for such a ctmrae in this 
caae. Lord WilUam, it is said, had with 
that judgment abd right feeling, which 
oreab characteristic of his Lordship, im- 
mediately on his arrival, adopted a most 
courteous tone in addressing the Rajah, 
though it was feared that this change 
would come rather too lato to accOtn])lisli 
the object. Tho Kajah's corrt^spondonce 
has Imen marked by much insolence, but 
no loss ability; and has surpnsert all who 
have been mode acquainted with it, con- 
sidering that wc have boon taught t<> re- 
gard him as a mere savage oi the woods. 
His dispatches are said to bo a medley of 
the Persian and Oanarese languages, that 
rendered translation difficult; but our 
correspondent iupplies us with a^speci- 
men or two of the style ; — “You talk to 
me of my sekerity^— of my cruelties. But, 
Sir, look stitome. If a '^vernnient, pos- 
sessing the unlimited powers which you 
enjoy, and celebrated as you are for jus- 
tice, for clemeiftiy, nod ^ humahity — if 
you GOyasiohally find wretches so base- 
hettMed andeb evil disposed as to conspire 
agsiniSt yon, and if yoit Ore therefore con|- 
pelted lEO tAikjk s^eh iHgjlitfttl eouunplcs ah 
lately at iQ&'iriiig men away 

Mtk guns), is H wenderfullffint a poor, 
wesl^ Mwerless prince, should find per- 
sons in ^pissed enoi^ towards me to 
odtispire against my govemmerntf Is it 
'attitt^'ihi^ lulso am eompelled to t^aort 
feiewityt’’ igiin— K you con- 

; tindo'to shelter and heme to all 

diipeii«d ibwards me, who may 
take ^|}^r m ydnr la rrl fe iiies, I shall 


soon have the very eoolim in ^ reac)s 
turning themselves. round, and scratehing 
thiunselves (awoi^prij like monkios be- 
fore my Ihce.^* Again, in an insolent 
strain — “ Such a tide of unintoTruj^ted 
pi^wcr as lias followed your fooistejis in 
India has. never bofore been seci) iu t&e 
history of ages, ‘ You caiue a nation iff 
traders, and you have successively de- 
stroyed every native state with whom you 
have come in contact by yr'ur avarice, your 
treachery, and your bad iliith. But i]te 
hour of vengeance slmll )Ctcomc, the day 
of retribution shall yet arrive, end even 
perhaps In niy ttino, I may yet be the 
humble a'e(L)>oii in the hands of the al- 
mighty, with which you may sorely be 
punished, and the hour may yet be that 
shall sec you a suppliant to me for suc- 
c:our, as your pn^locessors once before 
weri? t:f iny anccslorN,” It must be ml- 
milted, that the Riijah has hero rather 
unceremoniously told us sonio undeniable 
trutlis, and addressed us in u stylo to. 
which we are little accustitmcd in the 
present day. As for his threau, they arq, 
of course mere hr^Urm fuLnuni. Ho is 
helpless, and of courso must give up Mr. 
Gnome’s sorvant. In fact, in ta^o day^ 
mere, if lie did not adopt that prudent 
alternative, our troo|)s were to march into 
his territories. . 

Indigo,— The up-country seod crop has 
failed to a considerable extent* In the 
districts of Tirhoot, MiraApnre, ant. 
habad, planters 6 avo been forced to draw 
half their su;iplies of seod from Bengal, 
and it is yet problematical whether the 
seed of the lower provinces will answer in 
those districts in which it has never yet 
been used. Considerable parts of the 
October sowings have failed; ant^fhis 
circumstance/ combined with the inferior 
quality'of the seed already received, has 
given rise to no little apprehension on tho 
part of the planters. 

Since the capture of Bburtpore, tho 
fort has been garrisonsd by £higlish 
troops*,ji. li is said that the Resident has 
informi^ the Rajah; that it is in future 
io be gap^^Mmed by his troops. 

T/mj flfbonuw-Gufierah— T 1 ^ Govemorr 
General^'^hat had a slight relapse of his 
x>mplai]^ hae be^, strongly recom- 
mende^; 1 p. do the Hills, called 

Neelgi^^^ Ittoi^ salubrious spot in the 
Deccan, dawk yras accordingly laid 
for his return to this 

FreSidihsti^^ is tkf^rdingly expected to be 
thereby de^yed for about u montlu— tA 
letter i&utn Mr, Secretary Macnaghten, 
' dated Bangaloref ibc llth March, stetM 
that tWOovemor-Generars h^Ub eon- 
tinuei to improve. 
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Haja JRam Mohwa Uoy.*— Tbc Hurlcm'a 
slates, that the statement of the Chund- 
rika-»that Radha Prisad ‘Roy, thcspn of 
Rammohun Roy, had performed the usual 
ceremonies of mourning for his father 
according to the Hindoo ritttal-*«-iB wholly 
nnfoiinded. The object of it was to mis- 
represent him, as haring relapsed into 
that superstition of which the Ghundrika 
is the chosen organ and adrocate, and into 
those absurdities which iu Uadha Prisad 
Roy, as in u8,only excite a smile of 
pity. 

Sa^entim from Office. — Mr. 0. Glass, 
Principal Sudder Amoen of Poorncah, 
has been suspended by order of the Vice 
President in Council. Moiiluvoe Rttku 
OoddeoD will continue to officiate as Prin- 
cipal Sudder Amcen. 

Supreme Court. — E. B. Ryan, E^q. was 
sworn in Sealer of the Su]>reine Court on 
the 24th of March last. 

Colvin ^Co . — The papers have animad- 
verted upon t^e order passed by the 
Commissioner in the Insolvent Court on 
Saturday last, in the case of Colvin. & Co. 
.The'Statute provides that, when creditors 
in number and amount for more t&ii half 


ing. She was moved with great facilitv.oA 
a horisontal piano, supported on a cradle. 

The dfl Opium Sate took place 20th fpsll 
Chnte Low. dver. Fi^eetlS’ 
Behar, 1390 94(1 93^ 90006 12,99,700 
Bcnares,980 915 905 9059 9 8.87,500 
Extract from a letter from Raneegungn 
( Alcxanderand Co's. Colliery), dated 17th 
March, — My palkee top yesterday was 
broke through in three places, by haH- 
etonetf some four inches long, and one oi 
She bearers knocked down by them.” 

T/m? Amy.— It is now positivch 
stated, that his Majesty's 16th liUncers 
are to march to Agra next cold seasim, 
and that orders have been transmittesl to 
the executive engineer, to commence at 
that station the construction of barrack«> 
and stables for their accommodation 
The 8th cavalry, it is sdd, will movi> 
from their jtresentuncomfor table q nailers 
on the Maidan^ where they have been 
exposed for two years to all the inele- 
meiicy of the weather (in addition totliree 
years exposure at Nussecrebad) to the 
snug stables of the 16th. We do not 
know what is to become of tlie miserable 
barracks of the Lancers, but if government 


the liabilities, shall have given their con- 
sent, the insolvent may obtain his dis- 
charge. In the, present case, the Court 
ordered the Examiner to verify the claims 
of the creditors. Now the Examiner is 
also the Assignee of the estates, and of 
previously ascertained the 
validity of<;laims, before |ie allowed them 
to be entered in the schedtiles. But this 
was not deemed satisfactory, and he was 
orderod to make a formal report ttpon the 
subject, by which nothing is gained ex- 
cept the loss of time. ^ 

i&Mure of ahtciics.— We loam from the 
Mofussil papers, that the officers in the 
Kurnal district have been refused leave of 
absence, which is supposed to be occa- 
sioned by the critical state of afifairs Hi 
the Punjab, 

Two claims on the estate of Alexander 
an,d Co., verified under the signature of 
tM asaignees, for Rs. 10,048, avid 
.^78t were put up at auction yeslerdav, 
(firmy) at the Exchange. The amoutoti 
sold fot one anna and one pie in jlhe tu- 

S ,. A claim on the bank of Hindc^tan 
Its. 4,243, was also put up, and 6old 
,t#o annsa and two pies in tbe 

of the Engineers, has 
SttcoeeM iu jolang a dromedary to > 
buggy, at lihckitow. It went with great 
ease, at the rate oTeight miles per hour. 

The first of the Iron Boats, the Lord 
W&Uam Binimde; WW moved forward 60 
feet this morning, preparatory to launch- 


purpose removing the horses of the 8th to 
the stables of the 16 th, wo are of opinion it 
ought at its own expense, to construct huts 
for the abode of the men, they having 
already built at their own cost, a set of 
lines in the vicinity of the village of 
Mohorlee. It is as much a part of the 
duty of government ,to provide accomnut- 
dation for their native troops in quarters, 
as in the field,— the English and all the 
continental nations do so, and why the 
Sipahees should be made an exception 
to tbstocommon practice, we are at a loss 
to divine— looks more particularly invi- 
dious at the larger stations of the army, 
where look Sepoy >$ in the daily habit of 
agging the ^«At free lodging of his Euro- 
pean frllow soldiers. ' It is not mentioned 
"" * whether the 2d brigade of horse artillery 
adeom|>anies the 16th to Agra — ^but we 
'. should think the same causes would 
opemte to rchd^nr its removal necessary. 

' \ . It is said that the Quarter-Masterships 
of Corps are to be abolished — that Inter- 
preters are to receive Only 100 Rupef^ a 
mbnthr-«nd that the duties hitherto (»r- 
^.ried bn^by the QuurteSWaster, will in 
future be performed by a dm^geant, under 
the immediate controul of the Acyutant. 

are happy to learn that Dr. Gerard 
has returned in safety, to Lahore. Great 
reductions in the Civil Service are 
^ pected, and we hear that the higher mill- 
' tary appointments are to be clipped—; 
particularly the non-com^ants, euch a4 
the Auditor-General, Ac. 
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Ruvmws of the Bay. — We Hear that 
Shah Shoojah has coiupl^ly humbled the 
pride of the Ameers of Siude. They have 
given him seven lacs of rupees, and 
conceded to him other advantages. It 
appears that Colonel Pottinger succeeded 
in nothing in Sinde, save in creating alarm 
among the Ameers ! — Runjeet Sing has 
had a wonderful rally, and he now trans- 
octs business as usual.--~Thd Lion of the 
Piinjaub having learnt that Futteh Ally, 
Shah of Persia had derived great benefit 
from the use of beer, sent to Loodiana 
for a hundred bottles of Hodgson’s best ! 
We hear that the Reverend Joseph WoliTe 
figures away with evidently much less zeal 
and enthusiasm since the death of the 
Hero of the Millenium, young Napoleon ! 
The natives of this city have a strange 
story of Maun Sing of Joudpoor. They 
say he is about to abdicate or to be de- 
posed ! — A rhinoceros from the Burmese 
country has been brought to Delhi, and 
may be seen in the RoshunpooraMohuila, 
where crowds of people collect to look at 
it, at the rate of 2 pire per head. It is 
said that overtures for its purchase have • 
been tiiadc ou the part of his majesty ; 
the owners demand for it four thousaiid 
ru|>ees. — A bazaar report is current that 
an Envoy has arrived from Oude on the 
part of the King of Lucknow to negoci- 
ate for his recognition on the part of bis 
majesty, which has not hitherto been the 
case. The ofiTeris said to be a peislicush 
and animal subsidy, for which the Luck- 
now Prince is to be declared % crowned 
king, subordinate to the King of Delhi. 
Mirza Saleem and his party are said to 
oppose the mission ; but bis object seems 
only to throw difficulties in the way that 
he may secure more money at the hnd.— • 
We hear that a new Cantonment is to be 
formed near Agra, in the direction of 
Secundra : the Lancers and another king’s 
corps, and the 2iid brigade of Horse Artil- 
lery are to come to Agni, Sir Jasper Ni- 
colls to command in the field, and to have 
his head- quarters at Agra; hut General 
Watson is to come up the cotintry and 
command until Sir Jaspei^i^ arrival, — 
Delhi Gazette. 

Courtt Martial — Many of our military 
readers, we venture to sey, de not tho- 
roughly understand the neture of the 
flaw which vitiated the proceedings of 
the General Court Martial, assembled in 
November last, for the trial of an ofiicer of 
this E8tablisbment.-^The general order 
publishing the extract of the proceedings 
states, that Wing to an ** illegal diViltop 
of the votes, ^n the finding,” the sen- 
leuM was nulmled.— ‘We believe the fol- 
lowMIl^^xp’aiiation of the above circum- 
'JSBiui'^dia and Col. Mag. VoL. yiii. No. 


stance will be useful to officers who may 
hereafter havo to sit on General Gnurta 
Martish — The Court was composed of a 
President and '^fifteen memliers, or six- 
teen in alL The votes, as nearly as we 
can recollect, were as follows, but we 
cannot vouch for their complete accuracy : 
— 7, for dismissals ; 4, for suspetnion; 
^ for degradation; 2, for acquittal.*— 
The Court, considering that in awarding 
punishment they ought to be guided by 
the largest number of votes agreeing in 
opinion, which was seven, decided that 
sentence of dismissal should be recorded 
against the prisoner. But it is evident, 
from the abstract given above, that if 
seven only voted for dismissal, and the 
Court was composed of sixteen members, 
tliat nine must have voted against dis- 
missal, by voting in favour of some other 
description of punishment, so that, in 
fact, the nenfence recorded against the 
prisoner was not the sentence of the Court, 
but of a minority of the Court— nine 
members voted for a lesser degree of 
punishment than dismissal ; but their 
votes, in the estimation of the law officer, 
were outweighed by those of the seven 
unanimous members, dn consequence of 
the votes of the former being split into 
fra(*tional parts. Two members having 
agreed in a verdict of not guilty, refused 
to vote in favor of any description of 
punishment, on the plea that as they had 
acquitted the prisoner of all guilt, they 
could not consdientiously award 
against a man, in th4ir opinion, inbocent 
of crime. This was no doubt an honour- 
able and conscientious scruple ; but the 
Commander-in-chief justly rbmarks, that 
members of a Court Martial have two 
functions to perrorm— as jurors they bring 
in a verdict of guilty or not guilty-^MfUb- 
sequently as judges they mete out a 
punishbient proportionate to the offence, 
and if the majority find the prisoner 
guilty, that, in the eye of the law, is the 
opiniqn of the Court, to which the mino- 
rity in thw passing of sentence must ad- 
here. At is, therefore, incumbent on the 
latter to bow to the decision of the greater 
riumbeg^and, dismissing from their minds 
their imRvidual opinions, to join in giving 
effect to the verdict, by awarding a 
penalty sedequaie txr the ofiTence of which 
the pnaoner has;, been declared guilty. 
Comiiioiraenae dhstates that the minority 
must give into the opinion of the majority ; 
for, supposing the latter return a verdict 
of net guilty, the former (the minority) 
must waive , their individual sentiments, 
and concur in pronouncing the prisoner 
innocent eqiudl^ (as in the former cese) 
against their conscientious belief. Seven 
46. S^, 2 b ^ 
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members having voted for dismissal, four 
for suspension, three for degradation, 
(i. e. to be placed bolov one or two 
officers in his regimoot), and two for no 
punishment at all, the Oommander-in- 
chief remarks, that the votes of the seven, 
being a minority, should have been thrown 
out of consideration, and the attention of 
the Court exclusively directed to the 
nine, who, by deliberation and concession 
to each other, might have agreed to award 
some medium punishment of less severity 
than dismissal from the servico.-^aten- 
j)ore Examinet. 

The Army . — ^The home authorities at 
the India House are adopting a new sys- 
tem to defraud military officers of rank 
and pay, by conniving at those individuals 
who have interest, being permitted to 
extend the period of furlough beyond five 
years. By this means the favoured few 
are retained at homo situ: diCt at tho ex- 
pense of their juniors, since the Court 
sav€)s the whole of the pay and allowance 
of the absent officer. Formerly, afer five 
years, an absent officer was struck off the 
army list ; but now several instances have 
occurred of individuals being allowed to 
retuni to the regiments, after being 
absent beyond the allotted period.— 
Meerut Observer. 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT SECU- 
RITIES, March 1834. 

American on London, under 
Credits at 6 months sight, to the cx- 
' .i^iGoi^OOOf. have been sold at 2s. 
in 2s. per. Sicca Rupee, and In- 
surance Bills to the extent of 1 ,400 at 
2s. Id. per Rujiee. 

Freigids to London 21. \5s. to 32. for 
Aead weight, and 32. to 42. 1 Os. for light 
goods. BulUon — | per cent. — 

***► To buy. To sell. 

Ss. Ks. 

Remit. Loan, Gpr.Ct.pretn. 84 0 83 0p.ct. 
First i I . . . . 8 0 

nr et { do. 2 , 012 

P'* t do. 3 . . . . 0 3 

INo. Ito 720pd.off 
RecoadJ 721101150 . Q 1 

9pr.ct. J 1150 to 1600 . 0 8 

f 1601 to 15200 from | to S perCtfSi 
prem. aooordlng to tbe number. 
Third or New 5 pr.ot. Loon 8 18 pm, 8 8 pm. 

Fpiw pr. ci. Loan . . . . 8 Odt OfSdl.. 
lim,of Bengal Shares 4,0000pm. 3,900 Omp 

Wteellcmett.— The landed property be- 
to Mackhitosh & Co., have been 
to be disposed of by lottery. 
Hiiseeiij^ 14 prises valued at 52,0000 Rs., 
slid tfolmts at 200 Ks. eack^The 
Bengal ZffilRarjir Oiph&n Society have de- 
termined to'etmd to England for a Socre- 
tttfy....-A meetti^ had taken place for tl^ 
puipnso 0 ^ coiihideriiig the expediency hf 
esti^shing a Ohainibnr of* CtMonmerce in 


Calcutta. — ^The attomies and barristers 
of the Supreme Court bad presented an 
Address to Shr John Franks on his n^tire- 
ment from the bench.— A Public Meeting 
was to be called on the 5th of April, to 
take into consideration the most advisa- 
ble manner of commemorating the me- 
mory of the late much lamented Rajah 
Rainmohun Koy. Whatever ]plan may be 
adopted, one grand and important effect 
will be produced by such a measure ; it 
will prove to the natives that merit will 
always be respected,— worth always ac- 
knowledged, whether the possessor be 
rich or poor — high or low — white or 
black.— A duel took place on 17th, March, 
between Mr. Hiiime, late of the Army, and 
Lieut Rainey of the Buffii, at which 
the lattei fell, and was conveyed in a dan- 
gerous state to the General Hospital. 

English School at Meorihedatod.— We 
leam that the study of tbe English lan- 
guage has been introduced into the Ni- 
zamut school at Moorshedabad. This 
measure owes its origin to Capt. Tbores- 
by, who applied to the committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction for two compoteut English 
teachers. Several persons appeared ns 
candidates for the situation, but two of 
the College students have been appointed, 
who have since left Calcutta, and pro- 
ceedeil to Moorshedabad. 

Mu2vm/.— A serious mutiny had taken 
place in' H. M. 41st regt. at Moulmein; 

^ the grenadier and eight companies of 
which quitted their quarters with their 
arms and ammunition, and retired to the 
jungles in a state of open revolt ; where, 
it is said, they were surrounded, and 
taken by a regiment of native infantry. 

Criittenden, McKittop^ and Cp.— It is 
stated by the Catvnpore Examiner, as 
from good authority, that Lieut .-Col. S. 
Reid of Ist regtv L.O., a short time before 
the fulur« of this house, extracted on ac- 
count of a friend in Europe, no less a 
sum than 16d,000 rupees. This looks 
very like injustice to more confiding 
cZeditors, whose interests it was the duty 
.,of the partners to protect, and has at- 
tached much suspicion to their characters 
in the Upper Provinces. An inspection 
of the books for the last two or three 
years by a body of tbe creditors might 
be useful to the public. 

There has b«ii a riuumir for some 
time at Meerut that ofilcert are not to be 
^owed leave of absence to visit tbe hills, 
unless on sick oertfficate. Though we 
have received our intomiation from what 
We consider high authority, yet we can 
hkrdiy believe that f uch e gratuitous act 
of harshness will he canM into etfect> 
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i:xvit AppoiNtHfiHts. — 10th tM«rch, 
Mr. J. B. Ogilry to officinte m no Ass* 
to the CoHector of Govortiqnont Cus- 
toms at Calcutta, — 17* Mr, DaWd- 
son to ufflciato as Collector of Allyghur.-^ 
Mr. T. Hoscason to of&eiato as a Magis- 
trate of the town of Ciilcutta.— '20, Mr. 
John Bax of Bombay, Civil Service, to be 
Resident at Indoor in the room of Mr. 
Martin.— 

FURLOUGH. — Mr. C. Whitmore. 

JutUrial and Rev^ue Department, Jan. 
28, 1834. — ^The following order, passed 
in Council on this day, is ]mblifihed for 
the information and guidance of all the 
Covenanted Oflicers of Government in 
the judicial and revenue Acpajrtments >— 
1. The Right Honourable the Governor 
(Tcneral in Council is pleased to deter- 
niiiie, that no officer, whatever hU stand- 
ing ill relation to a vacant situation, will 
be a}i}K>intcd to succeed to it, unless he 
he considered by fJovornment projierly 
qualified to do justice to the trust about 
to be eoufided to him ; and that, in the 
event of any deficiency in the requisite 
qualifications, he, as well as all others 
in the same predii^anuMit, will he passed 
over in favour of any junior on the grada- 
tion list, competent to discharge the 
functions of the supposed office with 
real efficacy.— 2. IVith a view to afford to 
Government the necessary hilorniatioii in 
regard to the official character and merits 
of every officer employed, his Lordship 
in Council is pleased to direct, that every 
Officer, Court or Board to vfhom cove- 
nanted Officers are placed in subordina- 
tion, shall publicly report half-yearly, 
upon their utlicial qualifications and con- 
duct, that the report of the Magistrate 
and Collector upon his Deputy or Assis- 
tants shall be forwanled to the Commis- 
sioner, and by him with his own coinineuts 
thereon, and a coresponding statement with 
respect to all the Magistrates and Collec- 
tors, and independent Joint Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, under his juris- 
diction, to the Nizamut Adaw'lut or Sud- 
der Board, as the Officer reported on may 
be subject to the one or the ether ; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manner, shall review the whole d! 
these returns, and sijibmU them with a 
declaration of their own opinions in con- 
firmation of, dr dissent from those ex- 
pressed by the Commissioners and Ma- 
gistrates and Colleetors'res^ctively, and 
a report upon the qualifications and con- 
duct of aJl the Officers of the former 
class, for the information of Government 
The Oourti4>f Sudder, Dewannee, and 
^iiusatnut Adawlut wfH submit similar 
reports regarding the Civil and Session 
Jtidges*— 3. These reports should present, 


in Tf^rd to>eacli individf!ia)» a atatometit of 
his general qualifications for the public 
vice, with distinct reference to his 
discretion, patience, and habits of applica- 
tion to public business, his knowledge of 
the native languagos, and pre-eunuently, 
bis dispositltni and behaviour towards 
the people, high and low, with whom he 
is brought into official contact.— 4. The 
Cuntrolling Officers will, of course, be 
held responsible for the effects of the 
misconduct of the covouanted Subordinate 
Officers which they may (bil to report; 
and it mdst be remembered by the Con- 
trolling Officers, that if it shall sometimes 
be their ungratefiil duty to allege inca- 
|mcity or misconduct on the part of an 
inferior, they tlioreby perform a most 
acceptable service to the people, over 
whom such an inrom]M3tcnt or unworthy 
functionary is placed; and that they will 
also enjoy the opportunity of recfrcling 
the meritorious qualities of thosoJwho are 
really worthy of such commendafion, and 
of thus supplying the Government with 
data for the just and beneficial allotment 
of official rewards.— C. Macswern, Sec. 
to Government. 

MILITART, APPGIMTHE.NTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, CHAMOBB, &c./rom \1tth Mardi to 
March noth, 1834. — ^24th reg. N. X. Lieut. 
J. C. Hannyngton to be Adjutant, vice 
Singer promoted.— Cornet £. K. Money 
2ncl L. C. is removed from the appoint- 
ment of Interpreter and Quarte^,Mg^g(g|^ 
to the regt. — Lieut. N. C. Macleod to act 
as an Ass. Engineer to Uie Delhi divi- 
sion in the room of Lieut, Fagan on leave. 
— Lieut. C. Haldane 3dd reg. N. 1. is 
promoted to the rank of Captain by 
brevet. — Ensigns T. T. Tucker, and A. 
Dallas are brought on the qffiMitive 
strength of the Infantry from 1 3tli Feb. 
1834. — 58th reg, N. 1. Lieut. N. A. Parker 
to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aide-de-Gamp to Brig. Gen. W. Richards. 
—5th Tjpg. N. I> Ensign J. B. Look to be 
Lieut, vice Palin resigned,— 66th reg. 
N. I. Cap. R. Delamain to be Miiior. — 
Lieut, X L. Egerton to he Captain, En- 
sign H. L. Bigge to be Lieut, vice Grant 
invaBdedv— 30th Reg. N. I. Lieut D. 
Downea to be Adjutant vice LawTence on 
furlouj^ri— 62d reg. N. 1. Lieut. W. M. 
Ratify to be lnter]nreUr and Quarter 
Mastp^The e^er appointing 2d Lieut. 
A. Hi^h 4th iroop, 3d brig, to act as 
Adjutant to the Meywar div. of Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Wilson is 
confinM^.— Medical. — Ass, Surg. A. 
Mackean to the Med. Charge of 70th reg. 
N. h at Banda vice Agnew dir^ted, to 
join his reg; Ass. Surg. A. Keir to re- 
ceive Med. charge of Detachm. of 47.th 
reg. I. and of the troops at Secrora ; 

2b2 
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Surg. J. Eckford will ofliciate as Su})$r- 
intcndiiig Surgeon ai Allahabad during 
the absence of Surg. Tweedie and while 
Surg. Smith may remain in charge of the 
Oawnpore Circle of Med. Superintendence. 
— Sutg. W, 8. Charters removed from 26th 
to 40th reg, N. 1.— Surg. B. Burt to 26th 
reg. N. I. Surg. H. H, Wilson from 20th 
to 46th reg. N. I. — Surg. J. Dalrymple 
to 20th Eeg. N. I. — Ass. Surg. B. C. 
Sully from 47th to 8th reg. N. I.— Ass. 
Surg, T. Ciemhhaw is posted to 47th reg. 
N. I.<— 'Ass. -Surg. J. lEkrher is posted to 
12th reg. N. I. — Ass. Surg. R. B. Cum- 
berland is posted to 34th reg. N. I. — 
Ast. Surg. J Murray to proceed to Agra 
and do duty with H. M*8. 13th foot. — 
Ass. Surg. G. C. Rankin 38th reg. N. 1. 
to receive Medical charge of the Artillery 
at Secrole from Ass. Surg. Esdaile ap- 
pointed to the Civil Station of Azimghur. 
—Ass. Surg. J. W'ilkic to officiate in 
Medical charge of the Civil !^tatioii of 
Dinagepore, vice Smith to Jessore. — Surg. 
T. E. Dempster removed from 62d to .50th 
reg. N. I. at Barrackpore.— -Surgeon G. 
Angus to 24th reg. N. I.— Assf. Surg. A. 
Bryce M. D. from 50th reg. N. I. to 3d 
troop let firig. H. A. at Dum-Dum. — Ass. 
Surg. J. Menaies to 2d reg. I.— Ass. 

Surg. H. Donaldson to 15 reg. N. !.< — Ass. 
Surg. F. Furnell. — Ass. Surg. R. FuUar- 
ton to 20th reg. N. I.-»-As8. Surg. A. 
Thompson to 2lBt. reg N.I.— Ass. Surg. 
CJJHandyside to 49th reg. N. I.— Asa. 
“"SurgnTt. Smith to do duty with H. M’s. 
3d Ruffs at Ghazeepore. 

BEMOvaiB AN 0 posTiNOS. — Ensign F. 
Adams from 37th to 24th reg, N. I,— 
Ensign C. S. Salmou to do duty with 24th 
reg. N.I. 

lyyUIlED FROM THE KERVIGE. — Lieut. 

R. W. Palin, 5th reg. N. I. 

iNVAtiDED.— Major J. Grant 66th reg. 
N. I. 


. FURLOOQHs.— 43ap. R. R. Margrave to 
Van Dieman*8 Land and Cape.— Lieut. T. 
Walker to China.— Cap. R. HI Miles 
. (prep). — Cap. G. R. Crawfurd. 

vmiLOuaKs cancelled.— Lieut. C. 
]^ins.— Lieut. T. L. Egerton. 

At a General Court Martial, asseffihleid 
at |>elhi on 1 4th day of August 1833, 
Liduteiiant and Brevet Captain Edward 
Ani^4^ of H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, 
anaigned on the following charge — 
" For unofficer-like conduct, and 
conduct unworthy of an officer and a 
gentlemen f in the following instances : — 
Itt. Having, on the night of the llth 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, aided 
and ahstted Lieutenant Fre(Vsrick Vaughan 
Me Grath, of the 62d "Regiment Native 
Infantry, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the ChaUiidney Chouk, and 


thereby subjected himself to the disgrace 
of being pursued and placed in testraint 
by the Native Police Officers. 2d. Having, 
when under the restraint of the Police 
Officers, abused them in gross, scandalws, 
and disgraceful language. 3d. Having, 
when under such restraint, insulted the 
Civil Magistrate, in the execution of his 
office, by accusing him of doubting his, 
Captain Arnold’s word, and saying, he 
would make a personal business of the 
affair then under discussion, on the 
Magistrate declaring, he must hear both 
sides of the question before he could 
act.** Upon which charge the Court came 
to the following decision: — Finding.^ 
“ The Court, having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, together with what^ the 
prisoner has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that, with respect to the 1st 
instance of the charge, he. Lieutenant 
and Brevet Ca])tain Edward Arnold, 
H. M. llth Light Dragoons, is not 
guilty ; of the 2d instance, that he is not 
guilty; with regard to the 3d instance, 
he is not guilty. 

** The Court, however, thinks it neces- 
sary to remark, that the prisoner did use 
wt rds nearly corresponding to that part 
of the instance ‘ accusing him of doubt- 
ing his word,* hut does not attach any 
criminality to the same, 
s “ The Court df'cs therefore fully acquit 
him, Lieut, and Brevet Captain Edward 
Arnold, H.M. llth Light Dragoons, of 
all and evelry part of the charge preferred 
against him.”— Confirmed, 

W. C. BENTINCK, 

Commander in Chief. 

Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Arnold 
has been released, and directed to return 
to his dnty. 

arrivals op BftiPS.— llth March, 
Parsed Me Killan, Greenock. — I2th, Seri- 
euse, (Trmich) Grillet, Marseilles,— 18th, 
Java, Todd, Sydney. — 21 st, Ann, Adler, 
Mauritius. 

DBF artureB.— 14th March, Lord Al- 
thorp. Sprout, Liverpool.— 15th Victorine, 
Delarue, Havre.— 19th , Renown, Me Leod 
Liverpool.— 20th, Zenobia, Owen, l^on- 
4on. 

marrxaobs — J an. 18, Ai Dinapore, 
W. J. Parker, Esq., to Phesbet ^dest 
daughter of Surg. J. Marshall— Feb. 12, 
At Aflyghur, Lieut. C. 0. PigoU, 18th 
regt., N. I«, to Mary, third £ughtet of 
the late H. Hannay, Esq., of Blgifi— 15, 
At Agra, Lieut. I. C. L. Rtchardson, Art., 
to Charlotte, 3d daughter of the late J. 
B. Laing, Esq., C. S.-^19, At Barrack- 
pore, Capt. J. Grahan), 60th regt., N. L, 
to Harriette Anne, only daughter of Maj.- . 
General J. Watson, C. B.— 20, At Chan- 
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dernagore, £. Coi^rd, Es^, to Helenp, 
daughter of A. Le Franc, Esq. — 26, J. 
•Erakine, Esq., of Sooroo), to ^uHa, 
daughter of the late Capt. H. F. Shortt, 
20th regt., N. I. — Miirch 1, AtCawnpore. 
Mr. J. Phillips, to Sarah Christiana, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Joyce; At Delhi, Mr. 
G. A. Webbfr to Frederica, 2d daughter of 
Mr. G. Luniley — 7% Rot. J. J. Weithrecht, 
Church Missionary, to Martha, widow of 
the late Kev. Mr. Higgs — 10, Mr. T. O. 
Dick, of Patna, to Miss E. Wittinbakej>-— 
12, Capt. G. T. Marshall, 35lh regt., N. I., 
to Margaret Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mrs.E.Turner-— 15.Mr.D.NuihaU,toMi8s 
M. E. Bottomley-->17, Major J.Frushard, 
58th regt., N. 1. to Caroline, widow of 
the late B. D. Small, Esq. — 21, Mr. £. 
Chalcraft, to Miss J. Jacob. 

BiiiTHS. — Feb. 0, At Nagpore, the lady 
of Capt. W. Warde, of a son — 15, At 
Cawnpore, the lady of C. Havelock, Esq., 
]6th Lancers, of a son — 21, the lady of 
C. Hogg, Esq., of a daughter — At Alla- 
habad, Mrs. J. Horn, of a son — 29, At 
Benares, the lady of W. P. Goad, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter — March 1, the lodv 
of R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., of a son — 2, 
At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. K. F, 
Mackenzie, 64th regt., N. 1., of a daughter 
—Mrs. Jas. Bell, of a non— 4, At Noak- 
holly, Mrs. W. J.ickson, of a daughter — 
At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Jennings, of a dauglitGn-~6, Mrs. R..O. 
Mather, of a sonr— 9» At Meerut, the lady 
of Lieut. J. Brind, of a daughter — 10, 
At Benares, the lady of H. Glayton, Esq., 
of a daughter — 16, Mrs. H. Palmer, 
of a daughter — 17. At Sylbet, Mrs. 0. 
Martin, of a daugliter-.-.At Barmck|>ore, 
the lady of Capt. N. Penny, of a daughter 
—18, Mrs. G. F. Bowbear of a son — 19, 
At Balasore, the lady of W. S. Dicken, 
Esq., of a son— Mrs. E. C« Bolst, of a 
daughter— 21, Mrs. D, Mercado, of a 
daughter. 

Df^TQs. — Sept. 22, at Bandah, Lieut. 
Wm.Nisbett, 64th regt., M. I. — March 1. 
At sea, Capt. G, Rutter— 6, Miss Jane 
Nicholson— 8, Mrs. E. Waghorn — 9, PJi 
Scrampore, W. J. Lloyd, Esq., late of Civil 
Auditor’sOffice— 10,Mr.E. Low, formerly 
ofMontrose — 1 1 , nearMonghyr, AnnEtirn. 
infant daughter of J. Henderson^ £s.{. ; 
J. Lufnsdaine, son of Mr, J. Bennett*-' 
14, Sophia Frances, 6th daughter of Mr. 
A. G. Paterson— Henry, infant son of 
Mr. R. Evans — 16» Maria, wife of Mr. T. 
Reichardt— 18, At Berbampore, Ensign 
E. H. Showers, 72d regt., N. I. — 21, Mr. 
T* Rice, Ship Mulgrave— 22, Mr. Win. 
Bell, Enjsgpe shop-keeper, aged 78 years. 



CIVIL affointments.— M arcdi 4»Mr. 
John Walker attained the rank of 
Merchant on 5th Feb.» and Mr. K. 
Cathcart that of Junior Merchant, on StK 
Feb., 1834-1 1 th. Mr. W. H. Bablng- 
toD to act as Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichinopoty, during the absence of Mr. 
Blair, on leave— Mr. T. L. Blane to ogi- 
ciate as Sub-CoUeotor and Joint Magis- 
trate of the N. Division ^f Arcot, during 
the absence of Mr. Babington — Mr. W. 
Dowdeswell to be. Register to the Zillah 
Court of Chingleput — Mr. W. H, Tracy 
to be Register to the Zillah Court of 
CombacoDum— Mr. W. IVilson to be Re- 
gister to the Zillah Court of Chittoor— 
Lieut. J. Braddock, of the, Non-effeCtive 
Establishment, to be Secretary to the 
Mint Committee — 14th, Mr« M. Lewin to 
he Collector and Magistrate of Guntnor, 
to continue to act as a Judge of the 
Provincial Court, Centre Division— Mr. 

J. Blackburn to be principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Madura— 2d Lieuts. 

J. Invararity and S. £. O. Ludlow t>f 
Engineers, to act as Assistant Civil Sn- ' 
gineers until farther orders— Mr. W. E. 
Jellicoe to proceed to Tanjore to prose- 
cute his studies under the principal Col- 
lector of that district— 21st, Mr, C. Pelly 
to act as Head-Assistant to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate of Bellary. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, P ROMO - 
T10N8, &c., from MarchZ, to 
— Infantry, — Lieut.-Col. G. L. Wahabto 
be Col., vice Smith, dec . — Major H. Kyd, 
from the Left Wing, Madras Eur. Regt., 
to be Lieut.-Col.,vice W''Ahab, promoted*— 
Left Wing Madras Eur. Regt , Capt. B. S. 
Ward to be Major- Lieut. T. A. Duke to 
be CapVtin— Ens. C. R. Youri|^o be^ 
Lieut., vice Kyd, promoted— Col. Wm. 
Clapham is entitled to a half-share from 
the OiF-reckoniogs Fund, from 22d Feb. 
1834, vice Smith, det . — The orders ap- 
poindkig "Lieut W* Russell to Act as 
Quart-Mas. to 18th regt. N. I„ during 
the absence of Eds. Haines and Lieut. F. 
Ditmas, to act m Adj. to the Sappers and 
M^rs, are confirmed — 3d regt. L. C., 
Lieut. L. Macqueen .to be Ac^., vice 
Arl^tbnot— Madras Eur. regt., Lieut. 
J. 6. Neill to be Adj., vice Duke, pro- 
moted— 34th regt. N. I., Ens. J. Sibbald 
to^e Quart.-Mas. and Tnterp.— Conductor 
A.; Forsyth be Adj. to the Isl N. V. 
Batt, vice Leggatt — 2il regt. N.I., Lieut 
£• Lyons to be Captain — Ens. E. Gr^i 
to be LiCut., vice Beauchamp, pensioned 
—The following Oflicers are pi teed at idie 
disposal of the Com mandei>ht> Chief, 
with a view to their being employed on 
Field Service, Col. G. W^au^h, ,Com- 
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mantling at PalaTeraoi— Lieut.-Col. G. 

M. Steuart, Comtnaiidiiig at Vcllore>— 
2d Lieut. H. Henderson, Ass. Civil 
Upg^ineer, N. Division-— 2d Lieut. C. A. 
Orr, Ass. to the Superintonding Engineer 
in Mysore— Migor S.W. Steel, 51st regt. 

N. I., and Lieut. J. II. Bell — Lieut. H. 
Congreve, of Artillery, is appointed to 
act as Adj. to 4th Batt. of that regt., 
titiriug the absence of Lieut. Balfmir, on 
duty — The order appointing Lieut. Sei|jor 
to aict as Adj. to the 35th regt. N. I. 
during the employment of Lieut. Hicks, 
on other duty; and Ens. White to act 
for Lieut. Senior till he rejoins regtl. 
Head-Quarters, is confirmed-— Lieut. H. 
Poa^or, Ass. Mil. Aud. Oen., is placed at 
the disftosal of the Commander-in-Chief 
for Field Service— Major B. R. Hitchins 
to ofiitiiatc as Secy, to the Military Board 
— Capt. J. R. Haig to act as Deputy Adj. 
Ooneral of the Army— Capt. R. Thorjie 
to act as Ass. Adj. General of the Army 
— The order appointing Lieut. H. 
Pritchard to act as Quart-Mas. and 
Interp. to the 8th regt. N. 1., during 
the absence of Lieut. Grimes, to sea, 
is confirmed— The order appointing 
Lieut. Hicks, 35th regt. N. I., to act as a 
Brigarle Major, as a temporary arrange- 
ment during the absence of Lieut. Pigott, 
is confirmed— Lieuts. H. Montgomery, 
J. P. Beresford, and J. E. Mawdsley of 
the Horse Artillery, are, as a temporary 
measure, attached to the Artillery in 

A. Ker, 7th L. C., will, 
as ii temporary measure, do duty as Deputy 
Ass. Adj. Gen. to the Mysore division — 
Capt. E. A. M*Curdy, 27th regt. N. L, 
is appointed to act as Brigade Major to 
the Cantonment of Bangalore, until 
further orders— Lieut. C. Mackenzie will 
■^ct aseWg^to 48th regt. N. I., vice Lewis, 
&ick<— Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25(h regt., is 
appointed to act as Deputy Ass. Quart.- 
Mas. General of the Southern division of 
tihe Army, during the absence of Lieut. 
Oonaidine, on other duty — ^Ens., D, 
51st regt. N. 1., to act as 
' Qttiiit4.«KlaB.andlnte]m. to 40th regt. N. . 
till Jhrther orders — The orders directing 
Ass. Sure. Colquhoun, 1st L. C„ to 
afford, modical aid to the 33d regt. N. T., 
imd ii|f{lbii;itiog Lieut. Hutchings, 33d 
regt. N.d.Vto $ct as Fort Adj. of Bcllary, 
dtttijijtg -fi&e absence of Lieut. Brett, ott 
Field Servioe, are confirmed— Lieut. H. 

B. Blogg, 7j^ L. 0., is appointed as a 
temporary measure, and during the ab- 
sence of Capt. Butterworth, on Field 
Service, to act as Ass. Quart.-Mas. 
General of the Army ; and Lieut. II. A. 
Nutt^to act as Quart.-Mas. andP Interp. to 
Uie ^iji^regt. L. C., during the absence 
ef Liout. Blogg, on duty—Tfae order ap- 


pointing Lieut. Burgoyne to act os . Adj* 
to the E. TroopofH. Art., during Lieut. 
Brice's absence is confirmed — Lieut. J. 
Dods, 4th regt. N. I., having passed the 
prescribed examination in the Hindos- 
tanee language, is deemed entitled to the 
authorized reward — The detachtneiit in 
Wynuud, under the command of Capt. 
M inchill, is placed under the orders of 
Col. Lindosay, during the. operations 
against the Coorg State — Capt. Green, 
Super. Engineer in Mysore, is placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Cbiof for Field Service — The 
order appointing Capt. Otter, 28th regt., 
N. I, to act as Ass. Adj. General to 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, during the 
absence of Capt. Coxe, is confirmed — 
Capt. G. W. Moore, fid regt.. to act as 
Deputy Ass. Quart.-Mas. General of the 
Army, during the temporary absence of 
Cajit.. Simpson on Field Service — ^The 
following orders are confirmed — Ens- 
Hobart to perform the duties of Adj. to 
the Ifith regt. N. I., during thcah.seiice of 
Lieut. Hodson — Lieut. Fraser to act as 
Adj. to tho 5th L. C., during Lieut, 
Grant's illness — Capt. Pinson, 46th regt., 
to act as Cantonment Adj. at Palavcram, 
till further orders — Lieut. W. G. T, 
Lewis, 4()th regt., will net as Cantonment 
Adj. of Palavcram, during the absence of 
Capt. Dods — Lieut. H. Beaver to act as 
Adj. to the 5th regt. N. 1., during the 
absence of Lieut. Mackenzie— Lieut. C. 
Mackenzie, 48th regt. N. I., is appointed 
a Deputy Asg. Quart.-Mas. General of the 
Coorg Field Force, and attached to the 
Head Quarters — Lieut. G. Gordon will 
act as Adj. to tlic 48th regt. N. I., 
during Liout. Mackenzie’s absence— 
Enss. H.Jf Brockman, 20th regt* N. I., and 
P. L. Spr}% having passed the prOivcribed 
examination in the Hindoostaiiec lan-^ 
guage, are deemed entitled to the 
authorized . reward — The Services of Capt 

C. Taylor having been placed at « the* 
disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, he 
is accordingly placed under the orders of 
the Ofi[Iper commanding Artillery in 
Mysore— Capt. J. M. Boyes, fiSth regt., 
is appointed President of the Clothing 
Committee assembled in Fort. St. George, 
in the room of Capt. Pinson, relieved. 

ABKOVAtS AND P08T1N0S— Ass. Surg. 
W. Beauchainp to dp duty with H. M**s 
•Ii7th regt.— Col. A. Andrews, C. B., from 
27th regt. to 42d regt. N. I. — Col. G.,L. 
Wahah, and Lt.-Col. H. Kyd to 27th regt. 
—Ass. Surg. J. Wilkinson pf .5th re^. 
N. I., to take the Medical Charge of the 
Wing of 11. M.’s 57th regt., under orders 
to March— Surg. G. Knox to afford 
Medical aid to 5th regt. N. 1., during 
Mr. Wilkinson's absence— Surgi. A* 




PfttcrRon, W. K. Hay, X L. Gwldos, 
and Asa. Sitigs. A. E. Blfist, J. 
0*Noil, and A. Paterson, are directed 
to proceed forthwith to Bangalore— 
Lient.-Col. G. M. Stouart, from 5»h 
to 20th regt. N. I. ; and Lieut.^CoI. 
H. Walpole, from 20th to the 5th rogl. 
N. I. — Ass. Surg. E. Smith, 29th regt., 
to afford Medical aid to 0th regt. N. I., 
under orders to march— Lieut. Col. J. 
Henry, from 19th to 25th regt. N. I.— 
Lient.*Col J. Moncrieff, from 25th to 
19th regt. N. I. — Ass. Surg. C. J. Smith 
to the Medical charge of the Foot 
Artillery, &c., with the Eastern Column 
of the Coorg Field Force — ^Ass. Surg. 
A. Wurrand, 7th L. C., to the Medi- 
cal charge of the Troop of the N. Horse 
Artillery at Bangalore; Ass. Surg. A. 
N. Magrath is posted to the 13th regt. 
N. I. — Ass. Surg. R. Hicks to do duty 
wilii the detachment of II. M.'s 55tli regt. 
nt Rcllary — Ass. Surg. W. D. D. La 
Touche is posted to the 8th regt. L. C. 

FURLOUGH^. — Lt. IL F. Emery, (prep.) 
— Lieut .-Col. J. Haslewood to the Cape 
:md N. S. Wales — Capt. S. Stuart — Asa. 
Surg. J. Cooke, (prep.) — Eiis. R. T. 
Snow, (prep.) — Etis. P. E.L. Rickards — 
Lieut. J. Grimes, to sea— Lieut, R. 
Caiman.— Capt. C. G. T. Chauvel, (prep.) 
N. S. Whales. 

PENSIONED. — Capt. M. Beauchamp, 
2d regt. N. I.— Capt. J. Bocicer, Artillery, 

MOVEMENTS OF RE01MSNTS.»^H. M.*6 
(>3d regt. to bo stationed in Fort St. 
(roorge — The Wing and HeadtQuarters of 
His M.'s .07th regt., now under £qui)>- 
tneiit orders for movement, to march to 
Bangalore, with a view to its being 
stationed cvontually at Cannaigire— the 
other Wing of H. M.'s 57th regt. to pro- 
ceed to Cannanorc by sea— the 19th regt. 
N. I., to march from Vellore to Banga- 
lore, to be there st itioned— The 25th 
regt. N. 1., to march from Trichiiiopoly, 
to be there stationed, with the exception 
of the two Flank Companies, which are 
destined to Garrison Ootacamund— The 
1st regt. N. 1., to march from Palamcot- 
tah, to be there stationed. 

ECCLES1A6TIOAL APPOINTMENTS. — 

March 4, Rev. H. W. Steuart to procee*^ 
to Bangalore, to officiate as a Chaplatn a*^ 
that station, during the absence of the 
Rev. J. Wright — 14, Rev. R. Denton is 
appointed to take charge of the Chap- 
laincy of the Black T'own, and to discharge 
its duties, together with the Jail and the 
Hospital, during Mr. Steaart*s absence. 

MARE1AOS8.— Feb. 17th, at Ellichpoo”, 
Li^t. T. Davies, Nisam's Infantry, to 
Elisa, 2d daughter of the late Major A. 
Roberts. — ^March4th, C. E. Oakes, Esq., 
to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late T. 


Gahaghsn, Esq.— 7th, Mr. J. Rebetro to 
Miss Georgianua Frederica, .daughter of 
Ml W. Cox.— llth, S. Phillips, 

H. M.'s 54th regt. to Anne 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Byrn. 
— At Sei'underalnul, Apotlierary A, O. 
Wilson to Miss F. M. Williams, — IStli^ 
at Trichinopoly, Mr. C. R. M*Mahnit to 
Maria, daughter of D. A. Rehe, Esq.— 
22d, R! W. Chatdeld, Esq. to Gertrude 
Trevor, youngest daughter of G. P. Tyler, 
E»q., C. S. < * 

BIRTHS.— Feb. 16th, the wife of Ser- 
jeant B.Gilholy, of a son.— 1 9th, the lady 
of Major WMlradford, of a son ; at Kamp- 
tee, the wife of Serjeant McManus of a 
daughter. — 26th, at Vizagapatam, the 
lady of Capt. H. Van Heythusen, of a son . 
—27th, at Kamptee, the lady of Capt. .1. 
Gunning, of a son. — 2Sth, at Negapatam, 
the lady of Assistant Surgeon Brooking, 
of a son. — March 3d, the lady of Lieut. 
W‘. G. Woods, of a daiiglilor; the lady ol 
Capt. T. P. Hay, 22nd regt. N. 1. of a 
daughter. — 4tU,the lady of J. Hudleston, 
Esq., C. S. of a son; tho wife of Mr. J. 
Hutchinson, of n daughter. — 5tb, at 
Trichinopoly, the wife of Capt. Walch, 
54th regl. of a son, who died on l6tK.— 
7th, at Mominiiliad, the lady of Captain 
Strange, Nizam's Cavalry, of a son ; at 
Aska, the wife of Apothecary Sjiratt, of a 
daughter ; — the wife of Rev. E. Dent, of a 
daughter. — 9th, the lady of J. F. Thomas, 
Esq , C. S. of A dRughter.«*-13th, j|t Wal- 
lajahbad, the wife of Apothecary W?* 
Morris, of a son. — 17th, the Iwly of Capt, 

J. M. Ley, of the Art. of a daughter. — 
21st, the lady of (t. T. Beauchamp, Esq., 
C. S. of a son. — 22nd, tho lady of Capt. 
11. P. Keighlv, of a son; at Vellore, tlie 
lady of Capt. J. Piirtou Engs, of a daugh- 
ter.— 23rd, the ltdy of T. O. NeilTi'Eaq. 
of a daughter, still born.— 31 st, Mrs. J. 
Dalrymple, of a daughter. 

DEATHS.— Feb. 3rd, at Calicut, Mr. 
L.de Mello.— 2lBt, at Iloyapooram, Anne,, 
relict of the late Mr. E. MarBden.-^2[nd, 
at Shikarpoor, Alexander, only child of 
Capt. A. H. Jeffries, 2Dd regt. — 23rd, at 
Vixagapatam, Mrs. D. Draugh; at Lin- 
digdl, Lieut. W. Buckley, 18th regt. N. 1. 
— March 4th, at Palamcottah, Louis 
WUlpm,, youngest son of the Rev. C. 
Rhenitts.— 5th, at Rajapoor, Bridgett,, 
only dlMighter of Apothecary J. Jones.— 
8th, at Guindy, Charles, son of J. E. Ca- 
shart.— 13th, itt Tranquebar, Miss Janett 
Hop^. 

ptauritius. 

KARRIAOE^.-^-Jan. 24tb, Capt. C. C. 
Brownrigg, 9th rogt.foot, to Rosa 
2iid daughter of Lieut. Col. Fyers, Com- 
mandingRoyal Engineers— Kev.L.Banks to 
Louisa, oldest daughter of Lt.-Col. Fyers. 
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Charge of the Gentle- 

men OP THE Cband Jury.— It appears 
b]r the calendar that many indictments 
will be laid before you, but, with the ex- 
ception of three offences, they seem to 
j^be of an ordinary nature, and not to re- 
quire any obserration to assist you in 
the discharge of your duty. A charge of 
piracy against a soacunny, who was at 
, 4he holm of the ship Ann, of this port, 
when the gunner of that vessel murdered 
several persons, and wounded others, 
seems to deserve your most patient in- 
vestigation. As the details of this most 
lamentable transaction have been pub- 
lished at Bombay, 1 must earnestly re- 
quest, that you will endeavour to dis- 
charge from your minds all that you may 
bavc heard or read on the subject ; and 
that in forming your judgment, you will 
be entirely governed by the evidence 
which you may receive. The matter for 
your consideration is purely of fact, and 
so much must depend on the inference 
which you may draw from the circum- 
stances, that I shall abstain from further 
observations on this charge. A bill will 
be preferred against the wife of a soldier 
of llis Majesties 40th regiment, for ma- 
liciously stabbing another soldier of that 
corps. It is enacted by the 9th of George 
4th, cap. 74, commonly called Mr. 
Wyn.Vs act, “JTbi'f shall 

rfiy^TTiid maliciously stab, cut, or 
wound any person, with intent to maim, 
disfigure, or disable such person, or to 
do some other grievous bodily harm to 
such person, such offender shall be guilty 
of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
sh all su ffer death as a felon. But it is 
prdffSid by the sam% clause of the 
Riatute, that in case it shall appear, on 
the trial of any person for this offence, 
\that the act of stabbing, cutting, or 
..^om^nding, was committed under such 
^.^ebpistances, that if death had ensued 
^'vij^fTom, ike same would nut in Jaw 
‘ lunounted to the crime of min der^ 

' Ike person so indicted shall be acquitted 
of felony.” You will learn thaUtbe 
pariiy , stabbed lias survived the injury, 
and He probably will be sent before you 
M a! ^witness, and if you shall be of 
opinion, that the stabbing was committed 
under such circumstances, that if death 
had ensued therefrom, the same would 
not have amounted to murder, you will 
be justified in Tejecting the bill : but, if 
you shall be satisfied, that the provocation 
would not, in case of death, ^ave reduced 
the killing to manslaughter, you will find 
the bil], and send the offender to take her 
trial. ' To one other case pnly I shall 


briefly allude Several persons are 
charged with maliciously intinring a 
Hindoo female, by barning her in a meet 
cruel and shameful manner. The law, 
having a regard to the civil and religious 
usages of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
allows to them the exercise of their 
reasonable rights and authorities, in res- 
pect of the treatment of their families ; 
but the conduct of the parties charged 
with this offence, if the witnesses shall 
be believed, has been so atrocious, that 
no rule or law of caste can justify the 
offence committed. Since my last address 
to a Grand Jury, considerable alterations 
have been made in the magistracy, and in 
the police of this island : aUerations 
which, I confidently expect, will produce 
great benefit to the public. A Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation passed by tbe 
Gdvornor in Council of Bombay, has this 
day been registered : whereby part of an 
Ordinance passed and registered in 1827 
has been repealed ; the number of police 
magistrates has been reduced to two ; 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Petty 
Sessions has been new modelled, and 
tbe constables and police peons have been 
placed under a Superintendant of Police. 
You are probably aware that, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the ordi- 
nance, a part of which has been thus 
repealed, three police magistrates ex- 
ercised the controul and direction of the 
consti\bles ,05(1* of the police peons, 
formerly employed’ iir the three divisions 
of this island. By perfornrij^? '^he duties 
incidental to this controul and direction, 
these magistrates were frequently pre- 
vented from attending with sufficient re- 
gularity^--at the police offices— -to hear 
and determine complaints ; or to liberate, 
or to commit for trial, prisoners clu&rged 
with offences. It could not, indeed, have 
been rearoiudily expected, that a magis- 
trate wh - had been employed during the 
night in visiting different police or 
fttutions, or who, in the morning, after 
a robbery had been reported at the 
office, found it necessary to proceed to 
the place where the crime had been corn** 
mitted, to investigate on the spot 
the circumstances of the case, could 
afterwards be equal to the due per- 
formance of his daily duties as a justice 
of the peace, during the hours prescribed 
for his attendance. It has been alleged, 
that from these and from other causes, 
persons accused of offences, have some- 
times been detained in custody more 
than a reasonable period of time, before 
the charge against them has been in- 
vestigated; and, if this were so, the evil, 
unquestionably, required a remedy. It 
is manifest, that any imprisonment of a 
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party accused, b«y<md the time tiec(»ft 0 ar>' 
to hear and conaider the accuaaiiofni must 
be a great grievance to the party im- 
prisoned, if innocent ; and that utineces- 
Bary deli^f in examining a charge against 
a guilty person, may defeat the ends of 
justice^ inasmuch as he or his associates 
may thus have time to intimidate the 
accuser or to tamper with his witnesses ; 
or to dissuade the one from prosecuting, 
and the others from giving evidence in 
support of the charge. If there has been 
such delay, it is probable that many pro- 
secutors and witnesses, who have been 
required to attend at the police offices 
IVom day to day, losing their time, 
and, perhaps, their daily earnings, have 
liad thereby their patience exhausted; 
and may not have been in attendance 
when their presence was required, and 
that the parties accused, although guilty, 
may therefore have been discharged. 
These evils, if in fact, they have prevailed, 
are not likely to happen under the system 
which is about to be adopted. The 
superintendant of police, by the new 
ordinance, will discharge the duties 
to which 1 have alluded, as having 
been formerly been performed by the 
police magistrates ; and they will hence- 
forth be required to diseba'-ge sueb duties 
only as are usually performed by stipen- 
diary magistrates at the police offices in 
London. The police magistrates will 
hereafter respectively do all acts that ap- 
pertain to the office of a single magistrate ; 
and when the presence of two Jlisticcs may 
be necessary, that number may be readily 
united. By the ordinance which has 
been partly repealed, the Court of Petty 
Sessions was not duly constitutejl, unless 
two magistrates of police were present ; 
and this necessarily prevented the police 
magistrates, who attended at the petty 
sessions, from discharging their ordinary 
duties at two of the police offices— on one 
day in every week. This weekly absence 
of the police magistrates, must also have 
occasioned great delay and inconvenience 
to the parties accused and to their accusers. 
The new Ordinance will also apply a 
remedy to this evil ; and, as one Police 
Magistrate only will hereafter bereqnircr^ 
to attend at the Court of Petty Sessions 
the other will be enabled to discharge 
the ordinary duties while thut Court is 
sitting ; and should any urgent necessity 
demand the presence of another justice, 
he will hefound'in that Court, which will 
bO' holden at the Office of the Police. 
Should any complaint be prefer red against 
any CentUhle or Peon, the sitting Ma- 
gistrsAes will hear and determine the 
matep as in ordinary cases: and no 
suspicion of partiality touching Ihe deci- 


sions can hereafter he reasonably enter- 
tained; inasmuch as the Constables and 
Peons are not now appointed by the Police 
Magistrates. The whole of theseConstables 
and Peons are now subject to the Supw- 
intendant of Police, who will utuaUy ex- 
ercise the authority of a High ConstahUi : 
and I hope that the changes that have 
been recently effected in the ConttUution 
and in the Ctuiraeter of the force, under 
his direction, will gradually tend to the^ 
prevention of crime, and especially of the 
gang robberies, which have so long been 
perpetrated on this Island. It is almost 
unnecessary to state that these clianges 
have been made by the present Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in compliance with 
many petitions which have been formerly 
presented by the principal native inhabi- 
tants of Bombay ; and with several pre- 
mntrMntt by your predecessors; and I 
have reason to believe that such changes 
have not occasioned any increase of ex- 
pcnco. But notwithstanding, the Con- 
stables and Peons now serving may be 
considered more efficient than those who 
were employe<l under the Magistrates : I 
cannot refrain from repeating, what 1 have 
before in substance said from this place, 
that DO Police can be efficient UNLESS IT 
SUALL POSSESS THE ENTIRE CONPIDEKCE 
AND RECEIVE THE ZEALOUS SUPPORT OP 
THE NATIVE COMMUNITY. To another 
important matter I shall now call your 
attention ; in respect of which laincerely 
congratulate the native inhabitants "of®*' 
Bombay. I allude to a Commission of 
the Peace, which has been recently issued, 
and which contains the names of twelve 
of the principal and most intelligent 
Parsee, Hindoo, and Mahomedan inhabi- 
tants of this island. 1 am not awigny^at ^ 
any native gentlemen have yet been in- 
cluded in a Commission of the Peace at 
either of the other Presidencies ; but, for 
reasons which I shall endeavour to stattt . 
to you, it was particularly desirable ' 
native gentlemen should he appointed; to 
act as Justices of the Peace for the town , 
of Bombay. The Ordinance to which 1 
have alluded, as being partly repealed, 
was^ssed in 1827; and it established a 
Court of Petty Sessions for the trial, in a 
summa^ manner, of petty thefts and of 
other onencoR therein mentioned. Offences 
which, before tW time, ought to have 
been "tried in the ordinary manner by a 
Jury. That Ordinance was duly regis- 
tered, and not having been disallowed in 
England, became a part of the law of this 
Island. The Court which was thus estab- 
lished consulted of three Justices of the 
Peace, two of whom were Magistrates of 
the Police, and the third was an unpaid 
Justice of the Peace. It wa.s attended by 
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a Barrister at Lnw as an Assessor ; and it 
had authority to exercise the power of 
summary conviction, in all cases of sim^e 
larceny, when the value of the 
stolon did not exceed ten rupees. I l>e- 
lieve that no Court exercising a like juris- 
diction has yet been rreatedat Calcutta or 
at Madras? 1 have already explained why 
it became necessary to withdraw one of 
the two Magistrates of Police from attend- 
ing tlieCourt of Petty Sossi(ms ;an(lTunder- 
siand that the authorities in England have 
directed that the number of 6ti{iendiftry 
Magistrates at Bombay, shall be reduced 
to two. It was considered proper, in now 
modelling the Court of Petty Sessions, tliat, 
in the stead of the police magistrate so to 
be withdrawn, a native justice of the 
peace should bo substituted ; and that the 
now Oentrt should consist of one magis- 
trate of police, of one European justice, 
and of a third justice, being a native of 
India, not born of European parents ; and 
to be attended, as before, by a barrisier 
at luw, a$ an assessor. As the Court thus 
constituted will exercise jurisdiction over 
offences which cannot be punished in 
England, unless the party acc used be con- 
victed by a jury; and as the persons who 
»ire sent for trial before the Court of Petty 
Se.ssions are chiefly iiatives of India, it 
seemed to he particularly desirable that, 
at least, one of the members of the Court 
should be a native justice of the peace: 
andjjconfldeiitly anticipate great advan- 
the public from the alteration to 
which I have called your attention. The 
{»olico magistrate, from being acquainted 
with the ordinary duties of a justice of 
the peace, will afford the aid of his ex- 
perieuce ; tlie native justice, from his 
, of the character of the prose- 

cutors, of the parties accused, of the wit- 
luesseB, and of the language in which they 
jnuty be examined, will he enabled to assist 
' in the investigation of the charge, and in 
rleading the other members of the Court 
just conclusion: the European unpaid 
will take the same part as herute-* 

' ibto in the proceedings ; and the a.-«se88er 
will be present to advise the members of 
the Oourt dn matters of form and ofiaw. 
The native magistrate, by attending to 
f lie duties which he will have to discharge, 
aa.n justice hi the Court of Petty Sessions, 
the duties will not be onerous), will, 
in time, become acquainted with the forms 
of trial, ifith the manner of examining 
witnesses, and with the ordinary rules of 
evidence; and it may be expected that, 
in many instances, his local knowledge 
will be particularly jusefol in producing 
the acquittal of the tmtocent, or the con- 
viction of the guilty party. Thus, and 
by attending occasionally at the police 


office, to observe the prOfeedingsT of the 
sitting magistrates, the native gentlemen, 
named in the new Commission of the 
Peace, may, in a few years, qualify them- 
selves to ))crfonii the duties of justices of 
the peace in ALL CAS£s : and may stimu- 
late others to follow the example; and 
thus the native gentlemen will prove them- 
selves to he deserving of the important 
office, to the discluirge of which they wcf<' 
declared eligible by the legislature, and 
with which they have now been entrusttMl 
by the local Govoniment. Gentlemen, I 
shall conclude, by requesting that you, 
or some of you, will make the usual en- 
quiry touching the state of the goal, and 
the House of Correction, and the treat- 
ment of the prisoners. 

The usual Ktagnancy of affairs in this 
philosophical island was somewhat intei- 
mpted on Sunday morning, by the 
aittounding intelligence that Miss Kitt) 
Challon had eloped, on the previous 
night, from Mrs. Tadman’s school, wiih 
Mr. AflAeck Trisniegistus Williamson, 
the son of Mr. Thomas Williamson, the 
well known hair-dresser of i3(»inbay. 
Miss Challon is a pretty child of 14 yi^irs 
of age, daughter to a deceased officer of 
this Prosidenc}', heiress to about 7d.000 
rupees, anti a ward of Chancer}-, or rather 
of the equity side of the Supreme Court. 
The gay Lothario numbers about 
summers, and glows in all the diLsky 
beauty of Abyssinia. On Saturday 
night, at eleven o'clock, Mrs. Tadtnau 
returned hJhie, having been absent fr«»iu 
noon, and oppressed with some secret 
presentiment of evil, proceeded to the 
young ladies' sleeping apartment, which 
she fouigl mysteriously locked against 
her. After repeated calls, it was opened 
by one of the awakened sleepers; on 
entering, she ueheki, with consternation, 
that the bed of Miss Challon was empty 
and cold, and a window which stood 
open near it, teld a tale of elopement and 
love too sure to be mistaken. A huo nn<l 
cry WEB immediately raised, but in vain — 
in vain, on Sunday morning, Mr. Gray 
searched the elder W.'s house— —for no 
lost maiden was there discovered — in 
vain a writ of habeas corpus was issued by 
the Supreme Court to the young 
Lothario's father. The latter stated tltat 
his son had obtained leave of absence 
from him on urgent private affairs, fVom 
noon on Saturday, and still was not 
forthcoming. The leave he had supposed 
referred to a shooting excursion, and he 
had, in consequence, recommended his 
son, with due jiatemal care, to bring 
home nothing but game — ^he had no 
knowledge of Miss Ghallon’s fate, but 
had little doubt but she had eloped with 
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his son I as a strong private nttnchmejit 
had long existed between them. On this 
intelligence the Court issued a 
public attachment against the youth, hat 
all in vain, as notwithstanding all the 
exertions of tho law, of Mrs. Tadmau, and 
of several rival aspirants to the young 
lady^s rupees, she has not yet been 
“ invented.” . 

His Majesty’s ship Iinogene sailed for 
Madras, on the 8th April, where, it is 
exjiected, that she will wait the arri\'al of 
the Melville, and proceed thence to the 
Mauritius, should the service of the 
** Melville” not be required in transport- 
ing the Governor-General and bis Suite 
from the Wostorn Coast to Calcutta. The 
Curacoa had arrived in Madras roads on 
the 28th March. 

CIVIL Ai*voiNTHCNTS. — Jan. 24tli,Mr. 
A. Cordold, to be Ass. to the Collector of 
Ahniedabitci — Feb. 2Ctb , Mr. IV. Andrews 
to ho Sub-Collector of Sholnponr, vice 
Prhiglc to Europe — Mr. H. W. Reeves to 
he 1st Ass. to the Collector and Magis- 
trate of Ahmednuggur; Mr. John Webb 
to be 2iid Ass. to ditto— Mr. H. A. Harri- 
son to be Sub-Collector of Bagulcotta, 
vice Arbuthuot to Europe ; Mr. A. Camp- 
bell to be Ass. to the principal Col- 
lector in tho Soul hern Mahratta Country 
— March 5th, Mr.H. 1*. Malct, to be acting 
4th Ass. to the principal Collector of 
Pt)ona— Mr. T. H. Baber, Senior to bo 
Collector of llutnagcrec — 8th, Mr. A. £1- 
pliinstonc to be Ist Ass. to tho princijml 
Collector of Poona — 24th, Mr. JfWtlUams 
to art as Joint Judge and Session Judge 
of Poona; the situation of 3rd Magistrate 
of Police is abolished from the 18th of 
March 1834, in consequence of ^orders 
from the Court of Directors ; Mr. T. H. 
Baber, Sen. to act as principal Collector 
of Poona : Mr. Q. L. Elliot to act as Col- 
lector of Rutnogereo— April 2nd Mr. S. 
Fraser to be Assay Master. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, CHANGES, &c. frvm March Ift 
to April IQth, 1834. — ^The appointment 
of Surgeon to tho House of Correction, 
to be abolished, and its duties trans- 
ferred to the Surgeon of the County 
JaiU— Asa. Surg. M. T. Kays, is gp- 
pointod Surg. to the County Jail. — Au. 
Surg. O. Graham, to be Surg. to the 
Coroner, in succession to Surg. Smyttan. 
— Lieut. W. Purves, 9th Reg. N. 1., is 
coubrmed in the appointment to that Reg., 
vice Skinner to Europe^— Lieut. R. Leach, 
of Engs, 2]ad Ass. to the Super. Eng. at 
the Presidency. — Lieut. J. Pope, iTth 
I'Ogt. L, to,j^e Ass. to the Commissariat 
in charge of tho Military Bazarat 
Poona*-f£nB. A. Price will take rank from 
2lst Feb., and is posted to 4th fsgt. N. 


I. , vice Hodgson, dee.— The lisIloiHiiig 
temporary arrangements are cOnftriiMHW 
Capt. A. M. Elder, to act os Deputy 
Judge Advocate G<nicral to the Poona 
division of the Army, during tho ubsHence 
of Capt. Woodhouse, sick — Eus. J. M. 
Browne, to act as Mahratta Interpreter 
to tho Eur. regt. — ^Ass. Surg. B. A. It. 
Nicholson, to assume Medical charge of 
the Irregular Horse, in Cutch, and of the 
dotachmonts of Cavalry and Infantry 
stationed in Wogur, and Parkur, unitl 
the arrival of Ass. Surg. J. Bonrehier — 
Ens. C. D. Mylne, 6tli regt., N. I., is 
ap]>ointed to act as Quart. Mast, and 
Interp., in the Uiudostanee language, to 
that regt. — 2nd Li<nit. H. Gtbornc, to 
act as Quart. Mast., and 2nd Lieut. C. 

II. Dent, as Interp. to the GoJuudatize 
batt., as a temp, arrangement— Eus. H. 
lliidd, to he Interp., in tJie MahmUa 
Innguage, to 5th regt, N. 1. — Ens. M. 
R. Pilfold, is iqipointefl Mahratta Interp, 
to H. M’s 2nd, or Queen’s Royal rogt.— 
Lieut. S. V. W. Hart, of 2iidregt., N.L, 
to act as luterp. to Lst regt. L. C., from 
the date of Lieut. V.irdou's dep trture id 
the sea coast, sick — Tho following orders 
are confirmed, appointing Migor Algtio, 
11. M’s 6th regt., to assume tlie eommunfl 
of the Deesa Brig., on Col. Salter’s ap- 
}>oinimont to the commaiMl of the N. Div . 
of tho Army — Capt. H. Lyons to act as In- 
terp. to 23d regt., N. I., during the 
absence of Liout. Liddell, on^ hmve— 
Lieut. R. Lewis, 22ml regt., N. 1., to act ' 
as Line Adj. at Ahmedabad, during the* 
absence of Lieut. I. E. Parsons, on 
leave — Lieut. I. Skirrow is apjmiiited 2rtd 
Ass. to tho Mint Engineer; and Xiieut. 
G. B. Munbe U placed under the orders 
of Capt, Grant, in Cutch— Jn an 

from a letter from the Court of Directors, 
dated 4th Sept., 1833, it is stated that, . 
“ it appearing by the Army List, for 
1833, that Ass. Surg. T. Armstrong, who 
proceeded on furlough, to Valparaiso, is ’ 
noted as still absent, though he shonld 
have been badk by Feb., 1832; we direct, 
that in the event of his not having re- 
turned, his name be removed from your 
AnnyoList, from 29th July, 1831, being 
fwo yeisrs from the date of his arrival in 
this OQttntry.” — Ass. Surg. J. Doig is 
appointed to act as Staff Surg., and Dep. 
Medu^Etorekeeper, at Belgaum, during 
the absence of Surg. Kennedy to tlie Cape 
— £mi» HI, B.ose will take rank from 9th 
March, 1834, and is posted to 19 regt,, 
N. I., vice Erskine, dec. — 21st regt, N. L, 
Lieut. S. 1. StcFveuB, to be Quart. Mast, 
and Interp., it^ the Hindustanee language 
—1501 regt., N. I., Ens. A. H.O. Ma- 
thews, to be Lieut., vice Ball, resigned 
—Ens. G. R. Remington, to take rank 
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from 9tli March, 1834, and poatedto 
nsgt. N. 1.— S«rg. W. V. Puinell, 3d 
regi. L. C., is appointed Gar. Surg. at 
Surat, rice Orton— The div. order ap- 
pointing Major Marshall, 15th regt., N. 
I., to the command of the Station of 
Hvrsol, on the departure of Lieut. Col. 
Lichfield, is confirmed. 

Penrioned-^ Cajjt. G. C. Taylor, 26th 
regt., N. I., under the G. O. of 8th Dec., 
1820. 

HETIRKD FROM THE SERVICE — ^Ass. 

Surg. C. P. Livingstone. ' 

FURLOVQH. — Surg. R. H. Kennedy, to 
Cape. 

MARINE APPOINTMENT8— Bth March, 
Gapt. G. B. Brucks, is confirmed in the 
situation of Sen. Naval Oflicer at Surat, 
rice Crawford to Europe — ('ommauder 
Cogan to officiate as Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy, upon Capt. Crawford’s 
embarkaciim— Lieut. Peters to act as 
Controller of the Dock Yards, and Lieut. 
Clendon to act as Ass. Controller. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS — 4th March, Eliza 
Stewart, Miller, Greonock — Caledonia, 
Stroyan, Liverpool — 22nd Euphrates, 
Buekham, London — 5th April, L’Arnitie, 
Hervieu, Bourdeaux. 

DEPARTURES — 27th W). Severn, Dixon, 
London — Hth March, Ospray, Salmon, 
Greenock— 13th Huron, Uurdy, Liver- 
pool— 2nd April, Caledonia, Stroyan, 
Liverpool. 

MARRIAGES.— March 12th, at Poona, 
Ens. D. 1). Chadwick, 8th regt. N. 1. to 
Caroline Wilhelmina, 2nd daughter of 
Capt. T. W, Stokoe. 

BIRTHS.— Feb. 19th, at Kaira, the lady 
of H. T. Cbatterton, Esq., of a daughter 
— 22nd, at Ahmednuggur, the wile of 
GiMliictor E. Heron of a daughter — 28th 

Dharwar, the lady of A. Spens, Esq. 
C. S. of a son— March 16th, at the Ma- 
habuleshwur Hills, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Trevelyan of a sou — 24tb, at Hurnee, 
J. Scott of a daughter — 25th, at 
Cf^ba, Mrs. Tonks, of a daugbtei^3rd 
. April at Mahabuleshwar Hi Is, the kdy 
Major Havelock, 4th L. D. of a 
.‘daughter^ 

PitATHS. — Jan. 29th, at Rutna^rry, 
Mjfteii, daughter, and on the following 
James Dunlop, only son of Major 
. ilimtOB Keith — ^Feb. 1st, at Sholapoor, J. 

Cameron, Esq., Civil Surgeon — 23rd at 
^]|^itrsole, Archibald, son of Lieut. A.Wood- 
burn, 25th regt. N. I. — 24th, at Dapoolee, 
WiHiemi ond on the following day, Robert, 
.sons of Lieut* W..C)iimbers, 13th regt. 
N J.— 27 th J. de Lima e Souza, Esq. — 
March 21at, at Kavel, Anne, wife of 
Mi:. P. Aga Mahomed 

Soostry. ^ V* 


etSloa. 

MARRIAGES. — At Kandy, Wm. Lucas. 
Esq., Ass. Surg., Ceylon, Rifle regt, to 
Ann, 5th daughter of the late Rev. N* 
Garstin— 5th Oct., E. J. Wood, Em., to 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter of J. C. Fretz, 
Esq, — 22d Nov., A. Stewart, Esq., C. S., 
to Charlotte Ann, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Clement, Royal Art. — I7th Dec., at 
Trincomalie, Capt. N. J. Lyons, Brig 
Eleanor, to Mary Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of T. Dawson, Esq. — 19th, P. E. 
Wodehouse, Esq., C. S., to Catherine 
Mary, eldest daughter of F. J. Templer, 
Esq., C. S. 

BIRTHS. — Sept. 8, the lady of Lieut. 
Atchison of a son — Nov. 7i the lady of 
W. Norris, Esq., of a son. 

DEATHS. — Sept. 25, At sea, on board 
fheMorley, Charles Ogg, Esq., Surg. — 
Oct. 24, Lieut. J. Vinceol, H. M.’s 97th 
foot — Nov, 5, At Kandy, Jane, wile of 
Lieut. J. BraybrofAe — ifith, At Jaffua, 
Lieut.-Col. S. Bircham, Ceylon Rifle 
regt — Doc. 6, On board the Victory, 
off Quilon, H. S. Robinson, Esq., 4th 
son of the late Sir G. A. Robinson, 
Bart. 

({Eastern Hrd[)i'pela0O. 

MARRIAGES. — At Penang, Lieut. G. 
Briggs, Madras H. Art. to the eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. J. T. Gibson, 
46th reg^ filoflras N. I.— Nf>v. 7th, at 
Malacca, K. Diggles, Esq. to Eliza, only 
daughter of S. Garling, Esq. — Dec. 1 0th, 
at Penang, Mr. C. Berlie, to Miss M. 
Ross — 26th, Ensign C. R. Mackenzie, 
46th rogt. Madras N. I. to Rachel Rhoda, 
eldest daughter of the Rev, T- Brighton. 

BIRTHS. — 18th July, at Penang, the 
lady of J Manook, Esq. of a daughter— 
Aug. 2; »t, the lady of Dr. Montgomerie, 
of a daughter — Sept. 30th, at Malacca, the 
lady of Capt. P. J. Begbie, Madras Art. 
of a son — Oct. 24th, at Penang, the wile 
of Mr. M. J. Goudart, of a son — Nov. 10, 
of Penang, the lady of Capt. G. Middle- 
edftt, Mhdras Art. of a daughter — 16tb, 
at Penang, the lady oLSir. B. H. Malkin, 
of a daughter — Vec. llth, at Singapore, 
Mrs. Symers, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. — Sept. 9th, at Malacca, Ed- 
ward, infant son of Lieut. J. Benwell, 
Madras N.l. — Oct. 21 st, at Penang, Capt. 
J. Garty, late of the Off Malacca, 

on board the ship Vantittartf Mr. A. L. 
Mundell, 4th Officer — Nov. 14th, at Ma- 
lacca, Mr. J. W. Baumgi^en — 1 9th, at 
Singapore, Capt. J. Ferrier, shipAro^ 
Dec. i9th, at Penang, Rev. C. L’Oliviern 
Conductor G. Leith. 
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EAST INDIA House. — Oil the 13th of 
Anfpmsty a Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock was held at 
the India House, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the scale of compensation to the 
Commanders and Officers of the Com- 
pany's maritime service, proposed by the 
Court of Directors for the adoption of cho 
Proprietors. The Court was fully at- 
tended. Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., 
in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
Court were read. The Chairman stated, 
that the meeting had been specially sum- 
moned for the pur{} 08 e of considering the 
plan of compensation to the tnai-itimc 
Officers of the Company. A minute of 
the Court of Directors upm this subject 
had been adopted, and which had also 
been printed for the use of the Pro- 
prietors. He moved that the paper re- 
ferred to be road. The Secretary read 
the minute of the Court of Directors. 
The Court of Directors adheicd to the 
plan of compensation as published, hut 
with a view of providing, as faros possible, 
fot those Commanders and Officers, who 
depend solely upon their professional 
exertions, the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that it would he consistent with 
great liberality, to make some provision 
for such as, notwithstanding the grant of 
compensation, might fall into distress. 
TbeCoui t, therefore, proposed a graduated 
scale of pensions, from 1502. per annum, 
as that of a Commander, which should be 
allowed by the (Company to parties wlio 
had served for ten years, without requir- 
ing proof of sickness, simply on the 
ground of being unable to obtain employ- 
ment, provided that any incoxiffi which 
the party may possess should go in 
abatement of such pension, and provided 
that the claim should be made within 
five years from the termination of the 
last voyage. The plan of the Court did 
not embrace any officer in the freighted 
service below the grade of fourth mate, 
but the Court had, upon recon’4idcratioii, 
resolved to allow compensation to fourth, 
fifth, and sixth mates, &c. The Chair- 
man said, his colleagues' and himself had 
approved of the giinute after full^con* 
sideratiqn, and he hoped it would meet 
wfth the approval of the Court. Idr. 
Weeding rose, and was about ' to address 
the Court, when — ^The Chairman asked if 
he was about to conclude with a motion ? 
Hr, Weeding replied in the affirmative. 
The, 'Chairman said he had a motion 
to make, whjlch should take precedence ? 

Weeding stated that he had posses- 
sion ef the' Court, and ou^t to be al- 
lows^ to prooeed. The Ohairmaii replied, 


that as the minute just read had bedn aj^* 
proved of by the Court of Directors, he 
would now move a resolution, *' That the 
Court concur in, and approve of the scale 
of compensation to the maritime Officers, 
as proposed by the Court of Directors." 
The resolution was seconded by the De- 
puty Chairman. Mr. Weeding disap- 
proved of the conduct of the Chairuum, 
and thought the more proper course would 
be, to have allowed his motion to have 
been discussed, by which means he would 
have ascertained the sentiments of the 
Court of Proprietors. He haviujg been in 
possession of the Court, he considered be 
was entitled to proceed, and he thought 
it was a ca«te that ought to be submitted 
to their standing Counsel. All the Pro- 
prietors wished to do justice to the mari- 
time Officers, and, as a matter of feeling 
and justice, he hoped, therefore, that the 
motion made by the Chairman would be 
allowed to stand as an amendment. The 
Chairman submitted, that the usual course 
had been fid lowed. It was not desired to 
put the merits of the question out pf 
view, or to damage the case of the inaid» 
time Officers iiv^any way. After the 
minutes had been riad, it w >s his duty to 
propose M)me motion upon it.' The Hon. 
Proprietor had talked of sympathy and 
good feeling for the maritime Officers, 
but he was not to monopolise all the good 
feeling and sympathy. It would be open 
for any Gentleman to proj^ise an amend- 
ment. — Mr. Fie'.dcn consl'ered that the, 
usual course followed for two centurle# 
had been departed from. — Mr. Aatell 
denied tliat the usual course liad been 
deviated from. — Sir C.Forbea considered 
that the (^airman bad not acted riglfMM 
the course he had adopted. — Mr. fifugh 
Lindsay said, the Chairman had posses- 
sion of the Court— (cries of “ no, no”)— 
The Chairman said he actually had the 
resolution in his hand, but had given 
way to the Hem. Proprietor, thinking he 
was about to ask a question. He dm not 
wish to take the Cburt by surprise— 
(heo^. He wished the Court to go at 
dice to the merits of the case. Tt was his 
duty to follow up the reading of the mi- 
nutes with a resolution — (cries of “ no, 
no”). The Court of Directors asked for 
the opneurrence of the Court of Proprie- 
tors the minute. As a Court of PiraO* 
tors ikey were 'competent to take upH^ 
question of compensation. In order 'lo 
save time, and to proceed with the busi- 
ness of the day, he was willing to waive a 
reply. Mr .'weeding regretted that it 
be^oeecssary forihe Proprietors to bring 
the -subject of compensation to the Com** 
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vany*B maritime Officers again before the 
Court, but the scale proposed by the Di- 
rectfirs enuM not be agreed to by the Pro- 
})rtetor6 (hear).— The jdan was incon- 
sistent witli the character of the Bast India 
Contpany, to the intentions of Parliament, 
and to the moral obligations due to the 
maritime Officers. He hoped that he 
should be able to show that the Court of 
Directors, though acting as trustees for 
the j>coplo of India, ought more liberally 
to eonii)ou8ate the Company’s cominercuil 
Horvnnts. The Hon. Proprietor then re- 
feri od to the correspondence betweim the 
Court of Dirci^tors and Mr. Charles Grant, 
to show that ill giving up the commercial 
assets of the Company, which it was urged 
wiM'e ani]ile to provide fur the annuity to 
the Proprietors, and for cf^nipoTisating 
their commercial Officers, the clahus of 
the iiiartlinic Officers were recognised, 
and that this priiici})le was ]urtly acknow- 
leilgcd by the President of the Board of 
Control. The lion. Proprietor also en- 
tered into details of the comimiiy’s assets, 
to allow that there were amph* means to 
(wovide for all claims against them, though 
the scale of comiamsation had been rc- 
feyred bock by the Proprietors — still 
uothmg more was roconiineuded by the 
Proprietors than that the fifth and sixth 
mates should be included. He contended 
. that the plan did not go upon the amount 
of compensutiou for losses the Officers 
would incur, iuid that the intentions of 
the Court of Directors to increase the 
uuiount out of the Poplar fund was re- 
ducing the measure to a charity. — The 
Chairman explained, that the Poplar fund 
had existed for a long time, and liadothor 
claims to meet— the fund was totally dif- 
ferent.— Mr, Weeding still considered 
objci'tionuhle. In order to in- 
form the Court of the course he was about 
to adopt, ho would read the resolutions 
Jic intended to move as an amendment to 
that of tlic (Miainnan, if it were not with- 
drawn. — The Chairman stated it was not 
his intention to withdraw the resolution 
jhe had proposed. — Mr. Weeding then 
reed the following resolutions:— 

.**Thttt in the opiniou of this Court it 
the intention of the East India Cbm- 
' ovinceil by the terms of the com- 
' wliich they entered into with his 

l^liasty's '^Government, and which has 
Vmni confirmed hy Parliuniont, that the 
unydtime Officers of the. Conijiany who 
lu^ served, or were serving in ships 
mjiifed or chartered by the said Company, 
J had not abandon^ the service, shoiild 
justly and libei^y compensated in 
Kmseijucnce of the interest^vf such Offi- 
^^6 being affected by ^the ^tire discon- 
tinuance of the . JBa^ India Company’s 


trade. That such compensation was one 
of the express conditions of relinguisb- 
iag the said trade, and that section 7t in 
the Act of the fid and 4th of William IV., 
chapter Sfi, was altered and motlified to 
admit the claims of the said Oflicers to 
compensation. That it would be incmi- 
sisteut, therefore, with the honnur and 
character of the East India Campany, 
coutrary to the spirit and intention of the 
An of Parliament, and at variance with 
the moral and eijuitable rights of the 
maritime Oliicers, if a just nnd liberal 
comjKinsation were not aw.arded to them, 
for being suddenly and entirely deprived 
of the advantages which they derived 
from the Company’s service. — That this 
Court having taken into consideration the 
claims of the maritime Officers to that 
compensation, which has been solemnly 
aiid legally recognized nnd ]inn bled for, 
deemed] the follow'ing scale of pensions and 
tfmtuities to be no more than adequate to 
the just expectations of the claimants : — 
Pennons . — For such Commanders and 
Officers who have been ton ) ours and uj>- 
wards in the Company’s scrviire, reckoning 
from the time that they first entered the 
service, to the termination of their last 
voyag<*: — Cununander, 2501. per tear; 
chief mate, 160j. ; second inato, 1 10/, ; 
surgeon, 140/.; third mate, 100/.; 
purser, 100/. ; fourth mate, 70/. ; fifth 
and sixth mates, each 501.; midshipmen, 
30/.; boatswains, gunners, and carpenters, 
each 25l. Widows to have one-half 
their husband’s pension, during widow- 
hood. Children the usual proportion.” 
GrtUuiHes . — “ For such Oflicers as have 
not been ten years in the Company’s 
employ, to be computed according to 
their time and rank of service, in propor- 
tion to the value of their pension granted 
to those who had served ten jears, — 
That the r'^mpeosation be given to all 
Commamb>($ and Officers who have been 
in actur.; employ in the service within 
the period of five years, autecedeut to the 
28th August, 1833. That it be oi/tinnal 
with the Company, in ^ lieu of pen- 
sions, to pay to the Commanders and 
Officers the value of the same in money, 
and that the scale now proposed be sub- 
mitted for confirmation to the Board 
of Control.— Tliat, in addition to the 
foregoing scale of composition to marilimc 
Officers of the Company, the Court 
recommends that the Commanders and 
Officers of these ships whose contracts 
with the Company are unexpired, bo 
reasonably compensated for non-per^ 
formance of the remaining voyages. And 
that it be recommended to the Court of 
Directors, to make such additional allow- 
ance as may be deemed reasonable to the 
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Ooinmiuiders and OlBcors of their o^n 
ships, and to any Comniandewi and Offi- • 
<-prs who may be considered speoially 
entitled thereto, and to report the same 
to this Court. — The Company was 
pledged to make a suitable pr<»vision for 
the discliarged commercial Officers of the 
Cumtmny. This point was established in 
the correspondence with Mr. C. Grant, in 
which it was stated that as all the Com- 
pany's commercial assets were to bo 
transferred to the Government, equity 
and liberality should be shown to 
all daimants on the Company. Mr. 
Grant had, therefore, sanctioned a libe- 
ral compensation, and the fact that the 
President of the Board of Control had 
s (uctioned all the other recommendations 
of the Court of Directors, except this 
scale of eoinptmsatioii, showed that he 
was nut disposed to agree to it. (Hear, 
hour.) The East India Company, he 
hoped, would give those petitioners a full 
ronipensutioii, and that, equal justice 
would be dealt out to the commercial, as 
well as the home establishment. Some 
of the latter, who were hoymeii, were to 
luive 140/. a year, some of whom hod had 
under their command valuable property, 
sometimes to the amount of half a million 
sterling, as had frequently been the case 
with the maritime service. He hoped 
the course adopted in I79d would bo 
imitated, and that these men who were 
unfit for other service would be treated 
liberally. Ho hoped the Court of Direc- 
tors would agree to the scale ho hod 
j>ro))osod — money was no coSsidoration. 
He wished not to alter a Iraction of the 
home compensations ; but let not the 
compensation to the maritime Officers be 
made up out of a sort of charitable fund. 
The Court should recollect the splendid 
services of the maritime officers— without 
them Calcutta would not have boon re- 
tained. Their skill had done honour 
to the country. The Hon. Proprie- 
tor referred to many testimonials 
in favour of the maritlmo Officers for 
victories, and especially <lrew attention 
to the defeat of the French Admiral 
Limns, by the Company’s fleet. They 
had protected valuable cargoes, which 
had greitly been to the advantage of India, 
this country, os well as the Company 
and he hoped the scale he proposed would 
be adopt^, as it was really not too 
generous. He concluded by moving bis 
resolutions. — Sir Charles Forbes seconded 
the resolution^ and he was sony to say 
that the sca\e of compensation was not 
ample for those able, meritonoa6,atid,he 
would addr. those ill-used maritime 
Officers. As compared with the com- 
[lensations ito the home service, he con- 


sidered that the maritime Officers were 
not properly treated, and that the com<* 
pensaiions to the homo servants were 
extravagant. He was not aware whai 
salaries were to be paid to the Compnny^i 
supercargoes, but bo thought this Com- 
pany, who had secured to thomsolves a 
dividend of 10| per Cent., should attend 
to the interests of the maritime service ; 
indeed, those claims ought to have been 
first coQsidereil. The plan of the Court 
of Directors were niggardly. He saw in 
the list of homo compensations, Chat there 
were many alfowauces for private trade 
officers, whicli, with the other allowances, 
were extremely liberal. The Hon. Bari, 
referred to the scale ‘of home<comi>imsa- 
tions, and contrasted it with that jiro- 
))oseti to be given to the maritime Officers. 
The maritime Officers had, too, paid into 
the Company's treasury a largo sum on 
their private trade, not less than 
1,600,000/. ; there having been exacted 
from them not loss than 27 per cent, on 
all the teas they brought home in their 
private trade, whether the voyage proved 
successful or not. (Hear.) He con- 
sidered that the Company ought not to 
liave given up the China trade, whffih 
had benefited India. The Company )tld; 
however, consented to surrender their 
trade, or to lot it remain in abeyance for. 
40 years, for the annuity of 640,000/., to 
be drawn from India for the dividends— 
(Hear), and therefore they should provide 
well for the commercial sorvunts, espe*: 
cially for their maritime officers, of 
whom he could not say enough. The re«* 
suit of giving up the trade was to throw 
the maritime Officers overboard— the pal- 
try compensation would have the effect, 
jierhaps. of throwing them into gaol. He 
hoped the Court would agree 
amendment unanimously, that it would 
be adopted by the Court of Directors, . 
and that in good humour they would for- 
ward it to the Board of Control. Sir 
Piiltoney Malcolm regretted that, from 
the commencement of the Company to 
the present time, none bad done morff- 
service to the Company and India, than 
the maritime Officers. . As a proof of 
thei/ talent, he might state that many 
of the Directors had been chosen fimm.. 
them. He could speak of the seal of 
maritiine Officer; he was at the action at" 
Port Ckniiam, and there, as well as wimn 
he ww in command of a fleet at 
Helena^ He had always witnessed the - 
of the iifihceti— (Heat, hear.) . 

won\d suffer 'by the opening the Chiha 
trade, hut none ao much as the maritime 
Officers. Tim Court of Directors had 
governed India admirably. This was 
waa i^efly tube attributed to the Govern- 
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ment offices in Indie having been filled hy 
men of talent. The finest youth of Eng- 
land had been sent out, and the inuKt able 
Officers. This vras the main spring of 
the successful Govenioicnt of Induu. 
(hear). He trusted that, under the 
changes that had tak^n place, Government 
having, for wise purposes, thought proper 
to tliTow open the China trade, the mari- 
time Officers ought to bo fully provided 
ftir — that they would not be discharged 
without a Hheral compensation. — Mr. 
Fielder skid tho maritime Officers had 
been mainly instrumentid in preserving 
India, which country had hcen of great 
advantagirto England. The Company had 
ample medhs in satisfy all demands upon 
them ; and their Officers, therefore, ought 
to be fully compensated — Mr. Twining 
regretted that he ccuiid not, in this in- 
atance, speak in accordance a ith expressed 
feelings of the Court of Directors ; hut he 
could not help stating, that the character 
and honour of the Company was very 
much involved in the decision that would 
be come to upon this question — (hear.) 
Whatever decision the Court of Directors 
m^ht have come to, he considered the 
Proprietors should also turn their atten- 
tkiintothe situation of the Officers of their 
maritime servbe. Unhappily, he consi- 
dered, the Proprietors were too well satis- 
fied with the terms they had obtained, 
otherwise more attention would have been 
paid to the maritime service. To place 
this service in its former |josition was im- 
possible, but he thought that the diffi- 
culties in the way might be softened down. 
Tb^maritime Officers of the Company had 
rank next to the British navy, and they 
had)>y their splendid services rendered 
tlte most essential aid in placing the East 
“ r Company in that lofty situation they 
weill now in. The high situation in 
u^ilich the Officers were placed rendered 
tltem unprepared to take command in any 
others eivice. Hk honestly considered 
tiiat the scale proposed by the ('!ourt of 
.Directors was not commensurate to place 
, khmii in that rank in which they had a 
,r4{ht to inove-^(heai ). lie had seen the 
eaceilent manner in which the maritime, 
.^efirvlce bad conducted themselves ; \hey 

S defended the property of the Com- 
had brought home valuable 
MS nfithout loss ; and he therefore 
idfired that, as there wore ample as- 
the compensation ought to be libe- 
raf Bte would rather that compensation 
WW given to the maritime service for 
their loss, than it ghould be granted as a 
declaration of gnfi>nmS8ment oii their 
part. — Mr. Sweet said, if tile compensa- 
tion was nut proposed by/ the Court of 
DImtors on ilie ground that they had no 


right to make a claim, he could welt 
understand how they had arrived at the 
scale now proposed. But it could not be 
denied that the maritime Officers were 
entitled to compensation ; and no person 
cou d state tliat it Was either liberal or 
just. The scale now proposed was not a 
compensation f^ r loss. Any Jury would 
not consider the scale sufficient, and it 
would be a departure from justice, if a 
greater coniyiensation were not granted. 
The young Officers should bo compensated 
for the losses they would sustain by 
having thejr means of making a fortune 
snatched from them. The scale proposed 
by the Hon, Projjrietor (Mr. Weeding) 
was much too low— full 20 per cent.'— The 
Chairman said, he wished to say a few 
words relative to certain remarks that bad 
fallen from some of the gontlemen j)rt- 
sent. With respect to the question 
before the Court he should say but a 
few words — the opinions of himself 
and his colleagues were recorded in 
the miuute that had been read. Ue 
stood not there as an advocate. Ue 
had a solomu duly to perft'rm— to decide 
upon the claims of all parties— (hour). 
JLe would only say a few words as to the 
question of fact. It had been stated thwt 
tho assets of the Company amounted to 
from eighteen to twenty millions. $irC. 
Forbes had, indeed, taken a different 
view of the question. The amount of 
the Company's assets were likely to realise 
now about 14,600,000/. These would, in 
all probability, be the Comp:iiiy*8 tangible 
means. The lion. Proprietor (Mr. Weed- 
ing) states truly that it would take 
10,600,000/. to purchase our annuity for 
40 years ; but there was also 2,600,000/. 
requiredito redeem a sum of 12,000,000/. 
at the expiration of the 40 years ; so that 
the balance would be small when it was 
considered that (here wete also to be paid 
superannual icu allowances and pensions 
equivalent i ^ nearly *^00,000/. more. The 
donations and compensations now pro- 
posed would require 430,000/. ; but had 
the scale promulgated in sc.me quarters 
been adopted, not less than 1,160,000/. 
would have been required to provide for 
it. These were large sums, and though 
the Proprietors might desire to give more, 
etUi the Directors had to consider that 
they would have to raise the money from 
the people of India, already very heavily 
distressed, and paying a landlord's tax to 
a great amount. He c.nrdtally concurred 
in approving of the services of tho mari- 
time Officers. They had skill and scien- 
tific acquirements second to none; and 
there were gentlemen on the Directors* 
side of the bar who felt as strongly as 
any of the Proprietors the importance o/ 
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Ifaetr fterviodt. Tke Hon. Pf«|fflAl(or(lilr. 
Wseding) kad attein|rted to pltee tke 
Cmut of Pxrieeton in an itividtont situa- 
tion as compared wfth the wishes of Mr. 
Grant on the subject of compensations. 
He would read a letter from that Hon. 
Gentleman, in which he stated the aggre- 
gate amount of the^e compensations was 
very large. — (The Hon. Director read the 
letter.) The amended plan of the Court 
of Directors would increase the number 
of Commanders entitled to compensation 
irom 32 to 65, and the other officers in 
prOfiortion. The Court had done every 
thing they could, and he might say, they 
had strained points to give those merito- 
rious servants ample compensation. But 
they must recollect the people of India-— 
they were distressed — and appeals to the 
feelings of the Court of Directors were 
daily — ^nay, almost hourly, made for relief. 
The late failures in Calcutta had added 
to these applications. The Directors had 
considerod the question before the Court 
with the greatest possible anxiety. His 
opinion on the subject remained the saqao. 
The Proprietors might ad<ipt other mea- 
sures, but it must be upon their own res- 
ponsibility. Mr. Mills (a Director) con- 
sidered his Uon.Oolleague(thc Chairman) 
had estimated the assets of theCompany 
too high, and he (Mr. Mills) thought that 
rather than call upon the people of India, 
should they be too small, the Proprietors 
ought not to receive any dividends until 
claims wore satisfied. He denied that 


the monopoly of the Company had been 
so advantageous as represented, and he 
would never have consented to a partici- 
pation in a free trade with Chiifh. Mr. 
Weeding shortly replied. The Chairman 
then put the original que.stion, which was 
negatived by a large majority, only four 
of the Proprietors, besides the Directors, 
holding up their hands in favour of it. 
The amendment of Mt» Weeding was 
put and carried. Mr. 0. Forbes called 
for a division, which was granted, when 
there appeared— ^ 

For Mr. Weeding’s resolution . 50 


Against it 25 

Majority — 25 

The Chairman said a ballot had been 


demanded on behalf of the Directors on 
the main qhestion. 

o/ Covmontf 4ih Augutl, 1 834.— 
30,0001. were proposed to enable his Ma- 
jesty to direct a trial to be made Of an 
experiment to communicate with India, 
‘ by steam navigation. Mr. Charles Grant 
observed, in anSWer to a question by Mr. 
Hume, that some time since a committee 
had been appointed to enquire into the 
pirstotieibiltty of Steam Navigation to and 
from India. The report of the committee 


applied to two means of commuikioitjloa. 
One route was by the Red Sea, and the 
other by the Euphrates and Persian Gulf. 
The committee had examined these suIh 
jects sedulously, and had come to an 
opinion on these points. They laid down, 
as the baris of their proceedings* that a 
regular and rapid communication was of 
great importance, not only to India, but 
to Great Briuin. The experiments which 
hud been made during five successive 
seasons, had completely established its 
pracricability. The route wou)4 he open 
during eight months, but would not be 
practicable during four months of the 
south west montoons. Measures had 
been taken to establish a communication 
by that route, and it was recommended 
that the expense should be divided ,be^ 
tween India and this country. As to tlfe 
communication by means of the EuphratOt 
and the Porsitn Gulf, the committee 
stated that sufficient experiment had not 
yet been made; hut that it appeared deaf 
from the evidence before them, that them 
was no physical obstacle to carrying on 
the communication during eight months, 
but not the other four months whan the 
river was. low. They recommended thait 
as between 60,0001. and 70 , 0001 . had been- 
expended by the East India Company,, 
the expense of the navigation by the 
phrates should be defrayed^y the British', 
Government. After a large allowance ' 
for contingencies, the estimate emne to 
20,0001:,' and they recommended parlia- 
ment to givetli&t sum to make an exp^i- 
ment on the EuphriitcS. It was clear that 
some arrangement might be ao that 
the country might avail itself of tfc® 
vantages of both methods of communis 
tion. The navigation by the Rod Sea 
would not he available during the months^ 
Judo, July, August, and September; the 
navigation of the Euphrates would not be 
available during the months of November, 
December, January, and February, at 
which time the river was the lowest. So 
that during the whole year the steam 
vessels might avail themselves alternately, 
of each method of communication. There' 
was no doubt that a regular and rapM 
^teain eommunication was of importance 
to England hml India. At present, the 
distance dins an obstacle to the communi- 
cation of ihose inprovements, which were 
taking pkee with unexampled veloeity 
in this part of the world. Whatever' 
wouM facilitate and expedite the com- 
munication, tjitts breaking down 
distance between India and this ebuntii^,': 
must of necessity be of the highest itn- 
portance to both, and it was the 6rst duty 
mod the interest, as it would be the glory 
of .JEngland, to bring India as narrowly 
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in eoi^Uct ai pcMisible vith her own on the other hend, he wit convinced tlmt, 

fthoret. A qinestion of so groat interest under the cnconragement of the goivern^ 

Si the improvement of India ought not to moot. Calrutia might be reached by the 

be left to any other bauds, but ought to Cape of Gnnd Hope in 7^ days, at all 

be taken up by this country as one of periods of tlie year. He hoped the Bight 
nation^ importance; and ho would there- Hon, Gent, would take this point into 

fote appeal with confidence to the House his consideration, 
of Commons to support him in this Augvut 13.<^CoIoiua2 dppointmentf. — 
measure. With re^d to the ezperi- Mr. Hume wished to know whether 

moots to be made in reference to the line there would be any objection to the pub- 

of the Euphrates, they would not inter- lication, from time to time, intheGasette, 
fere with the communication to be carried or in some way, of oil colonial appoint- 
on by the other route; but he considered ments with an income above a certain 

it the duty of government to watch all value. The Noble Lord (the Chancellor 

the channels of access, and to make such of the Eichequer) had stated some time 
' of them available as appeared most ex- ago that he would not object to a plan of 

pediant. He was sure that both coon- that kind, but since that time he had 

would derive essential advantages heard nothing about it. He wished to 

. from the measure now proposed. — Mr. know from his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. 

BuOkingham observed, that the object of Rh*c) whether he would have any objcc- 
expeditiiig the communication and facili- tion ? Mr. Rice said that he would not 
tating the knowledge of what was passing object to the publication of any appoint- 

in both countries, was worth ten times ment in his department above a certain 

the amount of money required for the amount, but he did nut think it would be 

purpose. Ho anticipated great moral, necessary to publish all the minor ap- 

potiticali and mercantile advantages from pointments. 

the proposed plans. Mr. Uumc was Tkn Theatres . — The Italian Opera is 

happy Jthat he had drawn from the Right clnsod. The incomparable Grtn, who, 

Hott. Gentleman his sentiments on the during the entire season, has electrified 

Itl^oct. It had long been the reproach London through the force of her ro- 
of Ibis country that India had' been left splendant endowments, shortly tskes her 

without those advantages which he trusted leave witliKnhmt, Tamburim, and the other 

the steps now about to be taken would "stars*'oftheOperaticCorpa,forGormany. 

confer upon that empire as well as upon The English Opera, under the aus- 
England. He hoped the speerh of the pices of opened splendidly. 

Right Hou. Gent, was bur the ‘ has drawn brilliant audiences, 

measures of sttbstantiali^yr-^go. Surely and w7 express our warmest 

if Rcthing India ought wishes that success may oiiii s 

to be footing with design so eminently national. 

'**^W‘^"communicati(>n, as our other The IPaymarket. with Vandn^uf at 

'wsniathms. The present regulations, its heail. is doing much to revive what, 

Mth regard to postage, was a most in- for some time h^s so completely drooped 

il^ous ol»struction to the intercourse among us— a taste for the classic spirit 

tjikat ought to •subsist. With respect to of the drao^ i.. It is saying much for Mr. 

the passage by the Euphrates, ho was not Vandenh- fl that his MatMt is a more 

hima^f very ssns?wine os to its practi- perfect ]ver8ouation than that of Macready. 

dEbiiitv; but, no druht, it behoved the .The Victoria has been ruined through 

gufenimeiit to make the trial, po^ticw- injudicious engagement of the pro- 
lixly AS he understood frein the Uight prietor with a protege— a Miss Mitford, 

Hbh. Gent, that it was net to stop the recontly here so celebrated for the drama 

rproirtws by the Red Sea, but he hoped of Charles the First. This theatre ia 

would be conducted in about }ui^sing under the hands of Glossop, 

^ dedicate it iu futureto opera per- 

' dfehiresttUs for the benefit both of India formaiices. Thethinge, we havenodouht, 
iito England, Mr Yfmng expressed his will better the prospects of the house, as 

n^ret that the Right Hon. Gout, did not it will, at least, exclude Mr. Cathcart. 

ai^ar to heve turned his attention so Astley’s, more even than usual, has 
i^oh as appeared to him (Mr. Young) become a centre of very powerful at- 

’^desirable to the question, as to the prac- traction. ^ The Chand TeufnammU of hrnr 

tieabilUy of a passage bv, steam round the dcu admits of such brilliant equestnau 

Cape of Good Hope. He.was glad that array, that Us popularity, from the fiwt, 

Ih^ experimenta pwqxiaed by the govern- was certain. It baa not, howevev, ecUpted 

meut were to be made, aUhough he could Maaeppa, whose woodetful eisela are 
wotsay that he entertained very confi- even atill aulfieicR t to eail legcihevom* 
hopes of their sfueoew: whereas, 
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In Ihb so in inventioiis and 

improvements, our feaudo friatids, both 
here and in India, will rejoice to learn, that 
Labeni's Botanic Cream ia admirably cal- 
culated to impart a freshness and vigour 
to that chief of Beauty’s Ornaments, the 
Hair. 

Whatever tends to act as a preven- 
tive, or serves to arrest the progress of 
that direful disease the Cholera, . 
sesses peculiar claims to public attention, 
and we firmly believe these qualities to 
attach to Woodhouse’s Essence of Ginger, 
a few drops of which, in a glass of wine 
or brandy and water, or any common 
drink, imparts a wholesome and refresh- 
ing wamith to the stomach. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPS — 5th Aug„ Ply- 
mouth, Emma Eugene, Tilley, Mauritius, 
2d May: fith, Margate, Sherburne, Cor- 
hyii, Bengal, 19th March; Dartmouth, 
Eliza, Harris, N. S. Wale^, 26th Fob.; 
Ditto, Orientin, Oden, Batavia; Cowes, 
.lurio, Meybourg, Batavia, 15th March; 
7th, Duul, Pai'ific, Hill, South Seas; 
Ditto, Brothers, Gibson, South Seas ; 
9th^ Romney, Ann Baldwin, Crawford, 
Bengal, 24ih March ; 10th, Portsmouth, 
Severn, Bniithwaite, Bengal, 1 6th March ; 
Doams, Uindostan, Redman, Bengal, 
25th March; Jersey, Duncan Gibb, 
Donal, Bombay, 23d March; 12th, Brigh- 
t<M), Fortune, Currie, Bengal, 20ih March; 
Bristol, Arabian, Boult, Mauritius, 8th 
May ; Liverpool, Calodnniib Stroyan, 
Bombay ; Ditto, Lord Althorp, Sproul, 
Bengal, ISth March; Ditto, Lady East, 
Snacbaii, Batavia; 13th, Ditto, Renown, 
M’Leod, Bengal, 26th March; Ditto, 
Scotia, Watson, N. S. Walcs^ 14tli, 
Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Bengal, 
22d March; 16th, I. O. W., Henry, 
Bunney, N. S. Wales| 12th June ; 13th, 
Liverpool, Caledouia, Stroyau, Bombay, 
Ist April ; Ditto, Colombia, Patterson, 
Bomlniy, 9th April; Dover, Lucy, Wat- 
son, Singapore, 19th MtfreU ; Falmouth, 
Brankcii Moor, Crosby, Mauritius, 27th 
April ; Penzanoo, Peru, Graham, Ceylon, 
13th March; 22d Portsmouth, Mary Ann, 
Jacks, Mauritius, 9thMarch; 23d. l^wns, 
Japan, May, South Seas, 9th March ; 
Liverpool, Asia, Tonge, Bengal, l6ith 
March ; Salcotnb, Sumatra, Kulina, 
Batavia, 13th March. 

ARRIVALS OF PAsSEMOERS — Per Hin^ 
eheian /ram BdMgal— Mrs. Crawford and 
three children ; Mrs. Yminghusfaand, and 
three children ; Mrs. Porter, and six 
children; Mrs. Royce, Capt. rrstwford 
B. Arty, ThtM^ Youngbosband, Esq., W. 
Porter, Esq., of Penang, R. C. Clinton, 
Esq.» of New York, A.< I^amie, Estp, of 
Paris, four servants , — Per Severn fmm 
Boigcd— Mrs. Mitchell, and three cmI- 


dren; Mr. Forties, Ideut. Hamilton^ 

£* 11., Mrs. Dixou ; Lieut. tVd. 

Mrs. Dovetftt, from Sr. Heleiia,-;.P«r^ 
Emma Eu^gene from Mauritius — Capt 
Terry, and three Miss Torres, Cap% 
James Talbert, Mr. Legg, Mr, Paris, Mr.. 
Batewell, Mr. Pressidr, Mr, Bolton^ R.N. 
—Per Vietorine fron^ Bengal— Mr, and 
Mrs. Jouy, Lieut. Sweetman, M. 16th 
Laucers, Dr. Fullarton, B. Est., Eiis, 
Grant, B. N.L, Lieut. Landon. 

Mr. M. Lemont, Mr. Hume, Mast. Las- 
tiboudois — Per Zenobia frim Bengal^ 
Lady Ryan, two Miss Ryans, Mrs. Van- 
renpen, Hon. Sir E« Ryan, Capt. Van- 
rennen, Mr. and Mrs. Lawler, Mint 
Broadfield, six children, five servants#' 
landed at Cape; Mrs. Grtome, Miss Scoft^ 
Hon. Sir. J. Franks, Rev. Mr. Schey^l^ 
gel, from Cn;H), Lieut. Barrel! , lib^ 
Grn*mc, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Farmer; two 
children, three servants, Mrs. Peultigi^ 
Mr. Adams — Per Ann from New Rddill, 
Watee — ^Janies Wright, Esq., Mrs. Wrightv 
and three children, Mr. R. Govett, Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Clarkson, Dr. Leonard! 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Nash, 

DEPARTURES OF SHIPS. — 30th jttUe» 
Downs, Comet, Burflen, Mauritius; ,3id 
July, Greenwich, Kyle, Fletcher, Bengal ; 
5th Livsfrpool, Dauntlens, Pifider, Ospe; 
Downs, Breton, Parkorj^Ceylon— 6th Liv- 
erpool, Zeno, X^awsoo, Batavia; Downsy 
Governor Harcourt, Doutty, N. S. Wales yi* 
Downs^ William Sowerby, Launcestont 
Downs, Catharine, Ann, Algoa Bay— 7th 
Portsmouth, Lord Hungerford, Farqu- 
harson, Bengal — 9th Downs, Marquis qf 
Hastiugs.Clarkson, Bombay— 10th Downs, 
Hero nf Malown, Smith, Bombay; Downs^ 
Fairy Queen, Douthwaite, Ceylon ; 
pool, Hindoo, Lothian, Bombay — 11th 
Liverpool Fergnsson, Young, Beii^l;' 
Deal. Howard, Spark, Cape ; Downs; 
Manchester, Brown, Mauritius; Downs, 
Arabian, Gildaway, Mauritius; Downs, 
David ^ott, Owen, N. S. Wales-rl2th 
Weymouthf Ulw'da, Hur<tt, Launceiton — 
15th Ligard, Margaret, Johns, N.S. Wales ; 
P''rt|inoath, Morley, Douglas, Bombay ; 
PwrtskiiDUth, Malabar, Tucker, Bombay — 
1 fith Downs, Chas.Carten, Chid^tall,Cape ; 
LiverpooLCervantes, Hughes, Cape ; Liv- 
erptiol, Fnnkf Searight, Bengal ; D^wus, 
Chiidroji, Duroffhor, N. S. Wales — I7th 
Downs^ Thin yard Park, Middleton, Mau- 
ritius;, Deal. .;Loudim, Ball, Mauritius; 
18th Fdrtamouth, IIo »gley, Bailey, K*S. 
Wales; Portsmouth, Geo. llibbeit, Live- 
say, N. S, Wales ; lOtli Live.poid, Annau- 
clale,^ Hill, 'Tlombay ; 2l6t Liverpool, 
WiUiaw, McCicvcrty, Mauilla; Liver- 
pool, Tickler. Lnwdcu, Bat'avia; Liver- 
pool, Trincplo, Hesse, China ; Liverpool, 
Lawrence, Gill, fiej^'al; 22nd Downs, 
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J«nel» MAtbtsoD, Holmvt Town; Downs^ 
Anli,i:|Peifj 0 r«,MMTithis: Downa, Auto* 
iiapeAAkvir, St. Helena: Downs, Wiltmm 
St9Vl^ld» Itavidaon, N. S. Wales; Downs, 
•^^olway, Froctor, Mauritius; 19tliPorts* 
mottttii London, Wln|ble, Bengal; Downs, 

* firittonnia, Leitb, Cape ; Downs, Glenal- 
Brown, Cape ; Downs, fyne, Brown, 
Mauritius; Downs, Duke of Bedfoid, 
,Boisen, Bengal; Downs, Catkerine, Wal» 
ford, Ci^; Downs, Singapore, Cargill, 
^taviSi^lst August, Liverpool, Lady 
Gordon, Hartner, Bombay — 2nd Grcen- 
wtel^/' Howard, Hatton, Manilla— 4th 
Dowds, Lady Raffles, Pollock, Bombay— 
Downs, Auriga, Chalmers, Van Die- 
Wi4n*s Labd — 7th Liverpool, Amity, 

K jScotl, Mauritius— -10th Downs, Guardian, 
Wales; John Craig, Currie, 

S iS. Wales; John Pirie, Adams, St. 

elena; Eveline, Jamieson, Van Dte- 
IMMiV'Lsnd; Liverpool^ Bland; Caltan, 
Bengal; Portsmouth, Britnmart, Mac* 
ddnal^, Van Dieman^s Land and N. S. 
Wales— 1‘lth Portsmouth, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, Pope, Bengal— 12th Green- 
wich* Shepherdess, Glasgow, Batavi^l— 
ISthy^Liverpool, Edinburgh, Lyell, Van 
Dinimn's Land and N. S. Wales ; EUta-' 
betl^, Ke\lo, Cape and Algoa Bay : Poits-^ « 
mottthi' Rose, l^rrow. Cape and India— 
^19tH I^Wns, Wellington, Liddell, Cai>e 
and Madras— 21 st Do. Augustus, Dutoui ' 
’Maurjlius— Greenwich , Fergus , Mason,, 
BdngSl— Sbeeniess, Henry Porcbotf^ 

N. 'S*^^alei^24th Llverpool,Euphraiea|p 
Bengal S Austral!^ Forrester, 
Batavia, Manilla andChina-^!25th Downs, 
Eleanor, Havelock; Ascension, Mauritius 
Ceylon; St. Helena, L^^ng, Algoa 
Malcolm, Eyles, Bengal — 27tb,. 
Rtwid Admiral, Fotheringham, N. S« 
Wlws; Diadem, Airth, Algoa Bay; 

• DJamefitL Garroway, Ascension ; Madras 
Beach, Cape and Madras. 

'MARBiaoRs. — 25th March, at St. 

; Cfeofge's, llanover-sq., J. G. Boys, Esq. 
second son of the Rev. £. Boys, late senirtr ** 
chi^hitii at St. Helena, to Mary Anne, 
of G. Chambers, Esq. of Brqpop-' 
August, at $t. Marylelione, 

1 £«q* Jun., M. P., to Priscilla^ 

dhUghter of T. F. Buxton, Esq., 
at Lambuth, Mr. John Idl^, 
ol W’Mwqrth, to eldest daughter of 
J.<|>iiMlw^Baq., secretary to the E. I. D. 
Company— dftb« at Bath. Maj or A. Gr^on, ^ ' 
'25th Bfaisbay N. I.,toMaryNichol-" 

. son, eldest 4l«ghi^^f the late W. Ro- 
bertaon, Esq., of Dcmerara-At St, 
Mary's Church, J. Kortneay, Esq., H. 
Majesty’s Secrdtai^ of L^ion at the . 
Ck>ttrt of -Naples, son of the Hon. B. 
Een^^y, end nephew of the Marquis of 
^iiesa. to Amelia Maria, only daui|hter of 


S^Brigg8, Esq., of Alexau^ria-^f St. 
George’s, Hanmr^.,E.Cookeil«ipgs^, 
son of Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., to. 
the Hon. Miss Foley, sister of Lord Foley 
— 7tli, at Kingston, W. Watts, Esq>, late, 
of Madras, to Frances Elisabeth, yoonge^ 
daughter of the late Lieut Ross, R. N,, 
and sister of Cummissxrmer Ross, C. B., 
Plymouth — I2ih, at Topsliam Church, 
£. H. Donnithome, £<iq„ of the 16th 
Lancers, son of James Donnithome, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Elizabeth Jane, 
pungest daughter of the Lte Rev. G. 
Moore, rector of Sowton— At St . G eorge's, 
Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col, W. H. Kemm, 
Bengal Army; to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late John Dolhel, Esq., of Jersey — 
At Hammersmith, W. McNair, Esq., £. I. 
Company’s Service, to Charlotte Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
B.thie— 14th, at Kensington, Mr. J. M. 
Geary, of Lichfield, New South Wales, 
to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. T. Hall, of Kenuington — 18th, 
at St. John’s church, Evan Lloyd, Esq. of 
Liverpool, and late of Bombay, to Sarah 
Louisa, 6tli daughter of E. Mumford, 
Esq. of London— 19th, at Cheltenham, 
Jas;. Home, Esq. of Cuinberlaud-street, ta 
'Louisa, eldest daughter of the late C. 
.Whalley, Eaq.' of Calcutta — 20th, at 

K nston-square, W. Sheffield, Esq. late 
adras Civil Service, to Jane Berkeley, 
daughter of Col. G. Cooper, Bengal Army 
—21st, at Qlewer, S. W. AUway Esq. of 
North Niblcy, to Jessy Violet Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. J. 
Veit^, Ifith regt. N. I. 

BXRTH.S. — In Connaught-square, the 
lady of Ohpt. G. Probyn, of a son. 

DEATHS.— 29th June, at sea, on his 
passage from St. Helena, Gilbert, son of 
the l£>v. G. Maleolfii, Rector of Todaii- 
ham— 28th July, at Tenby. Lieut. Col. 
E. Voyle, hie of Bengal Amy — 1st Aug. 
in London, KatWine, wife of Maj «Gen. 
John Ross, Licut.-Gov. of Guernsey, and 
only daughter of Sir R. Brownriug, Bart. 
—3rd, in London-street, G. l^wden, 
Esq. tormerly of the Mauritius— 6tb, 
dmmtdt Mr. B. R. Gregory, of the £x- 
amincr’ji Office, East Imlia House — 8th, 
in ^Somerset-street, General Sit John 
Doyle, Bait. G. C. B. K. C. Governor of 
of 6harlemont, Colonel of the 87th regt.— 
9Bi, at. East Barnet, by a fall from a 
oltoiae, Lieut. Col. Sir David Ogilby, late 
of the Madras Army— 2 1st, at Great 
Yannotttb, Barbara, widow of G. D. 
Guthrie, l^q. late of Bengal Civil Service 
— Irfdelp, at the Dingle^J^nk, near Liveif' 
pool, Margaret, wife of E. Cropper, Esq. 
and daugbW of Z. Macaulay, Eaq.— 22d, 
in Slamford-strae , West, G; Potter, Esq. 
of tiie IpeUa Hottsq. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST; OR INDIA, 
RUSSIA. AND PERSIA. 

The SO IWl>y supposed to hate been established, and in . 
the present day exercised, by Great Britain over the East is the 
subject of envy to the several nations of the world. A subject 
of such envy to others, what is it to Britain t This is a ques- 
tion which will occupy us. 

Let it be confessed. Great Britain has ever evinced an utter 
incapability of ap[ireciating' the gig^antic theme. She has never 
understood what India is to the nature of the link subsisting 
between them. The possession of India is a word on the lips 
indeed of every Englishman ; it is a vaunt that gratifies the 
pride — ^it is a jingling phrase, whose hollow murmur returns a 
pleasing echo to bis ear. But it is in the sound he rejoices, the 
aignijicalim is the point which escapes him. In proof of this 
assumption what are tlje elements of that system so gotgo^ 
ously termed — the sovereignty of Great Britain over the East ! 
If our assumption were inaccurate would the elements of that 
system be monstrous and insane as they are ? would that system 
continue the tissue that it is of rapine, do$potism and spolia-^ 
tion? Great Britain is incapable of appreciating the greatness of 
the subject, or she would have bestowed on it that attention 
which would have resulted in rendering herself glorious, and all 
Asia— free ! She would not have rivetted the chains of Hin- 
dostan, but have defied tyranny to the work of preserving them ; 
she would have sent up a shout that the East— the East— the 
clime of the first-born of literature, and science, and civili- 
zation, had emerged from bondage to liberty, and respired in 
the atmosphere of a new and almighty morn of regeneration and 
peace. This is what England ought to have-not what she 
has done ; what she has done is written in blood— with the 
characters of the sword ! * 

SaU India and Cot. Mag. Vol, viii. No. 47, Oet. *i C 
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If, however, ibe sovereig‘nty of the East be a subject of vaunt 
to have obtained, it must have been an object of ambition to re- 
tain. Is the latter possible? Eng^land dreams on, imagining' a 
chance to the contrary impossible; never was any bigotry so 
intense as the bigotry of prejudice ; it is this bigotry that 
plunges us into so many delusions. There are the scribblers of 
the hour who preach up alarm at the external invasion of our 
rule over India ; they profess a horror of Russia, a dread of the 
designs of that barbaric monster. This is crude, ^(^|ude a very 
child might be prepared against it. A child wouffl^Re, that of 
two enemies the more fearful is he who has advanced into the 
very bosom of the territory ; that the other who might advance, 
but who has not indeed moved a step even to its frontier is for 
the present, at least, an object of no terror, comparatively not 
worthy of a care. When, therefore, writers instance Russia as 
the enemy of our dread, they forget that a 'greater than Russia 
is there; they forget that the enemy w^e have more, and above 
all to fear is — India, India in herself, in her own bosom. 
Writers who suggest the scheme of raising Persia into a 
stockade, of running a line of fortitication along the Asiatic 
limits, at least of the Russian empire, must have permitted their 
minds to have become stultified through the preposterous pro- 
cess of their own extravagant cogitations. * Shall the barbarism 
of Russia eflect, what the enlightenment of Britain was no more 
than able to accomplish ? ^^Shall Russia succeed in bending a 
vorld beneath^its yoke, that is on the eve of laughing at the 
sway of England ? The Hindostan of the nineteenth century, 
let us be admonished, is not the Hindostun of former centuries 
No Mahomed, the Ghaynivede, could carry fire and devasta- 
tion into it now. That day is passed ! In spite of all our ma- 
chinations to the contrary yei a public grown up in India, 
a public which will brifig the question to the test, shall India 
be enslaved that Britain may preserve the eclat of her 
sovereignty over us, [or enfranchised that the millions which 
tread our soil may combine and add their energies to the work 

+ Vide, UnUed Service Journal tor I83t, called India, Russia, 

and Persia, and signefl An^Onicer of the Company.'* 
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of universal moral and political felicity ? ThelDneiny then, if 
enemy it can be so accounted, is India. To talk of Russia, and of 
her contending with iis, the possession of Asia is a delirium ; to 
erect barriers to the advance of Russia is to give ourselves to the 
induence of wine, a deleterious drug, which had upset all the 
bases of reason and ralionalily. ^We wish to maintain, not 
maintain, but prolong our sovereignty over Asia, we must fight, 
let us depend upon it, not against Russia, but against our own 
evil and abominable policy. India will be free, through us, or 
against us ; it is the mode only that is optional. 

Have we done any thing to cement the affections of India? 
Have we enhanced her prosperity, contributed to her happiness? 
No, but we have given her wretchedness and wisdom at the 
same lime. We have brought her under our power, but we have 
revealed to her the secret of controverting that power. Tyranny 
idhnnot flourish for ever, like all else in nature it carries with it 
the seeds of its own decay, in this reflection there is beautiful 
consolation, it instils a balm into the soul ! India has the spec- 
tacle of Europe before her ; she has a knowledge of its several 
systems of rule. Those countries, she observes, which arc most 
free, are those which are most ennobled. France, she sees, is 
the rival of Britain herself ; also, that she is so, through iho me- 
dium of her political institutions, that her government is repre- 
sentative, that her people are their own law^makers. On the 
contrary, Russia she perc<^ves, governed by the same principle 
by which herself is governed — the sword — is iu*barbarism ! That '' 
Spain and Portugal, too, are in states of horrible degradation, 
and Italy, under the will of Austrian dictatorship, grovelling as 
the dust. These things India has before her, and it is impossi- 
ble they should have escaped her observation. There is yet 
another fact which sho must have cagcrly^rasped. What is 
this, but the instance of America f America, even as herself, 
was^the slave of Britain ! Scarce!) is it credible, yet is it fact. 
Let India enquire, what is America now? Even, the rival of 
Britain ! There is something startling in this truth. Can 
India revert to it, without a strange and burning emotion ? 
From comparing the States of Europe with one another, she 
has, of course, come to compare them with herself. The 
result staggers her ; could it do otherwise when she contrasts 
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her stupendous resources with their contemptible means of 
greatness^ and their actual power with her own impotence I The 
coneeiousnees of degradation becomes the first step, then, to its 
cure. India has advanced this step ; she is working, however, 
slowly, yet surely to its second — what is that, but freedom from 
the subjugation of Britain ? 

In what light shall we regard those then, who, at such a 
crisis speak to us of the designs of Russia ? Docs not the insanity 
of the proceeding at once fail upon ais in its force ? Organise 
an army in Persia, say they, to protect India : and do this, not 
with the immense plunderings of the blessed company of Indian 
legislators, but with the money of the British people, in other 
words, let tlic conduct of the aflair rest A\ith the colonial de- 
partment of the government, and be brought to bear on a scale 
of the most ample, or least measuring expenditure! Convert 
Persia, in fact, into a British arsenal! Very facile surely, add 
for a very remunerative purpose — to protect India, to preserve 
India to our sceptre — India, who has it already in her ambition, 
to crush that sceptre into incalculable atoms! And, preserve 
India, for whom— for what ? for Britain nationally concerned ! 
how outrageous the falsehood! No, not for Britain, but 
for a small, miserable handful of mercenary monopolists, not 
even Englishmen, but Dutch stock jobbers, Spanish swindlers, 
and Russian, yes Russian mountebanks and serf drivers ! And 
for this all-exaltod purpose, levy arpiies, civilize a despotism 
into a free state, lavish British gold in torrents like Niagara, 
blast the happiness of a hundred million human beings, and make 
the very name of England a blister, or a scorn, or a reproach from 
East to West, from the North Pole *.0 the South. Admirable 
invention ! Admirable device in politics ! Sage statesmanship 
of the nineteenth century, worthy legislative aptitude in An 
<^cer of the company 

The sovereignty of Asia has been so long to os an 6mpty 
boast, that there is but time left to enquire how the good re- 
sulting from it might be real. We assert that India will never 
benefit so long as she remains the victim which she is. Her im- 
poverishment can never enrich ns. It is not by draining away 
lakhs for the emolument of individuals ; not by rendering her 
amazing resources available only to the grasp of a few sordid 
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speculators that Britain can derive advantage. The last charter, 
we aver, is an aggravation only of the tjemendous flagitiousness 
of the former charters: a means of burdening India more, in a 
pecuniary sense, and of tying the cords of her bondage closer in 
a political sense. That charter must be swept away as the 
sine qua non of the retention of our power over her for a single 
quarter of a century. They who know India best will acknow- 
ledge this, it is ^an unanswerable assertion, founded on facts 
evident to mathematical demonstration. Relaxation of her fis- 
cal system was her first w^ant. Can this be efiected under the 
terms of the recently modelled charter?^ We know, it cannot. 
Even a higher rate of tribute must be exacted, or where will be the 
dividend — the precious 10| percent. ? Mr. Grant has guaranteed 
it in the name of England ; if India cannot supply it, what is 
the alternative ? We interrupt ourselves not to answer. Be- 
sides, it was the company's China trade that liquidated the pub- 
lic expenses of India. At least, the company, asserted this, 
did they not? And esteeming the honour of that assertion, in 
what impossible circumstances does it not place, at this epoch the 
position of India. The unparellelled severities of her fiscal system 
relaxed, the next desideratum was encouragement to her agri- 
culture. This encouragement supposed two provisions ; first, 
laws for the protection of property ; secondly, improvements 
over the topical face of the country, ranking under the classifi- 
cation of roads, canals, ]|}ridges, to those other innumerably di- 
verse modes of enhancing the value of estates, and accelerating 
the progress of general cultivation. Now, the latter we are 
aware could only ensue through the direct instrumentality of 
British means — through colonization of India by Englishmen— 
through British enterprise, skill, capital, and industry. Does 
the charter open the field for colonization ? No. 

It is a truth universally familiar, that both Indian commerce 
and Indian manufactures have been destroyed by us. The con- 
sequence operates in the bosom of Hindostan herself; it has 
thrown immense masses of her population out of employ ; these 
wander forth victims to a miserable destitution. This is a 
feature, amidst the vast accumulation of her other sufferings, 
that can never be overlooked. The remedy was within grasp. 
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and yet it has been disreg:aTded ! the remedy was to direct her 
energies into other channels — ^into that of agriculture, and the 
various subsidiary ones arising from it. But the agricultural, 
like the other industrial sources of India, have been scorned : 
what her Cormorant-despots yearned after was the dead, not 
the living riches, gold which glittered to the eye, but vanished 
in the grasp. Thus India became the prey of the most aggra- 
vated species of evil, to sordid appetite, by which every natural 
sympathy is extinguished. 

With the other ))rospccts of which India looked to the reali- 
zation, nt the term of the last expiration of the charter, was 
undoubtedly the emancipation of her Press, '' If we have 
wronffs let us,'* say the Hindoos, at least alleviate them by 
the freedom of communicating them to one another; do not 
deny us, at least, this boon.*' There is no clause in the 
charter replying to the supplication ; the Press of India, even 
under circumstances more urgently calling for its freedom, is 
still enslaved ! The spirit of a Malcolm, it may be said, still 
animating the theory of our iron rule.” 

Such, then, being the prospects of India, for a period, as it is 
intended, of forty years ! has she any motive but to summon her 
might about her, and bid defiance to British sovereignty ere the 
revolution of a quarter cycle add the wrinkles of later woes to 
her brow? Has she any motive but to trample on the yoke 
which galls her, and to throw her slavery to the winds ? And 
.while this is in progress, silently, but certainly in progress, shall 
Great Britain be inveigled into schemes for exhausting her 
treasure in promoting the hopes of individuals, in equipping 
armies, and after allowing Poland Ir stream with the rich 
blood of her heroism, commence a struggle with Russia, for 
the arid hills and burned up deserts of barbarism-ridden Persia? 
Shall Britain do this, and ^e a scoff, a jibe ? 

If Britain have treasure to lavish, and, without a doubt, trea- 
sure to overllowing, actually she possesses, let her assign it to 
an object worthy of the greatness of the age and of herself— 
viz., a facilitated intercourse between Europe and the East. 
Instead of twenty thousand, let her pour out pounds, and riches 
adequate to the exigencies of such a splendid design, and instead 
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of frittering' away moments in.questioning the perils of one route, 
let her embrace that which the experience of navigation has 
ascertained to be guarded from them, and free to the widest 
scope of enterprise, ^oam communication with the countries 
of the East wlil be, at all events, in results less ludicrous than 
a blockade of the Asiatic frontiers of Russia. 


ON THE ABORIGINES OF NEW HOLLAND. 

To which of the five varieties of the human race, into which 
Blumenbach, then Laurence, and others, in whole hosts of the 
philosophers of the day, have divided the groat family of man* 
belong the imiltilarions tribes peopling the shores and wastes 
of New Holland 'Mie question has been often asked, but to 
an end so little satisfactory, that it has left many minds in scep- 
ticism whether they derive their origin from any of those 
branches, or are a genus, new, distinct, and, indeed, indigenous 
to the very regions they are now met prowling over. Whence 
did they come — whence could they come '? Arc they of Asiatic, 
American, Ethiopian, or European derivation/ If so, what in 
their aspect, language, traditions, customs, assimilates them to 
any of those orders, or alfords ;in instance where solid reason 
could justify the most feeble compurison ? 

The New Hollander is the last link in the chain of humanity ; 
with him it terminates ; we grope in the dark, tracing aught 
beyond him. How singular the view he enables one to take of 
the faculties of the species in the first cradle of their incipi- 
ency. How strange the distance that separates him from the 
developed powers of the European! Yet, the New Hollander is 
not quite beyond the pale of the symf)athy of the ranks in civili- 
zation; he can smile, he can look Joyous, his eye has become 
moist with tears, his affections aie capable, of being enkindled, 
be has children, and he cherishes ihem ; there are the patriarchs 
of his tribe that he looks up to vith unconscious reverence ; he 
is unsophisticated ; the little light that dawns over the drear 
caverns of his moral nature, at least, is not dimmed by super- 
stition ; he erects temples to no God ; in the darkness of his 
freedom he wanders forth, quailing before no invisible, inward 
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power ; shrinking from no shadow ; careless of the past, and 
without consternation for the future. The lightning, indeed, ter- 
rifies him, and as it comes he creeps away into the gloom of some 
sea-hollowed cave ; and the thunder do*ubtless makes his heart 
faint, and his mutterings low ; but its peal lost among the hills, 
his dismay vanishes, and its memory returns neither as a menace 
nor a denouncement. The New Hollander, then, is blinded by 
no bigotries ; superior, at least, to the earth’s fanatics, he raises 
no altars, that he may pour out upon them the libation of his 
brother’s blood ; he is possessed by no demon of hate to the 
tribes he meets daily in his course ; he reviles them not as here- 
tics, execrates them not because the Deity of their worship is 
not his. 

The New Hollander is a savage, without the faintest tincture 
of the cruelty of the savage. The first impulses of his nature 
bave ever exhibited themselves in kindliness. He caresses even 
his dog with a look of pity and condolence. But he is a savage 
in the paucity of his wants ; he has no desires, no call beyond 
the gratification of his present hunger and thirst. Like the 
bushman of Africa, he provides no shelter from the inclemency 
of the season He lives under the barque of trees, or beneath 
the shelving of rocks. The kangaroo is the epicurean morceau 
of his repast; in its absence he feeds oii moss, or worms, and at 
times the mere foliage and stems of trees. This extremity, how- 
ever, occurs when he is a wanderer through the inland forests of 
. his domain ; when he wends his way along the coasts, he luxu- 
riates on a redundance of delicious fish. Tn his search for this 
dainty, he is dexterous, and may rank as an angler of scientific 
attainment ; he is assisted, too, by wor>en, who afterwards share 
with him equally in the spoil-*-a characteristic trait of his supe- 
rior urbanity to all other grades in savage life. What the New 
Hollander has become from contact with the refuse of a Bri- 
tish population is a further question. That with a larger evi- 
dence of his humanity, his fiercer and more malevolent passions 
have been called into action, there is no doubt. He has learned 
the language and the habits of the most dissolute of Europeans, 
but this is no argument against his capacity of improvement 
On the contrary, ij; is a demonstration of the fact, setting to 
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flig'lit the h;vpothesis that he is an unimprovable, incapable, inert 
mass of brute, without an admixture of the qualities of human 
nature. But it is a race which we of the nineteenth century 
have seen, but of which no evidence may exist to gratify the 
curiosity of posterity. A hard-hearted policy is fast eifecting 
the ruthless work of their extermination, and in Van Dieman’s 
Land, more especially, they have been swept away, till scarce 
a vestige of them greets the eye. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s term of governorship being on the eve of 
expiration, active negociations are already on foot relative to 
the election of a new Viceroy over our Indian presidencies* 
Among the candidates put forward as likely to succeed his lord- 
ship are — The Duke of Richmond, Lord Palmerston, Lord Dur- 
ham, Earl Munster, and Mr. C. Grant. 

Of these, there is one whom we might be inclined to single 
as worthy of the distinguished honour, and probable to fulfil the 
arduous functions of that exalted station with an accession of 
credit to himself, and benefit to the millions whom it would 
bring under his guidance. This is Lord Durham. Lord Durham 
stands alone, the only man of the day fit for the helm of such a 
government. Let us inquire what is the aspect, at this moment, 
of our Asiatic political landscape ? Dark, let it be replied, and 
troublous enough. Whalf is its state of parties? Anarchical ; 
never in any period or condition of society xras it more so. The 
influence which has effected this, is the weak, plodding, pulse- 
less, stubborn, unenergetic career of Lord Bentinck. No one, 
has looked into the circumstances of India, will doubt the 
former, and none cognizant of the events of bis lordship’s admi- 
nistration, can refuse assent to the latter. The highest antici- 
pations were entertained of his lord:>hip,but he has disappointed 
them. Lord Bentinck is a whig and whig, of course, signifies 
whatever is contemptible in theory and disgustful in practice* 
Whig politics for India, less than for any other order of things 
under heaven, will answer. Lord Bentinck is obnoxious to 
the civilians of the service, from his pretensions to the, impos- 
sible to be defined, school of aoi-doieant constitutional like* 

*02 
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rah ; lie is hateful to the military, from the robbery to which 
basely lie lent himself the instrument in the affair of the “ half- 
batta\^* and he is obnoxious, not only obnoxious but hateful ; 
not only hateful, but insufferable, to the countless myriads of 
the whole body of the natives, from the officious zeal with 
which, from the first, he jiretended to espouse their cause, and 
the shameless treachery with which, to the last, he has repudi- 
ated it. Even the libcraU of Calcutta, and even the sycojiliant 
and dribbler, and straitened heart, and straitened intellect of 
that CoryphoBUs of the Calcutta liberals — the Ilvrkaru, at 
leng-tfi had turned its tail upon, trailing over him the fetid 
slime of its obloquy and abuse. Lord Rcntinek professed to set 
llie press of Bengal fuee; but liis vvhiggism oozing out at 
every joint of his administration, it was his first act to goad it 
by puerile thrcalcnings of prosecution, and then incarcerate it 
under heavier restraints. What Lord Bentinck, in his eastern 
rule, has done of ill is very facile to call into array ; but what 
of good, puzzles the judgment for the adduction of a solitary 
illustration. The abolition of the suttee rite, was by an ordi- 
nance, it is true, of his government, but to no government let 
the merit of that act redound, while lives the memory of the il- 
liiatrious Ram Mohiin Roy ; like Catholic emancipation, by the 
Duke of Wellington, its abolition was a necessity of the times, 
accelerated by the ardourof that great philanthropical champion, 
whose name we cite. The abolition df that rite was the work, 
then of any save Lord Bentinck ; it was an act which must have 
passed the Bengal legislature before, had accident postponed 
his lordship's then arrival at the seat of government. Of any 
other measure worthy to win upon our regard, not a vestige ex- 
ists. It w’as a period of peace, when a great principle of re- 
form might have been carried through the entire spirit of the 
governing system, but his Lordship was incompetent to such a 
purpose of energy, and such an action of magnanimity ; he al- 
lowed years to melt under the sorry sway of a lethargic, blight- 
ing, and intolerant sceptre, blasting all men to despair, ani- 
mating none to hope, protracting the horrors of a fiscal 
scheme, without parallel, for the ingenuity of its torturings, of 
a judicial regime wilhout precedent for the enormity of its in- 
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lliclion of inju!>tia\ ajjd of a poUly, in its universal clitiraotcr, 
sliitnped with the features of a stiUeu, dark, and malevolent des- 
potism. To regret that such an epoch is at its close, would 
be infatuation or fraud. 

But it is to the subject of his successor that wo no.v a(.l(Uvss 
ourselves. With reg'ard to the first on our li^t, or ratlicrou that 
of the government, viz., the Duke of Riclimond, the mere idea 
of the appointment of such a man to such a post is propo.'slcrous. 
In the name of heaven, what capacity for tli^ rule of such an 
empire has his Grace evinced.^ That he hast operated certain 
beneficial alterations in the adminlstfatlon of his post office 
duties has nothing to say to the fitness of his character for the 
government of India. Besides, it is not only the existence of 
neg/raVe proof that rises again.st him, but of posilivc : in the 
last session of the reformed parliament the Duke of Uichmond 
opposed, succc.s.si VC measures of the most salutary tendency .sent 
up to the Peers, by the united voice of the Mouse of Commons. 
The Duke of Uichmond protested against the amelioration of the 
crimiunl code: on tliat subject his resistance, above all, was the 
most strenuous. Is his Grace of Uichmond, then, the rightful 
successor in the brilliant sole of wielding the sceptre of the 
East ? 

Again, Lord Palmerston — the very thought is a paralysis ? 
What, Lord Palmerston su])reme ruler of India! A man who 
has upset the whole foreign relations of the British empire; a 
weak, vain, irresolutef, inflated, curl-scented aristocrat, without 
a particle of the strong intellect of rough-shod jogging-on’ 
John Bull, or even the dignity of genuine toryism. Lord Pal- 
merston, indeed ! the government might as well talk of Lord 
Ellcnhorough ! 

But next, and comes tlie Earl of Munster. The sou of a 
King; forsooth, then a prodigy!^ Beit so, but Lord Munster 
will not play the cute of Governor of India, The Earl of 
Munster has fought campaigns in India, and written a book on 
India ; but, for all this, Lord Munster is not the man, under a 
political joint stock, lOA per cent, company of LeaJenhall- 
street directors to give the local impulsion to such a great and 
intricate machine as that of our government over India. If the 
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hope have illumined the hereditary dullness of the horizon of 
his Lordship’s mind, let him fly from the illusion, for ignis 
fatuus it must bo to allow him on to a sloug’h of disappointment 
or dismay. 

Finally, and the personage on the tapis is the present presi- 
dent of the Board of ControL No, rather let the rule of Lord 
W. Bentinck live and be extended to an eternal epoch, than that 
Charles Grant be summoned to convert the solemnity of such a 
calling into the farthest modifleations of the ridiculous and gro' 
tesque. Who is it will presume to give to Charles Grant— 
India ? Who will venture to breathe the suggestion even on 
desert air ? It is impossible ! Let every act of his Board career 
be advanced, and not an act but will array itself against him. 
It is im])Ossible ! Never can Charles Grant, at least, become 
the curse (greater than he already is) of a hundred millions of 
the human race. 

We recur again, then, to our first choice, as the only appro- 
priate representative of British Majesty in Hindostan, viz.. 
Lord Durham. The question, however, is, will this Nobleman 
accept, should the seals of that high office be pro fibred to him ? 
As the flood-tide of public opinion now set^ in, it is the premier- 
ship of England, that seems so nearly on the eve of being ac- 
corded to him ? The preference, perhaps, could cost him no 
hesitation in point of choice, but still, India, let his Lordship 
not overlook is a splendid field, and worthy, doubtless, of the 
. scope of the most transcendent genius that ever fell to the lot of 
the most consummate statesman. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Our determination to expose and drag before the bar of public 
opinion in this country, all such acts of injusti e, oppression, and 
persecution on the part of those in the exercise of authority, in 
our Eastern possessions, has been sufficiently evidenced by the 
proofs which our pages, from the first commencement of our la- 
bours amply aflbrd ; and in this spirit we have boldly and fear- 
lessly brought forward certain late proceedings of Sir Robert 
O'Callaghan the Compiander-in-chief at Madras, in our two last 
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numbers ; scandalous and outrageous in their character, and cal- 
culated to diminish and impair that confidence and good-will 
which should everexist between an army and its chiel. 

We have already alluded to the case of young llieru, who 
fell a vicliin to the malignant and vindictive spirit under which 
he was consigned by Sir R. O'Callaghan to disgrace and degra- 
dation, in defiance of two acquittals, pronounced by those who 
were appointed to try him. In spite of these acquittals Sir 
Robert, for reasons which cannot be considered iu any way jus- 
tifiable, under a plea of referring the matter to the Court of 
Directors, suspends the officer legitimately aequiltedf and sends 
him to reside in some distant part of the country. — Good God ! 
Is this a power really possessed by Commauders-iii-chicf? It it 
is, what officer of the whole Indian Army, if unfortunately he 
ho happens not to be in favor at Head Quarters, can insure to 
himself any certainty of not being, at one time or other, held up 
to public scorn, to degradation and to ruin, '' pending a refer- 
ence to the Court of Directors, although, like Ensign 
Hiern, he may have been tried by his equals and fully ac- 
quitted 

Such a power being vested in any Commander-in-chief iu 
our own Eastern possessions, we consider to be higgly impolitic 
and dangerous in th^ extreme, and in the hands of individuals 
like Sir R. O. Callaghan and his advisers, we are well assured 
will lead to the most mischievous and destructive consequences. 
The case of Ensign Hiern, may be the case of every other 
officer, and a strong feeling, therefore, of abhorrence and disgust 
has been created throughout the whole of the Madras army, at 
a proceeding so violently opposdd to every principle of justice 
and mercy. For the present we give the following extracts 
from one of the numerous letters we have received upon this 
and other of the infamous proceedings at Madras, to shew what 
that feeling is, and to bring to light a course of conduct on the 
part of Sir R. O’Callaghan, n sending documentary evidence to 
this country not produce at the trial — evidence which the 
prisoner had no opportunity to rebut or answer, and in which it 
was intended to consummate his ruin, be that evidence true or 
false. 
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« Madras, I5th March, 1834. lii regard tu Ilierii's case and lamentable 
fate, the apathetic manner in which the Court of Directors noticed his 
death, so notoriously produced by his infamous treatment after trial 
and acquittal, disappointed and dbgiisted the whole army. Their dis- 
]>atch on this subject, that is, so much of it as his persecutors here chose 
to publish, was considered by every one to evince the most cold hearted 
feelings for the event, with the most shameful contempt for justice, and 
to surrender us up most entirely to a reign of terror. Tbe^e were 
matters you will recollect connected with that trial, ^hich the army at 
large had every right to expect, would be dispassionately reviewed, 
and impartially decided on by the Home Powers, notwithstanding the 
poor fellow's unhappy decease; and (he unjust, cold, and inulignilied 
manner in which the Honourable Court availed themselves of that sad 
event, to avoid publicly expressing an opinion against Sir R. O'Cal- 
logbari and hib hated court-martial advisers, did indeed sink them iin- 
ineasurahJy low in Indian public opinion. It has since become known, 

by a letter now rapidly circulating through the army, from in 

Loudon, to Hiern's friend here, that the India House by no means 

appiove<i of Sir Robert's illegal and tyrannic proceedings* and would 
have, contrary to his views and wishes, continued the verdicts of the 
court-martial, but forthe support which the tyrant crew, unhappily for 
us, met with in the all-controlling India Board ; where the opinions 
and decisions of the Court of Directors were opposed with singular per- 
tinacity. One paragraph of this letter, now so eagerly sought after 
and perused by all ranks, discloses such truly atrocious conduct on the 
part of Hir Robert, and those who draw nphts courts-martial remarks 
and minutes, that 1 will transcribe it for you, in the hope that you will 
have some opportunity of laying it before the home public, (o shew them 
to what a state of despotic rule we are being now brought, and what 
villainy.is practised hy those who now govern us, to carry through their 
arbitrary acts 3 fur, can any less forcible teriii than villainy correctly 
designate such conduct as this letter from Loudon discloses in the fol- 
lowing paragraph,'' — 

« London, 1st Aug. 1838, Hiern’s aged father and his family 

bore the alllictive stroke of his death bclter'lhan could have been ex- 
pected— with less agitation than his preceding troubles. They were 
informed, more or less, how the beam vacillate i for or against him, 
through every stage of the discussion of the qiieslion before the Home 
authorities. Sanguine and apparently well ?*^‘iMiretl hopes were some- 
times overwhelmed with despair, which was again dispersed by bright 
promises of a harmless escape from his most formidable persecution. 
The Directors were throughout zealous to give him justice j but the 
Controllers were desirous to do their nominee, O' a pleasure, 
yet wishing to save his dignity without ruining his victim. At /irst they 
wei^e for depriving lliern of a step; but against even ibat the Directors 
forcibly demurred. While it lay referred back a second time before 
the Control Board, with the Directors w arm intercession for the con- 
firmation of the verdictof acquittal; what will you think of the atrocious 
malignity of your w orthy Commander-in-chief in sending home a sup- 
plementary collection of documents of extra judiiial and extra oiBcial 
ovidciice against the defendant—eYidencci such as from its character 
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aM»l worthlo'snoss, thev dared not olTer on the trial whore Ilieriioould 
h.i ve met it, and such as he— the IfomurabU Sir R. O'Calla^rhait— oouM 
only have tidied up by moans of the betrayal of the cunfideiice of private 
an I fri« 5 ndly conversations- Thus your Cliief prefers a charge against a 
iM 111, and orderi* him to bo tried by ii court-martial— selects the court, 
ami iiuminatos the Judge Advocate to be prosecutor— disapproves of the 
man's ac(]uitta 1 — orders him to be tried again — disallows his second 
accpiittal — libels and degrades him — and finally appeals tliroiigli secret 
despatches (for their ooiiteufs were never communicated to I lie rn in 
India, or to his friends here) to tlie higlier'powers in England inter- 
ceding for bis dismissal ; but, despairing that the goodness of his causo 
bears any proportion t<i the iineteracy of hisniulice, he, Honourable 
Sir R. O'Gallaghan, meanly strives to eke out hiscai^e by reporting what 
he dared not olfer against the prisoner on the trial, what, even if true, 
lie had no business to be cognisant of, and could not have been cogiiisaut 
of, throiigli honourable [means ! — Could Beelzebub have carried further 
he climax of hunting one down to destruction i — He sought bis inarfce<l 
ejuarry, like a poacher, with grey hounds and hounds of bceiit, and with 
ambushed riflemen, set about his secret tracks, seeking blood by 
every means, fair or foul, such as an honourable sportsman must repro- 
bate with disgust and disdain. But the poor victim has escaped his 
f.tiigs, has mocked his pursuer, and hasroiind refuge where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. Had the India Board 
persevered in deciding, in however slight degree, against the verdict 
of the court by which he was tried, his friends had determined to liave 
Mifnnitlcd the ca^o to parliunuMil in i\ rouched in the sir unyest 

possible Uinyu.i^v to expose the despot,** 


TFIK LA-NGI AGE OF JAPAN. 

The experiment of a monopoly of the navigrition of the oceans 
beyond the Atlantic has been tried by England for tlic pe riod 
of two centuries and a half, and it has failed most miserably ; 
factory after factory has been broken up, each proving to itstdf 
to be equally disgraceful and ruinous to the nation. Now, 
England permits mis.sionaries to visit her Indies; as a kind of first 
fruits of their pious aud valuable labours, we introduce to our 
readers, a work which will do more to open a trade with Japan, 
than the East India Company ever <|id. It is entitled, — “ An 
English and Japanese and Japanese and English vocabulary, 
compiled from Native works by W. H. Modhiirst ; — Batavia, 
printed by lithography, the 2nli of March, IB3(), and it is in- 
scribed to his Excellency, J.vandon Bosch, the Governor-Gene- 
ral of Netherland’s India, 8vo. pp. viii. and 341. We cannot do 
better than allow the author to speak for himself.-Inlrodnctinn. 
— Tlie following compilation with diffidence olleied lo Ihc 
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public, principaHy because the author has never been in Japan, 
and has never had an opportunity of conversing: with the na- 
tives; but having:, throug:h the kindness of several grentlemen 
from Japan, obtained the s]g:ht of some native books, particu- 
cularly in the Japanese and Chinese character combined, the 
author has been enabled from knowledge of the latter 
language, to compile ibo following vocabulary. That 
it contains faults he is aware, and that it comes far short 
of what is requisite, he is ready to acknowledge ; but he 

is, at the same time, conscious of having strictly followed 
the best native works within his reach, and of having 
spared no pains to render it as a first attempt tolerable. The 
printing needs a thousand excuses ; but it must be remembered 
that the work has been executed at a lithographic press, by a 
self-taught artist, and in a warm climate, where the lithography 
often fails ; also that the whole has been written by a Chinese, 
who understands neither English nor Japanese; added towdiich, 
being in a colony, it was found impossible to obtain sufficient 
paper of a like sort, or of an uniform quality to suit the litho- 
graphy. Notvifithstanding ell this, it was thought belter to 
print it under the compiler’s eye, rather than by sending it in 
M.S, to Europe, to run the risk of unnumbered fauUs, from the 
illegibility of a hand-writing, or the unskilfulness of a com- 
positor. 

The title of Vocabulary has been preferred to that of Dic- 
tionary, as the w^ork docs not profess to include every word in 
either language ; the second part, however, contains nearly 
seven thousand words, and might bavr l^cen increased to dou- 
ble that number, had many terms of Chinese origin been intro- 
duced, or others about which some doubt exi^ted ; as it is, the 
utmost caution has been used, scarcely a word being admitted 
which has not bad two 6r more native authorities to warrant 

it, and all those European terms being excluded which could 
not have their counterpart in an Asiatic tongue. Thus a mere 
vocabulary has been produced, and one, too, of few pretensions 
and many defects, but, such as it is, the compiler casts it upon 
the indulgence of the public, hoping that it will not be hardly 
dealt with. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

Army of India. 

Including a Reference also to the information contained in the 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence. 

{Continued from JVb, 46, page 259.) 

Native 6(i3. The number of natives employed in 

India in each year, from 1793 to 1830, is stated in the second 
column of the tabic, under the head European and Njitivc 
Troops,” of this synopsis. 

5(54. By referring* to the return, appendix (A.), No. 2, the 
number of natives, commissioned, non-commissioned, and 
privates, employed in India in each branch of service in each 
year, from 1813 to 1830, will appear upon inspection. The 
expense of the same may also bo g'athercd from the return in 
appendix (A.), No. 3; and the numbers and expouvse for each 
presidency, during^ the same period, may bo ascertained from 
the succeeding returns, appendix (A.), Nos. 4 to 39. 

565. The particular organization of the native corps of each 
presidency, will be seen by a reference to tho returns adverted 
to, under the head ” Organization' * of this synopsis. 

50C. The information aflbrded hy the several witnesses, in 
relation to the native army, may he conveniently arranged in 
reference to what is stated by them regarding the mode in which 
it is recruited, and the description of men of which it is com- 
posed : its fidelity to the state, and how far it may be depended 
upon in case of popular insurrection or foreign invasion. The 
duties respectively discharged hy the European and native 
officers. How far the existing inducemints are sufficient to 
attach the native officers to tho servir.e, and whether they could, 
with propriety and advantage, be admitted to higher rank, 
including what is stated in relation to the appointment of 
aidcs-de-camp, and the method which has sometimes been 
adopted of rewarding distingui.shed service by the grant of a 
palanquin, the appointment of kiliedars of forts, and the occa- 
sional grant of medals and dth .*r honorary distinctions. The 
rank and denomination of native officers, the^ rules by which 
their promotion is regulated, and the degree of communication 
subsisting between the European officers and the native officers 
and men. The duties of adjutant and quartermaster, and inter- 
preter of a native corps, and of the Europeanmon-commissioiied 
staff. The pensions and retired allowances of native soldiers. 

East Jndia and CoL Mag, VoL. viri. No. 47, Ovtofur, 2 I) 
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and provision for those incapable of further active service, in 
some instances by grants of land. Any further information in 
relation to the internal economy of native corps not specified 
above. 

307. The whole sepoy army of Bengal is drawn from the 
company's provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few ex- 
ceptions. Under the Madras and Bombay presidencies the 
sepoys are taken from all the provinces indiscriminately. There 
has never been any dilBcuIty in recruiting in Bengal. Maho- 
medans and Hindoos are intermingled. The northern tribes, 
from which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly drawn, are stated to 
be, both morally and physically, a much finer race than that from 
which the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys are 
born soldiers, the Madras are taught to be so. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponde- 
rate ; among the Madras sepoys there is a much larger propor- 
tion of Mahomedans, and Hindoos of the lower castes. 
Mutinies are of less frequent occurrence among the Bengal 
than among the Madras sepoys. No bounty is paid to a sepoy 
on enlistment. 

368. At one time, just before the conquest of Mysore, there 
was great difficulty found in procuring recruits at Madras, and 
maintaining the battalions in a complete state The desertions 
were frequent. This induced the Madras government, with 
the sanction of the Court, to increase the pay of the native 
troops at Madras from five to seven rupees a month. This has 
produced a difference between the pay qf the Bengal and 
Madras sepoy, which exists to the present moment. There was 
also difficulty in recruiting the Madras army in 1806 arid 1807 ; 
but there is no difficulty at the present lime. Mussulmans are 
not so frequently enlisted now as formerly. They obtain pre- 
ferable employment in other ways ; such as in provincial courts 
of justice, for instance. 

569. At Bombay, during the war in 1817-18, there was a 
difficulty in obtaining a^ufficient number of recruits within that 
presidency, and many were enlisted from Hindoostan. No 
difficulty, however, is apprehended in future. Recruits are en- 
listed from the age of 18 to 22 in time of peace ; in war, as old 
as. 25. Recruit boys are a most useful establishment, from 
which are obtained the best uon-commissioned officers in the 
service. The practice of enlisting these boys attaches both 
parent and son to the service. Five thousand men could be 
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raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months. The Bombay 
troops are stated to best adapted for infantry. 

570. It is a common saying* among^ natives of rank, that 

Wc (the Europeans) have taught the mean to beat the 

noble.,'* Capt. Macan thinks that we shall always have good 
troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which 
(he says) is of much greater importance than any imaginable 
perfection of discipline. The attachment to the service he con- 
siders to be less than it was formerly, in consequence of a dimi- 
nution in its advantages and importance. The sepoy was never 
much imbued with notions of loyalty, and if discharged from 
our ranks, would not hesitate to take service wherever he could 
better himself. The discontents of the sepoys are stated by 
Capt. Macan to be artfully worked on by brahmins or priests, 
who never, in his opinion, should have been enlisted in our 
ranks ; for no man (be says) who possesses a character superior 
to that which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, although he 
may have disgraced himself before the enemy, is still venerated 
by his companions in arms, can be fit for the military service. 
Captain Macan, however, states that the fancy for brahmins has 
almost entirely ceased, and that wc are getting rid of them as 
fast as we can. 

571. Sir J. Malcolm, in speaking of the natives of the Bom- 
bay army, states, that the Hindoostanee men, though in size, 
appearance, and perhaps in a certain degree of military pride, 
superior to the Konkanecs and Deccanees, the latter are more 
patient under privation and fatigue, more easily subsisted and 
managed, and in bravery to be fully their equals. The Bombay 
army is at present (1830) composed of HindOostanees, 12,476 , 
Konkanees, 10,015; Deccanees, 1 ,910. 

572. 'Mf the encouragements now given are continued to 
the men of the Bombay provinces, there will not in future be 
occasion to have recourse to other countries for recruits. 

673. 1 regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much 

cherished by the men, and considered by the officers. There 
• arc no prejudices and pretensions that will be found so inju- 
rious, if not resisted, as those minor ones of caste, if they receive 
more attention than is due to them. When, as frequently 
happens, (brahmins) solicit their European superiors to classify 
sepoys, and to place sentries in a manner that will prevent the 
inconvenience of their washing or being offensive, they should 
he told the soldier is ennobled by his occupation, and that they 

2 d2 
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iDijEjrht leave the public service, if the proximity to any of those 
employed in it was insufferable. 

574. 1 have served with and commanded native troops of 

Beng-al, Madras and Bombay, and 1 have hardly a choice. They 
have different qualities, but with good ofbeers they are all ex- 
cellent troops. 1 should dislike to see any serious change in 
their composition, farther than was dictated by a gradual change 
of circumstances.’^ 

675. Sir T. Pritzler states, that the sepoy of the Madras 
army is alight active man, not equal in appearance to the sepoy 
of Bengal, but certainly likely to endure much more fatigue.” 
Ho adds, '' sepoys never desert, because corps generall}' consist 
of an assemblage of families.” 

57(5. Col. Salnioiid states, that “ the Bengal troops are Hin- 
doostances, the INIadras Deccanees, and the Bombay troops a 
mixture of both.” 

677. Capt. Page thinks that corps should be formed of every 
variety of caste and religion.” 

578. Capt. Grant Diifl* recommends that the Hindoos of the 
Bombay army should never exceed onc-fourth. 

570 . The natives of some parts of the Madras territory are 
stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be better soldiers than others ; but 
all are, in his opinion, very excellent sepoys.” The infantry 
ho states to be as good as it possibly can be; the cavalry to 
be good, but capable of further improvement. He entertains 
doubts both as to the efficiency of the native artillery, and also 
as to the policy of making them efficient. 

580. Ca[>t. Macan thinks that our^ native armies are infinitely 
superior to any native army that ever appeared in India, and 
fully capable (if Ibeir fidelity and attachment is preserved) to 
cope with any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the 
plains of India. 

581. If called upon to meet an European enemy in the north 
of India, Mr. Mackenzie thinks that they might fail, partly from 
want of physical strength, and partly from the want of moral 
energy. Sir Lionel Smith says, they will always follow Eu- 
ropeans, and do their duty well when they are well led.” All 
the evidence tends so show that the Native troops are well af- 
fected to the go^ crument. 

582. Captain Macan’s testimony in their favour is somewhat 
qualified. He says. In case of foreign invasion, 1 think they 
might still be depended on, unless under great reverses at the 
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onset, ivheQ artful and flattering^ overtures from an enemy, and 
more particularly if u Mahomedati, might bo alteiuicd with 
doubtful consequences, unless efiicient means are taken to re-> 
new the attachment which formerly existed between the sepoy 
and his officer.” Ho afterwards says: The native troops 
would remain faithful, so long at least as we were victorious, 
paid them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated 
them with conMderation and kindness.” Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
believes that their attachment to the service rests chiefly upon 
the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent 
comfort which it secures to them. 

583. Our military force in India is considered by Mr. Russell 
to be the sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the go-* 
vernment. This, he says, has been too much overlooked. 

Towards the Eurof»eaii officers, a short-sighted system of 
economy has been prosecuted, injurious in the lirst instance to 
the army, and in its consequences to tho government ; and with 
respect to tho sepoys, much of that care which ought to have 
been bestowed on securing their attachment and improving 
their efficiency has been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention 
to outward forms.” The system, however, he admits has been 
improved. He considers that “ tho best means of warding off 
danger consists in a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both 
of the European officers and native soldiers.” 

581. Tho native solcfier is temperate in his habits, and easily 
managed : but bis feelings are strong, and much depends on 
the conduct towards him of his European officer ; but his feel- 
ings are generally those bf attachment. 

585. Capt. Balmain states what he deeii^s to be the cause of 
the noD-attachnient of the natives to the service, and dwells on 
the impolicy of frequent changes in the dress of tho soldiery. 

688. Sir H. Wor^ley considers the native army as rather de- 
teriorated from what it was. The natives seem to him to 
have lost much of their characteristic purity and simplicity of 
manners, by which their moral and milftary virtues were formerly 
enhanced. They are, neverthcie.is, the most orderly, respectful , 
and obedient soldiers in the world.” Sir H. Worsley has 
offered some suggestions calculated, in his opinion, to promote 
and cherish the fidelity and attachment of the native army.” 

587. Major Wilson remarks, that Native troops are capable 
of the greatest devotion, with skill, confidence, and ability : 
and the various histories of our military transactions in India 
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abound in such proofs.*’ When commanded with judgement, 
they have " emulated the courage and enterprise of the British.” 

Col. Salmond regards the native infantry as the stand- 
ing police force of the country, yet ready to be withdrawn for 
systematic military purposes when wanted.” He suggests 
whether'^ it would not be wiser to discountenance, rather than 
enforce or encourage the retention of subsidiary armies by 
native powers.” 

589. Sir J. Malcolm observes, ” The native troops constitute 
the real strength of our empire. Some may think otherwise. 
1 must, however, state, that all my recent experience confirms 
the opinions I have elsewhere stated.” 

«590. Regarding the duties respectively discharged by the Eu- 
ropean and native officers, it is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir 
T. Reynell, that the European officer who commands in the 
fiel.d, or at field exercise, is responsible for the arming, clothing, 
and payment of the men, and that he seldom moves hut with 
his own company, or a number equivalent thereto. The 
European officer of a company also investigates the complaints 
of the men before submitting them to the commanding officer 
for decision. The native officer does all the smaller duties of 
the camp or station. 

591. Native officers are generally the oldest sepoys of the 
corps raised to those ranks by seniority, combined with charac- 
ter, without reference to caste; the lugbest rank they can 
attain is that of siibadar-major. Tho present inducement, in 
respect to promotion. Sir J. Nicolls considers sufficient to at- 
tach the native officers permanently lo the service ; but he 
thinks the pay of jemadars should be increased. 

592. Mr. Elphinstoiie recommends that native officers should 
continue to be promoted by seniority, aiid that ” there should 
be many different grades, that promotion may never stop till 
the men are worn out.” 

593. In another of the replies to the circular it is suggested, 
that the subadar-major per regiment should be extra to the 
establishment of stibadara, and that an additional subadar-major 
or subadar-captain per regiment, also extra to the establishment 
of subadars, should be allowed. These officers to have occa- 
sionally the charge of a vacant troop or company, with a por- 
tion of the command allowance. 

594. Capt. Page considers the appointment of subadar-major 
as a ** revival, under a different name, of the old appointment 
of commandant.” 
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595. Major Wilaon recommends that one-sixth of the vacan- 
cies among native officers should be given to the sons of native 
gentlemen. ^ 

69(1. A native aide-de-camp, might, in the opinion of Sir J. 
Nicolls, be attached with advantage to each general officer on 
the staff. Lieut.-Col. Watson concurs in this opinion. Sir T. 
Reynell speaks rather doubtfully on the subject. SirT. Pritsler 
not only recommends such an appointment as an encouragement 
to the natives, but he adds, 1 never could do my duty in tho 
fleld without assistance of that description *' Sir J. Malcolm 
remarks as follows : " 1 have never known any attached to Go- 
vernors-^General or Governors ; but the native ollicers belong- 
ing to their body-guards may be considered as personal staff. 
The native aides-de-camps have been for many years past very 
common and usual in the Madras establishment. Two native 
aides-dc-camp accompanied Sir T. Hisiop during the war of 
1817 and 1818, and one, if not both, of these have continued 
with the subsequent commanders-in-chief of Fort St. George, 
Sir A. Campbell and Sir G. Walker. A subadar of native ca- 
valry of very high character was aide-de»camp, thirty years ago, 
to Major-Gen. Dugal Campbell in the staff, and the same native 
officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the Mahratia 
war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and IBIB, I had a native 
aide-dc-camp, now a subadar-major of the body-guard of Ma- 
dras, attached to me, and 1 can state that, during a period of 
four years, I derived a benefit from his services in many lines 
which it is impossible 1 could, from the nature of those services, 
have derived from any E'uropcan officer on my staff.” And as 
to whether it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer on the staff should have a native aide de-camp attached 
to him, he remarks: very mucli depends upon the power 

those general officers possess, from knowledge of the country 
or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras it so 
occurred that the most efficient officers of this description on the 
staff spoke English remarkably wjH; but this is a very rare 
qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, 1 believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bon*bay.” 

687« Col. J. Miinro states, that the -appointment ” would 
bo certainly desirable, and that it would be very gratifying to 
the natives themselves.” Ho adds, however, that in the event 
of native officers being appointed to such situation, " ' they never 
would associate at table; they might occasionally sit down at 
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breakfast, but they would not dine togrethcr upon meat." 
Lieut. Col. Fielding sees no objection to the appointment, 
and thinks that in many instances it might be boneticial but 
he hardly anticipates that it would operate as an encouragement 
to the natives in entering the service, or increase their attach- 
ment to it. 

59B. Col. Grcenhill thinks that native officers employed in 
this way '‘would he of no use afterwards with a battalion ; 
they would have ideas altogether above the performance of 
regimental duties.’* 

699. Sir 11. Scot states as follows : "With very great care in 
the selection of officers, and scrupulous attention to the mode of 
employing them, I think good efTects would result from it. The 
plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most 
favourable circumstances." Mr. Kusscll enumerates appoint- 
ments of this description among the measures which he recom- 
mends for attaching the natives to our service. 

COO. Sir L. Smith thinks such an appointment to " be very 
proper, exceedingly proper, ami very desirable." 

001. The appointment of native aides-de-camp is also recom- 
mended in one of the replies to the Board's circular. 

009. Sir J. Nicolls further recommends the grant of medals 
to natives for their services as particularly gratifying to them : 
and he adds, '' I should be glad to see a portion of the distinc- 
tions and advantages conferred at Madras extended to 
Bengal." 

003. The following is Sir J. Malcolm's description of what 
has been done at Madras and Bombay, in view to the encourage- 
ment of ilie natives : " Native officers under the presidency of 
Madras have for a long period received honours and pensions, 
and at limes grants of lands for peciili*»r services ; and two who 
were very distinguished have been lately promoted to the 
highest rank to which men in their condition of life could as- 
pire. At Bombay the late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subse- 
quent to the war of 1817 or 1818, made an arrangement by 
which several Native officers of rank and character were pro- 
moted to be killcdars or commanders of hill forts. Three years 
ago I proposed a modification of this measure, which was car- 
ried into execution, by which, at a very trifling cost, not amount- 
ing to l,000f. sterling per annum, several more distinguished 
oflicers of the native army were appointed to commands of the 
principal bill forts: the whole number was six subadars as kil- 
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ledars, and six jemadors as natbs or lieutenants. They were 
divided into three classes with dilTeront stalGT allowances, and the 
two subadars belonging to the iirsi class were admitted into the 
third order of the privileged order of the class of the Deccati. a 
description of aristocracy, by which they become exempted from 
personal arrest, and were entitled to marks of respect highly 
gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made a part 
of the establishment ; and on a vacancy occurring, the native 
officer who, after a certain period of service, boro the highest 
character, was placed in the situation of a commission from go» 
vornment, from whom he receives, at the same period that he 
is publicly invested, marks of distinction, according to the grade 
to which ho is raised, such as dresses, or to the higher ranks, a 
horse. Those marks of favour from government are of great 
value in the eyes of the natives. The first investiture of this 
order took place in the presence of his Excellency Sir T. Brad- 
ford, who was Commander-in-chief, in the large cantonment of 
Poonah, and the whole of the troops at that station were 
drawn out upon that occasion. Independent of this establish- 
ment, I have mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps arc now commanded by active native officers of 
high character, 1 can only add, that 1 consider such distinctions 
and employments to bo of much importance, as also an increase 
of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with the privilege to 
a small proportion of sons of native officers, which renders thoin 
exempt from corporal punishment, and gives them a trifle of in- 
creased pay. At Bengal, 1 believe, no measures have been 
adopted similar to those which have been taken at Madras and 
Bombay to give encouragement to this mcriitorious class of men. 
From thedifierent composition of the army of that presidency 
they may not be so much required. An account of what has 
been lately dono Bombay, with the causes and results, will 
be found in the enclosures of my letter to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
dated 27th Novenitior 1330, which is upon the table of the Com- 
mittee.” 

604. From the papers above referred to, the following ad- 
ditional extracts have been made 

606. '' Our sebundy corps arc now commanded by active and 
distinguished native officers, by which economy and efficiency 
have been promoted, and great encouragement given Ir. the 
native army. 

606. A subsequent measure, which allows a trilling disliHc- 
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tion in pay, and exemption from corporal punishments in pass- 
ing through the ranks, to a limited number in each corps of the 
sons of native commissioned officers, has been carried into exe- 
cution at this presidency." 

(Ip7. He states reasons in favour of the system of attaching 
sepoy boys to corps. Major Nutt considers the establishment 
of recruit and pension boys as excellent. 

608. Sir J. Nicolls states, that the native commissioned officers 
in Bengal do not like to enlist their sons as sepoys. 

609. Col. Greenhill thinks that a regulation giving a small 
increase of monthly allowance, and exemption from corporal 
punishment, might operate as an encouragement. 

CIO. Col. Leighton states that sonrie such regulation has been 
passed at Bombay, where sepoys enlist as frequently as formerly 
which Sir R. Scot says is not the case at present. 

611. Sir T. Pritzler, Col. Greenhill, and Col. Dickson, con 
sider an establishment of sepoy boys as the most valuable part 
of the corps. The best non-commissioned oificers are stated by 
Col. Leighton and Lieut.-Col. Aitchison to be obtained from 
that Hourco at Bombay. 

612. Major Wilson remarks, that " by a judicious, and liberal 
distribution of honours, distinctions, and titles," a powerful 

stimulus might be given to our native troops, and a royal 
order of merit for them would be attended with the best possi- 
ble effects. 

613. Lieut.-Col. De Havilland is of opinion that an order of 
merit should be establi.^hcd by his Majesty for the native officers. 

614. As a further encouragement to the natives, Sir J. 
Malcolm has recommended the formation of a widow’s fund for 
native commissioned officers, and he iias given a plan of tliL* 
proposed institution. 

615. The habits and prejudices of the natives arc considered 
by Sir J. Nicolls to be lu obstacle in the way of the successful 
introduction of such aif institution. 

616. Sir T, Ihitzler regards it as must c:)Sential that re- 
wards and marks of distinction should be given to native officers 
of the army in India.” Col. Pennington is an advocate for 

every stimulus'” of ibis description “ that can be given.” 
He states that Iho usage at Bengal ha^ been to reward only 
by medals, which liavc been given lo officers;” adding, J 
know, as an c.^lantple, an old native officer in my command, 
who haJ ieivul v>illi Sii Kvre Coote Lord Cornwallis on 
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Ihc coast of Coromandel, and again with General Harris at 
Scringa|)atani, and w'itli Lord liake in the war of Hindostan, 
and in Lord Hastings’ war, and as serang of lascars; ho had 
only m rui»ecs a month, which Lord Hastings increased by 12, 
making a total of 211 rupees per inoiilh. although he was 
covered with medals.’' Licut.-Col. Fielding remarks. I am 
perfectly aware that all natives in our service arc highly 
tiutterod by distinctions of medals, particularly for active ser- 
vice; and no people in the world are more open to the inllucnce 
of personal distinctions than the natives,of India arc.” 

G17. Capt. Macan observes, that by a judicious distribution 
of rewards, both honourable and lucrative, the fidelity and at- 
tachment of the natives may be secured, and without this it will 
rapidly decrease.” Mr. Russell and Sir L. Smith are also advo- 
cates for horse and palanquin allowances, medals, grants of 
lands, honorary distinctions, and privileges of every kind" being 
coiiferred on natives. 

GKS. Sir J. Nicolls is of opinion that the natives could not be 
admitted to higher rank than that of subadar-major "with any 
advantage to the service but he thinks that the appointment 
of a subadar-major to each flank company, instead of one suba- 
dar-major to the regiment, would operate as an encouragomeiit, 
undoubtedly.” He add.s, however, " as they are infirm men, 
for the most part they arc not fit for flank companies/’ Sir T. 
Reyiielldoes not think* that any advantage would result from 
admitting natives to higher rank : and Col. Salmond thinks 
that “it would be hazardous." 

Gil). Col. J. Munro, W prove that native officers have not 
hitherto been sufficiently encouraged, adduces the fact, that 
“ on all occasions of mutiny or revolt, they’are always the ring- 
leaders, almost always the instigators He thinks'thcy should 
be admitted to a higher rate of pay. 

G20. Sir T. Pritzier says the native officers are not what they 
formerly were: " they were formerly composed of what I should 
call native gentlemen ; they are .now composed entirely 
of the non-commissioned officers of the corps who have 
risen to be native officers, and cimsequently I think they are 
sufficiently well provided for; the being a native officer is a suffi- 
cient reward ; and when they are no longer able to do their 
duty they are pensioned. 

621. Sir 11. Scot does not think they are sufficiently encour- 
aged, and thinks that they should have some advantages affect- 

2 £ 2 
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injr the situation of their families. Jf my higher rank could he 
assigned them without giving them the command over Euro- 
pean commissioned officers he thinks it wouhl be advantageous, 
but he does not see liow it could bo done. They riiiglit be ap- 
pointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very con- 
siderably, and do a great deal of good ” 

622. Col. Greouhill thinks they are sufficiently encouraged. 
“ They might bo made kiiledars of forts ; f am aware of nothing 
else they could be made.’' Is not altogether convinced that 
the rewards given at Madras to native officers of distinguished 
character have had a good effect. “ It makes more peojile dis- 
satisfied than it makes satisfied.'* He thinks the pay of native 
officers sufficient and that they could not be employed with ad- 
vaniap^e in revenue or police. 

(523. Col. Dickson thinks they should have further ad- 
vantages; that there should be a higher rank than that of 
subadar major, on. which they might retire, as a reward for past 
services. 

C24. Lieut.-Col. Aitchison thinks there should be additional 
advantages, in regard to removal to the pension list, pay of je- 
madar, &c. He considers their appointments to the command 
of forts most desirable. 

625. Col. Leighton recommends rewards in the shape of 
medals, horses, and palanquins ; also tfic command of hill forts. 

626. Mr. Russell considers honorary distinctions as one ob- 
vious method of attaching native officers to the service ; but to 
employ them more extensively in*' military command, would 
perhaps have a better effect than any other measure. Sir 
Lionel Smith thinks the native officen should be held up 
moro than they have been,'’ and be better provided for a 
retirement. 

627. Regarding the rank qf native officers, it is stated by Sii 
J. Nicolls, that a subaoui-major is the highest rank to which a 
native can attain, and tfiat he is a subaltern with something like 
brevet rank, and a small additional allowance; but he does the 
same duty as the other snbadars who rank as lieutenants, 
and jemadars as ensigns. Havildars are serjeants, haicks 
coiporals. 

628. In the absence of European commissioned officers, the 
senior native commissioned officer, according to SirT. Reyncll. 
would take the commund. 
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G2U. The number of native ofilcers to each tronp or company 
IS one snbadar, one jemadar, four or five havildars. and four or 
live naicks, according to the strength of the company. 

G30. Col. Stannus observes » that the native commissioned offi- 
cers possess little influence in their corps, the men being 
taught to look for promotion exclusively to their European 
officers. 

C31. The senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, is 
the person generally selected for promotion to tho rank of 
naick. In the promotion of naicks to tho rank of havildar, 
length of s<3rvice gives the preference ; in the promotion of 
havildars to the lowest commissioned rank, that of jemadar, the 
selection is wider. The jemadar rises very much by seniority 
to the higher commissioned rank of subadar. The subadar-major 
is either the senior native officer in the corps, or a man w'ho has 
distinguished himself on some occasion. 

032. Some of tho old native officers now in the army came in 
from local corps that belonged to native princes, but all the rest 
are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

633. Non-commissioned officers are recommended for promo- 
tion exactly on the principle adopted in his Majesty^s service. 
Non-commissioned officers are a])pointed fairly, and promoted 
much ill the way that European officers are ; that is, by seni- 
ority. Hence arises a great fceblene.ss of character and phy- 
sical incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in tho higher 
native officers of the service.'’ 

634. As to the degree of communivMion betv)een the Euro 
pean officers, the native officers, and men, tho evidence tends to 
show that they arc in daily communication chiefly on points of 
fluty: but that communication is not so great as in European 
regiments. 

635. Native officers are prevented by religious prejudices from 
attending convivial or dinner parlies, or other intercourse of 
that description. A good understanding between the European 
and native officer is strictly enjoined J>y the regulations. 

636. The more minute supcnntcndence over the men is ne- 
cessarily left to the native offic er;). 

637. The men are paid in the presence of the European of- 
ficer, by the pay-havildar, who is responsible for the expenses 
of the troop or company. 

638. Every thing relating to the drill and instruction of the 
corps, the parading of guards and dctacJuiients, attendanci? 
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upon the commanding* officer for instructions and orders, besides 
many line and slation duties* devolve on the adjutant. 

c>39. The duties of quartermaster and interpreter are, as quar- 
lermaeter, the care of the ammunition, new clothing, the fur- 
nishing the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents. As interpreter, he attends all courts-martial and courts 
of inquiry, and on parade translates the general and regimental 
orders. 

640. There is also an European non-commissioned staff to a 
native army, consisting of serjeants-major and qnartermaster- 
serjeants. At Bengal they superintend the drill. Their 
situation is much the .same as that of a non-commissioned officer 
in an European corps. Their services could not bo dispensed 
with. Sir T. Pritzler does not think these European non- 
commissioned officers attached to native corps are efficient at 
Madras. They are made use of more as clerks to write and 
make out returns, and are not at all employed in the discipline of 
the corps. 

641. Under the Bengal presidency the sepoy is entitled to an 
invalid pension allowance after fifteen years’ service. The 
pension establishment of Madras is considered by Sir R. Scot of 
great importance. 

'■"he men at that presidency are pensioned on half-pay, when 
unfit for field service. They are also invalided on full-pay, in 
which case they do garrison duty. At* Bombay they are either 
discharged or invalided, as the case may be, when reported unfit 
for duty. 

642. Pensions are granted generally for wounds, disabilities, 
and length of service, to all ranks, both native officers and se- 
poys. The amount of pensions to native officers and soldiers at 
the three presidencies, in the year 182^'., was 211,903L 

643. Lieut.-Col. Baker recommends that natives should not 
be entitled to pensions under twenty-five years’ service, except 
for wounds. 

644. Captain Balmaii^ thinks that pensions to natives should 
be on a graduated scale. 

645. Grants of land have been recommended instead of pen- 
sions to native officers and sepoys. The practice prevailed for- 
merly in the upper parts of Bengal. It was discontinued in the 
time of Lord Minto ; but it is considered desirable by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie to renew it, as it would operate essentially in securing 
the attachment of^the sepoys. 
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646. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that jag^he'cra sboqld 
be granted to native soldiers. 

647. The system of discipline maintained in the native corps 
is not considered objectionable in the main by Mr. Mactienzio. 

648. Military flogging is all but abolished in the Bengal army 

649. The sepoys of the Bengal army have a great aversion to 
serve at a great distance from their homes. On removal from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces, desertion always takes place 
to a great extent ; increase of pay might serve as a palliation 
to this evil. Sir T. Reynell says, that desertion takes place on 
sepoys leaving places where they have been recruited. Colonel 
Fielding says, desertion is not great under ordinary circum- 
stances. Desertion is stated to be not frequent at Madras, nor 
latterly at Bombay. 

650. There is no permanent regulation at Bengal in regard 
to furloughs to sepoys. This, according to Col. Fielding, may 
account in some measure for desertions among the Bengal 
troops. At Madras, the furloughs are given under regulation ; 
and at Bombay, five per company, in time of peace. 

651. Major Wilson observes, The absolute necessity of 
granting freely and liberally, furloughs should not bo over- 
looked, and the gross strength of the army should be calculated 
so as to admit of them. 1 see no reason why a diminution should 
not be made to a snial] extent iu the pay of the absentee, to 
serve as a check to the abuse of this indulgence." 

652. Native soldiers are allowed to exchange from one regi- 
ment to another, where, it does not interfere with the conve- 
nience of the service ; but exchanges are not frequent, 

653. A man may get his discharge at 'any time. The avc- 
rage general service of a native soldier is from twenty to 
twenty-five years. 

654. Natives, gcuorally speaking, are represented as equally 
efficient for every branch of the service; the same families 
usually attach themselves to tlio i^mc corps. Sepoys are 
allowed to send letters postage freo to their families. 

655. The latest occasion on \ Inch dissatisfaction was striking- 
ly marked iu the Madras army, was a mutiny contemplated by 
the troops at Quilou, in I'ravaiicore, in 1812 ; but the memory of 
it is considered as entirely eflaced from the minds of ihe Madras 
army. 

656. The aflair at Barrackpore is the lasj; at Bengal. Occa- 
sions of this kind may arise from the most frivolous and trifling 
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caube8; hence, in tin? opiuiou of the witnes&Oh^ the nocesMty ui 
conciliatory troc'itment. 

667. Schools for native soldiers are, in the opinion (»f Ool 
Dickson^ a very useful iustUution. The inbtrueliuu uiiparled 
therein (at Bombay) is purely elementary^ the common rulcii 
of arithmetic, readin;^ writing, sufficient to qualify for the duties 
of non-commissioned officers. 

65tt. The native infantry are sometimes employed in service 
not military, such as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
&c., but not in the collection of the revenue within the com- 
pany's territories. 

659. Lieut.-Col. Do Havilland thinks that natives should be 
employed in police duties. 

660. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that a choap and efficient agency 

might be obtained in this way. [To he eonfinuetl.^ 

JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. ESQ., M. P. 

The trial of Warren Hastings was the trial of the British 
government : the man was tried for conquest, the crime of the 
nation ; and. in like manner^ the fate of Mr. Buckingham in- 
volves in it the future destiny of India — tiie supremacy of Bri - 
tain. Hastings was an able enterprising man Buckingham 
has not had the talents or education of Hastings, but he is 
amart, agreeable, and active ; each of these adventurers, in In- 
dia, found himself in a sphere suited to the exercise of his own 
peculiar qualifications ; the first of them organized a pure 
despotism ; his successor brought into the field a free press, and 
scattered dismay along the lines of t£c despot ; the instinct of 
the animal taught the despot to seek to preserve bis own exis 
tenco, and accordingly he employed bis own brute force, and 
put his powerful paw upon the printing machine, which had 
emitted those bright sparks, whoso light had terrified him. The 
poopic of Sheffield support the liberty of the press in India ; but. 
tho plunderers of Indiu still assert that Asia is not yet old 
enough to enjoy the art of printing : that tropical intellects 
are not yet ripened enough to care for free discussion, and 
that India is jet doomed to writhe under the iron rod of some 
foreign military despot. Supported as Mr. Buckingham now is 
by the people, the commons and the ministry havc^^ found them- 
selves compelled to grant him a hearing. In looking over bi.s 
speech and reply^ we have drawn up an outline of the case, 
which is as follows — 
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In 1813, llic plnpie broke oiU at Malta, and its efforts on com- 
merce caused Mr, Itiickingliam to suffer very severe losses of 
fortune: lie repaired to Egrypt, where a proposal was made to him 
to survey the Red Sea, iu order to ascertain its safety and practi- 
cability for merchant vessels, and thou proceed to Bombay to 
learn whether the merchants of that port would reciprocate the 
disposition w’hich existed amongst tlio merchants of Egypt to 
revive commerce between India and Egypt ; he acceded to the 
proposal, and passing down the Red Sea, he arrived at Bombay 
in April, 1815 ; here he was cordially received, and introduced 
into the highest circles, but the proposal required deliberation ; 
in the interim, one of the native merchants, who was agent for 
the Imaum of Muscat, appointed Mr. Buckingham to the command 
of a frigate, armed en yZw/c, which traded about India for the 
Arab, but one line day, when he was busily employed about the 
rigging, the English East India comjKiny’s .Nolicitor called upon 
him to say whether or not he had been licensed by the company 
to reside in India, This was Mr. Buckingham's lirst introduction 
to the company, and a very bad day's work their solicitor cut out 
for them on that day ; he had much better have left Capt. 
Buckingham quiet on hoard the Arab, converting her into 
something like a Christian craft, instead of dragging him into 
offices and courts, and bothering him about parchments in- 
dented, engrossed, and sealed. Tho Captain frankly told the 
solicitor that he had no license, and in explanation he stated 
that he had not come from home to India but from Egypt, 
where the company was unknown, and its licences unheard of ; 
and that ho did not know^tliat a license was at all necessary to 
visit any portion of the British dominions. Howevory Sir 
Evan Nepean was determined to preserve India to the company 
as closely as possible, and he would not hearken to rhyme or 
reason from any interloper: once, indeed, when he had warned 
some missionaries off the Preserve, one of them retorted, 

Well, then, Sir Evan, in the name of God, and as you will 
answer for it at the day of judgment, I warn you against re- 
moving me from Bombay:'’ and thj oKl^sinner was so cowed that 
ho dared not execute the orders ot the company, but left the 
missionaries alone. Capt. Bnckujgham's innocent ignorance 
of the rights and powers of the company did not cause the go- 
vernment of Bombay to hesitate about banishing him from 
Bombay ; unhesitatingly they ordered him to quit India. He 
applied to go to Calcutta in order there to apf>cal to the 
Governor-General, and to apply to him to^exercise hi« prero- 
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gative to grant a provisional license until the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors on the subject should be known ; but even 
this application was rejected. A vessel was proceeding to 
Mocha, and as Mr. Buckingham had some concerus to settle 
there, he applied to be allowed to return by the way of Mocha 
to Egypt, — Sir Evan replied, * that having determined to dis- 
courage all attempts which may be made by persons to settle 
in India, without the license of the company, 1 have an objection 
to the allowing Mr. Buckingham to go to Bengal or to any 
other part of India; but us ho came hither by the way of 
Mocha 1 cannot have any objection to his return to England 
by that route. To the individual himself ] have not the 
slightest degree of objection ; on the contrary, he appeared to 
be a sensible intelligent man, and 1 shall by no means be sorry 
to see him return with the company’s license, believing, as 1 do, 
that he would be of use to the mercantile interests, in opening 
the trade of the Red Sea.’ Hence, it is perfectly clear, that 
the first time Mr. Buckingham was removed from India by the 
company, there was not only no oflence imputed to him, but 
there was a voluntary testimony to the excellence of his cha- 
racter, and the utility of his pursuits pronounced by the 
governor, who removed him merely because he had power to 
remove him under an act of parliament, which certainly never 
contemplated this its own operation in the land of Egypt, and 
in a worse house of more cruel bondage. The Turk who had 
availed himself of the services of Capt. Buckingham still con- 
tinued to behave in a truly Christian manner towards him; he 
was not overawed by the frown of the tyrant of the island, but, 
feeling the extreme cruelty of the arbitrary act, he pledged his 
honour that if ever the Captain returned to India he would re- 
instate him in the command of the Imanm’s frigate, and that in 
appointing a successor he would make that a condition. Mr. 
Buckingham was banished from India merely because he was 
an Englishman ; he was unsuspected of crime, and know^n to be 
a good subject ; but, the company’s Bombay government was 
determined to keep India hermetically sealed against the en- 
trance of Englishmen, because English settlers would certainly 
civilize the natives. 

When Mr. Buckingham returned to Egypt, he procured from 
the sovereign of that country a capitulation giving full protec- 
tion to British vessels and merchandize, and reducing the duties 
to one half of their former amount : he also undertook to re- 
open the ancient* canal between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Application in behalf of Mr. B. was made at the India 
Hoiise^ and the company licensed him to reside in India as a freo 
mariner. Accordingly he set out from Egypt again with his 
treaty of commerce, and travelled overland through Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia to Bombay, where he arrived the 
second time in 1810. The commander viho bad succeeded him 
in the Arab frigate, had made three voyages to China and 
realized a fortune of 30,000f. ; but tho Imaum^s agent most 
honourably redeemed the pledge which ho had given to Capt. 
Buckingham, and reinstated him in command of the frigate. 
Accordingly in this ship he performed a long and circuitous 
voyage to Bussorah, Bushire, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, 
and Bengal, reaching Calcutta in June, 1818. Here he received 
orders to proceed to Madagascar, in order to convoy some 
slavers to the territories of Muscat ; but his principles wore so 
hostile to slavery in every shape, that although his command 
was then y ielding him 40001. a year; yet, without one moment's 
hesitation ho resigned it, rather than give his countenance in- 
directly to a tralTic which he abhorred. I'his circumstance be- 
came known to tho merchants of Calcutta, and it made a very fa- 
vourable impression on them. Soon afterwards John Palmer, the 
prince of merchants, asked Captain Buckingham if he would 
undertake to edit and manage a public journal. His first reply 
was in the negative ; for he did not conceive that his previous 
occupations had sufficiently prepared him for such an under- 
taking. It was then represented to him that there were then 
existing in Calcutta half-a-dozen diiferent newspapers, each of 
which was edited by a servant of the company, and wholly sub- 
ject to its government ; but that there was no journal in which 
the merchants could insert any communication calculated to call 
in question either the wisdom or the justice of any law or pro- 
clamation affecting their own peculiar interests; therefore it 
was believed that a public independent journal would be very 
advantageous to the mercantile community, and even to the go- 
vernment itself. Accordingly, pcrceivjng that independence 
rather than ability was required, Mr, Buckingham undertook 
the task. A few years before period Mr. Mackenzie had 
been the loading journalist of Calcutta, but tho Rev. Dr. Bryce 
had thrown him into tho shade, and was now the most able 
journalist in India ; tho Doctor had offended the government 
and been reprimanded, but not punished. Thirty gentlemen, 
each advanced lOOZ. towards the purchase of the copy-right of 
two existing paper's of very low circulation, out of which tho 
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now Calcatta journal was to spring. Its first number appeared 
on tho 1st of October 1018. Such was the attraction it )>os- 
sesscd, for the community of Calcutta and its dependencies, that 
in the very briof 5)>ace of three mouths its returns of profit were 
sufficient to enable the proprietor to repay the whole of the 
3,000/. advanced, and to retain in his own possession a surplus 
beyond that sum : each number cost the subscriber two shil- 
lings; the readers were tho British community ; there was not 
twenty natives who were habitual readers of the paper, for the 
natives could not afford to buy it, and they were not sufficiently 
acquainted with tho English language, or interested in English 
politics and literature. The journal became so generally ap- 
proved of and read, that it was regularly laid on the table of 
almost every British family in India At length, on the 26th 
May, IttlO, after the paper hud been eslablislicd eight months, 
tho editor noticed that he had received a letter from Madras, 
written on deep blacke-dgcd niourniug paper, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence that Mr. Elliot W'^as confirmed in 
the government of that presidency for throe years longer, and 
stating that a letter from Princess Charlotte to her mother had 
been struck out of the Madras papers by the Censor of the press, 
because bis friends were of the party Uiat prosecuted tlie Princess 
of Wales. The government consulted the Advocate-General 
as to whether this article was a libel, and whether it should be 
prosecuted. Mr. Spaiikic replied that, technically it was a libel, 
but ho should hesitate to recommend its prosecution ; that was 
because no jury would punish such a paragraph. Nearly a month 
after this publication, concerning thq Governor of Madras and 
bis Censor of the press, tho Bengal government remonstrated 
against it, and sent a copy of the regulations, established for the 
conduct of editors of newspapers, which were then for the first 
time officially brought to the notice d' Mr Buckingham. This 
was the first article of the journal ever complained of by the 
government. When Mr. Buckingham midertook the editorship, 
he believed that the press was as free in Calcutta as in London; 
he heard every one sp&king of Lord Hastings’ magnificent act 
in removing the previous coiisorsfaip; but he heard nothing of any 
substitute for it — he saw the freedom of the press, and be appre- 
hended no danger from expre.ssing his own sentiments freely ; 
but afterwards he found that two months before he commenced 
editor, a government circular had been addressed to the editors 
then existing in Calcutta, enclosing rules for their guidance, 
hut the editors did not make this known, as it was a liadge of 
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tbeir own degrradalion, and a copjr of the rules hud not been 
sent to Mr. Bucking'ham when be became an editor. When the 
British could scarcely hold a footinj^ in India^ and tlieir credit 
was at the lowest possible ebb, war rag-ingon all sides, Lord 
Wellesley thought it necessary to assume the entire manage' 
inent of the press ; he appointed the chief secretary to the go* 
vernment to act as censor, and obliged every editor to send his 
proof-sheets for examination previous to publication. The 
Censor's interference in preventing the publication of sermons 
on 'the prophecies, preached by the Kev. Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, lest the fear of the fulfilment of the prophecies, concern- 
ing the universal spread of, Christianity, should alarm tho natives, 
is well known and now universally ridiculed and reprobated as 
a notable specimen of the old-wifery of the Censor, who even 
declared that the government would interfere and prevent the 
publication of the scriptures, if they saw that it alarmed tho na- 
tives. The Censor struck out all that ho chose to prevent 
being published, but did not assign any reason for suppressing 
any urliclo or paragraph. This censorsfiip never was esta- 
blished by law, but it was made binding on British born editors 
by the threat of withdrawing their license of residence in India 
if they refused to submit to it. The withdrawal of a licenso is, 
in fact, banishment from India, or transportation to England. 
The dread of this arbitrary power over the residence of Britons, 
operated much more powerfully than any legitimate power over 
the press could have done, and, therefore, every editor sub- 
mitted in silence to the most arbitrary abuse of it ; however, as 
soon as tranquillity was in some degree restored to the empire of 
the British in India, Xhi restraints which JLord Wellesley had 
imposed upon the use of the press in India became intolerable; 
and, in UUl, in the House of Commons, Lord A. Hamilton 
moved for copies of all orders promulgated since 1707, regard- 
ing the restraints of the press in India, but tho government 
and the directory opposed the production of any information on 
the subject, because granting it would convey an idea, that 
there was something wrong in tho oonduct of the persons con- 
cerned in issuing the orders, and no case had been adduced to 
warrant such a supposition; \he division was only 18 against 
53 ; therefore the motion was lost. This appears to have boon 
tbe only time that parliament ever heard of tlie press in India. 
India had no resource but implicit obedience — all her intelli- 
gence was doled out to her, by the deputy of one man at each 
presidency. At length as the race of in^o-Britons sprang up 
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and multiplied, it came to be perceived, that as they did not re 
quire a licence from the company to entitle them to reside 
in India, they were above the reach of the Censor ; accordingly 
a gentleman, born in India, setup a newspaper in Calcutta, and 
refused to submit his proof-sheet to the Censor ; Lord Hastings 
perceived that there was no remedy for this, and he felt the 
absurdity and impolicy of subjecting the Briton to a censorship 
from which the Indian was free, therefore ho abolished the cen- 
sorship and proclaimed liberty to the press in Bengal ; but, as 
the members of his council were elderly gentlemen, nursed by 
the company, and brought up at its factories in the jungles of 
India, they were prejudiced in favour of the old system of des- 
potism, surveillance, and secrecy. The directors were also op- 
posed to tho use of the press in India, for their usurpation and 
misrule cannot bear to be exposed or discussed. Hence on the 
10th of August 1818, the government revised the existing regu- 
lations regarding the controul which it exercised over the 
newspapers, and addressed the editors of newspapers, informing 
them that the Governor-General dispensed with their submitting 
their papers to government, previous to publication, but pro- 
hibited them from publishing or republishing any animadver- 
sions on the British authorities, — ^any discussions having a ten- 
dency to create alarm amongst the native population of any in- 
tended interference with their religious opinions or observances, 
— or any private scandal and personal remarks on individuals, 
tending to excite dissension in society, — or whatever may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of British law 
as established in Bengal. Editors to be held personally ac- 
countable for whatever they publishcci, and to be proceeded 
against in such manner, as may be deemed applicable to tho na- 
ture of the offence. These rules were quite of a private nature, 
and they had no legitimate force whatever ; they were not ex- 
posed to the public and registered by tho king’s judges, as must 
be done with all laws. However, as soon as Mr. Buckingham 
received the letter from the government, he expressed his re- 
gret that the article compl&inod of had been published, and he 
promised that he would observe the rules which had been sent 
him. 

The British inhabitants of Madras assembled together, and 
voted an address of congratulation to the Governor General ; 
the removal of all restraints from the press in Bengal was tho 
principal topic of commendation. The Censor considered, that 
to praise Lord Hastings for abolishing the censorship in Ben- 
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gal, was indirectly to censure Mr. Elliot for retaining it at 
Madras ; therefore, he would not allow the proceedings of the 
meeting to be printed or published at Madras j however, the 
manuscript account of the meeting was forwarded to Calcutta 
for publication. Tho address was most numerously and re- 
spectably signed by officers of the highest rank in every 
branch of the public service, and in order to give its presenta- 
tion the greatest possible degree of eclat. Major Blacker and 
other persons were deputed to convey it to Calcutta, and to 
present it in person to the Governor-General. On tho 24th 
of July, 1819, in the great hall of audience, the Governor- 
General appeared in state, surrounded by all the heads of 
the departments of the supreme government, as well as by 
many of the principal natives who hud been invited to attend ; 
the British inhabitants felt a very deep interest in the liberty of 
the press, and they attended the presentation of the Madras ad- 
dress in great numbers 'indetid, the w’hole ol the British 
society in Calcutta, to the extent of two thousand persons, was 
present on this most interesting occasion. The meeting was 
one of the most solemn and imposing, one of the most cheering 
and impressive, that could possibly be witnessed in any country. 
In reply to the deputation, Lord Hastings said, if onr motives 
of action are worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. It i.s 
salutary for supreme ai^hority to look to the controul of public 
scrutiny, for by exposure to general comment, that authority 
acquires incalculable additional lorcc. That government which 
has nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful instrument 
that can appertain to so'vercign rule. Thus, the head of the 
supreme government made a solemn, fraqk, official, piompous, 
and public declaration that he had broken the shackles with 
which his predecessors had in the time of war and dismay 
fettered the British Press in India. The effect of this solemn 
assembly of the British of all estates, was to shed a lustre about 
all connected with the freedom of discussion ; and, consequently, 
the Calcutta Journal prospered exceedingly; every person who 
could read it and understand it endeavoured to obtain it, at all 
cost ; cost what it would ; it was the life’s blood of British 
society in India ; it pervaded every station in India ; it was sent 
all over the world ; no ship went to sea without a file of it ; 
it was the first thing that was asked for whether at sea or in 
port ; and, in return, every body poured all the news they re- 
ceived into the office of the Journal; in fact, the Journal was 
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tho first real newspaper which had over made its appearance in 
India; indeed, India never before required the general circula- 
tion of intelligence which it now did; until this period, the 
merchant always had all the capital he could command fully 
employed; but, now, his coffers were replete with money, 
and he was obliged to watch all the markets of the world, in 
order to find means of employing his money. The press be- 
came necessary; but, perhaps, state policy never occupied a 
smaller share of attention, for no danger threatened, all was 
peace and prosperity, the people were at ease and at leisure, 
they wanted information and amusement. Mr. Buckingham 
was not a po]itician-«-he was an entire stranger in India-— he 
had never seen the operation of tho company’s government 
unchecked by the supreme courts, therefore ho did not suspect its 
atrocious nature ; but, he was an intelligent, active editor, and 
ho spared no expense or exertion in catering to the taste of his 
subscribers ; ho received abundant supplies of publications from 
every quarter of the globe, and extracted most judiciously from 
them ; tho subaltern stationed at an out-post received an ani- 
mated existence; the civilian stationed in the interior found 
something to talk about, and dropped the monotony of their 
hookas ; the military, in cantonments rejoiced in the ever fresh 
supply of general orders and war office intelligence, with w^bich 
tho journal furnished them. All classes ceased to envy their 
friends in London who could get hold»of the Times reeking 
from tho press, filled with the latest news from every part of 
the world, and even with the addresses of all the footmen, &c., 
out of place. The Journal endeavoufcd ecjually to make itself 
acceptable to its readers, and it succeeded in a very uncommon 
degree ; however, it did not at all resemblo a London morning 
paper, for Calcutta was not ripe for such a publication ; it bore 
a greater degree of rcscsmblance to tho ^peclator, and other such 
periodical tracts which flourished in London during the reign 
of Queen Anne, rather a long series of ages before Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Perry introduced the parliament to the people. 

In India, the newspafSers are not subject to any stamp-tax, 
but they pay heavy postage. At very distant stations, each 
copy of a paper cost the subscriber as high as twelve shillings ; 
this enormous price necessarily contributed materially to check 
the circulation of newspapers. In order to counteract the effect 
of the heavy postage on the journal, Mr. Buckingham resolved 
to offer to contract to pay the government a certain sum an- 
nually, in lien of postage. The postage on liis paper amounted 



to abovt 8^0001. »'.yo«ir ; tht^efows, be offered to pay 4,^6^; a 
yew,eB «ettdHi«Q tbat ismpmr»!^ «bon1d bo franked to all {Nd^ 
of Indbi, by ^ poet eWa* stamp, M frill paid; tbe offer waaim- 
eepted, emd the anaageneot eommeneed on the STth of Aof e4, 
IBltK It centHMiediiBdnfRirbed eatil laiiuary, 18C0; thOBaMne 
artides appeariag imitaeotemns, mbtd» wwe net agreeilde to 
thegoTornmentof lladrat, they orderodthejOttrwilte be stepped 
at Oanlan, dm ftonder aUrthm. where their lariadiptioa eem- 
moikoai; thwo, each poipar wa«' tonAarged vUh iiostage, to 
every (daoe beyond it. ^Rien a joomat'reaebed the aubsonhers 
they had to pay as nadi ea ten diilliaga a cover ; byevery poet, 
a great iinmber of the papers were- letaroed te tiio publisher, 
bearing dwible postage all the way,' These dead tolten aeol* 
mutated rapiifly, and Mr. Boekingbain. waa oMigOd to p$ly the 
double postage diaigrd upon them all. Such aggfanratod 
tyranny was exceedingly ruinous .aud vexatious, and dMteVed 
the most forcible exposure; but, Mr. Buckingham confined 
himself to the necessary mention of the subjeet to hk snb> 
aeribors under the Madras presidency, by saying “ Our Madras 
friends are already aware of tiio measures which totve bemi 
taken to impede the circulation of this journal, through Bimr 
presidency, and will have already formed, uo doubt, a cocrect 
opinion as to the motives in which these measures originated. 
As, however, wo find oardesiro to extend its eireidatitm through 
their territories rise in» proportion to tlie weight and authority 
that has been opposed to it, wo have determined to make any mp* 
crifice rather than suffer our friends in that quarter, to be deprived 
of see«"g now and tbci\ discussions on topics whioli rimyarenot 
likely to find touched on, in other Indian {wints.’V Hewceed to 
forward the journal; as far as Ganjam^ at halfqiriee. Thk WMt 
temperate, niMe matter of business, ^iAopi*)teeping puff, apd 
advertisement, drew down upon Mr. BnekiUghemthesevetol!^ 
mostraaee of the Bengal government, to though it had heuwfto 
artideofthe most atrocious kind. Thit barodess totidu was 
complained ef in terms of untnoasurod eeveri^, apdefter n tetter 
<»f the ateongest reproof, Mr. 3 jcktfighau wits called upon to 
prepato a frdl and ample apoh>gy to tte govtotonont of Madras. 
Mr. Btieldi^iismfelt that be couldfrot honea|ty andeonscienti- 
otifly npologise" fr«.wi»t he was met pevanded was wroi^; 
riteiefore, he jnstified himself. anddev^»«d tesfidag an apokgy 
topreseribbd Bk facts were so ciecri and bk reasoning was 
so well tonnded, that the supreme goferameot gave ws^, eon- 
fewed kscilf in error, and limited its dtitnaiid to an early eapees- 
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sion of regret at baving ptdbfllahed observations so carelessly 
wbrded as to bear the appearance of disrespectful atdmadversion 
in the government of Madras. Accordingly, Mr. B. stated that 
his principal object had beep to apprise his snbscribers of the 
arrangemeDts which be bad made to counteraet an evil fhim 
which both experienced very serious mischief. Thus termi* 
Bated a case, in which the injury inflicted upon the journalist 
was immense. Other full paid Calcutta papers were not ar- 
rested at Ganjam, therefore, it is evident, that, by means of sur- 
charge, the Madras postmaster attempted to exclude the joamal, 
"which was obnoxious to the tyrant who oppressed the twelve 
million miserable slaves, who till the country, subject to Fort 
/Saint George, but who have no property in the land they 
plough, and not even a determinated share of the crop they cul- 
tivate ; who are compelled, by violence, and by cruel tortures, to 
cultivate the country, and to deliver over half the gross crop to 
the company, who arc merely permitted to exist. 

The enmity evinced by Mr. Elliot towards the art of printing 
deserves some degree of attention. Twenty years before Mr. 
Buchanan was the Censor, and being a nephew of Lord Mel • 
ville, he expunged whole sentences from the published report of 
his Lordly uncle’s trial, but Lord William Bentinck ordered that 
the pages should be restored. In the time of Sir G. Barlow, the 
Supreme Court would not suiTer their proceedings to be pub- 
lished. In 1820, ' Carnaticus' said, we are apprehensive of im- 
parting any share of our own nature or learning to others, for 
■ fear of their taking advantage of it, and applying it to our own 
destruction. To Madras, particularly, >1 feverish character be- 
f/;l0Dg8, and has embroiled that presidency for the last century, 
.ii^from Whilehill, Rumbold, Pigot, Macartney, to Barlow. Every 
whisper, every breeze over the government bridge seems to bo 
/^impregnated with ideas and rumours of factions and mutinies. 

half-a-dozen rounds of ammunition arc missing, the sepoys 
talSB about to mutiny. A remonstrance is construed into a cri- 
minal design: down wit^ it by force. On the 21st of July, 
1806, the native ofllcers at Vellore respectfully remonstrate 
a||itdB8t the introduction of the new caps and the turn-screw, 
at reembiing the cross. They were punished. On the 10th of 
Jtily, they massacred the EitfopeanS. In 1812, the native offi- 
oenl^tigated the Travancore mutiny, but all the native officers 
were pardoned. The branch bf native officers is the most 
hnilty ita the native army, for it has given room to pride, an in- 
dolent ambition, and* above all, a dangerous influence It is ne- 
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eestary to fakve an Indian aystom of ranltiform, <Batiaett itod 
varkd (dasnt. In 1819» thn Madras sereath cavalry badlMmi 
in the field ton yean ; i^y retnonstfated with General ; 
this was constraed Hito sedition. The Indian smy, consists 
of 200,000 men— one tonth of them are Enropeans. To land a 
European soldier in India cost 1001. 'When a Kingr's r^rhnent ' 
is quitting India, the company ofihrs a bounty 170 rupees to 
ead) European soldier who will enlist himself into the corn* . 
pony's army, and remain tdl his life in India. The European ,, 
soldier receive nominally 13 rupees per month, with field al* 
lowance of meat and rice i he (lays for his arrack, bread, vege> 
tables, cooking, washing, shaving, bedding, and carriage, so, 
that at the end of tho month he has not above three rupees clear 
to receive. He is not allowed carriage, bed, bedding, or stravr. 
The royal Scots, on service, but in barracks, from IfrOO until 
1819, lost 800 men, chiefly when under canvas. The Hiadras 
European regiment, from May 1817 until Dec. 1818, under eaa> 
vas, from 800 lost .340 of whom only 20 in action. On field- 
service, Europeans died in the first six months at the rate of 80 
per cent, per annum ; and after that at the rate of 14 per cent, 
per annum. Daring the Pindarce campaigns the army had neither 
medicines, plaisters, nor inslruments. Many soldien, harassed 
to despair, have shot themselves. The sepoy, when in the 
field, receives 9 rupees a month, and rice at a fixed price ; his 
wants, when compared withthose of the European soldier, ate 
but as two is to five. • 

The Madras government knew full well that it could not 
exist if its real nature became exposed in print. Mr. Elliot ^ 
himself was too imbecile and insignificant an instmment to be 
noticed personally. Lord Hastings said, that he believed if bit 
house was on fire be would ask for onldlrs before he ventured tb 
extinguish the fire. He was in a constant state of apprehesh 
sion and fear. One day an officer galloped across the bru^,'. 
and the Governor's youngest sou was so much alarmed that. lto 
ran into the house, exclaiming the Piodaibes I the PindareCs I 

FORENSIC SKETCHES.— TIIe CALCUTTA BAR. 

Mr. Prtns< 7 >.— Weare not about to panegyrize talent of unri- 
valled superiority ; we arc not about to dwell with fictitious ad- 
miration upon abilities which have known nd. espial ; but we are 
about to be engaged in the less poetical, b|it more rational em- 
ployment of pourtraying a character Which Englishmen atleaft 
will , always appreciate—’tbe character of an English Lawyer, 
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of a matt, wlio dedicated to tUe serious binineis of Wei 
the fiumitiea ef judgment, tagacity and prudence to «ie diserf- 
mmation between good and bad, of right and 
ting upon human actions ; and who, m the exercise ^ 
and important functions of an odewcr, permits not to judg- 
nent to be led astray by his imi^nation, nor allows bis Itocy 
to interrupt the calm operations of his reason;-- of one fWly 
coasdous that the duo fulfllment of his avocattons requi^ to 
hour, attempts not without labour duly to perform his duties. 
Such a man is Mr. Prinsop. He knows how to value his own 
talents, his own acquirements, and the degree of rtapect 
which is justly due to his professional character. Not led 
away by vain aspirations after empty applause or frivolous admi- 
ration, his judgment remains calm and cool, sclf-tollected 
and solf-possesscd ; and holding himself the balance by which 
he estimates his own powers, he is neither to be blinded or mis 
led by the flattery of 'others, nor to Le deterred or discouraged 
by diallow opposition. We do not recollect an instance of 
any man who has more regularly laid the foundations, and built 
up tbereUpon the superstructure of professional knowledge tbaii 
Mr. Prinsep : he has passed through, and that not hastily, and 
- for the name of the thing, ” every progressive step of his pro- 
fession, nor quitted one for another, till be was perfectly master 
of all that related thereto. Like tho builder of a pyramid, be 
ever left beneath him a foundation wider than the next imme- 
diate superstructure, and, consequently ,"evcry step he took, not 
in haste and inattention, bat delibonitcJy and prudently, was an 
acquisition based upon a firm and durable foundation. This, in- 
' deed, in the journey of a life or of a profcssion,i8 the true applica- 
'ilbp df the maxim "festind tote." Orcatand impOrtaht aequisi- 
. . iibnsdf knowledge, are not to be achieved by other than tongatad 
> toidueus perseverance ; but he, who for a series of years, om^ 

^ ihittingly pursues the principle of action cottveyed in the maxim 
. sine Kmcw” caoaotfwl gradually to store bis mind 

endurable knowledge, whidh time will not eradicate. Pie- 
^ ' eotadus msSubood, as well jts precoooos youth, seldom achieve du- 
il^ie excMleooe. Mr. Pitt, himseif the great archetype Of ]^- 
' ^^tts stotesmen, and Who. to ihake use' of an ekprtoive term, 
‘knowledge crammed* Hem his infisncy'haii WRImt a 
^y.dUlMoiis fame behind him in regard to tlio great boast of 
Ml finsttcialsyst^. A long familiarity with piwj 
fessibnad labour, at the same "time that it gr^t^Iy infuses 
knowledge, gives likewise a readiness of application of such 
knowledge, whkll no acuteness can otherwise supply. We 
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roeolleot a striking iottonee of. this, M exempIlfitMl in the sob- . 
jectof our present sketch^ vrlion in Siaglaiid. It was upon ^ 
oasioaof a trial in ,wirieb .Oohbett was tlefendant, and in the ^ 
conduct of which that worthy statesman, haring suCBcicnt re- 
lianoe upon his own powers, and the modest assurance of his 
nature resolved to be his own counsel. In the course of hiis do** 
fence, he commenced an attempt at making certain statenienis 
and charges against an inOuential individual, which bore very 
pertinently upon his defence, but which, being of apolirical 
character, and somewhat strong in their nature, as he had no 
witnesses to produce in their support, tho court would not per* 
mit him to go into. Poor Cobby attempted again and again to 
open his budget, which he considered of most important oonsor 
quence to his case that tho jury should hoar; but in vain,' ho 
was constantly stopped at the threshold, and could not with all 
his shrewdness and tact (fur a considenibic portion of coarse, 
and rough grained tact, he is undoubtedly possessed) discover , 
any method of unburtboniug his mind. Ho paused, ho swelled, 
with anger, he plunged hi.s huge bands down to the very utter* 
most depths of his breeches pockets, and in that attitude re- 
garded first fiercely tho judge. Lord Eilenborougb, then with u 
look* of remonstrance, the jury, and then turning round with am 
aspect of despair that might have excited the sympathies of a. 
tiger, bo was about to abandon his attempt, when Mr. Priosep 
whispered in his ear “ Put it hypothetically,’' and to this little 
sentence operating a8*thc solvent of some magic spoil, the 
strings of tho groat register’s tongue were unloosed, and the 
impetuous streams of his eloquence burst forth like a torrent 
which had swept away ks long impeding bounds. 

Tho distinguishing features then of Mr. Prinsep’s professional 
character (for we hope that our rcaderb have appreciated opr 
endeavour in these sketchos, to give the striking and prominont 
lineaments which mark and distinguish the individual man of 
talent from the general class) are steadiness, good sense, per* 
seVoranee of application, and a constant aim at the acquisition of 
knowledge, both for its own sake, and frotn a conviction that 
all knowledge of whatever kind, will on swie occasion or other 
be brought into nsefnl ap||[fii< Btion, to tho^xerciso of a protos- 
stoo nito thait of the law.* C altivatkg Uw|^ment mor e than 

* The writer of the above was once folA by 11101360 Mr. Justice, liow 
Baron Dayley, fiiat be had never leanicd wy ptotoof knowledge, hew* 
ever importantor howdver trifling, whiA WhlUjl t^ottfcund at sotllll^nc 
time or other of profmsioaal utility. 
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the imaginatioo, he rpgatdi mpre the (oqedmss of the erga- 
meut ibelf than the elegairce of ils illostration ; and attends 
more to the clearness and perspicuity of bis language, than to 
the embellishment of bis style ; and, consequently, though per* 
fectly classical in his tfaoiightsand habits, he will now and then 
admit to homely phrase into his diction, if it happen more ade- 
quately to express the subject of his discourse ; and if we may 
veature Id express such opinion, we believe that of all things 
he would shun the pomposity of grandi-eloqnence and the verba 
*et quiigpedalia — ^that he would rather have made the speech of 
Brutus, than the ad captandum oration of Mark Antony. 

There is one peculiarity in the character of Mr. Prinsep, whidfe*- 
although of negative description, nevertheless calls forth 
vation, and perhaps surprise, in a man of his prominence at tho 
bar and professional connection with the public — Mr. Prinsep 
seldom or rather ndver addresses himself to public meetings 
for whatsoever purpose assembled. . This is the more remark- 
able in a member of a profession which is generally found par- 
ticularly prominent upon occasions of public discussion, and 
whose peculiar acquirements are more especially calculated to 
fit them for such exertions of their talents, fn this country in 
particular, it has been customary with the leading members of 
the bar, to take a conspicuous part in the public discussion of 
questions agecting the general good of the community. That 
Mr. P’s silence proceeds from no indigerence to the public wel- 
fare, is safBciently manifest from his readiness to encourage by 
his countenance and support, in other ways, any measure which 
may be deemed of ulterior utility; nor shall we assume the right 
of assigning causes for the regulation qf his conduct, which every 
gentleman, a member of a laborious and arduous profession, is 
folly entitled to shape according to his own judgment ; and if 
We express any thing like surprise or regret that a voice which 
carries with it so much weight and persuasion in the courts, 
should not be heard upon occasions of general public interest, 
it is only because the amount of loss, is in this as in every thing 
^se.to bo estimated by thp value of acquisition. If we may, 
however, venture a sugj^tion upon this subject, we should be 
tb surmise, that, consistently with his even and tegular 
.nourse of practice, he may deem an extra professional' appliea- 
^iotn of talents which find ample demands upon their full exer- 
tira in ^eir own proper q)here, as falling without the pale of 
tb^ dq^ which are comprised within the peculiar proyince 
oRUe lawyer; 
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Such is an iwperl^et sketch of Mr. |'^sep><-« iBrifldi 1<AW* 
TBR— of a nan Imcps en his st^y perscverini^ count, 

adding day by day, knowledgo to knowledge, exporience to 
expcrieaco. Mr. ^bsep cane to ibis eountry with no incon- 
siderable profesM^^I reputatioa, and he ai»y sayAiritb Ciooro, 
'* honore* ij£que ab wfo neqve, er hoc hco ( eofum ^ aSil opdem- 
noHro ilia Moritnmo rotioM vita, eomtequemur.'' This is the 
moans by which a man achieves bis self-dependence and be- 
comes “ fetus ten* at que rotundas, — Orient(d Observer. 


REVENUE FROM OPIUM IN BENGA.L. 

Memorandum on the sysfem'of raising a revenue from Opium 
in Bengal, by means of a monopoly of tho first purchase of the 
produce ,-—^ Drawn up at the qj^ce of the Board of Confroul, sn 
January, 1832, and printed for private diatribution, to 

membere of the Setcet Comipittee of the Commons, but never 
before pMiehed.) 

In this abstract of tho original document, above-ntdntioned, 
we confine ourselves to an historical sketch of the policy of the 
existing opium system. The cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture of opium, arc strict monopolies in the bands of the 
East India Company. In 1709, Lord Wellesley enacted a law 
which limited the cul^vation of the poppy under the Bengal 
government to the provinces of Bohar and Benares. The ob- 
ject of that arbitrary regulation was, to abolish the cultivation of 
the poppy, except in caws where the cultivators had specifically 
engaged to supply the government wi(h the whole of the pTo- 
iluco, at a price to be agreed upon between the goi^rDment 
agents and the cultivators. As it'would not have been possible 
for government agents to have superifidunded and regulated 
tlic culture of the poppy throughout SO wide a region aa the 
provinces of Bengal, Bebar, Unssa, and Benares, it was de- 
termined to confino the cultivation of the plant to the two sasall 
provinces of Bebar and Benares, by Utw, and to place the supor- 
intoodmice of the culture of the poppy, and the manufucturo’ of 
the opium, in the charge of two offieors, denominated opium 
agents. By law, the cultivators .are M tmrfect liberty to enter 
into engagements with the opium agd^, (Or the cultivation of 
the pojM>y; bat when engagomenmMW entered into f«r the 
cultivation of specific quantities of laud, the parties are bound, 
under heavy penalties, to cultivate the (Uj number of boegabs 
specified in each engagement. WheB the poppy arrives fct full 
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growth, offlcers are depute by the agents, who are to' ej^ine 
the state of the crops, and, with the assistance of the onltivators, 
to prepare an estimate of what each field is likely te ptoddco. 
Aftertbe estimate has been mode, and agreed to by theealtivator, 
the hitter is reqaired to enter into aftirtherengagement, to deliver 
the estimated produce; and, shoidd the field produce more, the 
deliver that also jiro rata. These engagements partake of the 
ryotwar prindpio. of rovehne management, as well as of the 
ebedks which would be feqniUto under a system of excise laws. 
The ryots who engage to eqlti.vfi|e the poppy are placed beyo^ 
the contronl of tho soperlqr xeiflindto in respect to the rdMr 
which they pay for the land imderlhat cuttivation ; for by sec- 
tion 12, of regulation B, of 1799, shotild any zemindar exact from 
the ryots, on account of their poppy lahds, more than tho esta- 
blished rates, then either the ophun agents or tho lyot may pro- 
seed^^ the person guilty of such exactions, before the Judge of 
the district, who shalh forthwith, inquire ibto the same, and 
giMit redress. As the producers ot an article, which is nlti- 
matdly io be taxed with a heavy duty, tho ryots arc plac^ under 
a system of diecks, which are ealculatedf to secure the delivery 
of the whole of the poppy juieo into the hands of the agents 
appointed to manahichire.tfae crude ijttaterial into opium cakes, 
in which form that articlo is evdhtUally taxed, by means of the 
competition of tho merchants who phrejiase tho opium ai' the 
Oalcutta sales, for tho supply of the Eastern markets. 

Subject to these two checks, the ryots and their servants 
daily collect the opium which is exudated from the plants under 
tiieir care, and thh opium thus daHy collected is deposited in 
jsfis, find delivered by the euflfvAors to the pjpidiit ^omastahs, 

. 'qvho forward the whole prbdli^’^ to thd dcp^ 'd]diam scents, 
"ibr the puqm^o of being examined and cousiifhcd to the opium 
^agents, to be manufactured ,ittt6 b^es, in tho ^vernment facto- 
^ I9es at Patna and Benares. 

, ‘ from tho year 1709^ the petiOy of the Bengal government was 
’ .filbmiMIy directed to die iifipnrfementef the quality of thebpiimi 
ii^jBdiaf and Benares, cspemally wid> reference to the taste of 
. the', ’Chinese ; therefore, they aiined at raising a large uuonnt 
‘ of ^revenue from a limited- si^Iy of the article. However, 
in 1B14, iHMtilities terminated in Eutopc, and in 1818, the pre- 
dat<»:y hordes of Hindostan werg[^|ittq>erBed and tranquillity was 
restored. Tins state of peace eaused an inmichae supply of 
opium to be hntroduped into ttie fiaatm mamts, ftom Malwa 
and Turkey, 1^ means of Portbgv^e and Ameneah vessels, and 
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rendered it inqmiiibki for tbe goTomment of Bengal to- derive 
the same auonnt of proflf . from a limited qnantitj of oinm 
from Behar and Benares. Soon after the pacification of 
Central India, tbe companjf^s anpra-cargoea at Canton called 
tbe attention of tbe Bengal government to the increased and 
increasing importations of Malwa opium into China, whieb> it 
was apprehended, would materially reduce the profits, which 
liad hitherto been denved from the sale of Belor.and Benares 
opium in China. It bad been supposed that tbe Chinese gave a 
preference to tbe Bengal opium on account of its possessing 
qualities which render it of little value as a narcotic ; but it 
was afterwards discovered, by the Chinese, that tbe Malwa 
opium couldreadily.be reduced to the standard of the Behar ' 
and Benares opium, by which .a gain of more than sp .j^ oeiit. 
was secured to tbe Chinese’ who vended the Malwa opium, v la . 
the year, 1020, the supreme government in fndia resolved. to ' 
extend the cultivatioii of tbe poppy in Behar and BeqsiioSf .aadf 
also to protect the purcb&sen of their opium at the Oalciiitta 
sales from tbe successful competition of tbe illicit -.tradei||, in 
Malwa opium, and in order to do so they established sales of Mdt 
wa opium at Bombay. This resolution involved tbe British au- 
thorities greatly with the nativo powOriifin Central India. The 
determination to extend the culture of the poppy in Behar and 
Benares does not appear to have been attended with much suc- 
cess during the first Avo years, owing to the difficulty which 
tbe opium agents experienced iu bringing new lands under that 
species of crop. The governnicnt ascribed the failure of the 
agents to their want oMocal knowledge and infiuenee with tbe 
parties interested in the cultivation of the land ; and, in May, 
1822, the government appointed tb^ eolleetors of the .land 
revenue in varions districts in tbe provinogs of Behar and Be- 
nares to the newly created ofiice of deputy opium agents. The 
records of the Board of Opium do not sfote the degree of suc- 
cess which attended this arrangement ; Jbut, in October, 1828, 
tbe government constituted six otUpr cellectors to be- deputy 
opinm agents, therolTore it may be presumed, that the first ex- 
periment had been productive of satisfactory resnlts. The ef- 
fect of these appointments, was to divert the two opium agents 
of all responubility ul respect to the ^Bivation of the poppy. 
and Bie receipt of the juice from tbe ct^Vators. 

In 1824 the government passed seventh rcgolation, in 
order to empower tbrtr opium tolkistitute proceedings, 

not only against the cultivators, who, had ressoa to be- 
£«< iMfat and Cft Ueg- VoL. viii. Nlb47,.<r»r*Sa'. % H 
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lieve, did not deliver over the whole of their daily predace, but 
also against the parties who may have purchas^ the jnice or 
opium from the ryots ; and in the event of their being convicted, 
both parties are subjected to heavy penalties. 

In the season of 1820, a discussion arose between Sir C. 
D’Oyly, the agent at Patna, and Mr. Kennedy, the collector 
and deputy opium agent of Sarun, respecting the state of con* 
sistence in which the opium juice ought to be delivered by the 
ryots. The juice of the poppy is gradually dried, by the ser- 
vants of the factory, to a certain standard of consistence, which is 
represented by 100. It is the interest of the agents to procure 
the juice from the cultivators as near to that standard as possi- 
ble ; but it is equally the interest of the cultivators to deliver in 
their juice previously to its having undergone the process of 
drying. Sir Charles complained, that the opium of Sarun, was 
unusually thin, and was much below the standard at which 
he received the jnice from the ryots, who cultivate the poppy in 
the vieinity of the factory, and which was, at least, 80 degrees 
of insistence. On the othei* hand, Mr. Kennedy stated, that 
the price allowed by govetnmeht, namely, three rupees per 
seer of opium juice, was not sufficient to repay the ryots for the 
loss which they would incur by their keeping their daily gut- 
tering of juice until it attained to so high a consistence. The 
practice which Mr. Kennedy had established in his district, was, 
to requite the ryots to deliver their produUeinto the hands of the 
opium officers with as little delay as possible, and thereby to 
ensure the receipt of the article in a purer state than could be 
expected to be the case, if the cultivators were allowed time 
to'tbicken it artificially. The standard, recognised by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, was 70 degrees of consistence ; and, in all caisesil where 
the juice was more fluid than that standard a corresponding de- 
duction was made from the price of three rupees per seer. 
Indeed, he pointed out that no cultivator could deliver over 
{>ure opium juice at so high a standard as 80 degrees of the 
factory consistency, for t^e sum allowed by the government; 
he recommended that a plan should be adopted for determining 
thequelity of the opium, immediately on its delivery at the 
"a^licy ffietories by the officers of the deputy agents. The go- 
vernnie^t recorded a resolution on this subject, and in it they 
observe that great laxity had prevailed in the receipt and 
delivery of opium” in the faetory at Patna ; and they provided 
various cheeks, which appeared to them to be necessary, to pro 
vent abuse, both beffire and after the drug had been received 
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into th^ agenta’ fiwtoipr. But, as ttoe iweipt uid examisiktioii 
the drag would octeossairil^ rast wiib the agent and bis faekh)^ 
(^een, who are regarded by the officers who procure the 
juice in the interior, as possessing an interest incompatible with 
their own, it seemed to the government to be indisjiensable to 
constitute some third party, quite independent of either, to act 
as a referee, to settle any dilTerences that might arise in exam- 
ining the opium at the general factory. Mr. W. M. Fleming, 
the second judge of the provincial court at Patna, having 
availed himsolfofthe opportunities, which bis long residence in 
the districts of Bebar had afforded him, of observing the growth 
and peculiarities of the poppy plant in all its stages, and being 
in other respects well qualified to act as referee, the government 
appointed him Inspector-General of Opium, with a separate 
allowance of 500 rupees per month. ' Soon after Mr. Fleming 
was appointed Inspector-General, be submitted to'govern^nt 
rules for improving the management of tlie Bebar agetti^» 
which were as follows The ryots, cultivating poppy, should 
be prohibited from retaining opium jui(» after the Ust day of 
August, in each year, under the penalty of seizure ; the standard 
of consistency at which the juice is to be delivered by the ryots, 
should be entered in the written engagements concluded with 
them : the district opium officers shall be answerable for the 
standard purity of^e opium received by them ; the standard 
of consistency should he fixed at 70. When the juice is of that 
degree of thickness, then the district officers shall not demund 
any deduction of price from the ryots ; and, in order to ascertain 
the standard quality of i^e juice, it would be sufficient, for every 
practical purpose, " to take up a small portion in the palm of the 
hand, which, when of the proper Consistence, would not imme- 
diately drop, or fall off, when the hand was turned down.^' A|l 
money retained by the gomastahs, under the denomination of 
batta, or any other deduction, should bu« hot only entered in 
the books kept by the gomastahs, but in the receipts given to 
the ryots for their opium deliveries — in order to ascertain the 
rate of batta to be taken from S ryot, in consequence of 
the opium being ^low the standi^, the gomastab shall 
expose to the air a portion of the jiffimin a shallow vessel, 
until it becomea the proper consistence of seventy ; then 
the loss of weight, occasioned by ibis process, will deter- 
mine the batta to be taken from the ryot on the whole of his de- 
livery. TbO opium of each deputy sgept shidl be separately siored 
in the general factory, preparatoigt to its being examined and 

2h 2 
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nceived by tbe agent. Tbe optomi M stored, shall bo oniiiiined 
by the ftetory officers, either in thbpiesrace bf tbe a^nt or bis 
assistant, and likewise in the presefnoe of an officer appointed by 
the deputy agent from whose district tbe opium may have been 
received. Each dispatch of opium, sent to the Patna factory, 
shall be accompanied by a certificate, signed by the local 
gomutah, who may forward the dispatch, specifying the weight 
and quality) of the opium contained in the jars composing the 
dispatdi. After the opium shall have been examined, the drug 
shall pass into the custody of tbe factory agent and his responsi- 
ble officers. The opium received at the ffictory shall be ex- 
amined within eight days after its delivery, and the results of 
the examination shall be recorded at the time, both in English 
and Persian; copies of this record shall be sent to the deputy- 
agent and the inspector-general. When a doubt may arise as 
to the quality of opium, tbe jam containing the opium shall be 
resealed by the respective parties interested in the examination, 
and kept under a joint lock, until a reCnence can be made to 
the jdnpnty-agent or to the inspector^general. All opium from 
which batta nay have beoi levied from the cultivators shall 
be kept distinct, from the opium delivered by the mima culti- 
vators of the proper standard of consistence-^o commission 
shall be allow^ to any native district officer on any opium de- 
livered by him on which a deduction of more than 2 per cent, 
shall be levied at the Patna factory on acy»Unt of batta ; nor on 
any opium which may be considered unfit for tbe company’s 
opium inve8tment>-opi dm suspected of being adulterated with 
foreign ingredients, shall not be manufactured into cakes, but 
shall be otherwise disposed of— in all eases where tbe ryots 
may deliver their opium above the standard ofcoasisteoee, they 
shall tebeivo an allowance in proportion to its superior value. 

The government were so highly satisfied with the rules sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fleming, on account of their clearness and sim- 
plicity, that they directed a copy of them to be transmitted to 
Mr. Charles Bayley, tbe opium agent in Benares, for the regu- 
^tkm of his factory. Ml. Bayley ihfonaed the government, 
idl tbe rules suggested by Mr. flS^ing, bad been in con- 
stejal operation in tbe Benares agmtey, almost from the.time be 
was appointed to tbe charge of it This communication proved 
satisfodtory to government, as it afforded assurance that thu 
rales which had been snceessfblly acted upon in Benares, 
would, if duly observed, have a' beneficial influence on tbe 
affairs of tbe Fatna agency. 
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At the same tiote* io Noi^»mber, Mf. Bayley tl^p 
attention of the intpattor'feneral of ^am toa oorretpo^a^ 
which he had opened with Mr. SwSnton, the opium agent' fit 
Malwa, with the view of ascertaining the relative sttpeciprity of 
the Malwa opium over that of Behar and Benares, and of de- 
vising the means of restoring the opium from Bengal as the 
favourite drug in the Chinese market. The calculations on 
which Mr. Swinton estimated the ability of the opium cultivators 
in Malwa to compete with the company’s monopoly in Bengal, 
must have been materially affected by the abandonment of the 
opium treaties with the native powers in Central India. He 
observed, that tlie rate of dve rnpee^per seer, which was al- 
lowed to the opium ryots in Malwa, would barely repay'the 
rent which they were required to pay for the best poppy land : 
he did not calculate on the' advantage which a ryot wotdd 
derive from cultivating the poppy on inferior soils, as the opium 
produced on bad soils was always of an inferior quality, and did 
not yield a corresponding profit. Mr. Bayley was of opinicm, 
that the price allowed by government tuthe ryots in l^iuwea, 
of three rupees per imer. of juice, did not yudd,tbe^«mtBvi^ 
tors an adeqtmte return for their labour, andibe risk they ineutred 
from unfavourable weather at the periods of sowing tbe'Tand, and 
of extracting the juice Bom the plants. He observed, that other 
crops were not only more productive, but more certain. Thb 
proposal to increase the rate allowed to the cultivators of the 
poppy, was adopted tiy Mr. Fleming, who recommended it to 
the favourable consideration of the government, remarking that 
when the produce of grain cultivation becomes scanty Bom un- 
favo urable seasons, thh grain sells at a proportionably hi^er 
price, so that the cultivators suffer only partially by ^tamity 
of season ; but that was not the case with opium, the prke.paid 
to the . ryot being the same, whatever might be the extent 
of the produce : however, he entertained an apprehension that 
neither the government nor the cultivators would long benefit 
^from the memure, as be considered it probable that the aemin- 
;*dar8 would intercept the advantage intended for the ryots, by 
raising their rents. > The government cam* to the determination 
to mcrease the idloWance to the pop{^ cultivators from three 
rupees to thne and a half sicca rupeelimr seer of opium juice ; 
.and observed, thsd toe old coitivatoni|pd. their heirs would only 
be litole to toe rates assessed upon toem at the jumnabundy , 
made by the s»m^dars at the time, or shortly after the colli- 
sion of the permanent settlemuut ; aii^ they directed tbid the 
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opium ag’ciits and their deputies should exert themselves to se- 
cure this advantage to the 4iereditury cultivators. Mr. Bayley 
observed, that 3^ sicca rupees, converted into Benares currency, 
was rupees 3: lOj annas; therefore he recommended that the 
half-anna should be reserved to form a fund, from which govern- 
ment could reward deserving cultivators. 

The government acknowledged the service which Mr. 
Bayley liad rendered in endeavouring to discover the methods 
pursued by the producers of opium in Malwa, by which they 
had succeeded in raising the value of the Malwa opium in the 
Eastern markets ; but the government were of opinion, that, 
before any change was made in Bengal, it would be necessary 
to ascertain whether, with reference to the quantity of 
opium contained in each chest, weight for weight, as delivered 
in China, the difference in the latest quotations of price con- 
tinued to be in favour of the produce of Malwa This precau- 
tion bad reference to the different methods of forming the pro- 
duce of Bengal and that of Malwa into cakes. In Behar and 
Benares, the opium is enclosed in shells, composed of the petals 
of tlie poppy, aud of a gum which is prepared from inferior 
opium juice. In Malwa, the pure opium alone is made into 
cakes, which are covered with a thin coating of oil, and after- 
wards rolled in pulverised poppy petals. Hence, the value of 
these two descriptions of cakes of equal weight, while,' in 
the estimation of the Chinese, the pure opium contained in each 
might be of equal value. 

In Malwa, in 1824-5, the enltivators of the poppy actually re- 
ceived from eight to ten rupees per seer for their poppy juice ; but, 
in 1825-6, in consequence of the introduction of the restrictions on 
produce and price, under the opium treaties, ihe allowance to 
the enltivators was reduced to about 4 rupees 10 annas. This 
price was quitojinadequateto nwet the charges of rent, labour and 
manure; and had the British aukboritieB possessed the means of 
strictly enforcing the treaties, then the native princes most either 
have reduced the rent of their lands, or else their ryots must 
have abandoned the cultivation of the poppy. For a time, it was 
supposed that the opium treaties had answered the object for 
whfohi'tbey had been entered into,' and that the British had a 
monopofy of the drug ; but, in 1827-8, the contraband trade in 
Malwa opitiffi increased so'* rapidly Biat it became self-eiident 
that the native governments and their cultivators bad found the 
weans of indemnifying themselves for the lossr^ which they 
necessarily sustained from; their obligations to supply the Bri 
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tish gfoverement with opium at a mueh tower {viee than itwtMdd 
fetch in the market. In despite of the treaties, opium continned 
to be their most profitable crop. 

In addition to the efforts, makingr to extend tiie cultivation of 
the poppy in Behar and Benues, and the increased cultivation of 
the plant which may be expected in Malwa, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the abandonmentof the opium treaties with the states 
in Central India, the Court of Madrid has instructed the govern- 
ment of Manilla to cultivate the poppy and to manufacture opium 
in the Pbillippine islands, where it had hitherto been strictly 
prohibited. However, this change of policy, on the part of the 
government of Spain, will produce very little immediate effect 
upon the trade in opium. 

On the 2Uth of June, 1830, the Calcutta finance committee 
reported that, since 1827, a very large augmentation in the 
funds employed in the purchase of the drug, as well as in the 
quantity of opium imported into China had taken place. They 
estimate, that the value in Spanish dollars, of the opium con- 
sumed by the Chinese and ^e Indo-Chinese nations, may he 
stated, on the average for China, in^ 1828-0 and 1820-30, as 
follows 

Consumed in China, 12,20.'>,000 > 

Sold out of China, 4,380,000 > *®*<*76,000 
Which amount may be safely taken to cover an outlay, in India 
of 20,521,000 Rs., which is about a crore of rupees in excess of 
the largest amount realized at the sales at Calcutta and Bombay. 
This result was consistent with the opinion that the Chinese had 
been furnished with large supplies of opinm, independently of 
the company's public sales, and i,t conclusively established that 
the Indian goveruroenthad a market to look to, of an extent vastly 
greater than, without experience, it would have been safe to 
reckon upon. They recommended to government to make 
every endeavour to supply the Chinese market as much as possi- 
ble from Bengal ; both ^causc the opium was grown within 
the British territories, and bccauae it was there produced 
cheapest ; and it was a very important question, at what point 
the produce of Malwa might be expected to become stationary, 
and at what to retrograde. Tdicre seamed reason to infer, that, 
with four rupees t|ie lb. weight, thdite would be little or no 
diminution of pi^|jliioe. At that the produce of Malvua 
would stand tbe.niilehant in 875 rupees the chest, if he sbotdd 
be allowed to import the opium to Bpmbay, on paying a duly 
to the British govemmeot of 200 rupees *tbe chest; therefore. 
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they hoped that the company would oontinue to derive a profit 
on the Befaar and Benares opium sold at Caicutta,of about 650 Rs. 
per chest ; in other words, that an averag^e tax to that extent 
might be drawn from the produce of the Bengal agencies, even 
supposingthat the produce of these agencies could be increased to 
twelve thousand chests annually. However, it was probable, that 
the British government might find it expedient to seek for such 
a sale price of Bengal opium as might bring down the price in 
Malwa to three rupees the lb. weight, at which rate there 
seodsed reason to think that the production of opium in 
Mulwa would bo considerably limited ; but, for that purpose, it 
would be necessary that the British government should be satis- 
fied with an average profit of about 500 rupees a chest, on the 
opium sold at Calcutta, even assuming as likely, that, on an 
average, the opium of Malwa would be ioferior in quality to 
that of the agencies of Bengal. The committee proceeded to 
consider the possibility of extending the cnlti vation of the poppy 
in Bengal, with the view of raising the opium produce to 20,000 
ebests. They do not explain the grounds on which they rested 
their opinion that the extension ot the poppy cultivation in Ben- 
gal would necessarily force the cultivators, in Malwa, to reduce 
the quantity of land under that species of culture ; but it would 
seem to have been founded; on . the opinion that the native 
princes would not consent to reduce the rents of the poppy lands 
so as to enable the cultivators and merdiants to compete with 
the cultivators of Bengal, who are entitled to hold their poppy 
lands at the rates which were established in 1793. The com- 
mittee did not think it necessary to consider, whether a different 
system of management might with advantage be adopted in 
Bengal, that being a. wide and difScult quea^en; but, assum- 
ing that the ageuey system was to be continued, it might not 
be irrelevant to observe, that the complaint of a Tallin the value 
of agricultural produce being general in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces, it seemed to, be a good time to introduce the 
culture of the poppy into.Rohilcuud, where excellent opiom 
firight be made. In. districts, not permanently assessed, the 
gewifitment possessed superior memii of protecting the rights 
^ the cultivators, and was more at liberty to satisfy' their de- 
tnuMb, under the assurance that whatever the cultivators might 
gCini % selling their produce advantagecMUy,. would tell in 
the land wMtenue. . 4l(P|' 

. ' dHBteulUes so ably and clearly ^scrih^ by Lord Corit- 
wi^is, whidLtii]ppo8^ the introdimtioii of a plan for levying a 
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revenue from opium, partly 1>y a land-ta^ and partly by custbida*^ 
duties, have been greatly multiplied since the year 1786, The 
introduction of the permanent settlement of the land revenue^ 
without having* previously defined the amount of the quota do- 
mandable from each village sharer or landholder; abd the omis- 
sion even to secure a correct record of those local rates and 
wages which regulated taxation, — which were then well un- 
derstood by the ryots, — render it almost impossible, without a 
detailed survey and assessment, to say how much ought to be 
taken as additional land-tax from the poppy-lands, and at the 
same time to secure the cultivators the advantages to be derived 
from the unrestricted cultivation of the poppy. Had the 
Ryottec lands been assessed with their relative proportion of th6 
money assessment which, in 1793, was declared to be the 
perpetual limit of the demand of goveritment, on the zemindars; 
then the interposition of the zemindar between the ryots and 
the capitalists would have been limited to the receipt of the re- 
gular iustalments laid down in the regulations for the collection 
of the land revenue ; but, as the demand of the zemindars now* 
varies with the nature of the crops, it must be expected that a 
constant source of di^pule and litigation will be the consequence* 
of every improvemeui which the cultivators, aided by the efipi-' 
talists, may be enabled to make. In other cases, the capitalists*^ 
and the zemindars may combine to force a peculiar cultivatidn. 
upon the ryots, at rates which may disappoint the just expec- 
tations of the cultivators, and contrary to the usage which re- 
served to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The con- 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very important' 
to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious ryots, 
who continue to bold the same fields which their ancestors cul- 
tivated, as the indisputable proprietors* The local cultivatohi 
are well qualified to determine, with precision, the capabilities 
of the soil to produce a particular crop. 

The opium monopoly certainly conduces to the indepebdenco 
and comfort of the ryots, who contract with the officers of go- 
vernment for the poppy cultivation. These contracts do net, in- 
deed, place the ryots beyond the casualities of season, for, 
should the crop be blighted, the zemindar would still demand 
his rent and J|||||k would receive nothing from the opium 
agents, unless hd^^ft^red to them opium of approved quality. 
It may then be what advantage can the ryot have in 

cultivating an article subject to so ruinous a contingency ? The 

2i 
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answer may not be so convincing as could be desired; but 5 it 
is believed, tbal, though the government part grudgingly with 
any share of their eventual proiits, they arc hy far the most 
honourable paymasters which the cultivators can find for any 
article of produce. Nor is it a trifling circumstance for the ryots 
to be in constant communication with parties who may be able 
and willing to protect their general interests from the grijung 
policy of the zemindars and their local agents. Besides all this, 
the poppy culli valor is iu a condition to reserve a trifle of liis 
produce for local corisuiiiption. That this prevails to a con- 
siderable extent has been satisfactorily shown by the inquiries 
which, some years ago, were instituted into the stale of the 
abkarrcc revenue, for the legitimate sale of opium was always 
in proportion as the place was near to, or distant from the scene 
of cultivation. 

Supposing that it should be determined by government to 
abandon the monopoly of opium^ and to establish a free trade 
in that article, subjcctito the payment of an excise and custom 
revenue, it would still be necessary to limit the rent of the land 
producing the poppy ; because, should this precaution not be 
adopted, it is certain that the zemindars would raise their de- 
mauds upon the cultivators to a standard which would nearly 
absorb all the profit which government derive from the reg*»- 
lated sales of opium at Calcutta. 

The small iluctuation in the price allowed to the cultivators 
for their poppy juice, between the years 1787 and 1827, 
namely, from to rupees per seer, admits the inference 
that the provisions of the sixth regulation of 1799 have been 
tolerably eflective iu preventing the zemindars from imposing 
unreasonable demands on the ryots. It is true that the increase 
actually aiiiounts fo 40 per cent, of the original cost ; but, when 
viewed in conned ion w ith the liability to vvhicb the ryots have 
been exposed, since 1793, to have their rates increased, the 
great and rapid increase in t»ie demands of the Eastern markets 
for oj>ium, and the f)repaTalion of nifcrior soils to supply these 
demands, then the increasfc is really moderate. This is apparent 
by contrasting the prices allowed to the cultivators in the 
agencies of Bengal with those which prevailed in Malwa in 
1824-2.5. 

However, there can be no question, th^jundcr any plan of 
revenue management, whether it be a ma|^H||^orthe produce 
in the hands of the government, or the of that produce 

in its stages of preporatittn and of transit by a ntt.vcd system of 
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excise &nd custom duties, it is of the first importsince to ussurc 
the producers ol’ tbo article tiie full benefit of their labour and 
capital. 

It is trusted that sufficient evidence has been adduced to show, 
that the iisag-cs and institutions of India arc not such as would 
enable the authorities to whom the adrninisttation of that coun- 
try is entrusted, — even should the change be desirable, on ad- 
mitted principles of political policy, — to place the poppy culti- 
vators at the mercy of a new race of enterprising commercial 
speculators. 

Indeed, it is true, that the culture of the poppy docs not ex- 
pose llic ryots to the same sort of op]>ressions as result from the 
culture of the indigo ; because the nianufactiirers of the opium 
juice must conciliate the cultivators during the whole process, 
up to the delivery of the drug iiit(» the manufacturer’s factories. 
Nor is it liable, like indigo, to injure the just claims of the 
zemindars for an adequate return from the lands under 
cultivation 

It is of the greatest importance carefully to consider all the 
dangers which can by possibility arise from the abandonment 
of tiie existing system of realising a revenue from opium by a 
monopoly of the first purchase from the ryots, and the sale of 
the drug by open comi)etition at Calcutta. Perhaps no article 
of commerce could be subjected to such a process of supply and 
taxation, with less injury to the real interests of the people who 
grow the opium plants, and to the fair dealers who compete at 
the Calcutta sales for the quantities which they intend to con- 
sign to foreign markets. Nor should it be overlooked, for a 
moment, that government do not really deal commercially in 
opium ; they merely })rovide the supply that may be required to 
meet the wants of the merchants, and, by the sale of the article 
by public auction, leave those merchants to define the tax 
which the -late of the foreign demand may enable them to pay. 

The government of Tlongal ought to be careful to prevent any 
interference wbich may place this important article of remit- 
tance to China in hazard ; because? opium of good quality can- 
not be produced in <J'i/erat, and it is to the Bengal pro- 
vinces alone that the li dian authorities have to look for a supply 
of opium to compete in the East<*rn markets with the produce 
of Central In dia. T urkey, and, evt lituall y, with the government 
of Manilla. 
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COMPENSATION TO THE COMPANY’S 
COMMANDERS IN 1796. 

In conaeqvence of doing away with Iheayotemofthe perpetuity 
oJbotUm».-^a the 20ih October, 1796, at a general conrt of the 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, it was resolved, that the oath against trading, taking 
by commanders be abolished, and that they swear only to be 
true to the company ; that every commander give bond in 
10,0001. for his good behaviour, and engage to give information 
about the purchase of any command ; that every owner, privy 
to the sale of any command, shall forfeit double the sum paid 
fpr it, and owners shall contract to give inforn^ation in such 
transactions; that no articles of export to India pr China 
be prohibited to the commanders and oflicers, in future, except- 
ing woollens and warlike stores no articles of import, excepting 
musk, camphor, and china raw silk in China ships ; that exclu- 
sive of the private trade indulgence, each tea ship may floor with 
china ware ; that the whole allowance of private and privilege 
tonnage of any ship shall not exceed 00 tons. That every com- 
mander of a regular ship, having an interest in the bottom, 
shall receive 1 ,6001. as a compensation for the resumption of the 
;bottom of his ship, and also two-thirds of the consideration bo 
paid for the command, no such payments to exceed 5,0001. ; 
that all commanders of the existing regular ships be secured in 
their, privileges, as is provided for ships hereafter to be taken up, 
and that every commander of regular ships be subject to the 
paymont of 5001. on the conclusion of each voyage, provided he 
•}ias received 5,0001. for his good will, or else pro rata, on the 
sum reecoivod} Under this scale of compensation 

42 capts. reed each 5,0001., which is 210,0001. 


17 do. do. 4,5001. 

11 do. do. 4,0001. f 

C do. do. 3,0001. r 

.0 do. do. 2,0001. 3 

r6 do. do. 1,0001. 


67 captains received 387,5451. as compensation 


On 29th of July, 1833, the amount of this compensation, 
which had been repaid by the commanders, was but 229,8761 ; 
a sum -which would not do any thing like pay^ran English in- 
terest on the advance of India’s money, made^^^l company to 
themselves as ship-owners ; even by the r^HpR parliament, 
which omits all mention of interest^ as though it was not a fair 
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mercantile charge, the deficiency under this head is not less 
than 148,669/. We are not aware of the exact object which 
Mr. Steuart had in view when he moved the house to call for 
information on this subject, but we are obliged to him for the 
exposure of the wind up of the compensation account of 1796. 

Mr. Steuart has also caused the House of Commons to 
publish a list of all pensions granted by the company to their 
commercial marine since the year 1793, specifying the grounds 
upon which each pension was granted, its amount, and the 
source whence it was derived. This return occupies 94 folio 
pages, and, necessarily throws a great deal of light upon the 
subject, but it is very confused, and carelessly made up and 
printed ; and, like most of tho company’s returns it is not added 
up ; it shows no annual total ; indeed, it does not afford data 
for any accountant to form a guess at the amount of pensions 
annually paid, for there is no mention of the period when any 
of the pensions ceased. We hoped to have been able to have 
analyzed this list, but that is impossible; we can only say that 
it is a pension list which deserves a chapter to itself in the black 
book of England. The period of service is very rarely men- 
tioned. From looking at the list we imagine that Poplar Fund 
should be investigated by a royal commission. Several of the 
commanders’ pensions were granted in consequence of doing 
away with the system of perpetual bottomry in 1796. The 
company’s commercial marine oilicers are in a position similar to 
that of the landlords find farmers of England ; — forced prices 
for British corn, and forced privileges for the company’s officer, 
have exposed both classes of persons to the necessity of main- 
taining a constant struggle ; they are in the position of water 
dammed up above its natural level, .which can bo retained at 
that height only by constant care of the dams and dykes ; every 
breath that agitates the surface, threatens destruction to the 
embankment, which has to be raised higher and higher to every 
breeze, to prevent a splash; and every shower fills the port up to 
the brim bf the newly filled bank. At least, two of the direc- 
tors of the present day received each 5,000/., the highest amount 
of compensation — viz. the lion. Hugh Lindsay for the Rocking- 
ham, and Campbell Marjo -ibanks for the Arniston, and yet, in 
the late contest between the proprietors of Indie stock, and the 
directors on the subject of pensions to the maritime service, the 
former opposed t^^ell merited claims of the service, and the 
latter absented lfl|pr, avowing tbenby their justice, but de- 
clining to luppor^em. 
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Statement of the Bonded Warehouses in Middlesex, in the 
occupation of the East India Company, which have hven ap-- 
proved of as places of especial securiitj, and their capacity 
of slowa^^e respectively, m tons of 125 ruble feet, on the 0th of 
July, ltt33 ; in return of an order moved for by Mr, Tooke, a 
near connexion of Mr. Astell, the senior director of the com2)any 

In Cntlar-slrcct — for Denial, Coast and Private Trade — 
30,247 tons— Freehold. 

In New-slreet — for Old Hen«*al — 4,!)30 tons — Freehold. 

In Devonsh ire-square — for Military Store, S:c. — o,7(>l tons — 
Freehold. 

In Crutched-friars— for Tea — J2,7C1 tons — Nearly all freehold. 
In Fencliurch-strcet, Jewry-street, and French-ordinary-coiirt 
— for Tea — 20,0r>3 tons — Nearly all freehold. 

In Haydon-square — for Tea — 10,735 — Nearly all freehold. 

In Secthing-lanc — Private Trade — 3,002 tons — Major part free- 
hold. 

In Billiter-lane — .... — 5,403 tons — Freehold. 

In Leadenhall-strcet — Spice — 2,590 tons — Freehold. 

In Haydon-square, (liumbalPs) . . . 1,031) tons — Partly 

freehold. 

In Ratcliff, Cock-hill — Saltpetre — 5,170 tons — Leasehold. 

In Blackvvall — Pepper — 15,027 tons — Freehold. 

In Cooper's-row — Unoccupied and for sale — . — Leasehold. 

Part of the Warehouses in Crutched-friars is held upon a lease 

from 1313, renewable every 21 years at a certain line. 

• 

The East 1 ndia company, as thcg*overnment oOice in Leadon- 
hall is now most erroneously called, may well rifford to manag-e 
goods at a lower rate than the Dock comj)arH;s can do, for it has 
carte blanche to draw on the trea'^ury for the amount of all de- 
iiciencies between its receipts and its expenditure. If the de- 
ficiency was to be paid out oi the dividend of the proprietors, 
then we would see all vote against entering into competition 
with any Dock company. Now, the directors can go on ap- 
pointing their coachmen, footmen, grooms, and valets, to 
situations and pensions on the warehouse establishment, as in 
the good old times. Corruption is the very soul of every incor- 
porated body that has any fund within its gra sp. 
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THE COORG COUNTRY. 

The king*dom of Coorg*, silnated to the westward of Mysore » 
is of small extent, being* comprised within the twelfth degrees 
of North latitude, and the seventy- lifth and seventy-sixth de- 
grees of East long'itude. It is about 50 miles in length, and 
JI5 only in tl:c broadest part. Surrounded by lofty mountains, 
for the most part inaccessible, it contains many otljcrs, scattered 
over the interior surtace, forming* a succession of wild rugged 
hills, and highly cultivated valleys; and, as if this were not 
sufTicient to confirm its title to the appellation of a "‘Strong 
Country/' they have divided the whole interior into squares. 
Those where no streams or marshes are contained, being gene- 
rally about a mile in width, with an enormous ditch and high 
mound, or bank formed by the original contents of the ditch; and 
covered inside and out with deep jungle, in wliich arc included 
many enormous forest trees. Some of these enclosures have four 
a|)erlurcs for ingress and egress, one in each face ; ])articular1y 
those through which the principal roads pass, and which conse- 
quently present so many strong l>arriers against an approaching 
enemy. Every hill and mountain is also covered with jungle ; 
the finest teak, jack, mango, and other large trees, growing 
spontaneously in a country watered by numerous streams, and 
continual fogs and misty clouds, which, from its great height, 
even above Mysore, arc attracted by the hills, and cover them 
during the night. In such a country, no town or viilagpe meets 
the eye until you are dose upon it There are not above six 
or eight villages throughout. 

In the days of Hyder's successful usurpation of the Musnud of 
Mysore, the reigning Rajjah of Coorg, was defeated and taken 
prisoner by this Mussulman prince, and carried to Mysore ; 
where he was kindly treated from poficy, and persuaded the 
usurper, that if he v.ould send him back to his own coontry,' 
he w'ould prevail on all his suluocta to submit to the Mussul- 
man yoke ; they having previously betaken themselves to their 
hills and fastnesses, from whence he could neither drive nor 
recal them. This man's name was Vernjunder: it is said that 
he took an oath of fidelity to Hycler, before he was released, 
and that, in after times, he b >;vNted of this hreacli of faith. He 
that it as it may, he proved h.mself an able statesman, if such a 
term be applicable to a mountain chief, since he improved the na- 
tural fortifications of his kingdom, built towns, formed an armed 
mihtia, and succostfully defied his former conqueror. A fter the 
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death of Tippoo this extraordinary man went suddenly mad> and 
in one day destroyed one thousand two hundred of his relations 
and principal nobles ; leaving, under an erroneous idea of his 
imbecility, only one younger brother alive, of all the males of 
his family. Verajunder did not long survive this act, and most 
likely, such a man was assisted out of this world by some of 
the trembling slaves by whom he was attended. One act, of all 
others, stamped his conduct with the most indelible character 
of insanity. There was an old woman who had confidentially 
attended him for years, cooked his victuals, and frequented the 
interior of his palace, and a child only a few years old,w'howas 
born there, a relation of this woman. After completing the 
work of destruction, in which he had played a consjiicuouspart, 
assisted by several elephants and soldiers in the courl*yard, ho 
retired into his study ; the old woman came in, to olfer her ser- 
vices, followed by the child, when be immediately stabbed the 
woman, and, seizing the child, laid it upon his table, and de- 
liberately dissected it with a penknife. He was succeded by 
the boy, whom his blindness had spared, and left him immense 
wealth, as well as most absolnlc power over all his subjects, 
and every kind of property in his little kingdom. 

Marekherah, the capital, is delightfully situated on an emi- 
nence, near the summit of a range of lofty and diflicult moun- 
tains, but is ncvei'tlieless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would* make it a very strong 
place, for it completely commands every approach on the other 
side. The distance is estimated at twenty-four miles. The 
Rajah's own palace is inside the fort ; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis. Tlio 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road ; and at the further extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering 
which, you come upon a small plain with a magnificent tomb, 
erected by the present Rajah, to the memory of his late brother 
and his wife. The people invite Europeans in, and shew them 
every part of the building; and it surpasses both Hyder’s and 
Tippoo’s, as well as that erected by Aurungzebe. It is much in 
the style* of Mahomedan edifices, being a wide square with a 
handsome dome in the centre, and four turrets at the angles. 
On the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a weathercock 
above it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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• For thirty years past, the natives of the Rcnj;:al Presidency 
have groaned under the intolerable burden of the system of 
Inland Duties, than which no scheme could have been better 
devised for interrupting' the trade, for liarassing the inhabi- 
tants of a country. Tlie groans and execrations of ithe people 
at length reached the ear of the Governor General, who on 
lus return from the Western provinces directed Mr. Trevelyan to 
prepare a report on tlic subject and submit it to government. 
Seldom have we perused a report more clear in its data and 
reasoning, more enlightened in its proposed result, than the 
present report. The subject is one of universal interest ; every 
merchant, be his enterprises large or small, and even every in- 
dividual who has occasion to travel from place to place, is in- 
terested in the abolition of this destructive system. 

A system of inland or transit duties existed under the IMaho- 
medan government, from which the company obtained an ex- 
cmi>tion for their own public trade in the reign of Ferukseer. 
The com[)any*s servants, great and little, carried on in former 
days a private trade for their own bcnclit, and endeavoured to 
secure the same privilege for their traffic which was enjoyed by 
the commerce of their masters. This was resisted by Cossini 
Aly Khan, and was the occasion of tlie war in which he lost his 
throne. 

In 1773, when theBgtish Government were in full posses- 
sion of the country, they established a duty of 2^ per cent, on 
all articles, salt, tobacco, and beetlennt excepted. In 1788, 
Lord Cornwallis, the most enlightened of our fo<*mer rulets, 
abolished the duties entirely, and, for thirteen years there were 
neither custom-house nor Chokey pansec, nor insolent rnan- 
jees, nor rapacious darogas; those were the golden days of 
India. In 1801, however, Lord Wellesley, finding the treasury 
exhausted by hi- numerous wars, re-established the system of 
transit duties. In 1808, live gentlemen of the highest standing 
in the civil service, were appointed to revise the system, that it 
might be made more prodiicf ivc to the state, and less burden- 
some on the people. It wa^ <'0 their report that the custom re- 
gulations, which, with modii rations, have currency to this day, 
were established in 1810. Hut such is the vanity of human 
wishes, that the benevolent intentions these legislators were 
signally frustrated, for the government revenue so far from be- 
ing increased has diminished ; the people, instead of being 
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relieved, arc subject to oppression and tyranny, which it would 
bo difficult to parallel in any other country under the sun. 

One of the most injurious effects of this system of duties is, 
that all the benefit which the natives migrhthavc derived from 
being* under one ^jovernment, is destroyed. If every province 
were under an independent sovereign, there could not bo 
greater obstacles to a mutual exchange of commodities than 
exist at present. If, as Mr. Trevelyan observes, wo were to 
encourage swamps, or interpose mountains lietwcen the 
different districts of the country, the industry of the people 
could not be more effectually checked than by the [iresent 
system. 

One of the flagrant absurdities of the system is, that every 
time an article undergoes a change of form, it is subject to a 
fresh duty. Kaw hides pay 5 per cent.; when manufactured 
into leather, they pay 5 per cent, more; when the leather is made 
into shoes, 5 per cent. more. Raw cotton 5 per cent. ; when 
made into yarn it pays per cent. ; when the yarn is made 
into cloth per cent, more, when the cloth is dyed, per 
cent, more is exhausted ; thus a coloured cloth pays govern^ 
merit 17J per cent. ! ^ When his Lordship was in progress up 
the country, some of the merchants complained to him that tliey 
could not take their cloths across the water to be dyed, because 
there was a chokey boat at the ghat. 

Another inconsistency, or rather glaring injustice of the sys- 
tem is, that articles manufactured in ihh country are taxed with 
a higher duty than the same articles imported from England. 
All English goods (liquors excepted) come into the market at2f 
per cent. duly. English cotton yarns paysa duty of 2^- per cent, 
native yarn pays, on going from one district to another per 
cent, English iron and copper pay The copper and 

iron of the country pay not less than per cent. This discri- 
mination appeared so monstrous to government, that in order to 
put English and country cloths on an equality, the duty on the 
latter was, in 1823, reduced to the same ratio as the duty on 
English cloths, that is (Jrom 7^ to 2^ per cent. ; but this did 
not equalize them; for the cloth in this country, w^as still, as 
shewn above, subject in all stages to 17| per cent, duty before 
it came into tho market. This is hard in the extreme on all 
the native manufactures, who are thus forestalled in their own 
market by the competittion of foreign manufacturers unjustly 
privileged. Nor ought it to be lost sight of that the natives 
\\c lost to an immense extent by the annihilation of their 
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foreign exports. Thu® in 1816-17 the amount of cotton goods 
made in India which were exported, amounted to 1 ,(»-:n94,880 
rupees. Sixteen years after, this trade had dwindled down to 
eight lakhs and a quarter. Again, in that year, ]81(i-l7» the 
quantity of foreign cloth imported into India w*as valued only 
at three lakhs ; in 1832-33 the import of crjtton goods and 
twist amounted to sixty-six lakhs and a half ; so that the 
loss to the manufacturers in India, was equal to no less than 
two crores, thirty four lakhs, twenty-four thousand rupees. Is 
it fair, is it equitable, is it Christian, under these circumstances, 
to burden the little that is left of country manuractnres with 
seven times heavier duty than that levied on the favoured ma- 
nufactures of England ? 

So unjust did this burden upon the manufactures of the 
country appear to the Court of Directors, that they have 
twice ordered the abolition of all internal duties of every kind 
on raw cotton or piece goods / but tbc unfortunate Burmese war, 
tile cause of ail our calamities, intervened, and swallowed up 
all tbo cash in hand, and involved the country in a heavy debt, 
under Ibo fatal elfects of which wo are yet labouring. Tbc 
orders of the Court were therefore not carried into execution. 

This system of internal duties is far more vexatious than 
that which prevailed under the native governments, no pass was 
thcMi required ; every article was brought without fear to a cho- 
key; it paid a slight toll and passed on. But by tbo regulation of 
of 1810 it was ordered that the duties should bo paid and a row- 
anah taken out previously to tbc goods passing tbc limit of any 
chokey. Although the chokey by which the merchant might wish 
to pass his goods was only one mile from bis residence, yet he 
must send to the custom-house, perhq|»s a hundred miles off, 
and obtain a rowanah, or subject his goods to confiscation. 

Mr. Trevelyan then proceeds to show bow this rowanah 
system, impedes the progress of commerce, and paralizes the 
merchants, and how since the collectors of customs have been 
charged with the collection of the land revenue, their bands are 
too full to attend adequately to they* duties, — that hence in- 
creased delays and vexations are imi)osed upon tho internal 
trade of the country, which ought to bo as free as possible. 

The subject of the Chokey s is next brought forward. The 
object of the regulation of 1810 was to provide, that merchan- 
dize having once paid duty, might be freely transported from 
place to place without any harassing interruptions ; but it has 
unfortunately happened, that those harrassing interruptions 
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have been multiplied tenfold. Between Patna and Calcutta, 
there are no fewer than fifteen stations where g'oods are liable 
to be stopped, and this independent of the Opium and Salt 
Chokeys. Mr. Lambert, the Commissioner of Patna, states the 
inconvenience arising from these stoppages to be so great, that 
a great quantity of merchandize is conveyed at a vast expense 
on carts by the new road from Benares to Calcutta, because it is 
free from chokeys. But the chokeys where boats are stopped, 
constitute but a small part of the evil. Within a range of fifty- 
miles from Calcutta, on the right bank of the Hooghly, there 
are no fewer than sixty stations on all the high-ways and by- 
ways, where custom-house officers are posted, with unlimited 
power to annoy and arrest. All the avenues to the great mart 
of India are beset with low custom house peons, so that every 
care appears to have been taken to throw as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of trade. Though, however, the number of 
chokeys in the Bengal provinces be very great, yet the upper 
provinces are still more extensively infested with them. 
In fact the western provinces are studded in every direction 
with them, in order, if possible, to leave no path free for the 
transit of merchandize. Even the Board in the lower provinces 
has seldom acted fully up to the power vested in them, of es- 
tablishing new chokeys, without applying for the sanction of 
the Governor-General ; but in the Western provinces the col- 
lectors seem to have planted them wherever they chose. Some 
time ago the Meerut Custom master sent a chokey to Hatrass. 
The consequence was, that the Daroga insisted on searching 
every hackery and bullock load, though carrying only grain, 
and the owners consequently paid him well for desisting from 
search. He charged so much for endorsing every rowanah, 
and at the same time passed great quantises of smuggled salt^ 
but he was removed after a short stay. 

Mr. Trevelyan next proceeds to examine the nature of the 
powers vested in chokey oilicers. The Daroga cannot, it is 
true, levy any duties, bur be is required by law, to see that the 
goods correspond with t^c rowanah, in kind, in quantity, in the 
number of packages and the value of the goods. Now, if the 
Darogas were to act up to the letter of the custom-house rules, 
they must unload every boat to count the packages, and they 
must open every package to count and value the goods ; which 
would be tantamount to a stoppage of the entire trade of India. 
On this branch of the subject Mr. Siddons, who presides in the 
Calcutta custom-house, writes: — ‘Mn point of fact I consider 
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Uiis right of search to be little if any thing more than nominal. 

In virtue of this right, the amcens and [icons may fl<*tain laden 
boats, carts and bullocks, till the sum of expedition money 
offered is sufficiently large, but in regard to boats particularly, 

1 suspect thsit examination and search are never actually, or at 
all events not eflcctually, made. When the native officers are 
personally satisfied with a sufficient gratuity, they ./arcc, or en- 
dorse the rowanah on the back for the number of |)ackages or 
quantity which they see specified officially on the face of that 
document, and tlien allow the boat to pass on.” The right of 
search, therefore, vvhich is given to the darogas, Is of no benefit 
whatever to government, but is vexations beyond measure to 
the trader, and advantageous only to the native officers. What, 
then, did the coriimittoe of five recommend in the year IdOd? — 
a rule, which if acted up to, would instantly anriihilale all the 
tnide of the country. Would any merchant send goods on the 
river, if at each of the thirty chokeys lying between Calcutta 
and Delhi, the boat was unladen, and every package o|)ened ? 
The fault is not therefore in the darogas so much as in the sys- 
tem. The darogas arc vested with the i) 0 vver of arresting the 
whole commerce of India ; they receive a douceur and permit 
the trade to exist. Do they not perform a far greater service 
to the country by permitting trade, on the payment of a bribe, 
than lliey would do if they were to act up to the letter of tlieir 
instructions, and (dose the commercial coiiimunications of the 
country altogether ? .* 

The only reform, therefore, of which the chokeys arc ca[)able 
is their entire abolition. This truth is vigorously expressed in 
a letter from Mr. Parkdr, Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
to the Governor General’s private Sccfotary, in which ho says : 
— The transit duties, and not either the salt or opium mono- 
polies, are the curse of the co'.uilry ; yet 1 am persuaded that 
no scheme short of the total abolition of this vexatious, burden- 
some, trade-destroying tax will ever remove the cv Is it entails. 
If the impost wore ten times lighter than it is at present, it 
gives a pretext for search, and in thai lies all the mischief, yet 
without search, or apprebt?u>ion of search and seiz-ure, what 
would a custom tax in India realize?” 

The merchant has little reason to complain against the daro- 
gas — he bargains with them to break laws, the execution of 
which would ruin him ; but individuals travelling for other 
purposes besides trade, are those who suffer most severely. The 
insults and extortions to which private passengers are subject 
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at the hands of the chokey officers have not failed to rouse the 
indigpnation even of the apathetic Hindoos* When the travel^ 
Icr is so unfortunate as to have in his possession the smallest 
quantity of any dutiable article, the demand on him is in- 
creased. Mr, Prinsep, in a note of the 8th April, 1830, writes : 
— '' A native of Hindostan, from the west, has occasion to come 
to Calcutta to look after a suit in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
or for any other business. On his return he will take with him 
half a year's supply of clothing* for his family. He has no in- 
tention to trade or traffic in the articles, and thinks not there- 
fore of a rowanah. Nevertheless the boat is stopped at the 
lirst chokey, attachment and confiscation are threatened, and 
he pays in bribes more than the duty chargeable, to be let to 
pass free. If his family is travelling with him, the extortion 
will be doubled, and be submitted to willingly rather than that 
his boats should be searched, and his women exposed and in- 
sulted. So long as chokeys exist on the highways of trade 
and travel, and the chokey ollicers have the power of detention 
and search, the prevention of such abuses is out of the question.*' 
— Sum. JJurp, 


FLOGGING IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In reference to the high encomiums lavished by some of the 
speakers in the House of Commons, on the Officers of our Mili- 
tary and Naval Service, on the subject of flogging, it was 
asserted by us in tbo last number, that this barbarous mode 
of punishment had become generally repugnant to the younger 
branches of the services, who, on couris-martial, only awarded 
it, in cases where the law left them no alternative; but among 
those in command and irresponsible power, the disposition still 
remained to recommend and encourage adoption. In proof of 
this assertion our readers must have noticed the several in- 
stances in this country of lato brought before the public notice; 
and now we have to adduce others in that portion of the army 
in India, of which Sir Robert W. O’Callaghan, K.C.B., is the 
Chief. 

We are aware that a great diflerence of opinion prevails with 
regard to this species of pdnisbment, and of the reasons by 
which it is attempted to be justified as indispeusible in this 
country. One of the principal of these, we apprehend, is that 
the majority of those enlisting as soldiers are men, who from 
the dissipated and abandoned course ol their previous career, 
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nre so lost to a sense of the nicer feeling* of right and wrong, as 
to render inefToctual every attempt to reclaim them, by other 
and milder means. It is not, however, our purpose at present 
to enter into the expediency or otherwise of the system so much 
in vogue in this country ; but we consider that many and very 
weighty reasons exist for its utter abolition in India. Lord 
Win. Bentinck has issued, we believe, an order to this effect 
at the Bengal Presidency, and we hope that he will cause it 
to be extended to the Madras presidency, where, if we may 
judge from the sentence of the following Court-martial, and 
the remarks of the Commander-in-chief, a strong feeling pre- 
dominates with the military authorities, to favour the use of tho 
lash, than which nothing can be better calculated to disable 
and incapacitate the sufferer, and to generate and foster a spirit 
of disaffection and insubordination throughout every portion of 
the native army 

" Meer Mngdooni Ally, trooper ^o. 33, in the F. troop 
of tho fifth regiment of light cavalry, placed in coiillneiiicnt 
by my order. 

“ CiiARGK : — For conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in having at Bowenpitly, on the 4th July, 
1831, written a paper for the purpose of being transmitted to 
“ government, purporting to he an Urxee (memorial) of the 
** Gth troop o( the 6th regiment of light cavalry, of a highly in- 
** subordinate nature, representing ‘ tke horse exercise in the 
** regiment to be beyolid measure, and the punish men t in the 
‘‘ regt. lobe 8evere\^ notwitlistandiiig tijat a regimental order had 
“ previously, on the wsamo day, been issued by me, and publicly 
‘‘ read on the rcgimenta4 parade, pointing out the impropriety 
of soldiers complaining in a body, and directing complaints by 
" individuals to be made to ofticers commanding troops in a 
“ respectful manner; he, the said Mcer Mugdoom Ally, thereby 
endeavouring to excite a .spirit of insubordination in tlic regi- 
“ ment. The ab*"'ve being in breach of the articles of war. 
(Signed) /. Watkins, Major, Commanding 5th regiment 
light cavalry. Bowcnpilly, 6th Jujy, 1831.” 

‘'Finding on the Cfiarge: — That the prisoner is guilty 
“ of the charge, with the t \rt‘ption of the word.s, ‘ beyond 
" meaxofre^ which the court linds to be ' unusual and with 
" the further exception of the words ' thereby €nd>eavouring to 
" excite a spirit of ins%ibordinalion in the regiment,* of which 
‘‘ latter part of the charge the court acquits the prisoner.’’ 
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Sentence: — The court having found the prisoner guilty 
to the intent above stated » doth sentence him^ the said Mecr 
Mugdoorn Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop of the 5th 
regiment of light cavalry, to receive one hundred lashes on 
bis bare back, in the usual manner, at such time and place as 
bis Excellency, tbe Commander-in-chief, may be pleased to 
appoint.'’ 

Recommendation : — The court begs leave to bring to the 
** notice of his Excellency, the Commandcr-in-ebier, that the pri- 
soner is a very young man, and that he appears to have been 
misled by others ; and the court, therefore, most respectfully 
“ submits his case to his SJxcellency’s consideration, as a tit 
'' object for mercy. (Signed) Ilted Gwynnk, Major, 43rd 
regiment, N. I., President.” 

'' Confirmed ; — The sentence awarded to be carried into 
“ execution under the orders of the ofticer commanding the Hy- 
derabad subsidiary force : — 

“ In this case the court has, most unadvisedly, and contrary 
to the representation made by the Judge Advocate, received 
“ evidence irregularly, tending to criminate persons not before 
the court, upon the mistaken principle that the illegal acts of 
an individual may be justified by proof of instigation or evil 
advice on the part of others ; whereas every one is obviously 
himself responsible for the ofFences he commits, however 
much a distinct liability to punishment may attach to aiders 
and abettors. > 

“ 1 do not consider the prisoner deserving of the recommen- 
** dation of the court, the more especially as he has wilfully 
endeavoured to exculpate himself by; criminating an innocent 
‘'person. (Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, Licut-Gen. and 
" Commander-in-chief.” 

Thus was the bloody lash inflicted on tlK* back of this soldier 
youth, contrary to the wishes of his sv/'-rn judges— the men, 
ofticcrs, and gentlemen, be it remembered, who had seen and 
heard every witness both for and against him, and who were 
the only competent judge** of the matter he was accused of, and 
his mode of defending himself ; and thus, as usual in cases of 
non-conviction or of recommendation, were the little " obvious" 
petty quibbling, dogmatical assertions of Capt. Peach Keighly, 
the Judge-Advocate-General, put forth in print by his Excel- 
lency, for the purpose of overbearing the judgment, and reflect- 
ing in insulting terms on the proceedings of men acting under the 
obligation of oaths, as a court of honor ! The " rcry” youth 
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of Uie prisoner moves his judges, and they feelingly appeal to 
his Excellency ; but what are such just, such honourable, such 
humane considerations, to tyrant lovers of the lash, and to an 
evil-minded adviser ? The Court further state to his Excel- 
lency, in support of their earnest solicitation for mercy that the 
offending youth had been milled by oihentJ^ But, as if gifted 
with supernatural powers, the pair of ruling officials, having 
nothing but the written portion of the trial before them, insult- 
ingly tell the Court, that what they have advanced is false — for 
the reply remarks that their merciful recommendation was alto- 
gether unmerited ; and, in determination to inflict punishment 
and disgrace on all whom they bring !o trial, these confirming 
powers overlook the important fact, that in the finding of the 
Court, the youth was obviouslt/' aerjuitted of the most cri- 
minal part of the accusation— the endeavouring to excite a 
spirit of hii^jordinaf ion in the regiment !'* 

We are besides informed by our letters on this case, that the 
assertion in his Excellency's remarks, impugning the Court’s 
proceedings, and prejudicing the prisoner, v)ere not, any mons 
than ill the many other similar cases, borne out or justified by 
the actual occurrences on the tr ial, many particulars of which 
w'cre forwarded to us to establish this point, and to shew, that 
if any thing there was a leaning on the part of the Court to- 
w’ards the accuser and the prosecuting J udge-Advocatc ; the 
first of whom was singularly cnougli permitted to appear in 
court after the defence ftuis dosed, and give evidence bearing 
against the prisoner, in favour of u man whom he himself ac- 
knowledged to b^his secretspy ! ! ! Errors on the side of^/ro- 
secutions are, however, itwoiild seem, never perceived by Sir 
Robert and his evil counsellor the Captain Judge ; or, being 
j)crceived, are deemed unworthy of notice.. It is only the irre- 
gularities which tend to prevent convictions and punishments 
that are considered worthy their reproof; those errors in pro- 
cedure which promote these much coveted ends, being never 
in any way '' obvious'* to them. But this outrageous system 
cannot last. The point to which they Ijavc now attained, in so 
arbitrarily interfering with the integrity of Courts-martial, 
leaves it to be now decided by having the power to do it, 
whether they will recall SirRo lert O'Callaghan from the com- 
mand, and remove Capt, Kcighly from the Judge-Advocate-Oe- 
neralship, or whether they will have the gallant miicii enduring 
coast army driven, by their unprincipled and uni\er.sally decried 
proceedings, into a state of open insubordination and rebellion , 

• 2 K 
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for to this we are on all sides assured^ it must ere very long ar- 
rive, if steps be not promptly taken to displace such unworthy 
characters from situations, the powers and privileges of which 
they so scandalously, so infamously, abuse. 

Although we have not space to insert all the particulars re- 
lating to this trial, we cannot conclude these remarks without 
adding, in its complete form, the Urzeo written, at the request 
and dictation of his superiors, by this young man, and made to 
form the basis of a charge for his trial, and to justify, through 
false reasoning, one hundred repeated cuts with nine lashes into 
his quivering flesh. It was written in the Hindostaneo language, 
and the following is the literal translation of it: — 

“ We lay the following account of an officer who exacts un- 
“ usual duty before such officers as are just. From the time 
when we first entered tlio Honourable Company's service, we 
have in every battle and disturbance, with all hearts and 
'' souls, exposed our lives with you, our officers ; and we will 
" do so even now. But on account of you, our officers, not 
doing even justice, the sepoys' minds are ill at ease at this 
** time, because an officer has come to command, who is un- 
known and inexperienced. He lias established severe punish- 
"" merits, unusual horse exercise, tending to no good purpose ; 
and duty exceeding that of the infantry — notwithstanding 
that, with the exception of horse exercise, the rest of a troo- 
per’s duty, in cantonment, is usually but very little. 

“ With regard to another subject, loo, it luis come to the cars 
‘‘ of us, sepoys, that the commanding otticer intends to abolish 
our old dress and establish another; and ^ is incumbent on 
you, officers, to protect us from sn**h an alteration, since it is 
“ very unpleasant. 

Besides this, when in these times the regiment is at horse 
exercise, or at large, if a sepoy shonbJ rcqnire from any press- 
ing cause to fall out, or should fall from his horse, they riei 
thcr allow him to fall out, nor place him in a dhooly that he 
may be taken care of: but they let him lie in the place where 
“ he falls, and if, wliich God forbid, any harm should come to 
“ him, nobody makes any inquiry on the subject. 

On these accounts, we think that you are no protectors to 
** the soldiers, but, on the contrary, appear to be our enem ies. 

It is, therefore, necessary that you should lay this account 
before the government; or, if you will order us, we can for- 
ward it. This is highly necessary. What more. 

Please to undersland this. Sirs, as the opinion of the whole 
the troop.’' 
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Tlie sentiments above expressed we know, on sufficient au- 
thority, to be not only those of the whole of the (5lh troop, but 
of the whole of the regiment. We wonder whether, or not, it 
w'as ever sent home to the India House, or any other of the 
very many extraordinary occurrences iu this regiment of native 
cavalry in the past three years, all produced by the obstinate 
determination of the head-quarters of tlie army, to maintain in 
the command of it, an olficor, not only incompetent, but most 
unpopular ; and one who, having been thus upheld for tho space 
of years, was at length obliged to be removed in order to save 
the gallant body, so unadvisedly placed under him, from being 
driven into a state of internal strife and open insubordination, 
which would have spread far more wide, and involved the go- 
vernment in greater diflicutties than did the premature outbreak 
among the native infantry, at Bangalore, in 1832. 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

A very interesting and valuable work, “ Sketch of Chinese 
History by Rev, C. Gutzlatr' — has just been published by those 
enterprising publishers, Smith, Elder and Co. of Cornhill, 
abounding in lads and information of a character peculiarly 
calculated to prove of tljo utmost utility to all persons con- 
templating a commercial connexion or residence in that quarter. 
The following extracts made from it on the ** h'oreign In- 
tercourse with China.” 

A nation so c^ipletely isolated by natural boundaries from 
all intercourse v^i foreigners, is naturally prone to view other 
nations in a false light. PufTcd up by their national vanity, 
and considering their Tatar neighbours as mere savages, they 
conclude that all other nations of the earth must be barbarians. 
Their high ideas respecting China, as being situated at the 
centre of the earth, surrounded by the four seas, gradually 
created the belief, that the middle kingdom was the only coun- 
try deserving their notice. All other parts of the earth were 
mere islands^ scattered around the cefbstial empire, inhabited 
by barbarous tribes, and ruletl hy petty chiefs. The emperor’s 
presumption of thinking himsed entitled to the name of heaven's 
Son — Teen-tsze, because he was the political vicegerent of the 
azure heavens, engendered in the breast of every true Chinese 
the opinion, that they themselves were th.e lords of the globe. 
After having subjected to their rule some Tatar tribe, they 
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very soon presumed upon their strength, nominally con- 
sidered all nations as their vassals. According to their 
principles, the whole earth bowed submissively to the great 
emperor, the prince of princes : if any nation did not virtually 
acknowledge their sway, it was through the mere forbearance 
of their liege lords, that they did not force them to subjection. 
But woe unto the nation which called in question the authority 
of the celestial supremacy, or disobeyed the son of heaven. They 
ought to be extirpated for resisting the will of heaven. China 
being the only place where civilization exists, all other kingdoms 
are under the influence of barbarism ; if they wish to improve, 
they ought first to experience the transforming influence of the 
illustrious patterns of Chinese sages, how could they lay any 
claim to science and virtue. 

China maintained, even before our ora, a constant intercourse 
with the Tatar states, in the north, west, and east. They had 
always some commercial dealings with these unruly neigh- 
bours, and even went to settle amongst them. Tatar troops 
entered the imperial service — Tatar princes married imperial 
princesses, and many tribes have gradully amalgamated with 
the inhabitants of the western and northern provinces. The 
affinity between the two nations is so very close, that after a 
few generations the characteristics of both are nearly lost, and 
Tatars may become Chinese, or vice t^ersn, without materially 
changing their nationality. But the Chinese, as the more civi- 
lized part, are decidedly the gainers"; they are a prolific and 
industrious nation, who very soon force the rude tribes by dint 
of mental superiority back to their deserts Renter with them 
into matrimonial alliances, so that ^ they are very soon lost 
amongst the millions of China. 

Korea was doubtless originally peopled by the Chinese. This 
peninsula, separated from Leaoutung niid Mantchoo 'Fatary by 
a river and mountains, has seldom be^ n independent of China. 
Though the country never constituted a province of the em- 
pire, the Korean kings were regarded as the mere vassal of tho 
son of heaven. 

Tung-king (or Tonqiiin), as well as Oan-nan (Chochin- 
China), have mainluined a certain degree of independence. 
Though often subdued, they have always regained their liberty, 
and maintained their independence. Many ambassadors have 
passed between them and the Chinese authorities ; they have 
carried on trade by land and by sea; freely mixed mixed 
with the Chinese, whom they greatly resemble ; but never 
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fully acknowledged the emfwror of China as tlioir sovereign. 
The king of Annam, (in Chinese, Gan-nnn), who has united 
Tung king) to his dominion, has greatly increased his power 
by adopting French improveraente. 

‘ The kin<' of Siam acknowledges the supremacy of China. 
During the'reign of the Ming dynasty, the Siamese monarchs 
frequently appealed to the emperor, to settle the disputes which 
had arisen between them and certain Malay princes. There 
was even a king of Siam, who in the thirteenth century left his 
own dominion to tender his territories to the Chinese emperor. 
He was graciously received, and di.^inissed with assurance ot 
the imperial compassion. Accordingly, an emlassy goes an- 
nually to Canton, but only every third year to Peking. 

The Laos and Cambodians have more or le.ss acknowledged 
the superiority of Cliinese genius. Some of the tiorlhern Laos 
tribes are immediately subject to the frontier mandarins of 
l^^un^—se, w*here they bear a rank which constitutes them 
Chinese officers. They are an nnwariike race, sati,sfied with a 
few privileges of bartering their commodities on the frontiers. 

Japan boldly defies the degrading terms of vassalage ; and 
the Japanese have often made the Chinese maritime provinces 
tremble. The emperor thinks himself an equal with the Chinese 
monarch, sends no embassy, but permits the Cliinese to trade to 
his dominions ; they are there under very great restrictions, 
and treated worse than the Dutch. 

The Lew-kew, or boo-choo i.slands may be said to depend on 
as much upon China as docs Korea. 'I'he king send annually 
some Junks to^Fuh-choo, the capital of Fuh-kcoti v here they 
trade. Their nobles ase sent up to Peking, in oultr to bo edu- 
cated, and after their return arc promoted to offices. They r ay 
entire homage to the holy will of bis imperial majesty, though 
governed by their own native princes. 

Hindoostau has had little intercourse with China. Though 
Buddhism was imported from that country, there never existed 
any commercial relation between it and China, neither did his 
imperial majesty force the inhabitants ol the northern parts to 
acknowledge his paternal sway. A Chinese priest traveller! 
amongst the five Yintoo (Centoo) nations ; another returned 
with a letter from Muh-se-r.aug, addressed to the emperor of 
China. 

The kings of Pegu and Birraah, though neighbours of Cliina, 
have never cultivated the friendship of the celestial empire. A 
few ambassadors have passed between the goldcn-footod ruler at 
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Ava and the Son of Heaven at Peking ; but they have never 
been on friendly terms, and have been occasionally engaged in 
war. There is a little trade carried on helwecii Yun-nan and 
Birmah ; a few Chinese have also settled in the capital, Ava, 
and at Rangoon, but neither of the two {>owcrs feel inclined to 
enter into closer relations. 

The Indian Achipelago has always presented a large field for 
enterprise to the China traders. Since the dynasty of Han, 
there have existed diplomatic relations between the islands of 
the Archipelago and China. Several petty chiefs at Malacca, 
Tringano, Acheen, and Solo, have made the emperor an arbiter 
of their disputes, and sent envoys to bow at the feet of his 
throne. When the Chinese population had ’grown very large, 
many junks, laden with emigrants, went in quest of their for- 
tunes towards the southern regions of Asia. They ventured as 
far as Arabia, visited Ceylon, from whence they imported 
priests and sacred books ; traded largely to Malacca ; went 
often to Achecn ; touched at Java, and ranged througliout the 
eastern parts of the Archipelago. Wherever they touched, 
some Chinese formed settlements and remained for sometime. 
Thus they penetrated into Borneo ; and regions which no 
enterprr/ing European has ever visited became the spheres of 
their industry. The natives of these respective countries hailed 
their arrival as auspicious and beneficial. I’liey always brought 
something to satisfy the cupidity of tlie chiefs ; they had a cargo 
to exchange for the produce of the land; and although they 
showed themselves invariably great knaves, the rude islanders 
obtained by their means what they could not otherwise have 
procured. With the utmost regret they saw the arrival of the 
Portuguese, a nation more civilized than themselves, who could 
enter with them into competition, and were powerful enough 
to drive them out of the market. The Chinese government 
took no notice of the extent of nation;^ commerce ; the man- 
darins thought it below their dignity, as it brought the inhabit- 
ants of the celestial empire into closer contact with barbarians. 
Foreign trade has often been 6U[>pressed on this account by the 
paternal government, but Chinese merchants have always found 
means to evade the violence of their rulers. Wc might have 
thought that islands, like Luzon and the Philippine group, 
would have drawn the attention of the Chinese conquerors, but 
they never ventured to extend their sway to so great a distance. 

We might have expected that the Chinese, having fouud their 
way to Archen, would very soon have penetrated into the 
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western cowt of Africa ; but their vessels are loo ill adapted for 
for lohg^ voyag-es ; for they had a double hulk, which 
saves the trouble of coppering*, the scams being caulked 
with oakum, and the bottom paved witli darnmor and 
quick-lime, their rudders are too large to withstand a 
heavy sea. When we view the mainsail of a junk, all in 
one, niade of rattan and matting, with a running rigging, we 
are apt to wonder how the wind can propel the huge fuhne by 
means of such an unmanageable sail. ^Fhcrc stands llie main- 
mast, an immense spar, whilst the fore and rnizen-nuists are 
mere sticks. Built without keeel or cut-water, perfectly Hut, 
and nearly of the same breadth a-hcad and a-stern, with only 
one d ock, and an immense hold, this curious structure floats 
heavily upon the water, and labours hard in a cross sea. If the 
art of the navigators liad provided against accidents, we might 
forgive the Chinese the blunder of building a vessel in the form 
of a shoe; but they possess neither charts nor long-line, spy- 
glass, nor quadrant; their only instruments are the compass, 
which is divided into twenty-four parts, and a head-line. Like 
the old Phoenicians they steer along the cost ; as soon as they 
have descried certain head-lands, they are at home, and take a 
new departure, till they have reached the harbour of their des- 
tination. The '^t^ucture of their vessels, almost as ancient as 
the ark, has remained the same ; we admire the primitive 
simplicity of this nation, and pity their backwardness in 
improvements. If any vessels resemble the Noachic ark, we 
think the Chinese Keflng-nan junk must be the nearest imita- 
tion of the antedeluvian model. But notwithstanding these great 
disadvantages, they trade to every corner of the Chinese coast. 
No country in Asia has so many line harbours, inlets, and rivers 
as China, and no where have the natives so well made use of 
these natural advantages 

Europeans arc astonished to find upon almost every small is- 
land, which is inhabited by Mahiyb, «omo Chinese, the soul of the 
population. They have even g<»ne so far as to found a republic, 
ruled by the elders of their respective clans, in the interior of 
Borneo, and in the neighbou**iiood of Pontianak, a Dutch settle- 
ment. The independent Malay princes invariably employ them 
as their pursers, merchants, and counsellors. They intermarry 
with the native women, because it is prohibited to take their 
wives with them, and a mongrel race of Chinese has sprung up. 
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which only in knavery excel their progenitors.'^ Rut they 
scarcely ever amalgamate with the nations amongst whom they 
live, if we except the settlers in Siam, whose great advantage 
it is to conform to Siamese customs. At the arrival of emi- 
grants, the Chinese clansmen and merchants assemble, every one 
of them has his friend or relation to salute ; those who arc 
friendless hire themselves to pay their passage-money by 
the work of their hands. If they are industrious they very 
soon gain as much as to get a suit of new clothes, for they ar- 
rive almost naked ; they accumulate a few dollars, begin to 
trade with fruits, earth-nuts, &c. ; in a short time they hire a 
small shop, and thus they get on gradually, till they can 
make considerable remittances to their friends at home, whom 
they seldom forget. They will rather starve themselves, than 
suffer their parents in China to be without the meens of sub- 
sistence ; they will toil day and night to have a few dollars 
ready towards the time of the junks* sailing. Rut others 
got rich. 

There are several dangerous associations amongst them, of 
which the principal object consists in doingas much wickedness 
as is practicable by joint co-operation. Tlicy have of late so 
much prevailed, that very few new comers liave escaped their 
snares, but have been forced to enter their fraternity. Those 
who refuse to abet their horrid crimes, are persecuted and op- 
pressed, and must seek their safety in llight. 

The reader, who wishes to make hirnj^elf acquainted with the 
early intercourse of the Chinese with foreigners, ought to read 
the Tung-se-yang-kaou, Examiner of the eastern and western 
seas, — a very curious work, published some centnries ago in 
eight volumes, 

The intercourse beween the Chinese and the Koman empire, 
must have been carried on at a very early period. Whether we 
might to recognise the latter under the Chinese name of Fiihlin, 
or Ta-tsin, of which the Chinese give us a splendid description, 
without pointing out the situation of this empire, matters very 
little ; Rome stood in want of silk; silk was only brought from 
China, and therefore some commercial relation must have 
existed. 
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Calcutta. 

SUPREME COVHT,—!iul^3nlApnl, 1«U. 
Wll.LlAM llOPUER V. CLEMENTS DROWN. 

This was an action for the recovery of 
the rent of Fairy Hall, at Duiii-Dtim, 
due from the Ist September 1832 to the 
3rd of April 1833 at the rate of R>. 300 
per mensem. Mr. Leith opened the 
pleadings. The first count stated the 
plaintiff demised the premises on the 1st 
of September 1832 to the plaintiff* at the 
monthly rant of Rs, 300 ; that the de- 
fendant had entered and continued in 
possession until the 3rd of April 1833. 
The second count was for the use and 
occupation of the premises during that 
period. Mr. Advocate General stated 
the case for the plaintiff. Hi.s Lordship, 
perhaps, might recollect an action of 
ejectment tried in the last term of last 
year, in which the lessor of the plaintiff 
sought to recover possession of some 
premises at Dum-Dum, in which action 
he succeeded, and now the plaintiff seeks 
to recover a sum due from the same 
defendant, being part of the rent of the 
premises. From 1st of September 1832 
to the 3rd of April 1833, is the period 
for which the rent is claimed, and plain- 
tiff alleges that he ought to receive at 
the rale of Rs. 300 per month, but the 
defendant, by his tender, seemed to con- 
sider Rs. 200 sufficient. 'J'he plaintiff, 
therefore, finds it necessary to come 
into court, and ask fur thfLCOurt’s deci- 
sion on the matter. First of all would 
be put in evidence that which will be 
considered a complete demise of the 
premises to the defendant, in which 
three hundred was stated* to be the 
amount to be paid per month, and then 
he would submit that the defendant's 
continuance in the house is sufficient 
evidence of his acquiescence, and that 
he thought proper to accept the demise, 
^uore particularly when he knew plaintiff 
was anxious to recov'-r possession of the 
house for the use of his family. And 
though something may be urged as to 
what the defendant might have said, the 
court would judge by his acts, for it v/as 
by acts alone that they are to infer the 
intentions of his mind. On the 2>Hh 
July 1832, the following letter was sent 
by Mackintosh and Co. who were acting 
at that time on behalf of Colonel Hopper, 
to the defendant : Brigadier C. Krown, 
C.B., Dum-Dum. “ Dear Sir,— We beg 
to annex for your information an extract 
of a letter, dated the 26th inst. addressed 


to us by Colonel William Hopffer, re* 
garding the rent of his house at Dum- 
Dum. We are, &c. Mackintosh dt Co* 
Calcutta, July 28, 1832.’* ** As 1 am ^ 
no means satisfied with the manner in 
which my bouses at Dum-Dum are let, 
1 wish you to intimate to the officers, 
who now occupy them, that the rents of 
each of the houses wmII he raised to the 
sum that they were originally rented 
for, from and after the first day of Sep- 
tember next. As all the parties may 
not be acquainted with the amount which 
the Reverend Mr. Me Pherson was au- 
thorized to rent each of them for, 1 now 
mention it for your information, viz. 
‘ Fniry Hall,’ for Sicca Rupees 300 per 
month, and that, in future, the houses 
are to be let for a specified time for 1, 
3., 6, or 12 months, to be renewed at tho 
expiration of the period for which they 
may be taken, provided, that the tenants 
have not themselves, or allowed others 
to injure the premises." Nothing could 
be more ( lear than that Brigadier Brown 
was informed by the agents of Colonel 
Hopper, that from September Ist, 1832, 
he was willing to let the house for Rs. 
300 per month, and no less, and the 
Brigadier’s continuance in it roust be 
taken as an acquiescence in the terms, 
more particularly as he knew he might 
leave it. In addition to this, the value 
of the premises would be shewn, and 
that they were, previously to Brigadier 
Brown’s residing on them, occupied 
by Brigadier Macleod, whose executor 
would prove that Rs. 300 per month was 
the amount paid for them. Under these 
circumstances, it was not doubted hut 
that the court would give a verdict in 
his client’s favour. The jurisdiction was 
admitted. After the examination of seve- 
ral witnesses, and a number of letters 
being put in as evidence, Mr. Turton 
submitted that the plaintiff must be non- 
suited. As to the first count of the 
declaration, it was brought upon a de- 
mise, and the only evidence adduced to 
prove it, was the notice of the 28th July 
T832, sent through Mackintosh and Co. 
informing Brigadier Brown, that if he 
remained in the house, be must pay Rs, 
300 per month, and that instead of ac* 
quiescing, the Brigadier declared by 
letter that he would pay no more than 
Rs. 200 per month. And as to the second 
count, for use and occupation, a tender 
of Rb. 200 per mtonth had been proved^ 
and the plaintiff had failed to prore that 
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the premises wern of such value as to 
entitle him to a verdict for a larfjer sum 
AS rent. Mr. Advocate General was 
heard in reply. He contended that the 
defendant by pleading the tender of 200 
Rs. as rent, admitted the tenancy be- 
tween him and plaintifT. and that, there- 
fore, the plAintiO* could not he iionRuited. 
The Court concurred, and decided that 
the pluintiir ought nut to be nonsuited. 
Atr. Tiirton then opened the case for the 
defendant, and urged that it had been 
proved by the. plaintitTs witnesses that 
Rs. 200 per month M’as considered a fair 
rent for Fairy Hall, and that Lieutenant 
•Taryis who was himself a landlord, had 
let it for that sum. It would appear, 
said the learned counsel, that when 
Colonel Hopper returned from the ('ape 
to this country, he was not aide to ima- 
gine that the rents had fallen, or that the 
unfortunate liulf hatta measure could 
have any inlliienre on an officer’s re- 
sources, therefore instead of lowering 
the rents of his preuii&es, he determined 
to increase them, as he had no other 
means of turning Hrigadier llrown out 
of the premises. Wliat increased the 
hardship of this matter wa.s, that Briga- 
dier Brown, shortly after he had entered 
Fairy Hall was desirous of quitting it, 
but Lieutenant Jarvis, who was "the 
agent of Colonel Hopper, and had let it 
to the Brigadier, insisted that he should 
keep possession of it during the term 
named in the agreement, and upon (^ip- 
lain Vnnrenen’s representation the de- 
fendaiit was induced to eontiiiue in the 
house. On ('oionel Hopper’s reliirn the 
letter was sent through Mackintosh and 
Co., demaiuliiig an increased rent, to 
which an answer was returned positively 
refuaiiig to accede to the demand. The 
learned couiisid read several portions of 
the correspondence between the parties, 
of w’hicli the following letter and extract 
appear the ino.si material “ My dear 
Billy,— As you are well aware of the 
iDSurmonntahle objections 1 have to 
occupy Dum-Dum House, and from tba 
few words of conversation which jiassed 
between us yesterday, it appears that a 
complete ejectment from those premise^ 
is now your object. I thi^r fore tell you 
fur the last time that nothing but posi- 
tive force through the medium of the 
Supreme Court will induce me to vacate 
this house, and I shall also with all the 
proof in my possession resist any in- 
crease of its present rent. Your’s, sin- 
cerely, C. Brown. Dum-Dum, Sept. 5, 
1832.” “ CalruttR, xVov. 3, 1832. My 
dear Clem,— 1 have received the opinion 


of the Advocate OcnerO;! on ihe subject 
of Lieut. Jarvis’s letting my houses at 
this station at reduced lents and at in- 
definite periods ; I send it for your peru- 
sal, you should have had it yesterday but 
that Mr. Pearson’s bund writing was so 
cramped that 1 could not make it out. 
and was under the neccssify of having it 
copied in order to understand it. You 
have had Mr Turton's opinions, which, 
I suppose, is in opposition to Air. F*’8, 
which may be owing to the dilfertMit 
wording of the statement la hi before 
him. Now my dear Clem your jicrsisl- 
ing in refusing to allow me to occupy 
Fairy Hall upon the ground that Lieut. 
Jarvis was my agent, and that you are 
impressed with the idea that liis acts 
should be binding upon me, all of which 
I am free to acknowledge is correct, for 
the period of my ab.^ence and no longer 
— for my verbal request to him was cx- 
aeily tins, that ns Mr. Maepherson, w'ho 
has kindly acted for me was removed 
from Dum-Dum, 1 couU not give him 
the trouble of coming from Calcutta, 
aiifl that Lieut. J. being in a great mea- 
sure fixed at Diim-Diim. I said that 1 
would he greatly obliged to him if he 
ivould kitully act for me, in looking after 
my houses, to receive the rents and to 
pay them unto my ageuLs Messrs, Mack- 
intosh and Co.” The learned counsel 
then went over the facts of the trial in 
November, 1832, in which phiiniiff was 
non-suited in consequence of the notice 
to quit being dated on the ITith instead 
of 1st of the muntli, and contended that 
there bad been no notice to quit until 
the 1st of April 1833, therefore the first 
count of declaration could not he sup- 
ported, as ^le Court objecting to the 
sufficiency of the first notice shewed 
that there w'as an existing tenancy. 
Brigadier Brown, I\» argued, had only 
been a trespasser after the service of 
the notice of tht Ist of April, lor lie h.ad 
tendered and paid into court an uinount 
equal to Rs 2r)0 per month from the 
service of the notice until the court de- 
cided in the action of ejectment when the 
Brigadier immediately quitted the pre- 
mises, and it being in evidence that 
Fairy Hall was not worth more than 
that sum, a verdict ought also to be 
given on the second count of the de- 
claration. Several witnesses for the de- 
fence having been examined, Mr. Advocate 
General, in reply, regretted that a dis- 
agreement should have taken place, which 
had occasioned a friendsliip of fifty years* 
duration to be suspended. He w^ould not 
aggravate that disagrceiueul hy laying the 
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Marne on eitlier jwitj’, neither would the 
ronrt, for it had nothing to do with any 
i^nestions but those arising from the law. 
It appeared to him that there were two 
questions for consideration ; first, as to 
the eonliiinance of the tenancy, and se- 
eondlv, a.s to tlie value of the premises. 
With ’reference to the first, it appeared 
that the cpiestion of the binding nature 
of the agreement nmile hy Lieut. Jarvis 
had been submitted to certain gentlemen 
w 1 k) decided that it ought to lje adhered 
to, hut tills court decided that the agree- 
ment Avas nothing more than a tenancy 
at will, and lie aigued, the letters sent hy 
Mackintosh and Cn. clearly shewed it 
had been put an end to and a new te- 
nancy created. 1’he Advocate General 
then jirococded to comment on the evi- 
dence as to the value of the premise,s, 
contrasting the <*viflcnce of the military 
gentlemen with tliat of the KcvcTcnd 
Mr. Robertson, wlio being liiiiiself a 
landlord, and having had some expe- 
rienre in building, be argued, had better 
opport unilies ol' judging of the value of 
iumses, and who Ihought, considering 
llu' amount paid for ami e.xpendetl on 
b’airy Hall, that Rs. ilOb per moiitb, was 
but a reiuimeraling rent. Mr. Robert- 
son, it was true, continued the Advocate 
<Teneral, said, that if be lived at Diim- 
Dtiiii, of the two b<ius(‘s be wuulil turfer 
liiiiig in Dinn-Duin House rather tlian 
I'airy Hall. Now the former preinisc.s 
helongod to Mr. Robertson, and .some- 
bow or other, ei ery on« liKed^what be 
longed to hiin.self. There is nothing, 
says Franklin, has a greater effect than 
those two little w<)rd.s “ my OAvn.’* Tun- 
bridge Wells ua.s built in tlie vicinity of 
two hills, otie of which was callcvl Mount 
Zion, and it Avas related of the elerk, 
that having built a honsi; on that hill, he 
Avas continually giAnng out during the 
service “ Mount Zion is a pretty place,” 
And so Dum-Dum House iniglit run in 
the head of Mr. Robertson, tiiough he 
WHS far from saying tha*^ <;eutleinau was 
like the clerk, ancl gave out the psalm 
whenever he Avaa in AA^aut of a Umant, 
As this ift set up as a kind of rival house, 
it might he Avorth while to see how far 
they are proved to be, of equal vabic 
Colonel Frith said he liked Diim-Duii 
House better than the other hecau.se it 
had more accommodations, but he ac- 
knowledgeil that he bad never been in it 
since the large uinoiint hud been ex- 
pended in making additions to its corat- 
nience by ('ulonel Hopper. While ano- 
ther gentleman had judged of the amount 
of rent by comparing it with his oavii 
house in Dacre’s Lame — a place coua'c- 
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iiiciit for a man of biisiiie.ss it Avas true, 
hut Aidiere it Avns unlikely any other [ler- 
son would reside. And another gentle- 
man, in speaking of Ihc appearance of 
Dum-Duiii House, had stated that it was 
]»ropped up. Now he, the AdA-^ocate- 
General would Iuiat as .s(a>n i‘\pi*cto<l to 
bear lliat a pair of criilrlxcs Avas an im- 
|»roA'enient to a woman's bcanly as lhat 
buttress was au embellislnueul In a gen- 
tleman's uuiusiou. In couciu.sion, the 
learned gentleman point imI out it had 
been proved that Rs. .‘lOll per mouth had 
been paid for the lioii.se by Hrigadier 
Macicod, and lhat Mr. Robertson, who 
gaw his reasons Avitli his calcr.latums, 
.said that siiin was but a rciiiw limiting 
rent. Sir J. 1*. fJraiit .said, as to the first 
count of the declaration, be thought the 
letters .sent by Maekintoidi and Go., on 
Ai'hlcli reliance .wn.s plae(‘d for termi- 
nating the old deinise^aml crixifion a new 
one, (lid not anioiiiil to either a termi- 
nation of the old or a creation of a new 
tenancy. It imi.st be oliscrred, in th(* 
fir.st jdace, iliat fJeiil, Jarvis, acting as 
(adonel llo])}>cr's agent, lei his house 
by lease, and by the terms of it dofeiid- 
ant was to continue in poss(\sHion so 
long as he coutimied at Dum-Dum. This 
was thouulit by the court to lie an invalid 
lease, and oim under wliieh he could not 
continue. The defendant, however, might 
con.sider it good and A'^alid, ami he could 
not be considered a tresspas.ser, until the 
court had coiusidered it otherwi.si*. The 
most tbnt could he made of the letter sent 
Maekiiito.sli and Co. wa.s, that it might hy 
hav(* been made the ground for a iioav 
ajireeiiieni between tlie landlord and U’l- 
ii.int, but it could not create a new de- 
mise, lu'cause thert^ Avas no noti(H* to 
quit; and, tlierefore, if the letter can be 
considered at all, it must be as an ngrec- 
nienl in the middle of a tenancy for an 
increase of rent. The letter itself, cer- 
tainly, was not a sufficicTU; notice to quit; 
and as there is nothing to put an end to 
the first demist*, th({ first count in the de- 
claration is out of the question. Being of 
npiiHon that the first (leinlse was not de- 
termined, the court cannot go on to the 
secoidl count for usti and occupation, 
bcrauBC the rent has already been ascer- 
taiued hy the subsisting contract. It ap- 
pcjired that a sum of money, at the rate, 
of Rs. 200 per month, had already been 
paid into cinirt, therefore a vcrdiid, with 
costs on hf»t,h counts Hill'' t go for the de- 
fendant. Tliere Avas a *'i‘coii(l action for 
the recovery of 9 /ies?/r projits^ or for rent 
of Fairy Hall, in the nature of damages, 
during the period when the (Ud'eiidaril 
Avas considered a tres.'^passsr, Adas, from 
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the 4 th of April, when notice to quit was 
serred upon him, up to the time when 
poseesHion was given to the plaintiff, 
under the Judgment in the ai-tion of 
ejectment. It was agreed ijy the Coun- 
sel on each side to take tlie evidence 
in Uie former action, as taken in this, 
having no new evidence to produce. 
Tlie learned leaders on each side also 
waived their right to address the court. 
Sir J. P. Grant, in giving judgment, 
said, that the value of a tiling was not 
what it would cost Imt what it would 
bring, and that Brigadier M acleod giving 
Rs. 300 per month for the house, would 
not fix the rent at that value ; neither 
would the letting of it by Lieut. Jarvis 
for Rs. 200. lie thought, looking at the 
evi denee b efore jljui caurt, Rs. 2ri0 was a 
IrtF^anumnnST the rent, and that sum 
having been paid into court, there must 
be a verdict, with costs, for tlic de- 
fendant. — 

IN CIlAMnEUS. — Ih'furv Mr, Justice 

Grant. In the Mutter of Stephen Ste- 
venson ShremanK 

Mr. Turton applied that a writ of Ha- 
beas Corjuis should issue to the lion. 
R. Forbes, to bring up the body of the 
above-mentioned. The learned Coun- 
sePs application rested on tlie joint affi- 
davit of Tliomas Smith, of Cooliada 
ludigo ■ Factoiy, of whi<-h Mr. Sher- 
man is the projiVietor, and Mr. Belli is in 
the Civil Service and the Collector of 
Hooghly. The affidavit set forth,— that 
on the morning of the 27th March, Mr. 
Smith, who resides with Mr. Sherman, 
WHS awakened about six o’clock by the 
iiotHc of ^eveI'al persons rushing into the 
premises, and he arose to enquire of the 
parties the cause of the disturbance, and 
of their ajipcarancc. At the bottom of 
the stairs he found the Naib Nazir of 
the Magistrate of Burdwan, the Daro- 
gah of the Tlir.nnn, and between thirty 
and forty I’olice Peons. He erKpiircd of 
the Naib why he bad forcibly entered the 
factory. The reply was, that he I’aine 
there by direction of the Hon. R. Fr#rbeb, 
Magistrate of Biirdwan, for the pin nnse 
of arresting Mr. Sherman, wlio being un- 
dressed at the time, asked permission to 
go up stairs and put his clolhes on, but 
this the Naib refused, saying his instruc- 
tions were positive not to let Mr. Sher- 
man go out of his sight. After some dis- 
cussion, however, the Naib agreed to set 
Mr. Sherman at liberty, provided he 
gave security for his appearance before 
Mr. Forbes and the Rev. Mr. Alexander, 
a Missionary, residing at a short dis- 
tance, was sent for, and arrived sliortly 
afterwards, and entered iufo the security 


the 'Naib required. After Mr. Sherman 
was released, the Naib and his peons, 
commencetl a search for the servants, se- 
veral of whom, to the number of eight or 
ten, lii>ides others not connected with 
the factory, were seized, and hound hand 
and fool with cords. The Naib then or- 
dered Mr. Sherman to give up all his fire 
arms, and the keys of the drying house, 
press house, store house, and all the 
godowns attach (‘(1 to the factory, and to 
direct his goniastah to allow the Naib, 
and those U'ho acciunpaniod him, to 
search the house and godown.s, as well 
as the boxes and trunks. From the 
latter they took three double barndled 
guns, a pair of pocket pistols, a musket, 
some hog spears and sabres, and Rcvernl 
walking sticks, belontring to Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Sherman, and a Mr. Branson. About 
one o’clock in the day, a peon arrived 
and informed the, Naib tliat Mr. Forbes 
had arrived, and pitched his tent ivitbin 
a short distance from the factory ; where- 
upon the Naib bad the several parties 
whom h(» had ordered to be bound, to 
gether with the tire arms, &c., conveyed 
to the tent. Shortly afterwards a file of 
sepoys niriveil and apprehended Mr. 
Sherman, who has since remained a close 
prisoner under the orders of Mr. Forlies 
i)eing conveyed daily from his own house 
to Air, Forbes's tent, under a guard of 
sepoys, with fixed bayonets, in wbost* 
custody he was wdien Mr, Smith left 
Cooliada, for the purpose of coming to 
Calcutta, nud applying for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus. Mr. Smith U‘ft the factory 
on the 3()th iilt. and rode to Hooghly for 
the purpose of giving Mr. Belli, the hro- 
ther-in-law of Mr. Sherman, the parti- 
culars of the arrest and imprisoninenl, 
ami Mr. Belli arrii'ed at the factory on 
the morning of the 31 st ult., for the pur- 
pose of ofieritig bail for Mr. Sherman, 
and on his .ii tival found the latter a close 
prisoner, previously stated to him by 
Afr. Siuibh. At nine o’clock in the 
morning, Air. Belli proceeded to Air. 
Forbe.s* tent, where he offered himself as 
a security for Mr.Shemian, but this Air. 
Forbes refused, saying he would not re- 
lease the latter (lerson on bail. Mr. 
Belli then reque.stcd a copy of the com- 
mitment; Mr. Forbes replied that he 
had not made any commitment, but that 
if Mr. Belli wishcMl it, he might have a 
copy of the purwannah under which the 
prisoner was detained, Air. Belli then 
returned to the; factorj*, and in about one 
hour afterwards, a paper was sent pur- 
porting to he the purwannah, and having 
Mr. Forbes’ signature attached to it. Tii 
the course of the day Mr. Belli returned 
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to Hooglily, and he as veil as Mr. Smith 
believes that it is Mr. FoH)es* intention 
to compel Mr. Sherman to march in the 
custody of the sepoys to Burdwan. Mr. 
Smith M'as desirc<l to proceetl to Cal- 
cutta for the pun^ose of taking such 
steps as might be necessary for the re- 
Icjiae of Mr. Sheniian, and at the time he 
left, half-past two o’clock on the 1st inst. 
Mr. For!)es had caiisecl a number of the 
coolies l>elc>nging to the factory to be ar- 
rested aud put in irons. In consequence 
of this proceeding ninety coolies at- 
tached to the factory had absconded, and 
the sowing was at a stand still. The 
piirwannah alluded to contains some ac- 
cusations against a man named Moothnr 
Pandai, and other parties, who Mr. 
Smith believes resided in tlie neighbour- 
hood of the factory, but hare been cliased 
from their dwelling by tlieNail/s peons, 
and Mr. Smith positively swears they 
W'ere never sheltered, or protected, or sc- 
cretecl at the factory. Sir .1. 1*. Grant 
directed the writ to is.siic, and it wiis 
made returnahlc immediately. 

7th. ^prilf 1831. James Watt, v. 

William Woahn. 

The Advocate General, with whom 
was Mr. Leith, stated the case for the 
plaintift*. This was an action brought 
on a bond and the defendant had plea- 
ded the general issue. The sum claimed 
by Plaintiff was 12,480 Rs. with interest, 
the bond hearing date 12th, April 1832. 
The jurisdiction was not admitted. It 
was deposed that the defendant resided 
at Serampore, and that there w’ns a 
house in Sudder Street, in Cnlnilta in 
which he resided wlien he came to Town 
— that no other person resided in it, hut 
whether the liouse was in thk possesion 
of the defendant or whether he bad ser- 
vants there witnesses could rot say. 
Ultimately it was proved that the de- 
fendant was in the ( ivil Service, and the 
court held it wa.s prima facia evidence 
that defendant was nn Englishman and 
subject to the jurisdiciion, Mr. Strcttle, 
who proved that defendant was in the 
Civil Service, was cross examined by 
Mr. Turton, and deposed as follows •, — 
1 believe plaintiff is in no employment. 
He is well known on the turf and a lit- 
tle addicted to billiards. Cannot say he 
informed me that this bond was for a 
gambling debt, but I have heard it is a 
joint bond with a Mr. Rainey. Mr. 
Advocate General submitted that Mr. 
Turton, could not enter on the question 
of the consideration for the bond, as de- 
fendant had not pleaded specially, but 
the general issue, Mr. Turton urged 


that he had a right to question the con- 
sideration, and referred to the statute 9 
Annt 14, which declares all notes, hills, 
bonds, judgments, mortgages, or other 
securities won by playing at cards, dice, 
tables, tennis, bowls or other games, or 
by betting on the sides of such as play 
at those games, or for repay merit of 
money knowingly lent for such gam- 
bling or betting shall be void. Mr. 
Advocate General argued that the con- 
sideration might have lurcn disputed had 
the general issue not been pleaded, for 
it would be totally impossible for a plain- 
tiff to be prepared to refute evidence 
unless notice was given of intention to 
bring it forward. He need not argue 
whether tlie statute of Annt extended to 
sealed bonds, for, if it did, it was not 
for the defendant to urge in bis defence 
what he bad not pleaded. The learned 
counsel then cited Chitty on PtcmHnff p. 
479, wherein it is stated that *' the de- 
fendant may give in evidence under the 
plea or non vstfnciumi that the deed was 
delivered to a third person as an escrow 
(thouglk it is more usual to plead the 
fact); or that it was void at law ab ini 
tio, as that it was obtained by fraud, or 
whilst the pai ty was drunk, or made by 
a married woman, or a lunatic or a per- 
son intoxicated, Ac. or that it became 
void after it was made by erasure, alter* 
alien, addition, Ac. But matter which 
shews that the deed was merely voidable 
on account of infancy orduress, nr that 
it was void by Act of Parliavicni^ in re- 
spect of usury, gaining ; or that a bail 
bond was not made according to the 
23d Hen. V. c> 9., must in general be 
pleaded. Mr. Advocate General also ci- 
ted a case in Stmkii and in W, Black- 
stone^ and contended that there was no- 
thing in the case before the court to take 
it out* of the general rule. Sir. J. P. 
Grant thought the cases cited were in 
point, and decided that the considerstinn 
cyiild not be questioned. But at the re- 
quest of Mr. Turton, a note was taken, 
that evidence was tendered that the 
bond was a securitiy given for a gam- 
bling debt and void under the statute of 
Anne. Mr. Thomas Sandcs then pro- 
ved the execution of the bond in the 
presence of himself and Mr. Thomas 
White of JesBore. Verdict for the Plain- 
tiff. — 

SUMMARY. 

Public Meeting — Rammnhun Roy. — A 
public; meeting was held ut the 'Town 
Hall, on the 515 of April, for the purpose 
of taking into considc^ration the most 
suitable manner of commemoratiiig the 
public and private* virtues of the late 
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Rammoliun Roy. On the motion of 
Colonel Jiechcp, Sir John Grunt was 
ealled to the rbair. The leiirncfl chair- 
man opened the proreinlirifrN of the meet- 
ing by the following address. Gentie- 
incn ! In having consented to take this 
c'hair, in which it lias been your pleasure 
to place me, I can assure you that 1 was 
not at all insensible of my own untitnes.*! 
for the duties wiiicJi belong to it. It is 
iiiy misfortune that 1 did not know the 
illustrious individual, the best means of 
coinmeniorating whose public and pri- 
vate virtues you have im:t to consider. I 
nin W'ell aware, that tliere are many who 
could fill the chair much better than 1 
can ; and I am wtdl aware that there are 
many who eoiihl lill the cliair rmudi bet- 
ter than T ean ; and f am also aware that 
there is nothing personally applicable to 
myself. W’liich can induce a wish for me 
to take the chair hut the situation 1 have 
the honor to lill. 1 should llicrefore 
have declined taking it if 1 did not con- 
sider it the duty of every Englishman 
who fdls a situation of any distinction 
in India to show in his own per.son the 
alacrity with wdiieh all Englishmen are 
ready to come forward on fitting occabions 
with the natives of India to commemorate 
Indian virtue and Imlian talent. Vir- 
tue and talent 1 can assure my native 
friends, when possessed by Englishmen, 
are not more liiglily appreciated by J‘'ng- 
lishnien, than virtue and talent when 
possessed by their fellow subjects of this 
country. I also tbouglil. that 1 could 
not better comply with the. wishes of the 
sovereign who placed mein the situation 
1 have the honor to fi'l, or of tlio.se at 
whose reroinmendalion lie was plea.sed 
to accept my humble servire.s, than by 
uniting in the desiie that all must feel 
to join with you in the testimony I 
have mentioned ; and 1 have thought that 
an English Judge could not he hotter 
employed than in assisting at the cele- 
bration of the memory of such a person 
as that distinguished individual Wimt 
judgement can be more solemn than to 
determine on tiio merits of the dead ; 
than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost — inveterute preju- 
dices of education ? who braved life 
mistaken and bigotted, thoii^'h sinecre, 
opinions of his countrymen.^ defying 
slander* and encountering dangers which 
to most men would appear insu]>por- 
table, for the love of knowledge, and for 
the purpose of witnessing with his own 
eyes Che effects of civilisation ; fur pro- 
moting the interests of his country; see- 
ing how a more enlarged system of 
knowledge can promote the happiness of 


a people ; and for seeing bow these ad- 
vantages could be intr<^uced into the 
country of his birth. For these purposes 
and with these views be disregarded all 
the dangers I have mentioned, and has 
at last done that which his friends feared 
would be the result, deposited his re- 
mains— not in a country of strangers, 
because he was there surrounded with 
friends and admirers— but in a country 
otherwise strange to him, at an almost 
i ill measurable distance from the home of 
his birth. 1 leave it to others who are 
more capable to express tbe reasons upon 
which tlie meeting is founded. They 
will suggest what are the most proper 
mcHiis of testifying their admiration of 
the individual, and handing down his 
luiuie to posterity. It Is my duty only 
to explain to you the cause of the meet- 
ing. The most suitable manner of eftcc- 
ting that object will rest with you. I 
never felt myself placed in a situation 
of more interest or more honour thnii 
that wliich 1 have now the pleasure, the 
happiness to fill. Mr. Pattlf. said, the 
honour has been conferred on me of pro- 
posing the first resolution. 1 feel quite 
inadequate to add any thing to the able 
exposition of tbe object of the meeting 
delivered by our chairman; and 1 hope 
my feelings, whirh I am not able to re- 
strain, will not weaken his eloquence* 
Wc arc not merely met to do honor to 
the memory of that great man Ratu- 
mohnn Hoy, it is not merely for that 
that wc arv come here. 1 say we are 
come to du honor to ourselves. 1 liope 
a Ealriiftn pni)lie will never be found 
wIioUvill not eagerly a.ssemble lo ce- 
lebrate transcendent merit. It is on 
these grounds that 1 venture to offer my 
sentimentsji U has been said clscwlieie 
that Rammoliun Roy was not, in tbe 
acceptation of the term as we understand 
it, a great man. It is true that he was 
not a great w'^nior, a great statesman, 

H great poet ■ uor was he pre-eminent 
in European affairs, but yet 1 venture to 
.-iibmit, he was a very great man. His 
fortitude and enlightened mind mu.ct call 
for Ji admiration in any purt of the ci- 
vili>.ed W'orld ; and no one knowing his 
merits can refuse him his trihine of 
praise. From the earliest dawn of his 
reason — when bis mind was allowed full 
exertion, he at once by his intellectual 
light discarded the prejudice of his birth, 
and would not allow himself to be dis- 
suaded, either by tbe bigotry of the 
priesthood or the entreaties of his friends 
from seeking that information which 
they represented would entail on him 
perdition in the next world, and render 
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thclc was not only gQiM to iMe tlie oilerod mysvlf on thM oocnsion. It I 
beauties apd grandeur of Eiiglaiid ) but thbngbtll ueoomfy to say angr tbing hi 
It WM also betieflrial to this oouutiy, Ida nraiie^l shonki akrink ttm the twk, 

for hr went at a time when bis presence for 1 ain certain that 1 could tgy nothing 

was specially needed. I hare further that could elevate him in the opiQldiK 

heard it said that a great many there thoaewbom I address. I had not the ho- 

are of Opinion that th«^ natives of this nor of an intimate personid acqualntanh; 

country are constitutionally incapable witli tbe distinguished Individual wh<m« 

of that improvcmeot for which the memory are are met to Otunmemoralbe'; 

nations of Europe are so famous. If it but tbqs much 1 say, that t had the jplea- 

did nothing else, his going there did sure, the satiaf^on of seeing a maW In 

away with such a prejadiee. He showed spite of Innumerable difficulties, andpith^ 

them that natives of this country were out any natnaal advantages, neglecting 

capable of thinking of lofty and noble and despising all personal interests for 

subjects— of comprehending the ^od of the exalted and patriotic purpoiu; of pro- 

their country. Think upon ail this, and moting the interests df his countiygidn 

then say is there any one who wiU be at large. A very short time aftw my ar- 

bold enough to come forward and say rival in this country, an act was Oaaiad 

that Rammohun Roy lived in vain ? that by the Government, which met with tbe 

he did no good for his conutry ? Such a general reprobation of tliosi^ who were 

thought would be sacrilege. He did not governed; but no one came mnrard brith 

live in vain He did a great deal of tbe manliness and boldness that Raoimo-^ 

good. It is no doubt the opinion hun Roy did, to express his sentlmanta 

of many that he might have gone much on the odious measure. A man bom and 

farther; but before we pass , (such a bred in Biitain could not have COme fOV- 

8 weeping Kcntence it is to be rcmeui- ward more completely, heart and soul, In 

hered that he was alone in the business support 'of that which whs thC caniC of 

of reform — exerting himself without any his country, than Rammohun Roy^iiU4'a!n 

assistance from others, firmg to mind 1823. I then made his acqualntanccC Ip t}ie 

the prejudice raging at that time— first instance, and WHa8urpri8Cd,deiight!pl « 

conceive the bigotry of his countrymen . to see an inoidinate loye of If ber^ In n man 

At that time to have thought, far less reared and bred in the spirit oi depend-' 
to have acted, against tbe Hindoo reli- anee. if dependan.ee could exist in • 

gion would have brought not only dU- mind; ana it is^ therefore, t}u|t 
comfort here, but fear of conderonatioo come forward to assist with my endeU;^ 
hereafter. The Hindoos could ill bear vours, humble though they bO, the,ohV^ 
to see him oppose sentiments imbibed jects of this meeting. If any ^ 

from their very childhood. Considering I could say, could mod any of hisiMi^ ^ 
the times then in which he commenced trymen to follow so bright an exap|[p|l^d 
his work of reformation, 1 say he de- should deetp this the happiest and nraui}^ « 
serves every credit for goings so far as cst moment of myjiife. 1 Oiiicere&^opw . 
he did. With these observations 1 con- he will be to them agitidtug Star oT^Kpii? ' 
elude, trusting you will exensf the ira- iation, and I tmy vw be .eonviiiqB4 
perfections of speech 1 havg betrayed by his oai^r^ timtR requires n^^foitdittma^ 
in addressing this meeting. 1 should circumsijanaeeof rankolV forfutmto mim 
not have attempted to do so had it not a man useful to his oonat^. The 
been to comply with the wishes of some motion of the interests and happiness of ‘ 
respectable friends; and had 1 not felt his coimtiymen #cjrc objects tiid he 
it a duty I owed to myself, to Kara- always ke})t steadily In vtew: and'Sokt 
mohun Roy, and to m} country, [much whialk he would not be tnmeq 
applaase.j Tiie motion was then put tber by flattery or bv^ng. my 

from the cliairand carried unanimously, native friends td recollect whht he dm, 
Mr. Parker moved the next resolntion, .ind the morns by which hg did ft* *By 
^That a subscription be cqiencd to fo> ids ^n good sense and streng^'df inidd 

ward the object of this inC^Bg,»in su>*h he^^mmunq tbe pvejudiees in which he 

manner as may be determined by a ni regr^ and^made himself what , 

jority of subsenbers, th^ to vote i\ He Was. It 1ms. heea^ said that we owe 

proxy, or otherwise, after six weeks' no sogibthiqg t(^4Ummobun Roy in tbe. 

tice, which shall specify the plan or plans CMrtdr that^ hna been recently passed* 
proposed.** Mr. TiirtoU said-'^ntave by MrHampqit* i wish we could trace 
been requested to second this resolution, mpi% of his* philanthropic and Uberal 
and if 1 thought an intimate personal ac> viesu in that charter ; and 1 quite agree 
quaintance with the deceased was neces- with my nktive friend who addressed you 
sary towards doing so, I should not have on that subject that if he had lived 
Sasi India and (!oi. Maff, VoL. viii No. 47, Oct, • 2 m 
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lonf^ei', might have proiUed more by 
liifl exertions. If however the people of 
India (lesirc to accomplish any thing 
towards their own benefit, the^ must 
express their wishes, as Ruinmohun Roy 
did. The limited extent of benefit coo* 
ferred on the country by the new charter 
may in a great measure be attributed to 
the little knowledge of the wants of 
the country possessed by the minis- 
try ; and if the people will not be- 
stir tliomselvcs for their own lienefit, it 
is needless to expect otlicrs to do it for 
them ; they must befriend themselves if 
they wish others to befriend them. On 
that account I look on the death of 
llammohun Roy ns a great loss to his 
countrymen. He was a inuiitli piece to 
them to promote their interests. I am 
no admirer of what the ministry have 
done for us, but 1 attribute it to their 
want of knowledge of the country tliat 
they have dune iiu more \ and it is to that 
want of knowledge alone that 1 attribute 
their leaving that power in the hands of 
a Governor General that should be alone 
vested in the rarlianient of England. 
However, since there is to be a Legis- 
lative Council, 1 hope the natives 
af this country will not hesitate, 
when measures are likely to be adopted 
Uiat may be disaclvantagcous to them, 
^Idly to come forward and protest 
against them, as their patriotic country- 
man Rammohun Roy did against the 
odious press regulation. They should 
jiotkcep their complaints to themselves, 
Tor even in tliis much abused charter 
"(the deficiencies of which is attributable 
to the ministry's ignorance of the wants 
»,of the people of India) a desire may be 
traced to improve tiicir condition and 
promote their happiness. They who 
^ wish to benefit their country must not 
wmt to see who will support them in 
their endeavours ; but boldly come for- 
ward as Ramnioiiun Roy did, and set 
fin example, rather than wait to follow 
on. It is in that point of view that 1 
'admire Rammohun Hoy. It has been 
aaid that he was no great statesmen, tlmt 
he ^as no great politician, that he was 
‘ no great poet ; but I say that h(( was 
greater than nil the&e, for he was a plii- 
l^thropist of the noblest nature, a man 
vfao beared difficulties innumerable, and 
who would not have hesitated to brave as 
many more, to advocate the interests and 
promote the happiness of his country- 
men. To found a code of laws is 
roof of greatness; it has been done 
y many ; but to get rid of one which 
has been fixt*d for oges in the minds of 


the people by bigotry and superstition, 
belongs to him alone. HU ambition 
was to be, not a great man, but a just, 
an useful, and a humane man. The 
great character of Ranimobun Roy was 
hiH utility. There was no single indi- 
vidual who Appropriated so much of bis 
time and Ids talents towards promoting 
the benefit of those around him ; and if 
that is not a sufficient reason for all to 
come forward, both European and Na- 
tive, to show that they are not indifferent 
to worth and utility, 1 know of no other 
reason ior which a public meeting 
should assemble. He deserves still 
more admiration for the modesty and 
retirement' of his manners. Only murk 
his course, devoid of all ostentation or 
exhibition. Did you ever hear any 
thing of him, except as stage by stage 
he forwarded plans for the good of man- 
kind. Look at his long voyage, which 
with nine-tenths of the Iliudoos was con- 
sidered a greater wonder, even than iiis 
rejection of Hindooisin ; and arc we to 
be told that he is not a man who deserves 
commemoration ? If he is not, then 1 
really do not know who is ; and if we do 
not unite together heart and hand to 
express our admiration of such patriotic 
and noble conduct, it will reflect but 
little credit on the patriotism or gra- 
tilutle of the people of India. 1 apo- 
logize for having said so much, and for 
having said it in a manner so unworthy 
of the subject [cries of no ! no ! hear ! 
hear ! ] you all know the claims the 
deceased 'irns on your gratitude, and 
when you come forward to lionour him 
and commemorate bis memory, you 
will thereby confer honor on yourselves. 
I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion gentlemen, and have no doubt 
that it will be carried as unanimously as 
the last. The resolution was then put 
from the chair and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Siithrriand read the following reso- 
lution, ^'hich was seconded by Dr. 
Bramley and carried unanimously. 
** That the following Gentleman shall 
conatitute a Committee to collect Sub- 
scriptions and to call a Meeting of the 
Subscribers as soon as sufficient time 
shall have elapsed for the receipt of 
contributions from all parts of India." 
— Sir John Peter Grant, John Palmer, 
Esq. James Pattle, Esq. T. Plowden, 
Esq. H. M. Parker, Esq. D. Mac. 
Parian Esq. Thomas E. M. Turtori, 
Esq. Longiieville Clarke, Esq. Colonel 
Young. G.J. Gordon, Esq. A. Rogers, 
Esq. James Kyd, Esq. W. H. Smoult. 
Esq. David Hare, Esq. Colonel Bcchcr, 
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Dt^arkenauth Tagor<*. The following 
names were added on the proposition of 
Mr. Turton, by consent of the meet- 
ing :—Rustoinjce Cowaajee. Russick 
Lai Miillik, Mooternautb MuUik, His- 
naiit Mootee Lai, James Sutherland. — 
Mr. Turton then said to the chairman — 

1 have had imposed on me, 1 will not say 
the task, blit the pleasure of conveying 
to you the tlianks of many of iny native 
friends and of all those, here this day, 
for your kindness in taking the chair. 
It was their object to have in the chair 
a person who by his station would add 
weight and consideration to the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of this day, and 
1 know of no one, Sir, so well qualified 
for the office us yourself. Connected 
us you have been with the natives of 
India, and standing ns j'ou do high in 
the opinion of ail, it was their wish that, 
though unknown to the. individual whose 
iiicinory they met to comiucniorate,3mii 
should preside over the meeting. In 
these sentiments, I beg to participate 
most cordially, and to thank you in the 
name of the meeting for your able and 
impartial conduct in the chair. Sir 
John Grant said in reply — It is extreme- 
ly gratifying to me to receive the thanks 
of my native friends, and 1 should think 
that I had very ill discharged my duty 
if 1 did not take every occasion consis- 
tent wltii duties of a more important 
nature of attending on all occasions iu 
order to forward the, wishes of the native 
community, and doing all I could to- 
wards the promotion of thalfintelligent 
independence which I hope always to 
sec exercised by them. .5 or (lOOOrs. was 
subscribed at the meeting. 

We understand that the Home Autho- 
rities have in their wisdom* sent out 
orders to abolish the present Ordnance 
in use with the Field Artillery of the 
Hcngal Army, nnd that O-pounders of 
the British pattern are to he substituted 
for the 9 and 24-poundcrR, with which 
all Bengal Field Batteries are now 
equipped. This, if carried into effect, 
will not only be attcnrlcd with expense, 
but will, we understand, seriously impair 
the efficiency of the Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. The unanimous opinion of all 
experienced Artillery Officers in Beiipai 
has, we believe, already been record' d 
as to the superior efficiency of the pre ^ 
sent Ordnance ; but what is the local 
experience of practical men compared to 
the theoretical assumption of the Home 
Authorities ? It was only but lately 
that we saw at the Neemucli practice 
ground 9 shots out of 12 (fired from a 
9- pounder) strike a 12 feet square tar- 


get at 1000 yards distance ; and we must 
question if, with a O-ponnder two shots 
would, at /At# have had effect. 

Adverting to the exihting stale of Persia, 
and the ruiuonrcd illness of Runjeet 
Sing, this is certainly an apt time to re- 
turn to the primitive pop'gnns ; for siirh 
fi-pounders ever were nnd ever will be. 
If this mtMit^urc is carried into effect, the 
only cffculive riehl Artillery in Bengal 
wili he convcrtoil into mere Cavalry 
gallopers. 

ft is rumoured that Capt Iligginson, 
of the OBth Hcgt. N. 1., l^iy master at the 
prcsiileiicy and to the king’s troops, 
Slieriff of Calcutta, dtc., is to bo the 
military member of the new legislative 
Council of India. Capt. Higgtnson is 
eligible for the situation, having almost 
completed ii ten years service in this 
country. 

It is said that the Bhiirtpnro Rajah 
linvihg paid to Go vt‘rn merit the five lacs 
of rupees, which he owed to the British 
Goivrnmcnt, will he left to his own re- 
sources, and tliat the Resident will be 
withdrawn. It is reported tliat Mr. 
Metcalfe, the Judge, will hold ii Noiis- 
hecrvnny Session after the Hooly holi- 
days. 

Hr. Gerard is at length returned in 
safety from his long protracted travels 
in the interesting countries between the 
ikitiah Frontier on the North West, and 
the Caspian Sea. A letter has been re- 
ceived from him dated Lodiitna the 17th 
March, announcifig bis arrival, with a 
large collection of coins nnd minerals 
ami other objects of curiosity. Besules 
his own valuable researches, Dr. Gerard 
is the medium of bringing to the notice 
of the scientific world some very impor- 
tant discoveries of a Mr. Masson, made 
during residence of ^some years in the 
country of ancient Bactrin. The ruins 
of an extensive City have been traced at 
the base of the Hindoo Kosh Mountains, 
supposed to be the City of Alexandria 
nd Caucasum. Several oilier gigantic 
images have been seen, .'ike those in 
that neighbourhood already described 
by Dr, Gerard and Lieutenant Burnes, 
amkvuriouB topes have been examined 
by Mr, Masson, from which be has col- 
lected upwards of thirty thousand old 
coins, mostly copper, and a la*'gc por- 
tlpn of them bearing Greek Inscriptions 
ifi high prese.rvntioii, some of which are 
not to hi found in any collection in 
Europe. Mr. Massun has furnished 
well executed drawings of the most in- 
teresting coins, avcoiMpanied with a long 
and highly interesting memoir, through 
Dr. Gerasdf to the Secretary of the 
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Asiatic Society. It is said that old 
Copper Coins, arc found in such abun- 
dance in those parts, tliat the Natives 
make a livelihood by collecting them 
and melting them up. As this has been 
going on, perhaps, for many centaries, 
we may conceive that the country, at 
some distant period, enjoyed a very high 
degree of prosperity, with a large popu- 
lation, and many thriving towns, which 
have yielded to the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, and now exist no longer. 

Pjbrsia.— Wehave seen some letters 
from the party who accompanied Major 
Pasmore to PcTsia. They speak in terms 
of strong and natural disgust of all they 
have beheld and encountered, and wish 
themselves back in Bengal. To be sure 
they write from Bushire, than which 
there is not a more wretched town on 
the face of the globe, but we doubt 
whether their impressions will be much 
more favourable after they have visited 
the ancient capital. One of the letters 
mentions that the Schali of Persia has 
made over the command of the army to 
one of Abbas Mirza's sons, but no name 
is given by which we can judge of the 
probable result of such a measure. He 
18 however well spoken of for his mili- 
tary ciualities. The country is in a 
Jhorribic state of anarchy, and such is 
the scarcity of cattle and the apprehen- 
sions of the charvedarSf or caravan 
drivers, that Major P.*s party had great 
trouble in obtaining even two mules each 
for their baggage.-*-£ 7 ig/i.y/t 9 naN. 

The Okpiian Asylum,— On the pro- 
posals with regard to tlie'Orplian School. 
It appeal s up to this date that the libe- 
rals have the day in Saugor, Kurnaul 
ond Rajpootana, and that, as far as we 
have learned, they also predominate in 
Meerut, Dinapoor, and Benares 
Divisions, so that there can be little 
doubt remaining, as to the general feel- 
ing on the suMect prevailing throughout 
the army. Calcutta having declared 
itself unanimously against these mea- 
sures, we presume that Lord W. Ben- 
tinck will be compelled, either to nomi- 
nate a committee of officers, non-resident 
in the Presidency, or perhaps what 
would be equally as well, to select com- 
petent individuals not at ail connected 
with the service. The managers we 
hope, baiw now learned a lesson, and 
whatever may be the result of the votes 
of the army, they will not, we presume, 
quickly tempt another measurement of 
strength, which mnst tend at every new 
trial, to diminish the power of the con- 
servatives. Their former conduct to- 
wards the officers at Agra nave, by no 


means, placed them in a favorable point 
of view, and their present determination 
of sending to England for a Clergyiimn 
to superintend the seminary evinces, in 
our opinion, that the minds of the 
managers are by no means qualified to 
grasp, as it were, the objects to be aimed 
at in so important a point and amply en- 
dowed an institution. The education of 
Clergymen neither necessarily nor gene- 
rally includes the subjects principally 
required in such an establishment. Had 
the object indeed been to educate the 
wards ns Clergymen, perhaps the selec- 
tion might have been correct; but ns 
laity, as persons who are to gain their 
bread by different professions, the plac- 
ing the superintendence in the hands of 
those, whose attention has been, if not 
solely, principally directed to the clas- 
sics, appears to us to be thoroughly 
absurd. The nomination of the indivi- 
dual has been also given to Dr. Horace 
Wilson, a measure seemingly in perfect 
unison with the previous resolution. 
As n Sanscrit and Classical Scholar, we 
entertain as high an opinion as any of 
that gentleman's attainments, while at 
the same time, there is no one of equal 
talents, whose judgment we should be 
more apt to dispute, oa every subject 
connected with improvement. We will 
boldly appeal for the correctness of our 
opinion to the Committee of Education 
in Calcutta. A fund made over for the 
purposes of education, and which might 
have now keen the means of producing 
most important effects on the popula- 
tion of India, has been, at his recom- 
mendation, f^rom year to year foully 
squandered in the propagation of bar- 
barous Sti^jscrit and Arabic publications, 
in rivetting, in short, the fetters of 
superstition on the inhabitants, instead 
of being employed in commencing the 
great work of civilization. Let Dr. 
Wilson we.'tr his honors as a man of 
first-rate talents and of unwearied per- 
severance in pursuit of favorite objects 
of ambition, but he must at the same 
time be content to be pointed out, as 
one of the numerous instances of the 
pernicious effects which the study of 
foreign languages produce, in contract- 
ing the views and in cramping the men- 
tal energies of those individuals, whose 
attention has been principally devoted to 
their acquirement. 

Muruer or Mr. Richardson.— The 
whole community was thrown into a 
state of considerable anxiety on Satur- 
day, the 5 th April, by the occurrence of 
one of the most shocking events it has 
ever been our lot to record— » the bar- 
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baroug murder of Mr. Richardson, the 
Magistrate of Allypoie. 1 1 appears that 
the murder was committed uy about 
fourteen of the prisoners who are called 
the desperate rtang, the greatest villains 
of course. These men were at work 
under a low shed. Mr. Richardson 
about k past 7 in the morning as usual 
went underneath it, to inspect their 
work, and one of them shewed him a 
piece of twine he was spinning it with 
his left hand, and wliile Mr. Richard.son 
was looking at it, holding it in both 
hands, the villian swinging his lota 
round with his right hand, by the string 
attached to it, first struck him a furious 
blow on the head, and then Serjeant 
Hornby who was with Mr. Richardson, 
and who instantly jumped out of the 
shed and seized a piece of himiboo with 
which he defended himself against three 
assailants, one of whom he knocked 
down : and soon after the guard seeing 
the scuffle outside the shed (they could 
not see under it, it seems, from their 
station) came up though not in time : 
for as soon as Mr. Ilichurdhon was 
knocked down, his head was literally 
beaten to pieces in a miautc or two. 
The viilians, when the. guard came up, 
made a resistance, and called on 300 
other prisoners with whom they ming- 
led to assist them : but tliey did not, 
and the murderous gang were soon 
knocked down by the clubs of the chow- 
keydars. The villain who struck the 
first blow, some years ago led a similar, 
though not fatal attack on a fiiagistrate ; 
but he on that occasiuo cut off the nose 
of the Nazir and instead of being hung 
was merely imprisoned for three months ! 
For what crime he was agaip in prison 
we know not, but this mistaken lenity 
has only enabled him to commit a dread- 
ful murder and deprive the public ser- 
vice and society of a useful and amiable 
member. Some of our contemporaries 
have professed to assign causes, for the 
commission of this crime : they ascribe 
it to revenge: but we believe it can 
only be ascribed to the native ferocity 
of the blood thirsty villains who perpe- 
trated it. At least it is quite certain, 
that the deceased Magistrate had never 
forded any ground for vindictive feel- 
ings in the prisoners : but quite tee 
contrary ; unless it is in the matter of 
giving them useful occupation.— //wr- 
Aaru. 

The Secretary to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee for the Monument to Sir Walter 
Scott, has remitted the amount collected 
here in a bill for ;04tl3-O-8 to the Edin- 
burgh Committee, through the llanking 
House of Sir Wiu. Forbes and Co. 


CIVIL APrOlNT.MENTS. — Mr. S. T. 
Cuthl»ept, to officirttp as an Additional 
dudge of Zillah Reluir--31, Mr J. H. 
Fatton to officiate as Civil and Session 
Judge of Beerbhoom— Mr. W. J. H. 
Money lo officiate us Magistrate and 
Collector of Rcerbiioom. 

l UitLouGii.— Mr. F. A. Dalrymple. 

MILITAHY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, CIIANOES, &c. /raw 27/A March 
io 10/A Aprils 1834. — The rcg. order 
appointing Cornet A, Hall to act as Adjt. 
to the .'ith L. C., vice Lieut. E. M. Blair, 
permitted to resign the acting appoint- 
ment, and during the absence on leave 
of Lieut. A Wheatley, is confirmed— 5th 
regt. L. C. Cornet C. M. Cascoyne to be 
Interp. and Quart. Ma.s. from 1st March, 
vice J?ott, jtermitted lo resign the ap- 
poinlment— 'I’he reg. order appointing 
Kns. R. Shaw to act as Jnterp. and Quart. 
Mas, to 2.‘{d N. I., vice Platt, promoted, 
is confirmed a.s a temp, arrangement— 
(Jtli regt. L. C. Cornet W. 1. E. Boys to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mas., vice Barton, 
permitted to resign the appointment— 
The Kurnaul Station orders directing all 
Reports to he made to Lieut. Col T. D. 
Steiiart, 10th regt. L. C. during Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. W. Adams’s absence ou a 
tour of inspection, and appointing Lieut. 
H. Cautley Inter}), and Quart. Mas. of 
10th regt. L. C. to officiate as Station 
Stjiff, are confirmed— The Station order 
appointing Lieut. H. W. Burt 46th regt. 
N. I. to act as Maj. of Brigade to ,the 
Meywar Field Force, until the arrival of 
Lieut. Hamilton, appointed to officiate, 
vice Dawkins, and the Regtl. order ap- 
pointing Ens, J. F. Erskine to act us 
Adjut. to 46th reg. N. I., vice Burt, are 
confirmed— Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker 
of the Invalid Establisbroent, is ap- 
pointed, to the command of the Euro- 
pean Invalids at Chunar— This cancels 
the appointment to that situation of Lietit 
Col. C. H. Lloyd in G. O. of 1st Feb. — 
2nd reg. L. C. Comet J. S. G. Ryley to 
be Adjut., vice Lawrence, permitted 
to resign the appointment — Lieut. A. 
Tucker, 9th reg. L. C, is permitted, at 
his own re(|ue8t, to resign the appoint- 
ment of Interp. and Quart, Mas. of the 
Coros— Ens. J, S. Davidson 72ml regt* 
N. L having been declared by the College 
of Examiners to be qualified for the 
duties of Interp. is exempted from fur- 
ther examination in the native lan- 
guages — It havifw been reported lo Oov- 
vernment that Ens. J. C. Thompson, 
63d reg. N. 1. has left India without 
leave, that officer is suspended from the 
service of the Hon. Company, until the 
pleasure gf the Court of Directors shall 
be made known. The Gen. Order No 
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30 of 29 Jau. last, declaring Adjuts. and 
Quart. Mas. ineligible to the charge of 
Troops and Companies is to be consi- 
dered applicable to the Staff Officers of 
the European Brigades of Horse and 
Batts, of Foot Artillery, and the H, Go’s 
Eur. rcgt. The div. orders appointing 
Ash. Surg. .1. Barber 12 reg. N. I. to offi- 
ciate as Assist. Garrison Surg. at Chu- 
nar ; (^apt. S. L. Tliornton 13 reg. N. I. 
to act ns Major of Brigade to the Troops 
serving in Kohilcund, during the ab- 
sence on leave of Major Hay and Asa. 
Surg. J. Murray to the Medical Charge 
of 28 regt. N. 1. on the departim* of 
Surg. I. Henderson, are confii*iii<‘d. — 
Col. H. Thomson f! regt. L. C. is np- 
poiuted to tlie coimuand of the IVoops 
in Oude, during the absence on leave of 
Bripulicr Patou, ('.B. — Asa. Surg. R. 
B. iluncan ia appointed to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station at Agra ; Ass. 
Surg. .1.1 Ksdaile, M.l). to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Aziinghur ; 
Ass. Surg. H. Taylor to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of MyrijKionv, 
retaining his present rliarge—The fol- 
]o>viiJg teinporaiy appointments are con- 
firmed— Lieiitts, .1. Fordyce and J. N. 
Rind ns Ass. Surv.s. ; Major E, .1. Hony- 
wood ns Snperintendant of the Mysore 
Princes in succession to Major Caldwell 
to Europe ; Lieut. C. 1). Dawkins in 
euiniiiand of the Gov. Generals Body- 
guard, vice Hony wood ; Lieut. J. Ha- 
milton as a Major of Brigadf! on the 
Estab. vice Dawkins— The following 
temp, appointments are made : Cajit. C. 
Coventrj’, 32nd reg. N. I. to officiate as 
Dep. Paymaster at Nusaecrahad, vice 
Fagan promoted to a Regimental majo- 
rity — Ass. Surg. B. O’Sluiuglinessy, 
M.D. to officiate in Medical Charge of 
the Civil Station of Gyah, until further 
orders— 70 regt. N. 1. Super, Lieut. D, 
T. Caddy is brought on the effective 
strength of the regt, vice Robertson, 
rftfc.— Ens. F. Jeffreys to be Lieut., vice 
Hon. P, C. Sinclair, //cc.-— Ens. G. T. 
Hamilton is brought on the effective 
Strength <»f the Infantiy, vice Cook 
transferred to the Invalid Estahlishui^nt 
—The Div. order appointing Capt J. 
Hewett, ,52nd regt.N. 1. to act as MRjor 
of Brigade to the Troops at Meerut, 
during the absence of Major Campbell, 
is confirmed. 

Furloughs.— Ass. Surg. J. Colvin 

(p«p) ,, , 

MARRIAGES.— March 2nd, At Buxar, 

Sergt. T. Cox to Miss M.’ Thomas — 
12th, At Shahapore,* Lieut. AV. Nisbett, 
64th regt. N. I. to Elisa, 3rd daughter 
of .1. Gibbon, Esq. — 13tli, at Jeypore, 
Rev, E. White, A.M, to Bfifrbara, 2rul 


daughter of Lieut. Col. J. A. Biggs, of 
Artillery— 18th, at Meerut, J. R. H. 
Rose, Esq., H. M. llth L. D. to Einelia 
Hall, eldest daughter of the late Major J. 
N. Jackson, C.B.— 26th, at Dinnpore, Lt. 
A. Cardew to Emma Maria, 2iid daugh- 
ter of Surg. J. Marshall — April 7tli, 
Conductor £. Townsend to Miss M. C. 
Hamilton. 

lURTiis — Feb. 21st. at Miissoorie, the 
lady of Major M. RamNay of a daughter 
— 22nd, at Siiltaripore, Mrs, A. K. Ag- 
new of a sou — 23rd, at Cawnpore, Mrs. 
Webster of a daughter, who died on the 
20th March — March 1 , on the river, the 
lady of Lieut. J. Bruce, 16th foot of a 
daughter — 12tli, at Akyuh, the wife of 
Rev, J. C, Fink of a daughter— 13th, at 
Dinapore, tlie lady of Lt. F. V. Lysiight 
ol a daughter — 1.5th, at Necuitiillah 
Factorj^ the lady of T. B. Rice, Esq. of 
a daugliter — 17lh, at Meerut,* the lady 
of Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileaii of a son— 
22nd, at Mecirut, the lady of Capt. T, 
Nicholl of a daughter— 2.3rd, at Cawn- 
porc, the lady of .1. Dempster, Esq. of a 
son — 26th, Mrs. C. Brownlow of a son 
— At Chuprah, the lady of W, A. Prin- 
gle, Esq. of a son— 29tli, at Boliind- 
shiihur, tlic lady of G. M. Bird, Esq. 
C. S. of a daughter — 30th, Mrs. J. Pat- 
ten of a daughter— 3 1st, the lady C)f R, 
Morrell, Esij of ja son — April 1st, Mrs, 
F. S. Bruce of a daiighler— 2nd, Mrs. 
John Gray of a daughter— 6th, the wife 
of Mr. E. B. Mann of a daughter — 7lh, 
the lady of R, D. Mangles, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

i)r.ATH.s— Sept. 22nd, at Banda, Lieut. 
Will. Cole, 67th regt. N, I. — In October 
last at .sea, Capt. D.L. Shaw of the Barque 
il/arria— March 13th, at Banda, Capt. 
Hon. 1*. G, Sinclair, 70th regt. N. I.— 
15th, At Agra, George, son of Sub-Con- 
ductor Forrest— 1 7th, at Saidahad, Fran- 
cis, 4th son of C'lpt, R. AVroughton, 19th 
at Shippoor. Anna, wife of Mr. John 
D’Silva; 2’ l, Mrs. M. M. Rossenrode; 
23rd, Ann, widow of the late Capt. G, 
Nichols, Country Surv.— 25th, At Dum 
Duui, Mr. John AVat.son j'Nnzarpth, in- 
fant son of Mr. G. F. Bowbear ; AAllliam 
Henry, eldest son of D. Ferrier, Esq. — 
26th, at Cawnpore, Lieut. H. AVardro- 
per, 16th, Lancers— At Akyah, J. Duff, 
Esq., Adjut. Arracan, Local Battalion— 
31 St. Elizabeth, widow of the late Jas. 
Shillingford, Esq —Mrs. Maiy Neries— 
April Ist. George, son of Capt. J. F. 
May;, 72nd regt.— 3rd, Mrs. T. Paul 
Senior — 4lh, Emelia, wddow of Mr. N. 
Budge — .5th, Thomas Richardson, Esq. 
C. S, — Gill, Mr, A. Mathew — Mr, M. 
Elia.s. 
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Mtlilarj/ Oftera/ioHs in Coorg.—Ttthe 
Chief Sevretnyy to Government^ Fort 67, 
George, Sir, — 1. In continuation of my 
Jotters of 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th iiist., 
the Comniander-iii-Chief has directed 
me to request you will submit to the 
Kt. lion, the Governor in Council the 
accompanying copies of further des- 
patches, as per margin, from ISrigiidier 
Lindesny, C.B., commanding the Coorg 
Field Force ; no report has yet been re- 
ceived of the operations of Lieut.-Col. 
O, M. Steuai’t\s column, but private 
accounts describe its exertions and suc- 
cesses as highly satisfactory and credi- 
table to its commanders. 2. Referring 
to my letter of the 7th inst. 1 have the 
honour, by his Excellency's orders, to 
express his entire satisfuction aiid ap- 
probation of the gallantry, persever- 
ance, and zeal of tlie troops composing 
the columns uuder the personal com- 
mand of Brigadier Lindesay, C.B., and 
of Col. Fonll<); the judgment displayed 
by those officers in conducting their re- 
spective services, and siirHiountiug the 
formidable obstacles to which their ex- 
ertions were opposed, reflects great 
credit on them and the officers and sol- 
diers under their respective commands. 

3. The Coimnander-in-Chief has not yet 
the means of fonuirig his judgment of 
the causes which led to tlic disastrous 
disappointments of the northern amt 
western auxiliary coluuinK, but his Ex- 
cellency trusts he will soon die enabled 
satisfactorily to ex]>lHin the. reasons of 
failure, and to place the services of I heir 
leaders in the same conspicuous degree 
of claim to the approbation of Govern- 
ment ns the other distingiiislffid leaders. 

4. The Cominnnder-In-Chlef requests 
the orders of Government for the dis- 
posal of the ordnance, ainmunition, and 
small arms captured from the enemy. 

5. The Commander- in Chief fully con- 
curs in the sentiments Hi igadier Linde- 
say, C.13., has expressed of the valuable 
services and mcritoiious exertions of 
his staff, departments, and officers com- 
manding corps, and also with Col 
Foulis' commendations of the officers 
and troops of his coliiiun \ the gener i 
gallantry, perseverance, and spiritc I 
exertious of all the officers and troops 
employed upon this service is a pleasing 
subject of congratulation, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief feels assured, will be 
duly appreciated and noticed by the Go- 
vernor-General and the Right lion, the 
Governor iu Council. C In conclusion, 
the Commander-in-Chief deems it to be 


hii particular dnty to bring to the no- 
tice of Government the judgment, deci- 
sion, and energy with wnicli Brigadier 
Lindesay, C.B., has conducted this im- 
.portant service to so early and satis- 
factory a close ; and, considering the 
period of the year, the difficulties of the 
country, and the advantages the enemy 
possessed in its defence, tlie experience 
and talents of the Brigadier have been 
judiciously and usefully directed to the 
advantage of the public service. 7. A 
general return of killed, wounded, and 
missing from the commencement of hos- 
tilities to the present time, except that 
from Lieut.-Col. Stcuart's column, is 
annexed. 1 have, &r. T.H. S. Conway. 
Adj.-Gen, of the Army. Head-quarters, 
Camp Bangalore, April 1.5, 

Grnerai return of hilled, wounded^ and 
mmi/tg of the seocral columns of the 
coorg field force, between the 2nd andlth 
of AyriL — Officers hilled and wounded,-^ 
^tV/cr/.— His Majesty's Sfith Foot.— 
Lieut.-Col. Mill. 9th Rcgt. Native 
Infantry. — Ensign Robertson. 3Ut 
Regt. Light Infantry. — Ensign Ba- 
hington. lVounded,’-^\i\^ M's. 55tb€oot. 
Captain Warren, Lieutts. Robertson and 
Brooke, slightly ; Lieut, and Adjutant 
Hcriotjseverely.*— .'list rcgt. N. 1. Capt* 
Hutchison, slightly; Lieut. Martin, se- 
verely. — N.B. One man of his Majesty's 
iioth Foot, reported killed, since re- 
joined, badly wounded.-— 
and vmindid,-^ killed. — His Majesty's 
48th Foot — Lieiit. Erskine. — Wounded, 
— Cnpt. Biitterwortli, Assistant-^uart- 
crllla^ter-GenelHl. H. M's. 48tli foot 
Li eu l . G i bbs . f ijf cers killed and wuun ded, 
killed.— (Asi N. 1.— Ensign .Johnstone, 
doing duly with 40lh regt. N. 1. wound* 
id. — His M's. 48th foot. — lieut Smith— 
In Wynnad . — 51st regt. N.I, — 3privKteB 
killed ; 3 privates wounded ; 1 havildar, 

7 privates, missing.— Total killed and 
wounded, — Europ ans. — 1 lieut. col., 3 
captains, 6 lieutts 3 ensigns, ladjutunt, 

1 Btorc-serjeant, 10 serjeauts, C corpor- 
als, 2 Drummers, 120 privates. Na- 
tives.— 1 subudar, I jemadar, 6 ha- 
vildars, 8 naigues, 3 drummers, hfers, 
or Jmglers, 131 privates, 1 dresser. 
Abstract. — Killed — Europeans. — 5 com- 
missioned officers, 44 non-com misiuned 
rank and file. Natives — 1 commisioned 
officer. 4.') iion-cominisioried, rank and 
file and dressers. Total ICuropeans and 
natives.— d commissiontM], 89 non-com- 
missioned, rank and file, aud drcssgrs. 
WohndeU.— Europeans — 9 commissi- 
oned officers, 95 non -commissioned rank 
and file. Natives. — 1 commissioned 
officer, 90jion coiuiuissioncd. rank and 
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file, and dressers. Total europeans and 
natiires.-^10 commissioned, 185 non- 
commissioned, rank and file and dres- 
sers. Missing.— Natives— 9 non-com- 
missioned, rank and file, and dressers. 
Grand Total— Killed and wounded. £n- 
ropeans — 14 commissioned officers, 139 
non-commissioned, rank and file ; na- 
tives— 2 commissioned officers, 144 non- 
commissioned, rank and file, and dres- 
sers. Total Europeans and natives — 16 
commissioned officers, 2B3 non-com- 
missioned, rank and file, and dressers. 
N.B. Native followers with H.M's. 48ch 
regt. — 4 killed and missing, 2 wounded. 
Since the above, 12 bearers of the Oooly 
Department, attached to H. M’s. 48th 
regt. are reported missing. T. H. S. 
Conway, Adj. Gen. of the Army. Head 
Quarters Camp Bangalore, Apr. 15,1 834. 

Msetract frotn Field JJitision Order by 
Brigadier Lindesnyy C.Zf., Conimandiug 
Coorg Field Force. — Camp Bettadporey 
April The Brigadier announces to 
the troops under his command that the 
force will probably encounter the enemy 
to-morrow ; it is his desire to press 
upon all ranks tliat this is not a war of 
extermination, but against that part only 
of the Coorg nation which may be actually 
in arms in support of the Rajah, whom 
for his cruelties it is the determination 
of the British Government to depose, and 
that the people are to be considered ns ene- 
mies only solongas they offer opposition ; 
Colonel Liiidesuy expresses his anxious 
liope that the war may be conspicuous 
for a spirit of humanity becoming the 
character of the British nation. It is 
hereby proclaimed and it is to be ex- 
plained to natives of ull ranks, includ- 
ing followers, that it is the Brigadier's 
determination to suppress at once by the 
severest punishineiit the slightest at- 
tempt to plunder or oppress the inha- 
bitants. All supplies are to be immedi- 
ately paid for upon the spot, or to be 
allowed to be taken away without any 
offer of violence on the part of tliejtroops 
or followers of the force. Those of the 
inhabitants who may come in and mani- 
fest a disposition to submit to the Briti'«h 
authority, are to he kindly received, \m\ 
immediate and effectual protection af- 
forded them as may tend to encourage 
and extend that inclination on the part 
of tlie inhabitants of the country. ( A 
true extract.) SAMUEL HICKS', Ass. 
A(y. Gen. Coorg Field Force. 

To the Aes. A^^ Gen. Coorg Field 
Force m^BitfouaCy one mile and a half in 
advance ef the Hugnl Ghaut y 3 p.m,y 
April 4.— Sir,— I have the honour to 
inform you that I arrived within two 


miles of the Stoney river on the fore- 
noon of the 2nd instant. At 2 o’clock 
I ordered out a party to feel fur ^he 
enemy; th^ were found 200 yards 
within the Compaity's territories, wei'c 
drawn across the river, their position 
known, and tlieir strength well approxi- 
mated. On this occasion I regret the 
death of Lieut. Erskine, his Majesty's 
48th regiment, a promising officer, and 
the only cusuulty in this affair. — 2. In the 
morning at 6 1 marched, gave the stock- 
ade three rounds of canister and grape, 
and then stormed and carried it with 
trifling loss. — 4. From this time until 
half-past 3 p.m. we had to fight our way 
every inch, .stonned two regular stock- 
ades and two breastworks, liesides felled 
trees witliout number : — the last stock- 
ade was so strong, that if we liotl not 
attacked in reverse as well as frriut, our 
loss would have been serious. Our 
light companies were out in the jungle 
on the right, and kept down the fire 
of the Coorg skirmishers— 4. At 4. 
p. m. as the men were much exhaust- 
ed, 1 took lip my position for the 
night at Stoney Nullah, three miles and 
a half from the bottom of the Ghaut, 
pushed on a strong advanced post with 

а, gun and mortar, and established our 
flank companies on the hills to the right 
which commanded our position, and 
bivouacked for the night. Our advanced 
post was attacked by skirmishers, but an 
occasional alert and gun kept them in 
good order. 5. At 6 1 marched in ad- 
vance, and, within a quarter of a mile of 
our camp met a flag of truce with a letter 
to my address from the Rajah, the origi- 
nal of which 1 have the honor to enclose. 
The Dep.-Ass.-Adj.-Gen. wrote, by 
my ordoiT, an answer to this effect — 
that if the Rajah’s troops did not fire, 
we should not, but that as my otviers 
were to go up ihe Ghaut, go 1 would ; 
they brought portion of their troops 
in front of ic; allowed the flag of truce 
to remain, uml then we marched until 
my advanced (lank companies passed 
through the last Ookuda at Huggul, at 
2 p. ni. on this ground, where I told 
them I should remain until to-morrow 
morning ; they brought out grain for 
the troops, which was acceptable, as 
the far greater part, of our supplies 
were in the rear. As the imperliiiients 
of stockades, breastworks, and felled 
trees are at every hundred yards, our 
guns cannot be up until to-morrow, 
when I march to Verah Chenderpett. 

б. Our casualties are about fifty, but 
half my sepoys are in the rear ; I have 
not been able us yet to get returns. 
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\o oftit’or was killed on Thursday.^ It 
Mill nrtord me the highest gmlifinition 
to biing particularly to the notice of 
the otiieer commanding the force, and 
his excellency the commander-in-chief, 
tim noble manner in which I was sup- 
ported by my staff, ofRcera, and sol- 
iliers employed in this column. At 
thiii moment tl»c fatigue and suffering 
of every peiS(Mi in my force is such, 
that I hope llmufficer commanding will 
pardon tlie want of details. 1 have, 
Ac , n. FOlJLTS. Col. comuianding 
WesttM’H column ('oorg Field Fores. 

To the Jssisiant Adjuiant-Cenn'ul 
Coory Field Forre — Sir, With refe- 
rence to tlie hist paragraph of my de- 
spatch from my bivouac in advance of 
iluggiil Ghaut (4th of April), I have 
now to perform the just and pleasing 
<luly of bringing to tlie notice of the 
Brigadier General, commanding the 
force, the noble manner in which i was 
supported. To my personal staff 1 
am greatly indebted Ibr tlie success we 
have met with, especially to (‘aptalii 
Riittcrworth, who led the attacks on 
the stockades, and the first thnl entered 
tliem, receiving three slight ball 
wounds ; also for the rccoiinoisance 
which he made on the 9d, by which 
the situation and strength of the enemy 
on the lower stockade were ascer- 
tained, and wliich hid to our speedy 
success next day. Cupl. Bntlorwoiiirs 
choice of ground, and his plan of on- 
caiiipmont, have nie.t with my entire 
satisfaction ; and his k no ledge of 
military dispositions I shall be happy 
to have brought to the notice of his 
excellency the cominandcr-in-chicf. — 
To Capt. James Macilonald, Depnty- 
Ass. Ailj..-Gen., who was Uie most 
forward on all occasitms, and to 
whose energy uml I'Xerlions t am 
equally iiidelited with Capt. Butter- 
worth, as well on the evening of the 
2d as on the attacks on the 3d. Ciipt. 
Macdonald led the light cc.inpany 4bili 
and grenadiers 3^d rcgi., to take the 
last stockade in reverse: 1 lie ascent was 
steep, and the enemy ih-fendetl every 
tree. Capt. Macdonald received the 
Rajah's vakeels, translated the letteis. 
and contrived, without allowing tlic 
Rajah's title, to keep them in good 
humour and give us supplies. To 
oflicers commauding corps he is greatly 
indebted for the steady manner in 
which they led their men, especially 
to Capt, Corllandt Taylor, commaiiU- 
iig the artillery, who in llie most 
gallant manner brought his gnns to 
bear within seventy yards of I lie iivst 
East India and Col, A/«g. Vol. viii. 


stockade, and insured the capture 
which followed. The unwearied ex- 
ertions of this olflcer (though suffering 
from a sprained ankle) in ahvaya 
having his gims up a steep Ghaut 
and prepared for action, are very 
commendable. 

There arc many I would wish to 
notice , hut where all have done their 
duty it would perhaps be invidious to 
particularize, yet 1 cannot forbear to 
notirc that the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the flank companies, especially 
on those of II. M.'s 48th regt. t should 
also be wanting in the feelings of a 
coinmundcr and a soldier, did 1 fail 
to Oring to the notice of the Brigadier 
General (in the hopes that he will 
bring the *'iimc to his Excellency the 
(N>inman(ler-ln-chief,) volunteer, T. 
Bell, sou of Lieut.-coL Bell, of H. 
M/s. 4Sth regt.; this young man was 
coiispimous in every attack and skir- 
mish (»f the enemy Subadar Mooneah 
and AVnpuldar Paup Naick, the ex- 
Rajali's vakeels, allowed their loss on 
the JIuggul Ghaut to have been about 
250 men ; including 4 chiefs. Our 
casualties, about 50, shall be reported 
in a separate letter of this evening, — I 
have, &c. D, FOULlS, colonel, com- 
imuuling Western CJoorgiField Force. 
Camp, Mootoodanor, April 7th. 

To the Assislanl-Oencral Coorg 
Field Sir, 1 do myself the 

honour to acquaint you, for the Infor- 
iiiation of Brigadier liindesay, C. B., 
coiiimunding the Coorg Field Force, 
that the column under my command, 
pursuing its march yesterday, camo 
upon a strongly forUfied position 
(Buck) of the enemy, situated on the 
brow of a steep ascent, the passage to 
which (a narrow dcliie through a dense 
jangle) wVis obstructed by felled trees. 
The defile being impassable to artil- 
b.MV until the position should bo 
canied, the advance (80 Europeans, 
160 native infantry, sappers and 
miners) was strengthened, and divided 
into two parlies, with instructions to 
make siifllcicni detour on each flank to 
lake the position in reverse: from 
the •density of the jungle, and” not 
having view of the work, the two 
parties closed to the centre much 
sooner than was desirable, and met at 
the same moment, immediately oppo- 
site to the front of the position, from 
which a most destructive fire was 
opened upon them ; that did not, how- 
ever, deter them rushing to the assault, 
which proving wholly unsuccessful, 
they took advantage of the best cover 
No. 47, Octt 3 O 
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that circumstances would admit, and 
the command infi: ofllcer, Major Bird, 
sent for a reinforcement and further 
instructions ; I directed an addition 
of 40 Europeans and 100 Native Infan- 
try, with tne romaindcr of the Sappers 
and Miners, to be immediately for- 
warded : for this purpose l4icut.- 
Col. Mill was directed to detach the 
Europeans, instead of which he headed 
them himself, and was followed by tlie 
whole detachment, who passed utipcr- 
ceivod into the wood and made the 
best of their way to the position. 
Major Bird was directed to use his 
utmost endeavour to carry the posi- 
tion, but should it be found inipructi- 
cable, to withdraw, /lis report is 
herewith enclosed. The circumstance 
of the whole of the Europeans havinpf 
thus irre^rularly been taken to the 
assniiit, which I have not failed to 
notice in such manner us to prevent 
the recurrence of any future ^viation 
from orders, while it estahlisncs, ^.be- 
yond a doubt the iinprug:nal)ility of 
the enemy^s position, since nothing 
could exceed the determined gnllantiy 
of the endeavour, deprived me of the 
moans of pursuing any further measures 
at the time, had there been a prospect 
of success ^0111 my doing so. During 
the attack, the line, although placed 
under tire best cover thatcirciimstuiiccs 
would admit, at the opening to the de- 
iilo, was exposed to a galling hre from 
the 'jungle, which the .skirmishers or 
artillery could not kce|i under, occa- 
sioning considerable loss. When the 
advance retired from the assault after 
an endeavour that lasted four hours 
and a half, the enemy gave a shout of 
victory, an increasing fire was kept up 
from the woods ; I made such disposi- 
tion of the column as enabled It to re- 
tire to the ground it oiiitted in the 
morning, distant two miles and a half, 
without any loss of stores or baggage. 

1 regret to say the loss has been most 
severe, a return of which shall be trans- 
mitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascortained. Lieut.* Col. Mill, His 
Majesty's d5th regiment ; Ensign 
Robertson, of the $)th regiiiicnt 
Native Infantry ; Ensign Babington, 
$lst legt. Train Light Infantry, killed, 
and six officers wounded ; the Adjutant 
of the 55th severely. The severely 
wounded could not possibly be re- 
moved from the position ; an attempt 
to bring off the body of Lieut.-Col. 
Mill entirely failed, two of the car- 
riers being killed. I have, &c., 
(t. WAUGH, Colonel, Commanding 


Northern Column Coorg Field Force. 
Camp at Cubbattah, April 4. 

To Ike Assistant^ Adjutant qf the 
Northern Co/u/im.— Sir, I have the 
honour to report to you for the in- 
formation of the officer commanding 
the force, that in obedience to oniers, 
1 proceeded, as Field-officer of the 
day, with the advance picket, and 
having suddenly fallen on a strong 
stockade and breastwork (the outer 
work was a very strong bamboo de- 
fence, staked with largo trees and 
flanked, commanding the approach in 
every direction ; the inner was strong 
and substantial, built of stone '•and 
mud, and surrounded with a deep 
ditch, and having innumerable loop- 
holes, and the access to it apparently 
impracticable for guns), every exer- 
tion was marie to carry it by assault, 
and which, though repeated,' I regret 
to say, failed. After having been ex- 
posed to a most severe and raking fire 
for four hours and a half, which we 
endeavoured to check, and finding it 
altogether inipi-aclicable 1 hud a con- 
sultation with the senior officers of the 
picket, and derided on retiring, which 
was effected with the greatest difficulty. 
Whatever moans were required for re- 
inforcing the picket I feel fully satis- 
fied were afforded. The nature of the 
country in which wo were engaged, 
and the position of the work so strong, 
that doing more was impracticable ; 
nothing could have exceeded the 
steadiness and bravery of both officers 
and men, and 1 regret to say the loss 
of both has been very heavy. For 
want of food, and the cxces.sivc fati • 
gues of the inarch latterly, my men 
were so «:nuch jaded that they could 
scarcely pull their triggers, although 
evincing every inclination to do so, 
and worked to tho last. 1 have, &:c., 
G. M. BUID, Mnjor Slst regt. of L. I., 
Field Officer of the Day coming off 
Duty. Cam; , April 4. 

To the AifjiUanMjcnerfU of the 
Coorg Field Force.— Hir, 1 have to 
r.;port to you, for the information of 
Brigadier Liiulosay, C. B. , command- 
ing the Coorg Field Force, that in 
consequence of information received 
yesterday evening, I detached this 
morning 2 sergeants, and 40 rank and 
file of H. M.’s 4Sth regt., together 
with A company and a half of Sepoys, 
the whole under the command of 
Capt. Noble, attended by the Brigade 
Major. They moved forward to Bul- 
lary Pett at daybreak this morning, 
for the purpoiie of reconnoitring the 
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position of n stockade about ftve miles 
in advance of Ibis ; in the midst of a 
dense junf^ic, about two miles dis- 
tance on the march, we fell in with 
an abandoned post of the Rajah's 
people, but on arriving within less 
than half a mile of the stockade, 
several of the Rajah’s people were 
seen lurking, but they retreated 
among the bushes, and made no at- 
tempt to oppose us ; shortly after- 
wards the stockade appeared in view 
from a sudden turn of the road, but 
apparently none of the Rajah’s people 
were behind it ; Capt. Noble and the 
Brigade Major pushed forward with 
the advanced guard, and approached 
within oO yards of the gntew'ny, the 
road was apparently clear, hut bounded 
on the left by hills covered with an 
impenetrable jungle, separated from 
us by a deopjunglo gully. 'I'he ground 
on tlie right commanded us, and was 
crowned by a stockading from the 
gateway, and which Hanked the road 
for about SO yards, when it followed 
the bend of the hill, and retired from 
our left Hank, We were in the act 
of returning, wlj'-n it was considered 
necessary to examine n smull pathway 
on the right Hunk, but a shot from 
that quarter appeared to be the signal 
for a general running fire, w]tich ex- 
tended even to the rear of our Hanks, 
and it was hero the detachment 
suffered the heaviest loss, from the 
Rajah's people occupying^ the thick 
and impenetrable jungle which sur- 
rounded us on every side. Immedi- 
ately on tiie fire commencing the 
guides deserted us, and as the road 
is of the very worst kind, «nd some 
parts merely a footpath with 8everai|of 
a similar nature diverging from it, the 
detachment very soon became en- 
tangled amongst them ; it was some 
time before they found the main road, 
on regaining which, although closely 
pressed by the enemy from the hill- 
tops and jungle, our loss became less 
severe, notwithstanding the extreme 
fatigue undergone ; when within about 
a mile and a half of the camp wc foil 
in with two strong parties sent out to 
support us, when, as the men were 
fatigued, they were immediately 
marched in under cover of the sup- 
ports by whom the enemy were cfTcc- 
tually checked. 1 regret to say that 
our loss in killed and wounded has 
been severe," owing to the nature of 
the country and the excessively bad 
road ; every valley as well as hill 
by which wc passed on our advance 


and return commanded us on the dankn, 
which, from knowledge of the coun- 
try, the leader of the Rajah's people 
was enabled to use to great ad- 
vantage ; there were sonic horsemen 
and two guns accompanying them. 
1 beg leave to sutrmit to you the 
impracticability of forcing this stock- 
ade without the aid of artillery, as 
from the nature of the country there 
appears no uieihod of turning it, and 
it is flanked on every side by an 
impenetrable jungle ; in fact, the 
whole road from this place to the 
stockade is either on the .si(le,>) of 
hills or in vallies surrounded by 
jungle, e\c*ry inch of which may 
be defen(l(>d against an attacking 
force. Tlic party opposed to ns 
on our retiling amounted 1 should 
Consider to about 300. I In'g 
herewith to annex a return of the 
killed imd wounded. I have, &c., 
G. JAUKSON, Lieut.-Colonel, com- 
manding VVestorn Auxiliary column, 
('amp, Moodunur, *24 miles beyond 
Coombln, IIe:id-Quarters, Western 
Auxiliary column, Coorg Field Force, 
April S, 1H34. 

To the An^hUmt AdjutanUCkmral^ 
Coorg Field Force.— Sir, For the in- 
formation of Brigadier Lindesuyi 
C. B., commanding Coorg Field Force, 

1 have the honour to report the safe 
arrival nt the Field Hospital Kensame 
UooHcottah of the whole of tho sick 
and wounded of tlic column under my 
command, and that the several wounded 
cases arc doing remarkably well. By 
the laudable exertions of Capt. Laurie, 
commanding tho depot, due provision 
has been made for their accommoda. 
lion in temporary buildings within 
the fort, the construction of which 
commenced prior to iny leaving on the 
1st inst., according to arrangements 
which 1 made with the Fouzdar of the 
district. I have, &c., G. WAUGH, 
Colonel, commanding 2d or North 
column Coorg Field Force. 

Return (if Ordnance^ captured 
at Madkerry the A of April, hij the 
KaMem Column^ under the imunediafe 
comnumd of Brigadier Lind^nay CJt.^ 
Commanding Coorg Field Force»-^ 
Brass Ordnance— 'Guns, 1 one-pound* 
er, 1 seven-inch mortar— total 2.— . 
Iron Ordnance— Guns, 1 13-poundor, 

2 D-pounders, 2 8-pounders, 2 6- 

pounders, 3 3-poundcrs, 8 H-pounders, 
IS 1- pounders, 22 wall pieet‘.s— total 
48. Grand total— Guns, 1 l2>]>oundcr, 
2 9-pounders, 2 8-pounder 2 fl- 
pounders,* 3 3-pouiidcis, J 11- 
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poanders, 14 1-pounders, 17-inch 
mortar, 22 wall pieces— total 50. 
Muskets, matchlocks, and pistols, 42 
Matchlock barrels, 52. Iron round 
shot of different calibres, 1,002 
Canister shot of different calibres, 2B7 
Gunpowder loose and in cartridges, 
1,200 lb. A great number of spears 
of different kinds. Hwords, Coorg 
knives, &c. R. S. SETON, Capt. 
commanding Artillery Coorg Field 
Force. 

7'o the Deputif’Asshiant Adjutant- 
Gcncraly Coorg Field Force . — Sir, I 
do myself the honour to report to >ou, 
for tho inrorifiiitioii of the officer 
commanding Coorg Field Force, tliat, 
on the night of theDih of April, my ad- 
vanced guard unci picket were attacked 
by three bodies of tlio enemy’s troops, 
and I regret to say, the picket were 
cut up bcl^orc the fresh guards came up 
to the enemy, when they retired imme- 
diately. I was unable to pAsue them 
into Coorg itself, as a column of the 
enemy went alf through the jungle to 
the south-east of my position witti the 
intention of surprising Miinauloddy. 
After in vain endeavouring to meet 
with the enemy, I pushed in here last 
night to defend this post. 1 hope to 
receive intelligence to- day, and will 
prevent their gelling into tlie interior 
of Wynaad, but I regret to say, I got 
no assistance from the inhabitants, who 
evidently sided with the enemy. 1 
have, &c. F. MlNt’llIN, commanding 
in Wynaad. Maniinloddy, April 5. 
P. S. 1 find several of the enemy were 
killed, but under cover of the night 
they carried off the dead bodies of Ihoir 
comrades, so 1 l\avo not been able to 
learn the exact number. 

To the Adj>-Ccn. of the Armg, Fort 
St. George.— Sir.— i had the honour 
to report, for llie iifformation of his 
Excellency, the (■ommantlor-iu-chicf, 
that the Rajah of Coorg surrendered 
himself unconditionally to the force 
under my immediate command at 12 
o’clock last night, and is now a 
prisoner in the fort of Madkcrry under 
safe custody. — P. LlNDKSAYj^'Ol. 
commanding Coorg Field Force. Head 
Quarters, Cantpjiear Madkcrry, April 

To the Adj.-Gen. of the Army qf 
Fort St. George- — Sir, — I had the 
honour of reporting yesterday that the 
Rajah Verarajander Woodjer had sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner, and was 
secured in the fort of Madkcrry. As 
this desirable event may ho looked 
upon as; the termination of ho Uilities 


1 deem it a proper occasion to acquaint 
the Commander-in-chief with thv‘ sense 
1 entertain of the services of the tStnff 
and other officers his Excellency w^as 
pleased to appoint to the|force. To 
the unwearied exertionsof Maj. Steele, 
the 'deputy quartermaster-general, 1 
am entirely indebted for the informa- 
tion and arrangement which, by ena- 
bling me to concentrate the force on 
the capital, so speedily and satisfac- 
torily effected tlic object for which it 
was so employed. Lieut. Mackenzie 
deputy qmirtcrmaster-gcncral, has per- 
formed tho minor duties with great 
credit. The willing activity of Capt. 
Hyhain, of the Artillery, a volunteer 
attached to the department, has been 
conspicuously useful. Lieut. Hicks, 
the assistant adj.-gen. has conductcil 
the numerous duties of his department 
with zeal nnd attention ; while Capt 
Forbes, dep.-ass.-adj.-gen. of H.M.’s 
39t{i regt., an excellent and intelligeut 
officer, attached to myself, has afforded 
me very valuable assistance. Cols. 
Fonlisaml Waugh, Lioul.-Cols. Stouart 
and Jackson, commanding thedifferent 
columns, have, 1 am assured, used their 
utmost exertions tocarry into effect the 
operations intrusted to them. Tlio 
respective reports which I have alreudy 
had the iionour to transmit, will have 
put his Excellency in possession of 
llieir opinions of the services and merits 
of the ^troops under their orders. It 
remains, therefore, for me only to bring 
to the notice of his Excellency the con- 
duct of that part"of the ca:»tern cohinm 
which has been aiding under my orders. 
To Major Poole^ of H. M.’s SDth 
regt. whom 1 placed in immediate com- 
mand of Uic infantry brigade ; to Capt. 
Seton, rommanding tho Artillery ; and 
Capt. Underwood, the chief engii.oor, 
I have been in;iebtcd for the most zeal- 
ous and ab^o assistance, and 1 do but 
justice ir icporting that the officers 
and soldiers of every rank and degree 
have, [under all circumstances and in 
all respects, merited my most perfect 
approbation. I have, &(!., P, I.IN DE- 
SAY, colonel, commanding Coorg 
Field Force am! Rrigadicr. Camp, 
at Afadkerry, Apiil 11. P. S. 1 feel 
it due to the commissariat department 
to add, that notwithstanding the ex- 
treme difficulties of the road.s, tho 
troops have never been without sup- 
plies, which I attribute to the attention 
of Lieut, llobertsoii, sub-assistant com- 
missary-general, and to the excellent 
instructions under which lie has acted. 

(Received iu a former despatch.) 
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To ike Arij.-Gcn.ofthc Ariwy.— Sir, 
— I do niyseir the honour to rt'porl li> 

5 ou, for the information of his Exc«1- 
h'ucy, the commander- in-chief, lha 
the head-quarter division of the east- 
ern column of the Coog Field M^^orce 
under niy command, this morning en- 
tered the Coorg territory, crossing the 
("auvery at Hehhauly. 'i'he passage 
of the river was slightly defended by a 
parly of about i?Ob inen,J|\\ho disap- 
peared as soon as the he^ vl of the to- 
lumn had reached the mi. ‘.die of the 
ford. No casualties occuired on our 
side, and, as far as I can learn, none on 
the part of the enemy. 1 have not as 
yet received the report of tlie opera- 
tions of the other roliimn.s. 1 have, 
Ac, P. UNDESAY, colonel. Head 
Quarters (lamp llebhauly, April i?. 

To ihv.Ulj.^iivn. of Uu\t nnt/.^Sir^ 1 
have the honour to leporl to you for tlio 
iuronuation of his Exet llency the coin- 
niaiidei -in-ehief, that the He:ul-(iuarter 
division of the eastern colnmii of the 
doorg Field Force under my command, 
this morning* attacked and took the 
pagoda at Itamasamy (lurnaweye, and 
elfected a passage, across the (lhaut. 
The enemy made rather more ruNist- 
aiice than I had reason to expect. They 
again made a stand at aditlicult hamer 
situate in a thick jungle, the approach 
to which was mnch oledrucUjd, but the 
troops speedily dislodged and drove 
them ofl’. I am happy to be able !<» 
state that tlu ca.sualties on our side 
have l>een very few. 1 Iiertwilh trans- 
mit a return; the enemy are said to 
have lost eight or ten people. We 
took one gun and prisoiier.s. I have 
as yet received no rejiort fV<»in llie 
other colnmiis.--l have, «Vc.1P.rilNr)lC- 
SAY, col«incl. Head Quarters, Camp 
Aruhgey, April 3. 

Jtciuni of killedmid iroundal oflhe 
Head Quarter division (hortf Field 
Force, in skirmishes v'ith the cncnnjrn 
3rd April: — Killed — ftnc horse shot 
umh*r liieut. llick.s, A&s.-Adj.-den. 
— Wounded — II. M.’s 39lh legt., one 
private, severely ; 4ih regt. Native In- 
fantry; one private, one drummer: 
Sappers: one private. — P. LINDE- 
SAY, colonel. 

To the Chief Secretari/ to Gove, u- 
7ncnt, Fort St. 6’cor//c.— Sir, I ha\(j 
the honour, by order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to forward for sub- 
mission to the Eight Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council, copy of despatch 
received at 3 a. m. this day from Ilri- 
gadier Lindesay, C. E., commanding 
(’oorg Field Force. The Cominander- 


in-Cliicf has announceil the siirremlt'r 
of MadKon’y at this station by u royal 
salute. The Brigadier speaks in ail 
his despatches of the udmirable conduct 
of the troops In all respects, and of 
the exceeding fdliguc they have eheer- 
fully undergone in drugging the guns 
and tumbrils over mountains where 
the bullocks eould do nolhing. I have, 
&c., T. 11. S. I ON W AY, Adj.-Gcii. 
of the Army. Head-quarters, Camp, 
Bangalore, April 9. 

To the Adjt.-Grnernl of (he Army^ 
Fort St, Geutyyt'— Sir, I have the ho- 
nour to iej>ort, for the informaliou of 
his Excellency the (’oinmnimer-in- 
Chief, that the head-qimrter division 
of the ea.stern column of the ('oorg 
Field Force marched to Marlkerr; , 
the capital of the (’tjorg coiiniry, 
this morning, and took pr>.ssession 
of the fort without «ny opposition, 
on the walls of which the Biitisli 
flag Hik been displayed under n 
royal salute, and it is now occupied 
hy the light company of his Majesty^s 
39th regt. 'I’lje fort wa.s vacated by 
orders fiom the Ch>org Rajah previous 
to our arrival, and it is expected that 
he will deliver himself into our httnd.s 
to-morrow. The troop.s were much 
harassed the lost two marches, in con- 
sequence of the natural (lilficuUies of 
the road, which w(?ro nineh increased 
by large trees being thrown across, 
and caused much delay in removing 
them, and yesterday wx could only ad- 
vance five miles in li hours. VVe met 
with no other obstructions from the 
enemy, all the stockades having been 
deserted, or tlie ocenpant.s delivering 
themselves up on tlu; approach of the 
column, and placed Ihomsolves under 
our protection. 1 am happy to say 
that the troops cnntiiuic exlreincly 
healthy, and nothing eould exceed 
tlicir exertions in overcoming the dif- 
tieultieK they had to contend with, 
under the most trjing circumstances, 
and I request you will expre.ss my 
senlirnents of their good comiucl, Eu- 
ropean and Native, to his llxcelloncy 
tl^i Goinmander-in-(Muer. I hav e, Ac., 
P. LINDESAY, (lolonel. Head-quar- 
ters, Ciftnp, Miidkerry, April 6. 

To the Chief Secrclarif to (iorevn- 
ment. Fori SL Gcoe^r.—Sir, With re- 
ference to my letter of the lOlh inst., 
No, 30, 1 have ni)W the honour, by 
order of live (Joinmander-in-C’hlef, to 
forward, for submission to government, 
Lieut.il'ul. G. M. SteuurlVs report of 
the operation.s <d theeablcrn column of 
the Cooj-g Field Force, willi an adJi 
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tiomil return of wounded. I have, 

T. n. S. CONWAY, Adj.-Gen. of the 
Army. Head-quarters, (!ump, Ban- 
galore, April 16. 

s To Ihc AdjL^Gcncral of the Army^ 
Fort St. George.— Sir, I have the ho- 
nour to transmit a copy of tho report 
of the operations of the second division 
of the eastern column of Coorg Field 
Force, under t lie coinnmnd of Lieut.- 
Col. Stouart, which 1 request may be 
submitted to his Excellency the Com- 
inandor-iu-Chief. 1 have, &c., V. 
LI N 1) ICS A y , Col onel . Head-quar- 
ters, Camp, near Mndkerry, April 13. 

To the As.ustaut AffJulant’Gcneral 
of the Coortj FicUt Force. — Sir, In 
compliance with Ihe iiistriiclions con- 
veyed ill >our let ter Vif I he Oili inst., I 
proceed to report to you the operations 
of lh(‘ column under iny roiniiiaiid ; and 
beg leave. In the first place, to slate in 
explanation, that my only reason for 
not having done so earlicT, aHose from 
my having been so constantly em- 
ployed from the morning of tho 2d until 
the evening of the 5th, that I iiiiaginod 
that HO long as the brigadier com- 
manding was put in possession of all 
occurrences, it would bo immaterial 
through what department my letter was 
forwarded. In obedience to insti no- 
tions, I marched from Periapatain on 
the morning of tliu 2d, and about 10 
o’clock reached the Can very, and found 
that the enemy were in considerable 
force on tbc opposite bank. 1 imine- 
diatoly ordered up a gun, and in the 
mean tima a (lie luui openc<i across the 
river between the enemy and the rille 
company of the Stith regt., which lay 
on the hither bank of the river. I 
then directed two companies to form 
on the left, to cross tho river, and out- 
flank the enemy on that side, w'liilst 
another party took them on the right 
flank. 'Fhere were several shots fired 
from tho gun with admirable execution, 
ttnd the tmeniy quitted this strong bar- 
rier as our men reached the oppo- 
site bank. 'Fheir number probably 
amounted to about 300 men. Thty 
fled in every direction, leaving abput 
10 of their number dead on the field. 
The bed of the river, even at the ford, 
being so rocky and difficult of passage 
for guns, Acc., I was obliged to encamp 
in the vicinity of the river, and the 
enemy, at periods fired on us from the 
w’’oods, without, however, doing any 
mischief, except harassing the troops, 
whom 1 felt necessitated, iix conse- 
({•lenco, to order to sleep on their arms. 
1 was next day prevented breaking up 


my camp until after midday, in conse- 
quence of the commissariat supplies 
not having been brought over the river 
the evening before, a delay which I was 
quite unprepared for, as no report of 
the circumstance has been made to me 
by the overseer in charge until the mo- 
ment 1 was about to order the assem- 
bly. The guides furnished to the co- 
lumn having made off the day before 1 
quitted niy encampment much per- 
plexed me as to the route to be pur- 
sued. After marching about two miles, 
a fire was opened upon the advanced 
guard from a high stockade, but at 
such a distance us to prevent their 
doing any mischief, only a few spent 
balls r(‘aching the men at the head of 
the column. 'A gun was brought up 
and served with the usual precision by 
Lieut. Monigomery, whilst a party was 
delachcd from each flank to carry* the 
breaxt-woi’k and barriers. Tho success 
of Ihe manoeuvre was ns complete us I 
could have desired ; the enemy eva- 
cuated their post as our men reached 
the crest of their immonso barriers, 
rising one aboNC another to the height 
of about 60 feet, overgrown with 
thorns, and so steep as to be very dif- 
ficult of access. Tho enemy here lost 
7 or 8 men, and amongst them a mogul 
or putan, named Kurreem Khan, wlio 
hud iTiriforced the place the evening 
before with a detachment of 300 men, 
in consequence, ns we have understood, 
of our having forced the passage of tho 
Cauvery tfie day before, and on whose 
desperate valour I have every 'reason to 
suppose Ihc Hujaii put the utmost con- 
fidence for the defence of this impor- 
tant post, which would appear to be 
the key of the country between the 
iiaiimgawmy Caunawye and Seede- 
poor, having in its rear a high road in 
excellent order direct to Madkerry. 
This road is not mentioned in the in- 
slrnctions. .>o 1 suppose has been hi- 
therto unknown ; nor is there any road 
leading from the river up to the stock- 
ade. From an accident happening to 
one of the gun-carriages, 1 was unable 
further to prosecute my route, and en- 
camped beyond the stockade, which is 
a large square place measuring about 
half a mile across it, having in the first 
place destroyed .some of the defences 
made on the Madkerry road, at first 
from ignorance of its bt^ing the wrong 
road, and afterwards from a desire to 
delude the enemy as to the route to be 
pursued iti the morning. The next 
morning, us I was breaking ground, an 
Arabt^cunie JI 1 with a white flag, ic- 
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({uesting nio to halt my rolamn at this 
place. I, of course, dismissed him, 
and declined receiving another Indi- 
vidual, whom he represented ns having 
a letter from the Rajah. This day 
(the 4th) there were a few shots oc- 
casionally exchanged, during the 
march, l>elween the enemy and our 
skirmishers, but without any loss, 1 
believe, on cither side. The next day 
(the .'>tl»), 1 reached Vee raj coder pelt, 
without being molested, and with 
scarce any cases of sickness in the 
camp. A list of individuals who have 
sutrered from wounds is forwarded 
herewith ; and I can only attribute the 
smallness of their number to the regu- 
larity and precision with which my 
orders were invariably carried into 
execution. The whole of the troops 
under my command hehuved with the 
utmost steadiness and gallantry on 
every occasion. I’hc detachment of 
H. iM.*s 39 rogf. surnioimtcd all 
cultics with the characteristic heha- 
>iour of British soldiers, nor were the 
niilive troops of the 36th and 48th less 
forward in muiniainlng tin ir goodiiaine. 
Since the first day of operations 1 have 
been deprived of the services of^thip- 
!ahi Smyth, of his Majesty’s* .39th 
regiment* who, although severely 
wounded in the foot, continued to 
lead on his men throughout the 
day, after forcing the passage of the 
river, To Major VViggiiis, of the 3(iih 
regt., 1 feel myself most particularly 
indebted, for bis gallantry Jiofore the 
enemy, as well as for his unremitting 
and zealous cxertioiiA- during the few 
days we have been in the field, by for- 
w'arding my wishes and the weal of the 
public service in every posMibIc man- 
ner, in all of which he has been well 
supported by the men and officers of 
the regt. under his command. The 
small detachment of sappers under 
Capt. Green have at all times cheerfully 
performed their constant ami arduous 
duties. To my two stalV-lieufs, fon- 
sidine and Maclean, I tlcein myself to 
lay under great obligations, not only 
for the zealous manmn- in which their 
official duties have been performed, 
but for the spirited manner in whictj 
they accompanied the columns of attack 
In conclusion, I beg to objrcrve that 
should not have allowed myself to run 
into such prolixity of detail, were it 
no! that 1 felt It due to individuals who 
have so cheerfully end ably seconded 
my wishes in the performance of four 
days’ harassing duties. I have, &c., 
G. STEUART, Licut.-Col., com- 


manding the^lst or Eastern column, 
('oorg Field Force. Camp, at Suda- 
poor, April 11, 1831*. 

A List of IndividmU in the Eastern 
Column of the Coorg Field Force, who 
hare been irounded since the rommmcc* 
ment of the ojicra/ionjr on the of 
AjiriL 1834. OK the Uanlc (f the Car* 
irery. — tl. M.'s 30th regt, 1 captain, 3 
privates, wounded. 3fith regt., N. 1., 

3 privates wounded. 48th regt., N. L, 

.3 privates wounded. Name of officer 
wounded— II. M.’s39th regt., Capt. II. 
Smyth, severely, but no! dangerously. 

T. MACGRAN, Lieut. Deputy Assls- 
tant-Adjt.-Gcncrul, Eastern Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

Sombiin. 

On Monday evening the Right. Hon. 
the Governor, uccoiripanicd by Jbla— 
staff, honoured Cursetjee Rustoinjee, 
builder, with a visit at his house at 
MazagoUi^o witness the novel spt5otacle 
(in India) of gas-lights, with which, 
our readers are already aware, (from 
the letter of the Courier's correspon- 
dent reprinted in the Gazette of the 
26th ult.,) this liberal minded and en- 
terprising Parsec gentleman’s house 
bus been illuminated for several even- 
ings during every week of the past 
monih. His lordship appeared to be 
higiily gratified with the sight, and as 
a mark of his sense of Cursetjee’s skill 
and eulerprise — for the whole of the 
apparatus, wilh the exception of the 
conducting pipes, has imen fitted up by 
himself, without assistance from any 
Eui opuan— nreseuted him with a hand- 
some pair of shawls. Several respect- 
able natives were present, and appear- 
ed, from the warmth and cordiality 
with which they congratulated their 
countryman, to feel as much pleasure 
and sutisfuctioa as he himself s'cnied 
to derive from the commendations 
passed by his distinguisiied visitor on 
his scientific attainments, and the taste 
niul judgment evinced in his applica- 
tion of them, both in lighting up his 
house, with gas, and in constructing 
the Utile si earner Indus,, which is his 
property, and the engines of which 
were put together by himself. We 
have heard that the praiseworthy ex- 
ample of this cnterpiising young Par- 
see, is not likely to bu without its ef- 
fect amongst the native gentlemen of 
Bombay. Indeed, we hear that one of 
whom, woll known for his liberality 
and public spirit, iia.s already all but 
resolved to light np with gas one of 
his splendid man.sions. 
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MAKRi vcL. — Fi"b. 8th, at Goa, Mr. 
H. .Morf^aii to Seiihora. Dotiim Luiza 
FJor Toxeira tit* KoainoiiiU'. 

uiRTit. — March 3r(l, Mrs. tleH'cricK of 
a (laiJtfliter. 

DKA'Jiis — M hi*c1i !)th. at Dlmrwnr, 
KriMguW. C. Krskine, ]8th rcpt. N.I... 
loth at Colaba, the infant ()au;;htcr 
of Conductor WakefortI, — 9()th, at 
Giri^uum, Jessy, infnnt dausy liter of 
Mr. Ingle. 

Ccnion. 

MAliRiAr.Es.—Jiin. 16, At Guile, 
Major N. L. Durrali, i)7tli rcgt., to 
Jane Luck, 2d dnnghlcr of llev. .1. 
Wenham— 1, JOiis. J. A. Shaw, 
Olstrcgt., to Mary Ilurrift, tlauiyhler 
oftho late John 'rrancholl, Ksq.— IS, 
Sertyeant 8. M'Donouah, to K. E. 
Smith — 19, At Tiincoinalic, H. K. A. 
s4UiL&t9aw., Esq, to Frances Christiana, 
9d daughter of Thomas Dawson, Esq, 
DiRTHS—Jan. 13, At Trincoinalio. 
the lady of G. Uuinley, Esq., M. D., 
of a daughter. .March 10, the lady of 
J* Barnett, Esq., 1'. 8. of a daughter, 
DKATiis. — Jan. 97, At Calpentjn, 
Mr. J. C. Gerhard— Feb. 6, At Trin- 
conialic, R. Brook, Esq., Master At- 
tendant— 29, at Kandy, Capr. II, Gray, 
C'eylon Rifles. 

Cape cl %opt« 

The 30 Shcop of (lie lino wuolled 
pure Saxon breed imiioited from 
New South Wales wore sold by 
public auction, from 9/. to 32/. lbs. for 
each, averaging about. 17L 13s. . hi. for 
each. This is’ coiisiilerod to be an 
enconrafjint/ price ; and it proves 
flial at the Cape acir, if not fonnerl^, 
a gooil article will meet a ready 
market and a good price. Only a 
few weeks ago an investment of 
the same species of sheej) was 
imported from .Saxony, and la' ded 
at Algoa Bay. They liad to pass 
from Saxony to England to the 
Cape, through almost e\eiY variety 
of climate in the spuee of a few 
months } and the consequence was 
that, in spite of the greatest care an*; 
atteiilioii, nearly one third of therm 
died, and the 'remainder arrived 
at their destination in an exlnausted 
and miserable condition. Thus, if 
the first cost were the same in 
Saxony and in New South Wales, 
the advantage of importing these 
anirri. 4 ls from the latter country 
rather than from the former, taking 
in all ribkS) will be nearly us two 
to one. 


In our IJ'st the qnanlitv ol Wine 
shipped last year at the'C.npe for 
New Soiilli VValcs was crroneouslv 
given at about C,0(K) pipes. The 
whole quantity sent from the Colony 
was about 11,000 pipes, of which 
about 5,000 was sent to Great Bri- 
tain, and tlie remaining 6,000 to all 
other parts. The actual quantity 
entered for the two Au^traliaii 
coli^iiies was 2,300 pipes. 

MvuKi ACES.— -Sept. 4, At (’.ape 
Tow’ll, Ll. II. Smith, 02d legt. Bengal 
N. 1.. to Julia Aiiiii*. eldest daughter 
ofMajor C. Mitchell, H. iM.’?, Sur- 
veyor General at the Colony. 

iiiaTiis. — Oct. 30, the lady of Lieut. 
J. G. Deck, M'lidras N. 1., of a 
daiighleiwDee. 19, the lady ofW. E. 
Cuderwood, Esq., of a daughter. 

i)E\TM.s.— Feb. ir>, Comet C. J. 
Slock, II. M.*s I3th L. D. 

Slu^tralasiiii. 

MARRfAGLS. — Sept. 18, at Paramatta, 
E. D.Thom.son,Esq.Clerk of the (Vnin- 
ciLs, to Anne Muria, daughter of Major 
General R. BourKe, C. B. Govirnor 
of Sydney— Oct. I, A. Bell, Jnn.. 
Esq., to Franres Ann, eldest diniglitiM' 
of 8. Nhu’lh, E.S(i. 

DiRTHs — Nov. C, At yVmiandale, the 
lady of Lieut. Johnslon, R. A., of 
a son. 

Cl;ina. 

BIKTlis.-'.Iiin. lOtli, iit Mi.nii), lliv 
lady of J, B. Tliornliill, Ei>q oras(»n — 
At ditto, the lady of J. C. Iiitcuiaii, 
INq. of of a daiigliter. 

liKA'i 11.— Nov 7th, at Whampoa, Mr. 
L. S. Ag!i.N^;l/ 4th Dllieer ship JJuinfnuj, 

G.idttm 2(rfl)tprla20. 

Ill Ri II s. — De/ .11 st, at Singapore, llie 
wife of Serjt. . White of a son — Jan. 

at Mali £. 1 , Mis. A. E. Harris of a 
daughter— 1 1th, at Sinppore, the lady 
i,t Lieut. A. J. Begbic ofa son— Feb. Uh 
ditto, the wife of .Mr. G. M. Frede- 
rick of twin daughters— 2 Itli, at ditto, 
the lady of Caj>t. H. Prior of a daughter. 

ur.ATiis.— Dec. 7th, at Benaiolen, 
Jas. Grant, Esq. — 2r>tli, at Singapore, 
Mr. Wilson, Chief Officer of Ship A/rirfc- 
/mf— Jan. 2nrl, at ditto, A. Page, Esq. — 
At ditto, Air. Covington, 2nd Officer of 
Ship A/arfc/i/ie— 12th, at Batavia, Alex. 
Haro, Esq, Jun. — Feb. 4tli, at Singa- 
pore, Mrs. R. J. Minass — 8th, at ditto, 
Hester Sophia, wife of Capt, H. Prior, 
23rd regt. Madras Infantiy. 
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Ea»t IhiIm a nwirtcrlr 

ral Court of Propriotorv of East liulta 
Stock was held on 24th^ September, at 
the CotUMoy's house in Leadenhall- 
Blroet. t^lie minutes of the last Court 
having been read— *The Chairman said, 
that on the 10th of July last, an hon. 
proprietor had given notice that he 
would at the next quarterly general 
Court move for the production of papers 
and correspondence between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control* 
relative to certain p^^oceedings at Can- 
ton ; he was now at liberty lo proceed 
with his motion. Mr. Weeding said, 
that before he adverted to the subject 
alluded to* he wished to know what pro- 
ceedings had taken place between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, with reference to the resolution 
tq which the Court of Proprietors find 
come ou the 13th of August* respecting 
the compensation to be granted to the 
Company's maritime servants. The 
Chairman said it was his intention to 
lay the papers connected with this sub- 
ject before tho Court. They should now 
be rend. Tlie clerk then rend the fol- 
lowing documents : — 1. A letter from 
the Court of Directors, dated August 22, 
containing the resolutions of the Court 
of Proprietors of the 13th of August, 
with respect to the compensation to be 
granted to the maritime servants of the 
Company, and expressing their deep re- 
gret that it was not in the^ power to 
agree to the plan of compensation for 
which the majority of the proprietors 
had voted at the ballot. 2. A letter from 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie to the Court of 
Directors, calling on them totfiirnibh to 
the Board of Control an estimate cif the 
value of the amount of annuity proposed 
by the Court of Directors to be granted 
to the Company's iiiaritime servants, 
and a similar estimate with reference to 
the annuity proposed lo be granted by 
the Court of Proprietors. AUo, an ac- 
count of the number of officers in eneb 
rank to whom annuities were to be 
granted—distinguishing the number of 
years they had been in the service ; and, 
with reference to captains, a statemciit 
of the number of voyages which the • 
had performed. 3. A letter from tin 
secretary to Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, 
dated the 10th of Sept, stating that 
the estimate of the value of the annui- 
ties and gratuities proposed, in the first 
instance, to be granted to the Company’s 
mariti me servants by the Court of Di- 


rectors was 2043^0/. That tke eitl- 
mate of the value of the annuiUea ^nd 
gratuities proposed to be granted 'fa» 
maritime seirants of the Company by 
the Court of Directors, in consequence 
of the reconsideration of their plan, at 
the request of the Court of Proprietore, 
WHS 508,440/. That the estimate of the 
value of the annuities and gratuitieg 
proposed to he granted to the Company’s 
maritime servants by the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors, which had 
been sanctioned by the ballot, was 
1.524,303/. To these were added a 
statement of the length of service of the 
commanders and officers. Sir C. Forbes 
said he wished for a full return of all 
the correspondence, in every shape and 
form, which had faken place between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control on this all-important subject. 
The proprietors would then be able to 
see if the directors had fully compiM 
with the feelings of the Courtof PropHe- 
tors. He trusted that no such excuses 
as formerly used to be made of the 
papers being private and confidential” 
would be resorted to, but tliat the whole 
of them without reserve would be pro- 
duced. He wished for these papers, 
particularlv as it would then be seen 
whether or not the Board of Control 
were favourable to the vote for the ma* 
riiirae service of the Court of Proprie* 
tors, or the smaller one of the Court of 
Directors. The question ofeompem* 
tion was a question, not of amount, Wt 
of justice to the meritorious individuals 
engaged in the service, who ought to be 
amply remunerated. He trusted the 
proprietors would not rest satisfied Oa- 
til they obtained the fullest satisfaction, 
and every document was produced. With 
respect to'tbe immense amount specified 
in one of the papers as the estimated 
.ciiiti which would be necessary to pro- 
vide for the annuities proposed to be 
granted by the Court of t’roprietors, he 
believed that it would be found, on in- 
vestigation, to be greatly exaggerated. 
Mr. Fielder thought it desirable that aB 
theTorrcppondcnce should be laid before 
the Court, as well as any confidential 
cooiinunicuticn uhich might Lave been 
mn^eon the suited. He took it 
gromted that the Court of Directors 
WOU0 not opptwe llie compensation to 
the officers which the proprietors sug- 
gested, aitliough he did not wish tli4m 
to acquiesce in opposition to thdr ^wn 
opinions. The Ohsirman did notap|jM^ 
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bend that there iraeany objection to the 
prodnction of the documents required. 
A minute had, however* been recorded 
by one of his colleagnes on this snb- 
jeet, which* if it were thought necessary* 
should be laid before the Court. As to 
eonfidential comnninications* there were 
none. He could assure the Court that 
DO private communications with the 
Board of Control had taken place by 
himself* and be was sure he might say 
the same of all his colleagues. Not one 
word of a private or confidential nature 
had transpired. He never for one mo* 
ment had tbouaht of interfering with the 
vote the proprietors bad come to. Mr. 
Grant had high, important, and respon- 
sible duties to perform, and therefore 
he (the Chairman) bad abstained from 
giving adviee on the subject. He wish- 
ed the Right Hon. Gentleman and the 
Board of Control to act without any re- 
presentstion from the Court of Direc- 
tors. After a protracted discussion, in 
the course of which nothing of interest 
or of importance was elicited, the fol- 
lowing resolution was proposed by hlr. 
Weeding, and agreed to “ That copies 
of all papers and correspondence wliirli 
havepBssed between the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control, or any 
other correspondence, since the 5th of 
August, 1834, respecting the compensa- 
tion proposed to be granted to the com- 
manders and officers of the East India 
Company’s maritime service, together 
with any recoriled opinion of any mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors on the 
subject, be printed and laid before this 
Court." Mr. Weeding then said he had 
another motion to propose, the object 
of which was to enable the Court to 
come to a just conclusion with respect 
to what would really be tlie amount of 
the annuities proposed to be granted by 
the vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
The hon. proprietor moved '* that a list 
of all the maritime officers of the East 
India Company’s service, who were con- 
templated by the resolution of (he Gene- 
ral (^nrt of the 20ih of August last, as 
entitled to receive rompensation, be pre- 
pared, and laid before this Court, sp^ci • 
lying their ages, the respective dates 
end time of service, and the termination 
of their last voyage, and specifying also 
particulHrs of claims presented on behalf 
of widows and children." The Chairman 
said much of this iofurmation had been 
supplied at the iustance of the Board of 
Control. Mr* Weeding said lie was anxious 
to arrive at the information to which his 
motion pointed, because, if error existed 
la the mode ofTalculating the estimated 


expense of the proposed annuities, it 
was proper that it should be rectified. 
He had heard, but he might have been 
misinformed, in arriving at the conclu- 
sion, that the proposed annuities would 
require .isuin of 1,500,000/. if the claims 
of the possible widows and orphaus of 
officers not at present married were 
taken into the account. Was that so ? 
The Chairman answered in the affirma- 
tive. Mr. Weeding said, if such were 
the fact, a more erroneous calculation 
never was known. The annuity was a 
compensation for loss ; and how, he 
would ask, could it he claimed by those 
who had sustained no loss' He was 
quite sure that the proprietors, when 
they agreed to the resolution , never con- 
templated any such claim. Such a pro- 
posistion was contrary to common sense. 
Jt would seem as if the calculation 
were not made in good faith ; but he 
supposed that it was merely an error. 
The Chairman said, if the hon. proprietor 
would reflect for a moment, he would he 
sensible that he was doing an act of 
great injustice in holding out an intima- 
tion that this statement was not prepared 
in good faith. Every information should 
be afforded, and the grounds of the cal- 
culation would be laid before the Court. 
The lion, proprietor might then sliow 
his superior knowledge of calculation, 
and shake the account, if he could ; but 
he ought to pause before he made an 
insinuation against a highly respectable 
officer. It was an net of injustice which 
he could not suffer to pass unnoticed. 
Mr, Weeding said it M^as admitted that 
the claims of the widows and children of 
men who were not now married were 
taken into the calculation. If so, it was 
contrary to the common sense of the 
thing, and he had a right to comment 
on it. The Chairman.— Does not the 

resolution of the Court of Proprietors 
embrace the cboms of the widows and 
children of our maritime service Does 
it not propose onc-half the amount of 
their husband’s annuity during widow- 
hood, and to children the usual allow- 
ance } Mr. Weeding said his obsen'ation 
wa.s, tliat the calculation had the appear- 
ance of not having been framed in good 
faith, but that it might have been occa- 
sioned merely by error, therefore he had 
called for information on the subject. 
The motion was negatived on a show of 
hands. Mr. Weeding then moved— 
'*Thnt the particulars of the estimate 
upon which the Court of Directors have 
computed the amount of their first and 
second grants of compensation be laid 
before tliis Court." Sir C. Forbes se- 
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ronded the motion. T!ie Chatrimm ob< 
served, that the word *‘}»artinilars*' whs 
rather indefinite. No wiah> however, 
existed to withhold any information from 
the hon. proprietor.' He would take 
that opportunity of stating, that words 
had bmn used by the hon. proprietor 
which were calcumted to give pain. He 
had imputed bad faith in the formation 
of the estimate which had been so often 
referred to. Tliere was not, he would 
tell the hon. proprietor, any oilicer of 
that Company who deserved, or ouglit 
to be exposed to, such an insinuation. 
He did, therefore, hope that the bun. 
proprietor would recall the offensive 
word, or would explain it. Mr.Weeding 
was sorry that his explunatiou had not 
been understood. He had said that the 
error was of so grave r nature, that it 
ave rise to the appenrant'e of bad faith; 
lit certainly he hud not imputed had 
faith to any one. It appeared to him, 
and so he had stated it, to be an error 
against common sense, He knew not 
who the party was tlmt hud made the 
calculation, whether it was the Secre- 
tary or the Accountant-General he knew 
not. He meant to cast no iinpiitation on 
any person. He spoke merely of the 
general principle of the thing, lie begged 
therefore, to recall every thing that looked 
like imputation against any party. He 
considered the matter as the result of 
error, and of error alone. Mr. Twining 
observed that he, and he was sure iiiaiiy 
others, never supposed that the resolu- 
tion of that Court contemplated the re- 
lief of widows and children A prospevln. 
If that formed an item in the calculation, 
then some gooiTarose from thisdiscussion, 
since it led to the knowledge of that fact. 
Undoubtedly, it never hud enteml his 
contemplation that the resol illioii was to 
take such an enlarged scope. It wjus im- 
portant that the calculation should stand 
on fair aud hbnest grounds, and not (m a 
proposition that never entered the id(*as 
of gentlemen on that side of the bar. 7'he 
Chairman said the directors could only 
take the resolution of tiu- Court of I'ro- 
prietors as it stoml ; and he was asto- 
nished to hear gentlemen say that wi- 
dows and children were not included in 
it. The directors did not know what th^ 
proprietors might have intended, and, in 
fact, it now appeared that they them 
selves scarcely knew what they intended. 
Sir C. Forbes said he did not understand 
that the widows and children of those 
officers who might marry hereafter were 
to be included in the resolution. Mr. 
Twining did not think the resolution 
was meant to benefit those who were not 


now in existence. The Chairman said 
he wvmld put a case. WoiHd the lion, 
proprietor make a distinction between 
those children of a maritime bfih^rwho 
were born before the resolutioft was 
passad, and those who might kappeii 
to be Imrn afterwards i (a laugh), 
Twining would not make such a distinc* 
tion, because all the children would be 
the offspring of a marriage entered into 
before the resolution was agreed to. Mr. 
Weeding said this was a question that 
should not he argued with sophistry 
Such a course might excite a sinile^ hut 
it was inconsistent with the importance 
of the subject. Their great object ought 
to be to do justice. The Chair man did 
not know what the lion proprietor meant 
by sophistry , or to whom he applied the 
word. He was no sophister, and lie was 
ns little inclined to treat a grave subject 
liifhlly as the hon. proprietor. He had 
merely asked a plain question ; and he 
would maiiitniri, that the resolution in- 
cluded all the widows and children qf 
officers who died after it was agreed to* 
He regretted that they had ho long been 
debating this question, very unprofitably 
and III! necessarily. It was now before ano- 
ther tribunal, and be had no doubt that 
it would be decided on just principles. 
The motion was agreed to. Mr.Weeding 
moved for *^an account of the annual 
average duties of customs and tonnage 
duties received at Bombay, together 
with the drawbacks, specifying the par- 
ticular articles as far as possible/*— 
Agreed to. Sir C Forbes wished hr 
explanation with reference to a payment 
of 7,600/, on arcount of the King’s es- 
tHbrishmeiit at Canton, which he con- 
ceived the Company had no right to pay. 
He also desired information on the im- 
portant subject of steam-navigation to 
India ; and should like to have some 
light thrown on the recent proceedings 
fit Coorg. The father of the rajah of 
that territory, whom they had deposed, 
had been the long and tried friend of 
the Company, and badly be had been re- 
warded The Chairman answered, that 
the 7,600/. had been granted as a sort 
of compromise^ by which a very impor- 
tant point was accomplished — namely, 
the removal of the tonnage duties at 
Canton. With respect to the question 
of steam-navigation to India, he admit- 
ted that it was highly desirable that a 
speedy communication should be csta- 
hU^ed between this country and oil 
parts t>f IndU. It was, however, a ques- 
tion of means ; and it must be inquieed 
whether the olject sought to be aUsined 
was fully worth the probable expend!- 
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turc. Gu'^ernmeiit ii.id i(one to the ex- 
pense of 20,000/. ill .ryinff the experi- 
ment. But with that the Company had 
ncitliiii§f to do. It WAH intended in Fe- 
bruary next to send the Malta mail to 
Alexandria. The tirst steamer, hy the 
Govern men t, would also he despatched 
from BoinbAy in February, carrying a 
mail Co Suez. Tiie question would be, 
whether they could uiake Hrranyeinents 
for thr reaubir traiiKmissuiu of uidits 
between India and Suez, it would cer- 
tftinty be h valuHhle object, if it could 
be Attained ; but the (luestion then to be 
considen^d whs, whether it was worth 
the expense. It however, under 
consideration. The C ourt of Directors, 
in what they had done, haJ shown that 
they were not willing to run wildly for- 
waid with projects, without properly 
feeling their ground. As to the proceed- 
ings at Coorg, it would he for the su- 
preme Oovernnient to justify them ; and 
doubtless they would be able tr> do so. 
U was much to b» resrretted that an an- 
cient ally of this country should he pla« 
ced in siieh a situation ; for, iindoubt- 
erllvi the father of the individual Alluded 
to had done the Company excellent ser- 
vice. lie was one of their most favo- 
rite allies, and lie was sure that no other 
considerations but those of necessity 
coiihl Itare induced the Government of 
India to act with hostility towards him. 
Mr. Fielder observed, that the expense 
of the govcrnoient of India amounted to 
enormous sum of (1,016,000/ per 
ennuni. It was essential, therefore, in 
Cfrder to raise revenue to meet such a 
charge, that every cncourngement 
fihouid be given to the manufactures 
and agriculture of India. He wished to 
know whether any negotiation was pen- 
ding between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors with respect to 
the equalization of the duty on sugars ? 
The Chairman said a petition had been 
drawn up and agreed to by thst Court, 
Bttggesting such an equalization. It was 
presented to I’arUauaent at the instance 
the Court of Proprietors, by the Pre- 
iddent of the Board of Control, but it 
kaa produced no effect. He had an iii- 
lerview with that gentleman on the sub- 
ject, and be could state that he took a 
warm interest in the subject. He hoped 
that in the next session it would be 
bought before Parliament with better 
aimceae. The circumatances which ope- 
rated against the equalization were, in 
Me mind, very much diminishedf. it 
could no longer be said that the claims 
for equalization would prejudice the 
West India interest. It was formerly 


said that the West Indians had a vast 
capital At stake, which would be depre- 
ciated in value by this competition. But 
that ground could not now be taken in 
the sAine manner, because those parties 
bad, or would receive from Parliament, 
a very large consideration. Mr. Grant 
was anxious to support the agriculture 
and cominurce of India, in order to se- 
cure the general prosperity of the coun- 
try ; and lie hoped that that right boa* 
gentleman would in the next session of 
rarliaiiient take an active part in giving 
to India that to which it was fairly en- 
titled— the right to send its produce to 
this country on fair and equal terras. 
Sir C. Forbes said, the manufactures of 
India ought to be allowed to come into 
this country on terms of reciprocity — 
A system which wag very often menti- 
oned, but which was never acted upon. 
The Chairman said, he should be very 
happy to see that system of reciprocity; 
but still be feared that the advantages 
which wc possessed, in consequence of 
oiir machinery, would prevent India 
from competing with the mamifacturea 
of this country, particularly with re- 
ference to cotton. 

JSast India Hnnscy 24,1834. 

The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company hereby give notice, that they 
have directed the Government of Bom- 
bay to dispatch the Hugh Lindsay steam 
vessel on or about the 10th of February 
next from Bombay, so as to admit of her 
arriving at Suez in time to meet a branch 
packet which the Lords Commissioners 
of the Adjuiiralty have intimated their 
intention of d(*spatching from Malta to 
Alexandria, and which will leave Alex- 
andria, on its return to Malta, on or 
about the 15th, and not later than the 
20 of Maxell next. And the Court also 
give notice, that they have further direct- 
ed that the Hugh Lindsay shall remain 
at Suez till the arrival of the Loudon 
mail, which will be dispatched by tlie 
Mediterranean packet from Falmouth on 
the 3rd of March next. 

A beautiful chemical preparation of 
Arrow Root has been recently produced 
by Messrs. Whitney of S'hrewsbur}’, 
under the name of Abemethy's food, 
which we consider as decidedly the most 
wholesome and strengthening food for 
persons in a delicate state of health, and 
peculiarly adapted for infants, and far 
superior to Sago, Gruel, &c. It is a very 
gr^t recommendation that it never turns 
acid on the stomach. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, &c. in the King's amy, serving 
in India and the Co/cMer.— War Office, 
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Aug. 1, 1834. — 4th reg, L. D, Cornet J. 
Vernon to be Lieut, without purchase, 
rice Ellis, dec. dated 9th Feb. Cornet 

R. Knox, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Vernon, whose promotion by purchase 
has not taken place. — 2nd rep. Foot. G. 

S. Moodie, Gent, to be Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Newcome, aimointed to the 
95th reg. foot. 3nl reg. Foot. Lieut.W. 
11. S. Rainey has been permitted to re- 
sign his cointnission.— 4th reg. Foot. 
Lieut. C. C. Elrington from the h. p. of 
55th foot, to be Lieut, vied Hall, ap- 
pointed to 52nd reg. foot. — 9th reg. foot. 
Ensign J. W. Robinson to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Webster who retires; En- 
sign C. M. Creagh from 99lh foot, to be 
Ensign, Wee Robinson. — 39th Foot. J. 
Me. Gregor, M.D. to be Ass. Surgeon, 
vice Martin, appointed to the stuff. — 
40th Foot. Cadet R. B Bennett, from 
IK M. College to be Fmsign by purchase, 
vice Maxwell appointed to ri9th reg. foot. 
— 58th Foot. Lieut. O. S. Blachford to 
be Captufn by purchase, vice Hartford 
who retires. Ensign Hon. T. Leslie to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Blachford; En- 
sign J. F. Maxwell from 40th foot, to be 
Ensign vice Leslie.— 99tli Foot, G. L. 
Hamilton, Gent, to be Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Creagh appointed to 9tn fool. 
— Cape Mounted Riflemen.G E. Cannon, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Morris, who retires.— 12th August 57th 
foot. Ensign F. H. Jackson to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Worsley, whose pro- 
motion by purchase has noietaken place. 
— Cadet L, Frost from R. M. College to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Wors- 
ley deceased , — 58th foot. J. S. Robson, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase vice 
Cragie who retires. — 97th fdbt Major J. 
Campbell (late of the 57th foot) from 
the h. p. unattached to be Major vice J. 
Tyler who exchanges.— Memo. Lt-Col. 
R. ^loodie upou h. p. of the 104th foot 
and Lt -Col. J. Morisset upon h p. un- 
attached have been permitted to retire 
from the army by the sale of unattached 
Lieut.-Colonelcies they being about to 
become settlers in the Colonies. — 15th 
Aug. 4th reg. L« D. Cornet W. Jones 
from b. p. of the let Dragoon Guards to 
be Cornet repaying the difference vice 
Knox promoted. ■— 22nd Aug. 4th r^’g. 
L. D. P, Kemp, Gent, to be Cornet by 
purchase vice Jones who retires.— 2nd 
reg. foot. G. N. K. A. Yonge, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purchase vice Fanshawe ap- 
pointed to 52nd foot.— 3rd foot. Ensign 
J. H. Cameron from 12th foot to be En- 
sign vice Netterville who exchanges. — 
50th foot. Capt. Hon. J. C. Best from h. 
p. unattached to be Captain vice H. Des- 


Vonx who exrhanges receiving tlie diffe- 
rence.— 87ih foot Maj.-Gen. &rT*Rey- 
nell, Dart, and K. C. B. from 99th foot 
to be Colonel vice Doyle deceaierf— 
99th foot. Major-Geneml Sir C. Camp* 
Ml, K. C. B. to be Colonel vice 
Keynell ap|mintcd to 87lb regiment. 
12th Sept. 9th Foot. Lieut J. Spring 
from 12th foot to be Lieut, vice CoUieV 
who exchanges.— 57th Foot. Lieutk J. 
Gray, to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Gregory who retires ; Ensign J , Mookler# 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Gray; H. 
P. Fauni, Gent, to be Ensign h}’ purchase', 
vice Mwkler.— dlslFoot, Lieut. F. Bar- 
low to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Gaynor who retires ; Ensign J. A Shaw, 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Barlow ; 
F. Stephens, Gent, to be Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Shaw— 25tli Sept. 4lij reg. 
Foot. Brevet Major J. H. Phelps, from 
51st foot to be Major without purchoae^ 
vice lloveiideii, rfrr.— (ilst Foot. Lieut. 
W Ward to be Adjutant, ' vice Darlow» 
promoted.— 97 th Foot. Ensign M. E. L. 
burrow'es to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Austin, promoted in 51st foot. En- . 
sign T. Karls from h. p. Gth West India 
Reg. to be Ensign vice Biitrowes. 

India Company* s Army ^ l«t Aug* 
—The under-mentioned officers of the 
East India Co.*6 service to have a step 
of rank by Brevet in his Majesty’s army 
in the East Indies, only for distinguish- 
ed service in the field. To be Majors, 
Capt. R. W. Pogson, 47lh Bengal, N. 
I. ,* Cftfa. A. Wight, late 23rd. BengalfV 
N. 1.; Capt. 1). Anderson, 29th, Ben- 
gal, N. I., and Capt. N. Fenny, G9th 
Bengal, N. 1., I9th Jan.— I5th August. 
The undermentioned Cadets of the East 
India Co.’s service to have temporary 
rank of Ensigns during the period of 
their bjing placed under the command 
of Col. Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for field instructions in the 
art of sapping and mining. C. C. John* 
ston, J. Hill, and H. Wood. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS.— Scpt. Ist, Liver- 
pool, Diadem, Croft, Bengal, March 8th ; 
Portsmouth, Sir Joseph Banks, Daniell. 
^ S. Wales, March 26th ; Sept. 3rd,^ 
Margate, Courier, Palmer, Cape, June 
20tli ; Sept 4th, Liverpool, Sangiienay, 
Stewart, Manilla, May 2nd ; Laura, Tay- 
lor, Mauritius, May 17th ; Sep.5, Dover, 
Mary, Turcan, Manilla, May 17th ; Sep. 
lltb, DowDs,Norval, Colli.<ih,V<D. Lao^ 
May 1st ; Sep. 15th, Portsmouth, Waitir- 
loo, Cow, Bengal, April 14th ; Flymoutli, 
Columbia, Booth, Singapore, April 26th ; 
Deal, Salus, Crickinay, Cape, July 12tb; 
Sep 16^1, Portsmouth, Robert Quaiie, 
Bleasdafe, Ceylon, July 12th ; Sep.SOth, 
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Falmouth, Morning Star, Linton,(Wlon, 
July 12th ; Sep. 23rd, Isle of Wight, 
Brookline, Pieoe, China, April IStfa; 
Sep. 27th, Seilly, Asia, Ritchie, Batavia. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS.— Per iSlr 
Joseph Hanksy frnm N. 5. IFa/e#.— Mrs. 
Balcomhe and MiHsAbell ; Major Hoven- 
don. 4th Rra. died at sea, 4tb May ; M. 
iVud; F, Kothery, Esq.; R. Bonrke, 
Esq. ; Dr. Suches ; CapL and Mrs. Wil- 
lis. Per Nervaly from V. D, Land*^ 
.Mr^ and Mrs. Furlong and son ; Miss 
Briggs ^ Mr. John Bryan ; Mr. John 
Burnley and three children. Miss Burn- 
ley, Master Burnley. Pir WaterUoyfrom 
BengaL^ Copt, Johnson, N 1. ; Doctor 
Francis, N. I. ; Dr. Sproiile, R. W. ; 
Master Tuttle; Miss Ambrose, Master 
Ambrose ; (from Calcutta.) Master 
Caiiiphcll; (from Vi^qiapafaui.) Mrs. 
Blake, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Wm. Blake ; 
(from St. Helena.) 

DEPARTURES OF SHIPS.— September 
lit, DowrS| Fgham, Turner, Cape ; 
Liverpool, Mediterranean, Pugh, van 
Dieman^s .Land and New South Wales ; 
Sept.2lid, Portsmouth, Duke of Argyle, 
Britqn, Cape Madras and Bengal; Ports- 
mouth, Childe Harold, Lancaster, Ben- 
gal ; Portsmouth, KuckinghaiUHlili’e, 
Hopking, Bombay; Liverpool, Duncan, 
Ran^lly Cfadna ; Plymouth, IKdl^swell, 
Wfltl, Cape ; 5tli, Downs, Iris, Mack- 
wooijiPRpe and Ceylon ; Downe, Eagle, 
Patterson, Mauritius : Plymouth, Alge- 
rine, De Roos, Cape ; 6th, Downs, Fe- 
nella, Bofworth, St. Helena ; 'Jlioinas 
Harrison, Harrison, V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales ; Cowes, Olivia, Roome, 
Cape ; 7th, Liverpool, Ann, Mac Alpine, 
Rio, V. D. Land, and N. S. Wales; 
September 7th, Portsmouth, Larkins, 
Pi^am, Cape Madras and Bengal ; 

Portsmouth, Orient, White, Bengal ; 
Stb, Portsmouth, Lady Flora, Ford, Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; 2th, Downes, Eliza 
Thylerson, Saunders, New South Wales; 
9th, Downs Favorite, Cobb, Singasson ; 
11th, Portsmouth, Undaunted, Millar, 
Haw South Wales 12th, Portsmouth, 
Swiftsure, Wild, Gibralter and Cape ; 
l9ib,Porta.Augtt8taJessie,Edenboroygb> 
WJ>.L. ; 15th, Portsmouth, Forth, Hut- 
tou, N.S.W. ; I7tb, Portfliaoutb, Henry 
Ml, Wegley, Mauritius; 12th, Ports. 
SiiMefS of Northumberland, Jobling, 
RS.Wi; Ports. Eliza, Harris, Cape; 

99th, Downe, Lotus, Gore, I.4iunoe8toD; 
'99th, Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Cape 
UAd'Bengfd; Sheeraew, Bengal Mercliant, 
Campbell.N. S. Wales ;Port8moath, Lady 
Kennaway, Bolton,VJ).Laiid; Sep.2l8t, 
Liverpool, Royal Saxon, Renner, N.S.W; 
Deal, Sally Atm, Hi^on, Cape ; 28rd, 
Downs, Symmetry, Ste\Yns, Mauritius & 


Ceylon ; Greenwich, Tropic, King, Bom- 
ba)' ; 24th, Sir John Rae Reid, Haig,V.D. 
L. and N. S. W.; 25th, Graveaend, Abber- 
tim, Shuttlewortli, Madras and Bengal. 

MARRIAGES.— 30th August at Saint 
George's Hanover-square, Chas. Evans, 
Esq. late of E. I. Co's. Service to Ca- 
therine 3rd daughter of R. Ferguson, 
Esq. of Deptford — 2nd Sept. W. F. 
M'Culloch, Esq. grandson of the late 
Gen. M'Ciilloch K. I. Co's. Service to 
F.lizabeth eldest daughter of Surgeon 
Uniiiilton of Omagh. — 2nd, Rev. W. A. 
WcFuelin of South Stoke, Sussex, to 
Fmma daughter of T. Hankey, Esq. of 
Portland-pl.— At Mary-le-Uoiie Church 

J. S. Crompton, Esq- M.P. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Claud Alex- 
ander, Esq. of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire. — 
4 th at ditto Cap. E. T. Tronson 13ih foot 
to Emma 2nd daughter of H. Wylie, 
Esq. of Soinerset-st. — At St. George's 
Hanover- square F. B. S. Wilder, Esq. to 

. Augusta, daughter of the lateJohn and 
Hon. S. Cornwall of Grosvenor- place— 
.^th at Bethnal Green, Mr. J.-Pinckney 
of Ipswich to Maria, widow of the late 
Mr. W. W. Cavendish of Calcutta.— 6th 
atSt. Pancras’Church, James Pater,Esq. 
second son of the late Lt.-Gen. Pater, 

K. 1. Co's. Service to Rosa second daugh- 
ter of John Croft, Bsq. of Brunswick- 
row. Lately M, Thunder, Esq. of La- 
gore-co. Meath, to Maiy Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Col. D. H. D'Alton, 
£. 1. Co's Service. — 9tli at Tunbridge 
Wells, Thamas Henry, Lord Dabzell, 
eldest son of the Earl of Carnwatte to 
Mary Anne relict of the late J. Blach- 
ford, Esq. of Altadone, Co. Wicklow, 
and eldest daughtei* of the late Rt. Hon. 
H. Orattdb. — 20tn at Dover, Capt C. 
Sturt, late of 39th Reg. to Charlotte 
Christiana, eldest daughter of the late 
Col. Greene, Auditor General of Bengal. 

BiRTH8.-^7tb August in Blessington- 
st. the Lady of Capt. Lnte, Queen's 
Royals of a Sc u.— Srd at Boulogne the 
Lady of Capt. Thacker of a Daughter. 
— 14tb the Hon. Mrs, Seymour Bathurst 
of a Daughter. 

. .DEATHS.— 18tb August in Salop, Cor- 
net K. Tayler, 6th reg. Bengal L. C.— 
2Srd at the Manse of Inveresk Col. F. P. 
Stewart £. 1. Co’s. Serv.— 28th in Ches- 
terfield-street, Tbos. Snodgrass, £tq. 
late of Madras Co's. Service. — 31§t at 
Greenwich Major Jaa. Franklin let reg. 
Bengal L. C. — At Leeds Col. Sir M. 
M^Creagh, C. B. K. C. U. — Ist Sept, at 
Frankfort on the Maine, Capt. Cumber- 
lege late Commender in £. J. Co’s.Scrv. 
—•At Foxdown Wellington, Harriet wife 
of J. W. Lewis, Esq. late £. 1. Co's. 
Madras Establishment. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OP ERITISH CAPiTAt 
TO INDIA. 

t 

The capital of Great Britain » boniriHesiif No eontitry in any 
a^ of the world ever poaaessed aueh amazing aelf-ereated 
sources of affluence. She has scarc^y any ferritery, and the 
soilgf that territory is by no ineaiur'^ur«% rieh^ and Iwe 
dim is ungenial, and her coasts are laved by fierce amt tnrimi* 
lent seas, and her populaUon, we might have obaervedk fh 
amount, not to be thought of as remaftable« yet, her weaUh*^ 
her actua'lly realised wealth, surpasses (let aa except fmpmy, 
that of all the nations of Europe eombinedl Great Britain Im ao 
much wealth, so much capital, she knows not what to do wtth 
it. She embarks it in the most visionary specubtiona; loYeati 
it in foreign stocks, loses it in Foreign loans, diasipatea it ia 
8outh*sea bubbles, squanders it in fanatical donuMtic p>q}ectB» 
lavishes it with a frightful prodigality on the emptiest of enjier- 
prises—all in demonstration that she is miatrew of this stupes* 
dous wealth, but little in demonstration truly that she' li|C 
wits about to apply it. Vhat slie has it, appears, indeed, to he 
enough for her ; for she expends it where there is no prospect 
of return, its ungrateful, unprofitable endeavours which never 
recompense the trouble ef a thought. In this latter commen- 
tary, we can allude only to her cultivation of her fields (or 
grain, fields which nature never intended should produce grain, 
and which wonld never have been contemplabd with such a 
purpose, if the capital exhausted on them bad been under the 
management of the slightest sagacity. She maintains tracts of 
territory in cultivation ; which call nearly for the expenditure 
of a capital great enough to purchase (he dominions of any se- 
cond-rate German potentate, and this too, while the capi- 
tal applied to the agrieatture of her coloniea, and in prefer- , 
ence to that of India, would realise a profit only too prodigious 
to bring within the limits of computatioiVi But of this, British 
capitalists have not thought, nor the Brilisb government in its 
infatuation allowed, and while the Canadas on the one hf»Tvi , 
iSatt Mia and Col, Magazin€,Vot, viii. Ne. 48 , Nor. ||| p 
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the Cape, Van Diemen's Land, and NeW South Wales on the 
other would, did the eom laws not exist, supply her redun- 
dantly, a|id, therefore, cheaply, with grain, lad^ were Britisli 
capitu applM in developing her richer, would snpidy her 
with almost every c<|i|<seivah|U.articleef taw pfoduee, on which 
the activity o^her looms an^vWMunery of every description de- 
pends. From the period of the partial opening of the India 
trade^ or ^hou Mr. Capning presided over the Board of Control, 
British csqpital has certably. in some degree, been directed in 
that channel, but scarcely with an advantageous result : and the 
reason of the small advantage which accrued is easy to bodi- 
vined. The capital was applied, but wrongly applied, applied 
to a mistaken object. Tlfo merchants of England set about 
ponriug English manufaii&reninto India, while India abounded 
with her own. To procure any purchase of these manufactures, 
any mart for them, incredible sacrifices were necessary to be sub- 
mitted to. The goods were sold at a price infinitely below 
their eort, infinitely below their cost in the first instance of 
production, and infinitely below their cost of freightage, ware- 
housing, sale, besides the other expenses incident on exporta- 
tion. Thus British capitalists lost in the speculation, lost in the 
eariier commencement of the speeulation, but, not, it is granted, 
ttltimately. Capital was sunk in creating marts ; marts, it is 
true, were through this means /oreed into, and flourishingly con- 
tinue in existence, but still the capital was a|q>lied to a wrong 
object, and began in its operations at a ^wrong end. The mis- 
chief to India was incalculable, and is in action even at the present 
day. The misdiieris this, it destroys the manufaeturing in- 
dustry of India, without allowing scope to her agrieuUwal. 
The hands that were driven from the diltaff, were they directed 
to the plough, a momentary embarrassment might have been 
felt by certain of her classes, but the evil would have rectified 
itself. As it is, the classes formerly engaged in manufactures, 
are now without employ, are now witiiout the means necessary 
to sustain existence, and the Company, their paternal rulers 
Anew this and knew it, and yet were, and still are rejolv^ in 
koeipag from it its only remedy, viz., the application of British 
eap^ to her set!. But we say, let British capitalists, yea, 
British multitudes at length bestir themselves, 
ant ibok into this question of tberesonrees of India as the subject 
-merits, British capital wants scope wherein to expand, and 
the British world wants India to sustain it agaiost the 
world ; ctmsequently, let colonization be carried into effect as 
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regavdi Indift, and in this the eepitel ef Eof hud will fln^ 
mate soarces of s«nt« and the people of'Eaghnd the saieii^ 
gwurantee of the pieaorvathMi to them of tlwir Indian soveieTgnfy. 
The theme is Ml of^he most lively hteiost ; none eia oxoeed 
it ; the oondMion of the World at large, the Hew featotos politi- 
cally of the era, the teeoUeetion of Rossia, o( Great Britain^ 
above all, of India, whom we have so mud-treated and abused' 
abundantly attraeted to it, and confer upon it an importance, a 
vitality, we might say, surpassing that of any other topic the 
times have given rise to. British eapihl applied to the land of 
India would produce oonsequenoes, before which' Fiance, and 
America, and the civiliaed globe, in short, might become in- 
timidated. Let the British capitalist entertain die subject j let 
him reflect, that capital implied to the growth of rice ; for ex- 
ample, in India, wonld* obviate the exigence of our calling for 
it from America ; not that rice is so essential to os as cotton, 
which it the grand staple in our trade with America, but which 
might be the grand staple in our trade with India. No reglw 
of the earth has the capabilities to produce cotton in the tamo 
exuberance and excellence as India, Besides, India has im- 
measurable tracts, whose richness being the guarantee of end- 
less production in amount would also ih ^varietyi Never Wi» 
there such a theatre for the play of capital as there is in India. 
What it might effect there, are wonders ! What the'ce-ope- 
ting energies of Great pritain and India in the prMOnt 
might effect, is beyond the boundaries of human power to cal- 
culate. Great Britain has enelaved India, it is tinfo She should 
en/’roneAtee her ; she has plundered her, it is 'time slie shonttl 
invest her with a portion of wealth. What has she done for 
India ? Beasts of prey still roam over the loveliest of bef domains; 
the banks of her rivers are still deserts ; she has neither roads 
nor aqueducts, nor canals on the face of her territory ; she has 
no granaries nor gardens ; hardly an edifloe appropriated to a 
public object. Were Britain driven out of India to-morrow, she 
would have left — no other monument than that of an iron and 
unendurabte despotism. The millions wdnid execrate her— 4 fln- 
doo and Mussulman shoutout against her !' But' it is hot too late 
— the last hour b stealing upon her; but it has '001*81016. SMtl 
she has breath, only let her profit by it. Allow the tide, we say, 
of colonization to flow towards, and ramify BUougbout, the vales 
of India. Not tiie Udelof Hi bernia n paupcrisii, nor Gaelic penury, 
but that of the wealth and intelligence of England herself. De- 
stroy those accursed monopolies, which, like mill-stones, hang 
.'kbout her neck, drawing her down to a hopeless perdition. 
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Giv« Wr fraedom, give htt energies the power of aetion, and 
wiadon; politiciti fotesiglrt, lo direel Ibena in ^ew coarse. A 
. gteiC writer hat tHid, " ft k not by patfkigfmtmiDt opoo ftee- 
;don, ItWt by exciting the interests indtvidnals, that morality 
aad'genefal pro^nrity aee. bbtt pyOmoted/' Thit it the doctrine 
whi^i in the caae of India, ahonid be teen to operate, bat which 
will Wevet he teen to epeiate till the dbli it . off the eyet of Eng- 
land^ and ritb is eoaMed to anderstand how for her own and the 
interests of India are identical. " It knot nature, but ignorance,” 
obserrw that enlightened Prendiman, Say, " and bad govern- 
nusnt, which limit the productive powers of industry.” Stimu* 
late, urge we, the indmtrp of India ; stimulate it throagh the 
agency of Britith capital, directed by British enterprise and 
wisdom. Is it not scandalising, that while the wealth of Eng- 
land is prostituted to jtbe views of foreign profligates— Miguel, 
the autocrat, and not so late since to that arch-swindler of the 
Feninsular— Ferdinand, or that while it is sunk in such Tory 
interests as the corn-laws, or, and which is not the etosf to be 
deprecated, bound up in a napkin, India should be left a wil- 
demels, and her people roaming through the desolation beg- 
gared, destitute, and uncompassionated I Toraipg to the capi- 
talists of this country, we say, embark some portion of your 
redundant riches, in speculations of Indian agrisultore. Grow 
theie sugar, rice, cotton, indigo, even wheat, even tea ; encou- 
rage the silkworm, the culture of drugs, deleterious, perhaps, to 
the phpaieal health of the human race, but in the process of 
production reaKsioga moral benefit— tobacco and opium ; above 
all, abolish the monopolies of those drugs and that of salt, and 
you will have founded opulence add greatness for yourselves, 
and bestowed happiness on India. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

Imagination is at a loss to eoneeive a spectacle of more 
sovereign loveliness than Morning in the East. The senses 
are ravished by it, the soul- wrapt in Elysium, There, the 
heralds of the sun are zephyrs; and how entrancing to feel 
,^(ji.hreatfa of their early fre^ness ! Draw aside, throw., open 
curtain and casement, and trenetiau— at once step fortii, and 
. iadin^hff the balnstrade of your balsony, yield 

'^ry foculty to the intoxicating influence of the moment ! As 
.yel, indeed, the orb is not visible, but the night-dews are dis- 
persing, end the clouds are gathering and fast retreating to 
newer homes, and the first warble of birds break upon your 
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car, and tbe first riffle of waves. In climes of the torrid aone 
there is oo boor of thh osbon, evenif^or midiright, coaipwidhle 
to this. It ooBipeimfBtfor seorebiog hea^ bodily and menjiai 
wearisomoMHa.and boI obIj compensates, bat provide san enjdjr- 
ment beyond all «tb4t dream could fiction, dr ficddn dieam. 
Every sense is regaled. It is then that flowers diflhse their 
fragrance— 4hat the aromatic perfhme of orange^btdSseaM fills 
the air; that coolness resuscitates the flrame; that the wearied 
Hindoo, no longer weaiy, hastening, reaches the ghauts of 
those sacred streams, whose marbled steps descending thence, 
in performance of the ritual of his religion, plunges laving his 
limbs, whilst pouring forth his orisons, amidst the Hoods, to that 
Jehovah, who is Brahma, God. the Divinity of those' floods. 
Then comes the Sun ! not gradually, but in one sndden and as* 
tounding burst. Then comes the Sun. in a chariot.of ^folct— in 
a chariot of aU*burnished gold— >and then, leap the hiBs. artd 
peal the groves, and sdntiliate the billows, and echo the voices 
df children, and of women, and of men, and burn the hearts of 
the pilgrims, who. on that foreign strand, behold, after on 
bended knee, having awaited, the lir&t lustre and beam of ’the 
coming of their God. Such is the first hour of morning In the 
East, — and the second, let us expend in strolling throogh the 
precincts of— An Indian ViLt AGE, 

An Indian Village ! Does not the fancy instantly conjure be- 
fore it a picture 1 And, truly, in the distance, picture an Indian 
Village is. Embosomed amidst the thickest clustering of mangos, 
bananas, palms of endless profusion, beauty, and variety, sec, 
yonder it lies, calling up all our most exquisite associations as we 
gaze of primeval innocence, simplicity, and repose.'' Itisdis- 
4gured by no formality of arrangement, but here is a cabts, and 
there a cabin, just as convenience, or 60001/ of site migbtrecom- 
mend. How charming the scene ! And advancing apon it. we 
perceive, that through its whole extent it is watered by a mean- 
dering nuUah or riviflet, and that it is populous, so populous, 
that at every moment an ejaculation of surprise escape ue. On 
this 'side, and on that— every where — ^the eye is greeted by the 
date and cocoa ; the coeoa, that rises with such a matchless, 
woman-grace, and the date, whose back is so embellished, and 
whose fruit depends with sneh veritable tropical exuberance. 
And, presently, and we espy, that patriarub of all oriental trees 
—the banian, yes, the venerable, and, ob, how venetUted ba- 
nian. Now, it is under this tree, when the earth lies bathed in 
moon-light, and myriads of glow-worms sport and frolic among 
and illumine with millioned tints every branch and leaf 6f tho 
dark and luxuriant foliage, that the villagers congregate, and 
wile away boors of the most serene and beautiful portion of their 
eristence. It is under this tree, when jtbe suitriness of day has 
given place to the revivifying airs of ;£9iidnigfat, that aged and 
yoatbful of the village alike assemble, that the minstrel with his 
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tumboora comes, drawing after him happy and laughing throngs, 
the lisping urchin from his mother's arms^to the lorer alUabsorb- 
ed in the enchanted dream of the perfections of his mistress— it is 
under this tree, the dance, with all its innocent mirthfulness is 
enacted, that the bond of fellowship is indulged in, till more 
dosely drawn, that the old, steeped in the remembrances of 
their youth, renew, as it were, the era of their youth, and that 
the young, revelling in dreams of futurity, lose the conscious- 
ness of present identity. It is under this tree, in short — ^the ba- 
nian, in appearance at once so unique and grand, and in asso- 
ciation so eminently poetic, that the most felicitous sentiments 
of the heart, weave the mystic web of a beautiful consummation. 
An Indian Village in the distance, or by moonlight is then, it is 
granted, sufficiently picturesque ; but do not enter it, do not 
aerutiniae it, or the charm vanishes — it has escaped ! It will not 
do, however, to regard objects only with the eye of a limner,and 
an Indian villa^ is a topic for the mind of a politician. Tlje 
hovel of the Hindoo is chiefly constructed of canes of the bam- 
boo. Qaze within, at the interior of the dwelling, and what 
will recompense for that sense of final wretchedness, it will inevi- 
tably have inspired you with ? What do you discover? A floor • 
of mod; to admit light to the view of its intolerable misery, a bole 
rudelythrust through its fragile frame- work, as we have described 
it, of cane, or possibly, a wall, more substantial, it is conceded, 
but how unutterably disgustful!— of mingled clay and horse-dung 
—a mat. serving alternately for a couch, and through an effort 
of no small ingenuity of contrivance, for a door; and next, in 
the Older of its culinary, and (totality) of its household ntensils 
— an eartbern pot for curry, by its side, a second for rice, and, 
standing aloof at a short distance, a thirh, in which is held UA 
consecrated water of the Ganges. A Hindoo cabin, this is its 
interior eoup-d'ceil , with what idea of the coaffort, also et«t- 
lisation, of its inmates, does it not impress you ! And with these 
features, combine those which fill up tfio instemtiees, children 
naked as in the hour of their birth ; in their growth of limti, 
like their parents, stunted from insufficiency and unfitue.ss of 
food, and cradled in that sloth of servile ignorance and su- 
perstition, which so denotes the lowest stage of corruption and 
degeneracy. This is the reality, now shall wo be pardoned for 
destroying the ideal of an Indian Village? But, away! to 
another topic. 

. ^ An observation which, ;st every moment, recurs to the atten- 
tion in India, is the wide distinctive difference between the Hin- 
doo-and Moosnimann. In outvvard aspect, in the very contour 
of lijttb, expression of countenance, they are unlike. It is impoa- 
sibleto Me,and not feel theimmensedisparity. And yet to what 
shall it be ascribed? It is not the result of physical influence. 
The idolator at the shrine of Juggernaut, and the disciple of the 
Prophet, are of one country, occupy the same soil, inhale the 
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same atmosphere, yet do they constitute such distinct classes, 
that an Eng-lisfaman may not sooner be discovered from a 
Spaniard— a Greeh from a Roman, than the Hindoo in the 
various regions of bis^birth, from the Afoosulmaun who is 
seen at his side through(the same diversities of region. True, 
the Rajpoot is the antithesis of the Be^allee ; but again, the 
Moosnlmann is the antithesis of both, llie Riypoot is heroic in 
stature, heroic in the mouldings of bis form, noble in physiog- 
nomy, and as noble in the qualities of his mind. TheBengallee 
on the contrary, is abject in stature, of an aspect in*every regard, 
pitiful and mean, even of a sleek skin, and thoroughly despicable 
in his moral dispositioD. Yet is a Moosulmaun for ever Moosnl- 
maun, and as incessantly to be distinguished from tlm Hindoo. 
The distinctive trait of the Moosulmaun is sensualism ; that of 
the Hindoo, the negative of all sensualism. Each bear the 
prognostic of their varying character, each is irrefcagably 
stamped with it. The Moosulmaun folds his arms, and reclines, 
abandoning himself to the pleasures of iudolence, and the Hin- 
doo folds his arms, and in indolence — but not in the same spirit 
of indolence — it is in this exists the ditTerence. The indolence 
of the one is voluptuous, that of the other listless ; the latter, 
meditative ; the former, evidently engrossed in a reverie of the 
senses. The Moosulmaun possesses a greater fullnessin the sym- 
metry of bis liinbs, glories in the exuberance of his beard, when 
he is pleased, has a smile which appears to gush— but the Hin- 
doo wears no beard, pursues abstemiousness in all the instances 
of his appetites, and entirely removoil from all extravagances of 
desire, smiles even with an ocidity which in itself announces, 
how destitute is he of that lubricity of sensation which so in- 
tensely characterises thepther. Besides, while the Moosulmaun 
is earned away by ungovernable passion, the Hindoo knows no 
passion which bis reason cannot subjugate, hence do they 
stand together, yet between them is there no link ; they are 
children of the same tersitory, of the same bills, of the same 
valleys, yet are they as essentially distinct as although moun- 
tains and oceans reared barriers and intervened between them. 
8o plastic it is impossible to refrain observing, are mens’ natures 
beneath the moulding power of sacerdotal, moral, and political 
government I And of tbi|s axiom need we seek for a more vivid 
illustration t 

Among all my recollections, however, of the East, there is 
not one one so fasdnating to me, as the image 1 have before me 
of a Baboo’s bride. It was my intimacy with the Baboo him- 
self that gained me the opportunity of so unusual a gratification, 
ireitber was 1 insensible to the greatness of the favour lavished 
on me, nor did my eye appreciate the less the loveliness of the 
object, of the sight of whom favour was constituted. And, 
truly it might prove a dangerous favour to have conferred on 
one not utterly impervious to the barb of Cupid; for, let me 
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confess, I never eneonnterad e being who so inunediftteljr be« 
witched me: decidedly, she was the mostinteresiUiig Asiatic I 
have ever beheld. She wasaeareely fosrteeB, bol her form was 
perfectly developed, and herfhee of a very ri<A an^ wmaricabie 
order of beauty. Her smile, literally, was odorifMons;- 1 eoaid 
have (bd on it to a butterfly. She reclined on an ottoman. 
Her dress was a tissue of gold and silver embroidery. I ean 
give no minute analysis of its style, but I was struck with it, 
particularly with the veil, which at lutervals ooneealing the 
whole visage, partially enveloped the entire of her form. The 
entenMe of the dress, however, appeared eminently gracefel 
to me, infinitely more graceful than the stifiT and nnpletiiresqiie 
ghib of an English woman ; it was so flowing, fetterless, uBeeii> 
fined ; weighed down, perhaps, by a redundant aceumulatiea 
of ornament ; but ornament let it be remembered, of most pre- 
cious gems, and, therefore, not sweepingly to to deprecated. 
Her complexion, although dark, was rich, smooth, and of a 
a brilliant polish-— the complexion of an Esmeralda ! I was pier- 
mitted to address her, and 1 conversed with her in Hindustani. 
1 had scarcely articulated a syllable, before I discovered that 
her bashfnlness was extreme— that she was overwhelmed with 
bashfulness. Tho effect was charming. The Baboo, however, 
was close at my side. With some effort she addressed me in 
return, and her voice was low, timid, and in its cadences win- 
ning-like music. By this time 1 was desperately enamoured, or 
at least, too much so to perceive, how lamentably wanting she 
was in every higher trait than that of personal beauty. The 
sweetness, indeed, of her moral disposition seemed out-pouring, 
but she wanted energy — soul ! In this she was an exception to 
the generality of Hindoo women of rarik, who frequently pos- 
sess superior cultivation of the intellectual faculties, and in this 
respect rise altogether above their corn-patriots, the Mabomme- 
dans, who arc deemed fit only to the pleasures of a harem. To 
return, however, to my heroine, the deficiency 1 instance now, 

1 beg to repeat, I did not perceive at the time, and am con- 
scious of only as an after recollection ; so that her charms, 
still it must be admitted, were transcendent, and well worthy 
not of the boman, bqt idolatry they met with from the heart 
of her lover. Hence, so hard is it to find fault with thee, 
thou Eastern bride ! So young, so gentle as thou art, so de- 
lictously beautifkil— beautiful as the light of the new moon, 
and warm with the earliest out-gushing of the most luscious nf- 
ffections! hence is it hard to find fault with thee thouEastern bride! 
Pity my churlishnesa that for a moment 1 should cease to look 
upon thee save, with the eye of absolute adoration. Yea, 1 am 
at your feet, Nemeera 1 at thine, whom 1 have already protested 
to have so blinded me with the excess of your loveliness. Be 
kind , beauteous, as thou wert ever fair Nemeera, and l.will forget 
your want of, or fiction for you a soul-- Yea, even intellect, whose 
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rays io Ult oatabine the glory of the mere external form, 

though i would, yet cannot 1 love thee lem. 1 am your slave 
Indeed the memoiy of the Baboons bride haunts me— * Wherefore 
in all entbusiasm of my heart’s worship, rest my adieus upon 
thee,Nem«eniI 


RUSSIA. 

Among all the sobgeets of political speculation with which the 
statesmen of the present age can occupy tbemselves, there is 
none approaching to the importance of this of Russia. For not 
only is it Great Britain it must iuterest, but Europe, but the 
world. A century earlier, and Russia was unknown to Europe 
even in name. Russia has now planted her standard in the 
heart of Europe. What a spectacle, nay, what an admonition ! 
Why does it not apeak trumpet-tongued to the patriotism of our 
senators ? France cannot behold, without staggering, the fright* 
ful Ascendancy of such a power; neither can Austria, nor 
Prussia, nor Holland, behold its astonishing strides to. an. 
amazing aggrandizement, without an emotion of equal con* 
sternation. Great Britain cannot behold it, and Defaoldin||f 
it remain passive — Great Britain, above all the conti* 
nental states, is interested in putting limits to the domi- 
nion of this barbarian ; Great Britain must oppose Russia, 
must urge on the combined energies of Europe to oppose 
her, or in half a century, nay a quarter of a century# 
Russia will be found victor on the fields of Europe alone. 
There will appear but little exaggeration in this opinion, if we 
dedicate to it the consideration which is due. Let us remem- 
ber, that in 1815, the Cossacks revelled under the walls of 
Paris; let us remember, that since tliat ever memorable crisis, the 
progress throughout the world of the eaglets of Russia has been 
prodigious, rapid, systematic and perpetual, in a single cam- 
paign, the towers of Eristan — the Persian Monarchy itself 
humbled to her sway. In two campaigns, at Adrtanople, she 
dictated terms to the empire of the Crescent. True, thd nations 
of Europe stood by, and shouted, impossible, that she should 
reach Varna, and overstep the girdle of the ^Ikan, but the 
Autocrat did succeed in carrying thither bis triimiphaiit arms, 
and Turkey, even to the Bosphorus, even to the city of Con- 
stantine, trembled before tiie advance of his legions. Then 
came to passN- what ? Why, treaties at which the indignaiitiri 
of Europe should burn, treaties which fling insult in the very 
teeth of Europe, treaties which dare her to interference when 
the ambition of Russia is the point at stake, treaties which snb- 
jiigating one of the fairest realms of Europo to her yoke, in so 
fur; erect her umpire over even the destinres of Europe, Not 
satiated with conquest here, she returns to gratify her devour- 
ing despotism on the banks of the Vistula. The tragedy there 
enacted, need we pause to uncurtain, or if uncurtained, has the 
world attained to the savage heroism of nervq equal to the con- 
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templaiiofi ? We flatter mr philanthropj with the trast that it 
haa not, that the world is not possessed of ni^^e to see, evel^ as 
a pietu^^ glide before it the horrors of that bloody pageablU-^ 
paigoaot, be it holily remembered, with wMeh s^pl the 
remnant of the once mighty kingdom of Sannatia-^lilr 
millions of Poles! of Poles whose minutest sub-division of 
number, was worth empires of Russians— -of Poleil, whom these 
Russians have slaughtered, or burned, or bound, and carried 
captive to the v^ilderooss ! Nor, do the machinations of the 
MaseoVite terminate here. Restless, daring, insatiable as she 
ever was, still was she to be traced to the Pyramids, sowiOg 
seeds of dissension between the Egyptian and bis Sovereign. 
Clearly she calculated, that with whatever results the struggle 
might close, her own potency, at least, would be augmented, 
that the augmentation of her power lay \p the prostration of 
the arms of either of those combatants ; that war must exhaust 
the resources of one, perhaps equally of both, that then sho 
might step in, and the more easily proclaim Sovereignty Over 
both. But not Russia, in the astuteness even of her policy, 
could have dreamed tltat when Turkey imploringly called to 
Britain for aid, Britain would have denied the extension of aid. 
and so denying have done more to advance the hopes of Russia, 
than circumstances evolved by the most profound artiflees of di- 
plomacy. But Russia, witnessing thie evidence of an nnpa- 
parelled imbecility, what future evidences may she not hope to 
witness ? Hence, she has learned that the statesmen of Eng- 
land even, are no match fur her; that while her battalions are 
measuring the ground of Europe— of Europe ! from one sec- 
tion to tho other — the ministers of England, and.'as well, of 
France, are contented to look on, and <ii their idiotic content- 
ment, amuse themselves with Whig and Doctrinaire schemes of 
intervention. 

But, whatever the question of Russia may be to Prance, or 
rather in whatever light the Government of Prance may chose 
to regard it, yet to 'Great Britain at least, it is momentous. We 
do not say, that even tins year or neat, the barbarian my 
direct bis footsteps to our Indian territories, hut this fearlessly 
we sav, that before a much longer period may have expired, be 
may cherish the conquest of the East as the most darling of his 
projects. India, loathing the honours of onr rule, from one de- 
scription of tyranny tnuy hound, although to be encompassed 
only in the fangs of ai>^ther— «of a worse ; and his views 
assisted^ co-operated in by the very object of his circumven- 
tidn, who would hesitate in pronouncing the result? India 
fall victim to Russia; we:. have not said she W'oukI 
victim ; but Great Britain, at all events, would be 
rdd^ from the field — from that India whose plains are 
washed with her most heroic blood; while, precisely as the 
pow^ of her foe would rue and be consolidated, her own 
would totter to its downfall. 

It is the curse of , the sceptre of the Scythian the Vorld in the 
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imsent ag:e baa to iHiat the Gothie Waa to Rome, flie 

Scjtbiau ia oow to Geal. Shall our legatgr to poaterity be 
apotfier tea Cycletof — b barbarhuii unrelieved by, the 

gleama even of mooldso Idref AH Rurope ia intereated in aettiinii' 
to rest this questidu ; Tor, Russia is not like Reme, maiphlng 
over eartli. and vrbitlier marebing carrying with . her the light 
and glory of ei^lizatioQ, but the footsteps of Russia are traces of 
barbarism ; the meat cpnel and abominable barbarism manldsd 
have ^own. The idea of the inter>national weakness of Rossis 
is a stupendous folly. When Napoleon invaded her to the feet of 
Moscow, was she weak? When conquest has been her aim, has 
weakness intervened and checked the current of those con- 
quests? What proof has the world, that the internal condition 
of Russia is weak ? If it can, let it instance one, one proof of her 
weakness, and wo cease. But Russia is not weak. The asser- 
tion is nothing but a gross fraud. But it is pleasurable to indulge 
the delusion ; therefore are there those who do indulge it, nOt 
the less, however, is it a delusion, and a delusion never one more 
perilous have men indulged! Russia is not weak, becanse. 
her multitudes are serfs ; on the contrary, that the multitudes 
within her are serfs, is the assurance to the world of her strenelh. 
The nation of the Russians ought to be regarded only in one vmw, 
viz., as a vast military force, in short, as a single army. What 
are, what have been the armies of the whoIe_ world, but mossea 
of inert matter, capable certainly of impulsion from without, 
but utterly deprived of a spring of action within. Th e govern- 
ment of Russia designs not the constitution of eUizene, but 
soldiert; now, as a soldier,a mere soldier, what is a soldier other 
than a serf? that Russia, Uierefore, should be a nation of serfs, Is 
only the more eompatibre with, and neeeemry to the idea of 
her strength ; her strength exclusively leans itself on a military 
principle, and between the result and the principle, the worhl 
has never yet detected the slightest ins^nce of discordance. 
Besides, in any other point of view, Russia is possessed of sur- 
prisingly rapid developing resources. Her commerce, which yes- 
terday was net, to-day is as extensive wt that of any third-rato 
[)Owcr iu Europe. It is not equal to the commerce of France, 
but it is greater than that of Austria and Italy combined. In 
internal industry she is making startling ad\aocM ; and she has 
resources of wealth within herself which to-day merely. she is 
beginning to appreciatc. She has mines and quarries of marble, 
she has a territory embracing every ordbr of soil and clime, and 
she has the Crimea so fertile, us in its fertility to resemble the 
exuberance of any region of the Tropics. 

Does Ute world wish Sot a more formidable enemy, or will 
Russia at length be sufficient to rouse it f|dm its disgraceful 
letiiargy.-rsince the era of Waterloo hus it 4ot slumbered long 
enough in tlte arms of peace ? — ^^’os, of pesice! for the moral 
like the (thysical universe is in want of storms to agitate, and 
thence purify the breath of its surrounding atmosphere. 
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The Newaub had in hit aerviee a troop of’ Rajpppt caf^ry, in 
which there was one of the Inert men I ever bebeiiL He was 
in the prime of life, in the full vigour of his streugUi, remark- 
, ably expert in all the manly exercises peculiar to his tribe, and 
as powerful as he was active. He was pointed out to all 
struigers ^ at Lucknow as a person of extraordinary qualities 
wth of mind and body. He stood about six feet and an inch 
high, as erect as a column, with a frame, though not heavily 
muscular, yet knit with a compactness that combined elegance 
and strength in an unusual degree. He was admired by all the 
women of Lucknow, nor did the men look on him with less ad- 
miration, though of a dUTerent kind : still he manifested no con- 
sciousness of superiority, save in that expression of independence 
inseparable from his race, and which told that be gloried in the 
name of Rajpoot. Ho was the grandson of a Hara chieftain, 
whose end had been as sanguinary as the cause was tragical. 
The recital exhibits such a faithful picture of the Rajpoot 
character, that 1 offer no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several generations, 
in the families of two chieftains, a Hara and a Rahtore. No- 
thing can exceed the animosity which prevuls among these 
stern and uncompromising warriors when such deadly inheri- 
tances are left them to maintain. It is next to impossible to 
effect a reconciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that 
these unnatural animosities have eventually the most fatal 
issues. The Hara bad a daughter as celebrated for her beauty as 
for her energy of character and masculine understanding. 
Though subjected to the rigid disci)>line and Jealous seclusion 
general among the daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had never- 
theless partially emancipated herself from a control so repug- 
nant to her impatient yet resolute tempemment, and bad not 
only become a partner in the counsels of her parent, but was 
consulted by him upon every prusing emergency. She was of 
a lery and daring spirit, aud her father scarcely regretted being 
without a son, that paramount blessing of all Rajpoot marriages, 
ia having a daughter so pre-eminently possessing the high 
moral energies of her race. 

■. This extraordinary woman had been sought in marriage by 
many a bold aspirant, though none of the cliiefs in her immedi- 
ate vimnity bad succeeded in securing her affections. Her 
beauty and vigour of mind were the theme of every tongue. 

It happened^that the beautiful Rajpootni was oue day hunt- 
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ing in compan^y 'with bjar father wheii a tiger, darting ftom a 
thicket, sprang 'djjx^ her horse and thus pat her .life in imne 
diate jeopardy. Ipatead of exhibiting aiby of the ordinary fears 
of her sex', she hastily shook her raven Ideka from her temples, 
and with her head undaantedly raised, her lips compressed, and 
her eye Ihksfaing with a wild energy, she resolnteiy attacked 
the tig^ with a dagger which she carried {n her girdle, plung- 
'ing it up to the very hilt in theanimars body. The excited 
beast, finding itself thus unexpectedly assailed, and roused to 
tenfold rage by the wound she bad just infiicted upon it, quitted 
the horse and turned upon the rider. Her danger was immi- 
nent, yet she did not quail ; on, the contraiy, her iesolution 
seemed to increase with her peril. It was evident, notwith- 
standing, that she could not successfully cope with an assailant 
. so fearful, and her father was unfortunately at too i^at a dis- 
•tance to afford her aid. At this critical moment, when with 
extended and foaming jaws her ferocious adversary was in the 
act of seizing her by the head, a young hunter darted forward 
on his well-conditioned steed with the swiftness of the blast, 
and as he shot by like a thunderbolt, with a single stroke of his 
sabre, severed the tiger’s head from its body. The gory trunk 
instantly fell to the ground, leaving the intrepid bnntress un- 
scathed. The vanquished brute, in its dying agonies, short as 
they were, fixed its claws in the flanks of the poor horse, and 
lacerated them so severely, that it was found necessary to de- 
stroy it on the spo^ The lady, thus providentially rescued, 
looked round for her preserver, but he was at a distance urging 
his horse to its utmost speed ; she had, nevertheless, seen suf- 
ficient of his features to distinguish that he was a Rahtore ; for 
these Riypoot tribes ^avb always a something discriminative of 
their respective clans. This discovery was painful, as it recalled 
to her mind the fend which her father was maintaining with all 
that vindictivenesss of spirit so frequently and fearfully verified 
in the Rajpoot chronicles. 

The old Hata, who had been sufficiently near to perceive what 
had happened, approached his child with a gloomy austerity of 
countenance, to the cause of which she was no stranger. He 
too had distinguished, the Rahtore : bis grim silence and the 
stern composure of his features sufficiently expressed that ho 
had rocogniti^ her deliverer. Not a word’was exchanged. The 
Rajpoot did not express, even by a look^his satisfaction at bis 
child's escape, and she with an upect oif calm but haugh^ in- 
difference> mounted a camel and accompanied her parent home 
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without the iaterehauge of a word. She eould not, however, 
etikce from her mtod the image of the jouog Rahtore. His 
maeljr bearing, his strength and dexterity, fired faeir iiuigitfatioD. 
Hewasperpetually present io her dreams, and the sole object 
of her waking thoughts. His fine muscular frame, the clear 
rapid gleam of his eye, the haughty bend of his brow and anim- 
ated expansion of nostril, the grace with which be rode, his 
prowess and skill in the use of the tulwar, or seiinilar*— all rose 
to her view in rapid succession, imbued with the colourings of 
an ardent prepossession, and she determined, at whatever cost, 
to behold the object which had thus irresistibly entranced her 
imagination. Her resolution was a bold one, and therefore her 
unbending soul maintained it with the greater pertinacity. 

For some time she failed in all her efforts to obtain a sight of 
her deliverer. Her father watched her with a scrutiny so unroi 
mitting that she could not evade the morbid keenness of his 
vigilance. She nevertheless, contrived to employ emissaries, 
but in vain: they only returned to bring her the unwelcome 
tidings of their failure. 

At length, as she was again one day hunting with her father 
in the jungle, emerging from a tangled path into a narrow vista 
of the wood, she saw at a distance a single horseman pressed by 
several assailants, who appeared about to overpower biro. On 
a nearer approach she discovered that they were, as she had sus- 
pected, part of a daeoit gang attacking a Rahtore chief. She 
instantly spurred her horse forward and discharged an arrow at 
the foremost assailant, who received it in his right temple 
and dropped dead. The robbers fied when they perceived that 
others were coming to the rescue of their victim. Upon reach- 
ing the spot where the encounter between the deceits and the 
young Rajpoot had taken place, his fair rescuer found hini lying 
on the ground weltering in his blood, and desperately wounded. 
He had been cut down by a sabre stroke, and the wound pre- 
aented a most ominous aspect of fatality. Tlie brave Rajpootoi 
instantly perceived that it was her late deliverer 'ffho was lying 
senseless before her. She flid 'not rend the mr with her shrieks, 
but calmly tore a strip from the turban of one of her attendants, 
ban^biged the wound tightly in order to stanch the blood, then 
dottrad that the Rahtore should be lifted into a palankeen, 
whieh had fortunately been ordered to await her commands at 
tbeskkteortho jungle, and immediately borne to the house of 
her lather. When, on the arrival of the party at the Hava's 
abode, he was taken from the palankeen, lite old warrior dis- 
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eoTMed that Itia if owdedij^tueal waa the b«ad of Uiat elatt witib 
whom bis family had been so long at strife. Though this was 
a galling dwoove^>itdid not preclude the generous offleusof 
hospitality. These , wens rigidly performed, yet the rancour 
which gnawed at the ritals of the Uara chief did not Cor eae 
moment abate. 

The young Rahtore was tended with the most carefhl atten* 
tion, until he was in a condition, to be conveyed to his own 
dwelling. During the short period of his confinement ni^er 
the roof of his family foe, he had found an opportunity to 
declare his passion for his lovely preserver. He told her that he 
had long attempted to smother it, on account of the enmity 
mutually subsisting between their bouses, but bad found it imo 
possible to do so. This was neither an unexpected nor.nnwel- 
come avowal. His young and beautiful nnrse-for the daughter 
of the Hara cliief had anxiously attended upon him^^beard him, 
therefore, without surpri.<io, but not without pleasure, and before 
he quitted her parent’s roof, their vows of eternal attacbment 
had been reciprocally plighted. 

Although his wound had been desperate, he was not long in 
recovering, and when sufficiently strong to appear abroad, he 
made overtures to the hereditary foe of his family to bestow the 
band of bis daughter upon him. The old mao was reused to 
the most ferocious iudignatinn at a proposal which heeonsidered 
so derogatory to the pride of his house, bound as he was by the 
stern obligation of herdditary enmity to maintain the feud so 
long existing between it and that of tlie Rahtore. He cense* 
qnently rejected the proposal in terms of the barshest^severity, 
at the same time reproaching the young warrior who bad so 
frankly solicited an alliance with his family, with a hteadt of 
honour in having seduced the affections of his child, at a mo- 
ment too when he was on the point of death msder her fetlicr’s 
roof, and receiving all tlie kind offices of a scrupulous hospi- 
tality. This aeciisatioo was repudiated with the wild indigna- 
tion and keen sensibility of wrong peculiar to the high-spirited 
Rajpoot, and thus the breach was irroa^iably widened. 

The old Hara, in the excess of his indignation, accused bis 
child of having conspired-agaiust him. Uismenacos were loud 
and bitter. Her haughty spirit was roa8eid;. h!er eountenanoo 
was ealm and ber tongue, mute, but the bkitod. ruUted to her 
heart with a momentum that agitated every 0bre within, though 
all without appeared sdf'ene and undisturbed^ 

On the following morning the old man visited his daughter.; 
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there waceomewhat lets of Mperity in hl» miOBer than on the 
previons - ' • ' ■ W'-. 

" Forget biro, girt,?’ be e^. 4 ^{Bly ; "bU shadow never ean 
darken this portal as a neniher of our house. As he has eaten 
my salt, the Hera is apjpeas^,^t the feud is not extinguished, 
and my withetlng bate inusf fall like a blight upon him Hill. 
We ate Under a bond of eternal enmity. 

" The ‘saviour df my life," replied' the daughter in a (one of 
ealro, biediured energy, indicating an nnalterabte resolve, "has a 
elairo to my gratitude, and thH claim canonly be justly rendered 
by giving what' he nWst covets, especially Since it is (he boon 
whieh'l would the most willingly bestow upon him. He won 
my affectiott when he won my admiration, and my esteem has 
since been added to both. His soul is as gentle in the areka 
grove as it is mighty in the dark forest, where the tiger skniks 
or the lion prowls. It melts as sweetly at the sound of the 
sittar as it nobly swells at the blast of the war trump.— My 
love is irrevocable. I may not be ungrateful, father ; *tts the 
vice of eontomptibie souls." 

He saved your life and you have in return saved his ; thus the 
obligations of gratitude are annulled. 

Her heart rose to her very throat as the Hera retired, and 
her determination increased in proportion as her feelings wero 
suppressed. - She from this moment sought an opportunity to 
burst the bonds of restraint, and eseape from a tyranny which 
had become in the highest degree repulsive to her energetic 
soul. She passed several days in the silence of her chamber, 
from which she seldom stirred, and the result was a resolution 
to thwart the tyranny of her parent's vindictive refusal, by dy- 
ing to the arms of the man in whom she discovered a kindred 
spirit, and knew every feeling of his heart to be perfectly ger- 
mane with her own. Slie accordingly sent him, by a trusty 
messenger, a picture which represented a hunter rescuing' a 
fawn from the claws of a tiger. He readily understood the 
aflhsion, and returned to her a communication in a similar 
bieroglyphical form, exhibiting the same hunter with the fawn 
nestled in bis bosom, and a dove flying over it, to denote tbo 
sp^^ith- which he was preparing to execute her wishes. 
SW^sral other oommuDications, nod of a like kind, passed be- 
tween 4bo lovers, until there was a mutual understanding ns to 
tho c#nh oach should pursue.— Orwntaf Annua/. 

(To be C(mlin^e^Q 
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In the CalcutU Journal of the 9Mh of. February, 1^20, ^ere 
appeared a letter flrom Lieu^t J<d)n Smith of the Madnis Caval> 
TV, pointing out, that, the flio^ in which the troops wore paid 
at Nagpoor and Hyderabad oecwiooedeopaiderablelouto tbem 
in the exchange of the rupee, the autljor tent hu nente, for 
the information of gOTeroment, if it abould be asked for, audit 
was given up at their request ; the evil was remedied, and the 
utility of free discussion proved by this very act. However, the 
parties who had profited by the former state of things, no doubt 
were displeased with the Journalist for exposing it to t^e go* 
vernment. 

The Journal published a short letter from Emulus saying, that 
in the Indian army, merit had little to do with promotion, and 
that whoever had interest might be sure of getting an appoint- 
ment on the staff. Mr. Buckingham’s own sentiments were so 
very opposite to those of his correspondent, that on the very 
day following, ho wrote a long editorial article to shew that 
Emulus was wrong. The government wUs sick and wearied 
of its private correspondence with Mr. Buckingham, which al- 
most always terminated to their own disadvantage, by shewing 
them to be in the wrong; and, therefore, it determined to proceed 
by law against all offences that should, in future, be committed 
against them by Mr. Bi|^kingbam ; accordingly, Mr.. Spankie 
commenced a legal prosecution ; but some of Mr. Buckingham’s 
friends obtained access y> the government and convinced Lord 
Hastings that Mr. B. had no participation in the sentiments of 
the writer, but gave tbem as the mere opinions of a correspond- 
ent, from whom he himself entirely differed, and that therefbre 
it would not be wise to pursue the prosecution to a close... A 
correspondence followed, which ended in Mr. B. not opposing 
the role for an information being filed against him in court, and 
expressing his regret at the publication of the ietteir and in the 
withdrawing the prosecution. 

About this period, another letter, headed "'Military Mono- 
poly,” and disclosiog some uufeir transactions in the sale of offi- 
cers houses at military. Btation^, also attracted the notice of go- 
vernment ; they asked for the name of the writer, whichj was 
given op according to his own request ; it was Lieut. Pell of the 
luth regiment. The matter was inquired into and the grievanuo' 
redressed ; furnishing another striking propf of the utility of 
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such discussions through thp press. The Journal of the lOth 
July inserted a letter from the Western provinces dated tbo 
10th June, 1821 and signed; a ehurchman and the friend of a 
lady on her dcath-bed» It is asserted, (but I conceive 

erroneously/) that the chaplains have received orders from tho 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta not to make themselves amenable to* 
any military or other focal authorities.’’^ ** It would appear, 
therefore, to be highly expedient that no military chaplain 
should have the option of quitting the duties ofhis station, from 
any misplaced power vested in him by the Lord Bishop, unless 
he can also obtain Uie express wriiten permission of the local 
antborities on tljp spot to do so ; and, provided in all such cases 
the season is healthy, and no one is dangerously ill, and that he 
shall unerringly return to the station before the Sunday follow* 
ing, that divine service may never be omitted in consequence cf 
stich requisition.” At the instance of Bishop Middleton himself, 
the government demanded the name of the writer, as the matter 
appeared to contain insinuations extremely disrespretfd to tho 
public character of the Lord Bishop. 5fr. B. replied, that the 
author of the letter was unknown to him ; ..that he published 
the letter in question under a conviction that a temperate uiui 
moderate discussion of the inconveniences likely to arise from 
a'want of local control, in certain points, over military chaplains,, 
might be productive of public benefit, without infringingon the 
respect due to the public character of the Lord Bishop. The 
chief secretary of the government^ replied, “ It is a gross prosti- 
tution of terms to represent as a temperate and moderate dis- 
cussion, an anonymons insinuation of an individual, involving at 
the same time an insinuated charge, afft tlic less offensive for 
being hypothetically put, that his superior might have counte- 
nanced the delinquency. It would be with undissembicd regret 
that the Governor-General in council should find Iiimscif con- 
strained to exercise the chastening power vested in him ; never- 
theless, he will not shrink from its exertion, where he may be 
conscientiously satisfied that the preservation of decency and 
the comfort of society reqiiire it to be applied. I am thence. 
Sir, instructed to give you this intiihation : — Should govern- 
ment perceive that you persevere in acting on the principle 
which you have now asserted^ there will be no previous discus- 
sion of any case in which you may be judged to have violated 
the laws of ihoral candour and essentia^ justice, which are 
equally binding on all descriptions of the community. You 
wilt at once be apprised that your license to reside in India ia 
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annulled, and you will t^e required to furnish seeurity for your 
quiltiogf the country^ the earliest opportunity/^ Thcoain- 
niiiijication of this.determioatlon^ gave Mr. B. so much concern, 
timt he began to form serious intentions of relinquishing his 
occupation altogether, for he could scarcely perceive the pos- 
sibility of a newspaper, being conducted on any principles that 
could ensure its escape from danger, if such harsh constructions 
were to be put on very harmless paragraphs, or such laws as 
those of * moral candour and essential justice,’ about which, 
sTirijcc they were undefined, no two men could agree, were to be 
made his rple of action ; therefore he remained above a month 
in deliberation on the subject before he sent his final reply ; in 
which he said, If the laws of my country are^o be my guide, 

1 shall howto the decisions of its tribnnal with ail due respect; 
if the written and defined restrictions, issued on the removal of 
tlio censorship, be made my rule of action, I will endeavour as 
faithfully to adhere to them : even if the censorship be restored, I 
shall still acquiesce in the common submission exacted from all 
by a power which. Whether legally or Illegally exercised, no 
individual like myrelf could hope successfully to rerist. But if 
so severe a punishment as banishmeoi aiiJ ruin is to be infficted 
on a siiT)()osed violation of tbo laws of moral candour and essen- 
tial justice, of which 1 know not wliere tp look for any definite 
stundard,! fear that rny best determinations will be of no avail— 
my path will be so beset with dan;:or that 1 hnow of no way iu 
which I can escape thh risk of such supposed violations, when 
those who are at once to be both judges of the law and the fact, 
may at the same moment make Urn accusation, pronounce the 
sentence, and carry it jnto execution, except by relinquishing 
entirely an occupation thus environed with perils, from which 
no human prudence can ensure an escape/* This correspond- 
ence was the longest which ever passed between the Indian 
government and Mr. Buckingham: the government represepted 
this case as one of peculiar impropriety, and censured him with 
extreme severity — threatened to banish him suddenly ! Surely 
this was not for fear that the natives jwould rise m masse when 
they saw a Christian lady dying without the aid of a clergyman. 
Abuses in our courts, camps and culcberries, may require to be 
tabooed, but the exposure of clerical non-reridence wilt not 
alarm the timid Hindoos or ifie I'Jerce Mostems. 

Colonel Robison of the Kin;;*^ 24th regiment, a gallant and 
dasliiiig officer, inseirted some letters in the Calcutta papers 
under the nomme de guerre of Sam Sobersides — he expressed 
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his opinion that the dionerSfConoerts, balls, and other entertain- 
ments at Calcutta were ill conducted ; and undertook to show 
that many improvements in thU respect mi^^ht be safely intro- 
duced. In a rival paper, ' Faienthesis,' contend^' very strongly 
tf^if Sam was guilty of great disrespect to government, in pass- 
ing these strictures on the public entertainmmfs, contending 
that as they were chiefly eendocted by the members of the go- 
vernment, as the Imdiog individuals in society, any attack on the 
perfection of the entertainments was an attack upon the direc- 
tors of them also. Sitm replied, saying, " I also declare with the 
ntmnst sincerity, that to attack, injure, or nnder-ratethe govern' 
ment is and has been foreign to my thoughts ; that I am known 
personally to all its members; and that I have a great respect 
for them individually. But 1 think it no ways inconsistent with 
my respect for them, one and all, to call, as far as an humble in- 
dividual can hope to do, the public attention to any matthr 
of abuse, inconvenience, or subject of complaint, which it is al- 
ways in the power of the public to redress or get redressed; and 
if 1 saw things going on wrong in the family of my own father, 
1 would cry out and expose them to him. But, if no wrongs are 
to be redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, except 
those which go through secretaries and public officers, to govern- 
ment, none will be redressed or listened to, but those whom they 
favour ; and the influence of their favour (as that of their dis- 
pleasure) extends farther than the government can be aware of; 
some striking examples of wbich.^ivill sopn be brought to notice 
by their fearless correspondent, Sam Sobersides”. The six se- 
cretaries of state confederated themselves together to prosecute 
this harmless paragraph; they combined their purses «od their 
more powerful influence, and thus arrayed these chief ministers 
of the supreme government in India had. the extreme folly to take 
part in such a controversy and to prosecute such an article as a 
false, wicked, scandalous, and malicious libel, against all the se- 
cretaries to government in India. All ibe authority of the go- 
vernment was arrayed against Mr. Buckingham. 1 1 is, however, 
rumoured that the conspiratiora applied to Lord Hastings for him 
to make common cause wKh them, nnd to have their case carried 
on the government, and that he relUsed to partake in their in- 
fafpOtts conspiracy against an individual, however troublesome 
and obnoxious be might be to the despotic authorities of India. 
Mr. Buckingham preferred a legal process to an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, but the odds were so immense that be scarcely dared 
venture lo hope for protection. Then the Grand /ury was com- 
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posed aUnest exelimvelji of servaats of the East J odia Coippapj? ; 
and tbe Petit Jury was eamposedivfaoUy of 
'whose retideneei* ia India wiui at the wift 'ahd pteaenre of the 
cofopany. Sueb janes most naiaraify^ inelhie fowtdds the wifi 
of ^e company. At lda8m> Sir O; Barlow had sent away two 
graad-joron and tfano peHy jnrymea fhr' their coadoet dorU^ 
some trials in whieb be iateiasted himself; these ntostrevared 
instruments of British justice would not submit to his dictation, 
and therefore;b»;catled them peijiired ihetions. The indictment 
against M r. Bnckingbam was found in Nov. 18S1. In Deoembor; 
some discussion arose in the Calcutta /eurnaf; es to Wfae^er the 
article prosecuted as libel, was really sueh or not.' Te pievent 
any further diaeussiomon that subject the goveflsMe&tf led a cri- 
minal information against Mr. Buckingham. Bpankie con- 
ducted the prmecution and Cutiar Pergussoo was the leading 
coifosel for the defendant Chief Jiutiee East said, /'The govern- 
ment of the country, with the advice and sanction of the autfao- 
rilies at home, has established the liberty of the press; and I 
conceive that a free press, or the liberty of publication witimnt a 
previous censorship, is calculated to produce much good." This 
information was not carried to judgment; the government 
dropped it. In January, I8t2, the counsel of the six united se- 
cretaries was heard and replied to ; the Judge summed np the 
case, and, the jury without retiring from their box, or hosi- 
taUng one moment, returned an unanimous verdict of acquittal. 
The conspirators had taken np their ground upon a point which 
was -absolutely untenable ; their rage rendered them fools * 
th^ became ibe bntt of universal censure and ridicule. 

Dr. Jamieson was well known as t writer in the John Bull 
newspaper, the rival of t^e Cal(fuUa Journal ; be held' no less 
than six dUTereat appointments, each of tjrhieh was suffirient to 
occupy the whole time and attention of any one man ; in Aug., 
1822; however, the government conferred upon him a 7th ofllce 
as an additional reward for his official and extra-offirial services, 
appointing him superinteodant of the school for native doctors. 
Mr, Buckingham wrote an article in his Journal shewing, that, 
even admitting Dr. Jainiesoo to be the Aiost clever and the most 
mecitorioos man in the World, still, as he eoqld not by any pro- 
cess; expand 21' hours info 48, the mete imposriblUty for him to 
coaunami sufficietU time to perform the duties of his new office, 
without negiccting those of bis old ones, ought- to be deemed a 
valid objection againsO bis being confirmed in it. As usual, 
with the vermin who swarm about governmeiit-house, Jamie- 
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SOD flew to Lord Hastings and entreated him to banish Buck* 
ingham; that was the oniTersal remedy prescribed by overy 
state quack; the soverei^ balm for every smart; the one in- 
fallible nostrum for securing’ the tranquillity bt every srnecu- 
rist, non-resident, and pluralist in India. Jabiieson represented 
that Buckingham had set himself up as a Censor of the govern- 
ment, and had dared to comment on an appointment which the 
government had made. Lord Hastings replied, that be bad 
made up his mind never to send any individual out of the coun- 
try, without a previous trial, whatever might be the nature of 
his offence ; therefore, he recommended the doctor to proceed 
by trial at law, or, if the matter were only one of controversy, 
as to his fitness for office, or capacity to find time for its duties, 
and the press was as open to defend himself as to raise the ob- 
jections to his appointment to reply to the Journalists. Thus 
disappointed of the aid be wished for, from the Governor- 
General, the doctor sent his friend. Dr. Gordon, to Bucking- 
ham, with a formal message, saying, that, as he had applied 
to the strong arm of power, he was not justified in demanding 
personal satisfaction ; but, that he demanded a written pledge 
that Mr. B. would never, on any future occasion, mention either 
his name, his office, or bis duties, for the purpose of comment- 
ing on them, in any way whatever, or else personal tetisfactlon. 
Buckingham declined either to^ pledge or to fight the pluralist 
doctor; but, some hours after he bad declined the infamous 
challenge, he had a conference with several friends oh the sub- 
ject, and they most injudiciously advised that the highly military 
state of society in India rendered it necessary that he should 
fight No mail can holcFthe practice, of duelling in less esteem 
than Mr, Buckingham does, yet, in compliance to the wishes of 
his friends, begavo up his ovi'n desire for peace; on the follow- 
ing morning two shots were exchanged on either side ; Major 
Swiney prevented any further proceedings. 

About this period, Air. Buckingham first announced his in- 
tention to dispose of a portion ol the Calcutta Journal \i\ shares, 
so as to give the properly greater stability, by associating in 
Its proprietorship gentlefiien of character and property belong- 
ing all the higher branches of the community.' The dead 
ftbek was worth 20,0U0L ; but the profit of the conbern was 
7,0881. a year; hence the stock and good-will of the Journal 
was valued at 40,0001. ; for, at that rate, it would yield 20 per 
cent, per annum ; but the gratuitous sfipply of the Journal to 
shareholders, and other advantages pro[K)sed, would give them 
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about 35 per ceot per apnaia oo the mone^ they invested in the 
purchase ql a share. Tto *^lwle concern was divided into 400 
sbqres of lOOf. each, lu six mqpths one-sixth of the paper was 
tiii^ sold to 70 jperwps Iqr 7000 f. The concern was most pros- 
perqqs^ and it yiel^d . large piqjts, in which the shareholders 
fully participated ; in. two half-yearly payments, when they 
realized the. fiiil impunt of the promised dividends. The sta- 
bility thus given to the Jo.umial, naturally made it become an 
object of stiil greater hatred than ever to those who saw in its 
increased stability, the.assurance that it would still continue to 
increase in power and in influence. 

Mr. B., haviibi' advertised the publication of His Travels in 
Palestipe, Mr. W. d. Banhes, member for Cambrid^^, repre- 
sented that Mr. Buckingham was. a person wholly incapable of 
writing a book, and that he bad stolen tbo materials from Mr. 
Bankes. Mr. Buckingham prosecuted the calumniator, and sifter 
a trial which lasted three yearn, and cost Mr. Bankes 6,0001. arid 
Mr. Buckingham 2,0001., the jury returned a verdict that Mr. 
Bankes was guilty of a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, aud 
condemned him to pay damages of COpl.., with costs. Th|| Rev. 
Or. Bryce was the proprietor and editor of the Indian Jckn 
JffuU newspaper ; under the signature of a Friend ofMr. Bankes 
he commenced a series of ietten against his own rival, repeat- 
ing the calumnies of the Cantab. He said, The phenomenon 
of a journalist venting his sentiments, without the aid of a 
Censor, is but now in India ; aud it was manifest, that in this 
country , such a man might prove the source of incalculable evil. 
In looking around me, 1 beheld tbo evils that might be feared, 
actually occurring. I sa4v them insinuating themselves into 
the very strong hold of our power, and possibly paving the 
way for an event which the enemies of tliis power have at- 
tempted in vain. Entertaining tliesc views, the conductor of 
snch a press became, in my eyes, a public enemy, and resting 
his power qs be did, as well upon his character as on his prin- 
ciples, his reputation became a fair and legitimate object of 
attack, and its overthrow a subject of btmest triumph to every 
lover of his country.” 

. In April, 1822, the Journal was re-publishiog Sir John 
Malcolm’s ” Report on the State of Malwa tite government 
wrote desiring that it should not be proceei^ with, and ac- 
cordingly it was discontinued. In August, Dir. Grant of the 
company’s own service, inserted in his India Gaaette, a letter, 
which appearing to the Governo'r-General to be insulting, and 
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of a deicription big^hly oilMMjive to tbetoetlags of' bit Afi^ty, 
the Kiflir orO«Gle,llr. Bw^cingiiwi trat ^etintd not 40 vc^t 
itto his'jooratd,ftOdbe orai|)r|ii«Kl with the gn)nmin»ivt*f''diN^. 

Ia'May,4i>22/Saai’tSk>bettideB was in the Deeeuiy and '(RMler 
the namenf " A Military Friend, neither a Mall nor a OoU'’ 
another of hit iettert a^^ieared in the Journal, tending Ae 
cSleete of the JonniaV on the good government of India, and 
■eommendng on the rank conferred by native prkwet npon Bri- 
tteh .oSeert; The government demanded the author , of tlie 
tetterl Mr. S. replied that he confidentially pustetmd it, but 
wished rather that the author himself shnnld eommimieate it 
tb the government, and that -be had ’no doubt he would enost 
c'beerrnlly do ao, from bis having pobliMy elated ' hie leadHtess 
to give proofs of hie aesertione, if needed. The government 
iasieted that Mr. B. sbonid in»teai]y name the anther. Geidncl 
Boteson had publicly aiftborieed that etep, therefore Mr. 
Bnckingham gave up his name to .the goyevnoient. The go> 
vornmeht marched the Colonel and his regiment about itidia 
until their hearts were broken by fatigne; in ill health and in 
the burning heat of the seneoa, he was driven from bis station, 
in the heart of' the couutyy, and forced to march to Bombay ; 
from thence he was ultimately ordered homo. By this hard 
treatment his health and spirits together were so entirely 
destroyed, that when entering the British Channel he died a 
martyr to his ardent attachment to tbe liberty of tlie press in 
India ; a victim to the malice of the company's servants, tho»e 
natural enemies to every species of liberty .or diseussioo. The 
body of tlie veteran Was coAmitt^ to the deep off the 
Laud's End. . 

In France the will of the king, in whatever way it was Ex- 
pressed,- was the law of the land ; and, iu Calcutta, there was a 
similar assnmiitioii of p*iWer on the part of the company and 
the staves of the company, wlto^ited the Indian newspapers. 
'Ibey contended ibattboeonipany's circular to theeditors of news- 
papers was liie law of the |n%ss, that it had the force of law and 
was binding in law. Bfteltingham’s free-born soul spurned the 
Mea of any mere proclamation being law ; be fully admitted 
tbnt the company was empowered by law to banish any Eu- 
twpefiti whatever from India, and, therefore, coirid sobstitnte 
will for law ; but he know that the law courts were not so de- 
graded as to have been reduced to be tke mere executioners of 
the will of a base tyrant, in whatever way he might bo pleased 
to whis[K!r or to proclaim that will ; he knew that the company 
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«oitU impow peopb aii44> t5e erowp, Irai it 

M^«d 'witfa ^'fCiag^oKlfMi lA tuptn ediiN;> i& rcdeet nip** 
IM tiiaie>f>ng«<rt*» Mid tlist the law oowtt enforced only tho' 
Mgistetedl«m>]M«ia|p^to Uie company itself the obnoxious 
task of execuddg^ He osrn mere will, in destroying: ionoeent per- 
sons,, whose vxntnea weso/a reproach to a vicious system of go- 
vernment, and inimical, to tbe^existence of any such coq^ointion 
es the, company. . .Oa> tfae5th of .September 1822, the company 
interposed its owis irresistible argument of brute force and dosed 
the diseiiMio% saying,'—" Whether the Act of Sie BHti^ legis- 
lature, or the opinion of an individual shall be predominant 
is now at uwe. It is thence, imperatively, the du^ of the local 
gonemment to put the subject at rest. The long-tried forbear- . 
ance of the Qovmroor-General in council, wUl fully prove they 
oxtreme reluctance with wbiefa be adopts a measure cC ibarsh- 
ness ; and even now his Excellency in council isplsaNed.to.give 
you the advantage of one more warning. You are Bow.iflaaIly 
apprised, that if you sbaU' again ventiirO to Impeach the, validi- 
of the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the power vested 
by it, in the chief authority heire, er shall treat with, disregard 
any official injunction, pastor future, from govqrnmf nt, whether 
communicated in terms of command, or iu the gentle language 
of intimidation, your license will be immediately cancelled, and 
you will, be ordered to depart forthwith from India." Mr. 
Buckingham replied, |hat his Lordship in council would never 
more be troubled with his dissertations, upon the lihcrty 
of the press in India— "a question now so entirely set at rest." 
In January, 1823, Lord Hastings embarked for Enrope, leaving 
an interregnum until the arrival of Lord Amherst. Mr. John 
Adam, whose tether aqd brother were for a long senc^. of years 
solicitou of the company in London,' bad been Censor of the 
press in Bengal, and ^ing in council,, naturally enough, hp be- 
came the leader of the opposition to Lord Hastings^ wish-for free 
puhiicalinn ; was so violent thathe had been heard to. declare, 

toat if be possessed tim reins of power bnt for a single day, he 
would use. it to send Mr. Buckingham out of the country. His 
-C&ere ams had publicly declared, at .a Town l^all conversazione, 
that within six.weeks sitter the departure of Lord Hastings^ Mr. 
Buckingham should be transmitted Mr. Adto being the senior 
m.ember of the council became, lor the the Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, or foegm teneno, until tbe actually appointed Go- 
vernor should arrive. In common with the whole community 

2k 
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more than tisual caution, iO' the. absence of .a proper ao<lieBpop<- 
sihlo Governor. Indeed, Dr Bryce and the other jnval fUid,op> 
nerit journalists, who Bnckifi^ham bad outstripped iatbAraae 
for public favour, yancorousjyt-'taunted htdr fom hia cautiw, aqd 
inveteratcly reviled him' forJijis cireumspection'>-^tbey accotcd 
him of shrinking from bis doty, and often said ofhim,-^ . 

'** High^reacbin^Bnekingham growt drcuiilB|iaet.*’ 

However, with all his circumspection, he was unable to escape 
the doom which had long before been pronounced upon him. in 
the short period of Mr. Adams's interregnum, he took great care 
to reward hondsomoly those jiersons who had been most active 
and most violent in their opposition to the freedom of the pren 
rn IncTie. Among other most inappropriate appointments, on 
the 7tfar of Feb., 1823, he conferred the situation of Clerk of the 
Committee for supplying the government offices with stationeryv 
upon the Rev. James Bryce, D. D., and Moderator of the Kirk 
Session ! The place was worth 700f. a year. The appointment 
was reprobated by every body, aud Mr. Buckingham ridiculed 
it ill a very proper manner, wnd with the greatest possible good 
humour. The appointment itself must have eaiis^ thedo^or 
to feel the blush of shame, and tltg gaeotted eirposureof it most 
have added to the sting of his own guilt ; but the journalist’s 
critique was but -as the reflection ef the doctor's' own thoughts 
on the occasion. ' The. day after, the. govorijment iurornied Mr. 
Buckingham that, " rel'erring to the editorial remarks. and to 
the ennimunreations officially madu to liiin, on form .r orcasions, 
he had forfeited his claim to the counlqiKutce a‘iid'f)rufectioil of 
the snprenic goveniiueiil ; that his liceii»e was declared to be 
void after the 15th of April, and if he wds found in the East In- 
dies, after t^t date, be would be forthwith sent to tbb ERsifeil 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Buckingham had been ahsdnt fhiifr England ten years ; 
his wife had recently 'arrived in Calcutta, and they 'bad just' 
completed their domestic establishment with great care, for the 
relation of their cbilcired, who Were expected out. Thn estk- 
h|H|j^ent Was abruptly bruimn np. and a large sacrifice bt pro- 
was suffered on that accoant alone. Tlie short tinib 
allowed tor Mr. B.’s stay did not- enable Him to wind* ' his 
c.flairs and settle his accounts, for the greater number of tbe 
subscribers, who were indebted to him*were resident in the 
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iikterior of ^ epnotix^ T*^r«>!?<wM orWf. B4}cli;|a|r I mu^Vow* 
porf<fi^''‘sitperidt4w^^'fnw ^tneli )(l is' nfs wm, '4e- 

8titoy«i3'1t;'fbf which to work, an iin- 
mtiflse' knd' Iriny dbttpliciteid system of ^.tehinery. He was the 
soiil, the lffle%Hiii i6<waat', end the employer of the oomiposU 
tori, pressVneD.^sidfibafbft, &el Add to ait this.iilr Bnckin^- 
ham wai thin sti’ndlbf in the Supreine dditrt as a pljsiniiff 
seeking 'repei^litod'''fbr't}te Injnnoas Tibels on his character, 
which this seme Dr. Bryce ’ had written and published, in the 
JeAn SnU newspaper. However, the' mandate was irresistible, 
therefore Mr. and Mrs. Bnckingheni wen obliged ‘ to quit 
India immediately. 

A thrill of horror ran throughout all India ; ' every Briton 
felt himself trembling on the crumbling' verge of a efiesm, 
wbiefa had suddenly yawned itself open at his feet. J^bplo 
1o*oked at each other with amazement, I'here was an nniVersal 
feeling of instability and of inseenrity. The shock was that 
of a gveat political earthquake : a house was no longer re- 
garded as a castle,— it was forsaken and looked' upon as a 
trap,— a tomb, destractive according to its t>izo. The ground 
on which a man stood was looked upon as pregnant with 
destruction even rocks were avoided, lest they should roll 
over and crush those who, in conviiUiofts, would have laid 
hold of them for safety. We felt a worthless and vindictive 
woman was armed with more than sovereign power over ns ; that 
she was invested with the arbitrary and irresponsible power of. 
banishing whoever displeased her. 

After Mr. Bnckingham liad been sent away. Iris case 
against Dr. Bryoo was^tried at tlio King’s Bupreme Court, 
and Sir Francis Macoaghten declared from the bench that 
the libels were most malicious ; that he could net speak of them 
withoot horror. He said let tho plaintiff have a thousand 
rupees damages and costs. Yet, the company continued to 
fiatronise Dr. Bryce, and to assist him in amassing a for- 
tune. However, the appointment with Which Mr. Adam, 
or rather Mrs. Liisbington bad rewarded the doctor, was too 
gross a violation of public decency to be tolerated in any 
atmosphere, less fetid and corrupt than tbgt of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and it was annulled even’-hy the DirectArs 
of headenball — ^gentlemen who are not very. Imre in matters of 
patronage. , 
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(fienUmuedfinm No. Vt page Kih^ . 
Engineert.—^l. The, officers, of engineer* Q^the thrw pre- 
sicleiMnes*. with the cost of the corps from 1819 to 1830, were 
as foUows-:-— 


gBeagsl. 

Madras. 

, 1 

Bombay. 

Total. 

98 


19 

70 

96 

95 

93 

74 

97 

96 

95 

78 

25 

94 

95 

74 

31 

95 

26 

89 


96 

28 

79 

84 

98 


77 

29 

95 

, 17 

71 

30 

91 

16 

67 

28 

99 

18 

68 


29 

|4 

, 76 

89 

99 

88 

77 

81 

16 

28 

70 

86 

17 • 

29 

76 

89 

20 

93 

75 

85 

98 

94 

69 

47 

9# 

99 

97 

44 

80 

91 
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95 


. # 

1813 

1814 
1813 
1816 

1817 

1818 
1810 
1830 
1821 ) 
1829 
1898 
18*4 
J8to 
18S8 

1887 

1888 
1888 
1680 


|Bx^bn*k. 


L. 

4B,ew 

40.517 
46. ITT 
444W 
44.760 
4T,tO« 
62.088 
66,413 
60,718 
«.«67 
.67.788 
68.810 
68,447 
78,640. 
70.787 
86,651 
01,146 
88,8^ 


662. The pioneers have, with the sappers and miners, w- 
cently been transferred to the mansgement of the engineere at 
Bombay, and called the engineer corps. At Madras and Ben- 
one-half of the pioneers have been converted into supers 
Md miners, under the exclusive command at enginOer ol^rs. 

668. The number of Euro, commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, and also of native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and privates belonging to the engllliMrs and pioneett of 
India, will be seen on an inspection of the Return in Appendix 
( A.). No. 2, and of thos^ belongiog to a parttcular presidmmy, 
ip the separate return for each year, from which the preceding 
tables have been constructed. ' _ ^ ^ 

664. Particular returns have been prepared, illnstrating thO 
drganixation of the corps of engineers, pioneers, and sappen and 
minpra, at each presidency ; and the several items of charge 
cident to a corps of sappers and miner#* at the Beng^al presi- 
dency may be ascertained by another return. 
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#6ft. Indw consist of three battaliom in 

Bengal, two at Bmnbay. Th^ ati» 9lb offi* 

oera to eteb battalion 

866. |iiiej8,-Hpploi^l Baw^ M of pphiJbD that four battalions 

of enginem are for Bengal. 

867. Lieat.fC^b1llei ti^ lilariltand is of opintott titat the en- 
gineer department is too uidch negtected, and he has suggested 
the remedies wiiiehr appeir to bim t6 be 'oatonlated tO' pat‘4t 
upon an efficient footing. Hb thininf tbat the’ engineers are in 
want of" a body of soldiers under their immediate command/' 
and that the pioapers slmold not be conunanded by a subordi- 
nate officer of engineers. Officers of engineers have, in bis 
opinion, a preferable claim to employoMOt at borne, alluding 
probably to the seminary at Ai^iscombe and the company's 
dep6t at Chatham. He has given an. account of the revenue 
anb irrigation department of the Madras presidency, wbieh is 
under the superintendence of engineer officers. 

688. Major Nutt has dwelt on the inadequacy of the engi- 
neers, in point of numbers, for the duties of superiotei^ence 
which devolve upon them. 

809. Sir J. Malcolm states, tbat the engineer department has 
always bad a just " reputation in India; buteflate years, since 
the government at home have paid such attention to youth' sent 
out to their different establishments in India, rendering appoint- 
ments to tbat branch the prizes of the seminary of Addiscombe, 
and giving them, subigqiient to their obtaining those prizes 
every advantage they could derive from the instructions of Col. 
Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer dep6t at Chatham, 
this corps mi^ be said, both in science and high feeling, to be 
fully equal to that in th^ British army." 

670> The engineers have recently beem put in ebaii^ of the 
whole building department, including wfaat is termed in India 
the barrack department, that is, the superintendence of the buil- 
ding and repairs of barracks. 

671. Sir M. Worsley regards the pioneers as one of the most 

necessary and useful branches, and thinks tbai it might be in- 
creased. * 

672. Major Wilson recommends the formation of an establish- 
ment of pioneers and artilicers to be attached to each regiment. 

678. Sir J. Malcolm thinks tbat engineers ;£b.oaid be " only 
easidoyed on works requiring scientific knoiMedge ; and that 
common aipairs, and eren tlie erection of ordinary buildings of 
limited ^ts, may be made over to the beaifo of departments." 
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ArHllery.^T\. The a^tMint of arUUorjir j^ia^nptoyed al the 
three iMlMIdeneieis and at Helenai and the eok ^ the same) 
ipritfa the exception of tfiemtlHarjr Which 

are blended in a totaf, wete^ iffom 1813' to 1d3b; as fpUoWs 


1 ^ 


Madras. 

.1 ■ ^ 

ttoniba} . 

St. Hd. 

\ 
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18X0 
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7.0M 
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9,011 
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16,0S4 
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8,!S7B 

45ti 

17,488 
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1897 

8.55S 
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17,100 

040.478 

1890 

8,003 

S,4^ 

3.(01 

409 

17, ((W 

e«i,71( 

18^ 


5,448 


457 

16.»>0 

6:u>(107 

1830 

7,049 

6.55 1 

8 400 

493 

17,808 

696,KM 


676. The proportion of European and Native horse and fool 
artiJtery maintained in India, and also of ordnance drivers and 
European warrant officers, tn each of the years from 1813 to 
1830, and the charg'e of the same, will appear upon an inspec- 
tion of the two Tables in Appendix (A.^ Nos. 2 and 3, in which 
also the commissioned and non-com ntissioned officers and privates 
aredistin|>iHsbed. 8in»il»r information in reg'ard to each par- 
ticiiliar presidency, and St. Helena, may be obtained by con- 
suiting the separafe Tables for each'' year, from which the 
preceding Table has been constructed. 

676. Particular returns are given, rllusf rating the organiantion 
af a brigade of horse and Imttaliori of rt)ot nrtHlery, European 
and Native, at each presidency.; and tne seVefal items of Charge 
incMent to each description! of force may bo ascertained 
conaalting other returns. 

6T7. The particulars ^*elating to the artillery of the Indian 
cerviCe imty be conveniently arranged in reference to what the 
witnesses have stated respecting its numbers and efficiency 
geneCarty ; the mode in whichit is recruited and officered, and 
the ybting officers qualified for the discharge of their duties : the 
pelicyor otherwise of employing nativescin the artiljj^y, and of 
^bstitating horses for bullocks in the foot artillery ; the forma- 
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iioh of troop* con^^.tfllUOf Aiiill#.r 3 ri tbo Il^d, 90 iui 4 ^ 4 m 4 
to tbenij tojg^j^pr rwpe^sti}:^ ^ordouEiee tJii 

guii-o*rrisi|f 0 S,^«pd.tp«,iijiMiOuf*ctBr? of gpripQwiil^, 

678. dolpn^l ^f^nd . that tlie humhor of artHlery, 
according to tto last ^iaros»_ at the three presk)eB<Mes« dUtio* 
guisKUig horw'fro«^fi»ot, were, ID Bengal (Joly, 1830,) horse 
1,021, foot a.ItW) im, 696,root14«0; 

and in Bomtoiy (Jaiittary IjBSit). 2,0ih^ foot 4^88; 

maldng a totid of 6,044> ' , • ' . 

670. Lient.-Col> Hopkinsopt, reaiar|M,; WjUp. iSegard ta ifka 
European artillery, I can imagine no coips beUef- ei^uipped in 
every respeel, especially .the horae arplforyj, sipee. its forinaUoa 
in 1804, and at the time 1 left it in logo.’* 

680. Sir J. Malcolm, speaking generally of Uie European ar* 
tillcry, remarks : “ As far as tny military knowledge rcndcM ope 
capable of judging, there cannot be a more eQciefit body oflirp 
tillery i» any service.” Col. reneingiou Ifahsks '-' the foot 
tillcry to be very deficient in its field eatabliafailnienti stafof 
that " the men are perfectly eflicient for all purposes.” 

681. Lient.'Col. Watson says, '*1 have servpd , Dequeotly 

with armies whore large bodies of the ar|tiliei^,ht^e ,beei|i’mit- 
ployed; 1 think it a most efficient corps, in., p very. vpipact; I 
think them equal to any artillery that possibly oould be kept up 
in India, as they are,” . ' . 

682 Col. Leighton thinks the artillery of Bombay, both. £u* 
ropean and Native, to. be efficient. 

688 The recruits for the European battalions, are, generally 
received from the ages of eighteen to twenty^fopr. 'I'ke aftilkw^ 
are selected ip EuglatuP; but when the recruits come opt 
for ibe inrunlry, it the artillery are in want o^,inen,-a seleoUop 
is made for them from, the jjifaulry recruit^!..,. .. . 

‘ 681. , The native troops anu generally enlisted, and are /or tho 

most part recoufueaded by.the native officers and .men, who are 
much attached to I he service, t- 

685. Col. J. Limond thinks that the nattyas.prefor.thecpvalry 
cyen.tp the artillery, cs|:^&iutly tlic MHSsnlmans, of., which it 
chiefly. consists, The mi.Htary order ,pf. llipdoos are, how- 
ever, .partial to do duty with Ik r es.- . , , 

686. Col . C. Ht^kinsop recemii^ndf recruitijig the Madras 

artillery from Bengal or Bombay, in 1803, enstomary to 
repruit .the Lascars of the artillery in. Bengal ; it was from them 
the iiiadnurgolundaujie were originally, formed ,,as well as se- 
lections from the infantry, which accounts for the origi al i,tvut- 
ness of that force. . 
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68T. C<«l..JMinoiH} of 

Mufiat ia cmnpoBod ‘^of Ifa^aoita and mUitboajtf eU 
cers attached to the aerTieo/' and that H •• baa auwoied all 
the ]>iir)>6sea contemplatodj; and at a cooifMitatiTe]; amali ex- 
■ponaA-" 

88iB. Tlfo native iMine artilleiy of Madtai traa fbmed in 1804 
from .|be.cayalrjr-gallopj9M,.on a recommendation «f‘ the Duke 
of .WeUinglon^ then Gen. Wellealey. 

lidg^bton states that the remits for the Bombay 
are fenerally natives of Ottde or Central ladia, and 
llist ’^y^haveanffioient strength and stamina. 

090. Cok Penningtoa is of opinion that the artilleiy is at 
present very deficient of dffioers ; be is an advocate for a dum- 
ber of eaptains-lieutenant, in addition to the present esfablish- 
mest of officers for the company's artillery, the officer being 
allowed to exermse general command. 

691. Col. C. Hopkinson idso thinks the existing establish- 
ment of artillery officers too low, and that it ought to, he in- 
creased to nearly double its present amount. 

602. Sir T. Pritzler states that the European foot artillery are 
deficient in oflkers’ because the native foot artillery and all tlie 
horse artilleiy sft officered from them, and ail the' commissaries 
of stores are appointed from them, so that there are left very few 
officers for the E^oropean foot artillery, which is the most va- 
luable arm, and required the greatest oare. 

003. Col. Limond states that the commandant of artillery had 
the power of selecting officers for the horse artillery, and that 
his guide in making the appointments was grounded' on a pro- 
per knowledge of artillery doty. Cbl. C. Hopkinson however 
states, that officers for the horse artillery are no;^ selected by 
favour. When he was in command, be never liad mlneuce 
enongh to get an officer q>pointed to the hone artillery. " 

604. Sir J. Nicolls oHMiders it ueevasary to have with the 
troops possessing six guns, a captain and three sahaltorns, which 
admits of a subaltern offieer being employed or detached Into 
each brigade of gans/^ and precisely the number with a com- 
pany of native foot artillery. 

005. Sir T. Reynell is of opinion that each troop of tfative 
hprse artillery of six pieces shontd have fpqr European officer s 
to make allowances for those who may be away from casualties. 
When serving in brigade, perhaps l^ss might do ; three pre- 
sent with the troop would be sufficient, aod the sanm establish- 
ment of oflicers for a company of native foot having six pieces. 
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eM^ ^«tw« 1^4 

offleei» 4o • cMpB of iioNir w^Uerjr w to a butatiOo ofR^ ar* 

till«3fc.-< '■> ■ *.f ■' ■ ’ . ■*■ 

607^ Tteoffle^of u£ll«ry obtain promotion iO oao genO^ 

line at each preakien^. ' 

696^. A« 9 iirin^»tlb teltiooof ^onng nfteu inteiiai^' 1^' the 
servic!e;^CIel. lr.liiii»o4-ttati^ that aft»r‘tii^ JtlWaf^tyt^ 
struetion at Addiscombe, iUetr niifitary edn<!4tioii'''fl* folrowed 
up jo todia. A depot of iqstntction was eatohliahed Ok the Ma- 
drat.ttiiUaiy. head^nartorii, Wtiieb hhs lAq^VOd 

in aeoomplishing -the 'Onds contemplated'' at itt'lbfiiiittiofi.* ^1l%e 
artillery instrnetions issued by Col. Lraiond eh' ila ^tab- 
lisbmentt and a later oonpilatioo 9( tlie system are printed. 
(See'Question 1239.) - 

909. The yonng men generally join the artillery in Thdht 
about the ages of seventeen or eighteen ; but sometimcseartler' or 
later, according to the passing of their examinatiohs at 'the 
academy, The above remarks ore eondrmed by the evideiiBe 
of Col. C. Hopkinson. 

700. Regarding the policy or otherwise of employing natives 
in the artillwy, Col. Salmond is of opinion that the native ar> 
tillery ought to be disbanded, as equally unnecessary and dan- 
gerous. 

701. Col. Pennington does not sec any danger in iastmeting 
natives in gunnery; ah^^from the excelleneo of the artillery 
which had been trained in the service of Scindia and Holkar, 
he felt assured that native artillery were a most effleieat'bhdy, 
equal to any force, that could be opposed to them. He adds, 

they were persons traided to the native service. A part Of 
the enemy c|qhHi«d at their guns were deJliveYed over to me by 
Lord Lake ; wOr ut that time, had not forty men Europeans, and 
" we were aarlow that we were eleven days in the trendies with- 
out sdlef, and he transferred those men tame, and 1 had occa- 
sion (ndfrit them a little ; bnt when practised to- all the busi- 
new of loading and firing, they were as prompt and ready as 
any men. Th^ did not at first know ihanoMivring ; but. With 
a little patience, I sooil taught them manoeuvring ; thby were 
foot die'll, but 'no men ever Aood better to their guns than they 
did;'? He adds, 1 think. With regard to BtWOj^ims and na- 
tives, the more they are mixed the bdter ; fc^yon nlay confide 
in a native artillerymai^ as much as yen.may In an Ehiropeidi ; 
there are no men in whom you may put mora irast.” 

702. Sir T. PrHxter says, that he always ** doubted the ren- 

East ladta and CoL Mugazint^ Yol. viix. Nu. 49, Jiov. 2 S 
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dering native artillery effi^t, and, if it were praetieable/ 
the poti^ of (0 doing ; and ji^ 3 faieref[m 4 iM>V< mt ^ i^oiiid be 
advisable gradually to disot^niie the force; 'a'sllidSde|i;iMbcU«M 
ought be productive of bad effoct. His opinion lafoiwed' both 
Ardti the ineffldeney of the ili^ves, as weU as foem ttotives of 
general policy ; and be, besides, thinks 'donot|> 08 s^ snffi- 
dent phyiteal strength to forai eiTective affHlMy. 

Bidcson thihks that the whole of the aitiilery 
shonld consist of Europeans. 

704. Sir E. Fnget does not think the sepoy ^ual to the Ea- 
TopoMi, especiaHy to the British soldier. The golundauze, or 
native foot artillery, however; are admirable troops, and have 
given repeated instances of bravery ; endless examples might 
be given of their standing to be cut down. 

705. Col. Pennington states, that the naUve brandi'of the 
artillery act as gunners, bat never have shells given to them, 
because they cannot read and decipher the stamp upon a shell, 
and are, consequently, ignorant of its range. 

700. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that the golondanzO are 
Tory efficient; the Hindoos are partial to the service, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence in discipline hod gun^ 
nery. Some of the Madras native horse artillery have been 
under hit command, and were in a most serviceable state. He 
does not think it impolitic to instruct the natives in guniery, 
and is a strong advocate for so employing them. 

707* Col. J. Limond stales, that the ^artillery of the prinerpal 
Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have done 
their dnty thoroughly ; and that at Assaye and MadhipoiO they 
stood to their guns to the very last. i,With Scindia at Assaye 
he believed there were some Europeans. 

708. Col. C. Hopkinson states, that in Ava two companies of 
golundauze, though not actually employed, were found to be 
efficient ; he is, however, unfavourable to natives being eiii> 
ployed generally in the artillery. 

709. Col. Leighton represents the native arUIleiy as very 
good. The natives save Europeans from being detached in 
anull partiea ; and as tlbeji’ endure the climate better than the 
Britisb, they are the means ofa considerable preservation of life 
MROOg the latter. 

710> In regard to the cattle aOd fteld ertablishment of the foot 
artilleiy Col. Pennington is of opinion -that the cattle are' per* 
foetly ineflltmnt, and that guns dragged by bnllocks Detver can 
be brought into action ; he consequently proposes substituting 
horses 
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711. Cd. Ww«. KpNMOtetbepoWfrd 

4he Sidng;»pi^m'idlow4 IM utonisliUii' ; rad he ibinkg them 
«t effitieil for the enay «> pomihte for ahlmeli to be. 

712. Q 9 I. i^ht(HB» while, be thiolu that a eerteiB aembev elf 

biiHedtt drafil^he fee the artilleiy> intteedof dBfimdiH 

on hired ea!t(te..adii£(ti tliat a enbeUtutioo of henee laiM^ <»r 
bnllleeksit iaShitefy more dMmbW, ttHN^ M imdeahc- 
edly add to the expense. 

718. ^ir J* Maloohn litates. that esqwrktitee 'ha» imved 
buttocks to be e<}aat to the service of^he ar^lleiy^*^ add that 
thc^ are not so expensive as horses, a!r^ee dilBciiit to be proenred 
as moles." 

714. Col. Hopkipson states, that the avecape anarch of the 
foot artillery, with its paesont cattle establishment, is about the 
came as that of the infantry, and that fifteen mUes per diem can 
bo easily aoeompllshed on an average. 

71 s. Regarding the numbers of which a troop or cdmpany.of 
aftillery consists, and the guns with which it is supplied, tho 
following information is alTorded ; Col. C. Hopkinson states— 

We had eight guns, but we bad 156 Europeans when I was 
in India." No howitzer was permanently attached. Six borsea 
were attached to each gun, and 226 horses to each troop. 

7iO. "Ihe troops of horse artillery have latterly bran reduced 
from six to four guns, and the mules., and horses of the 
foot artilleiy (at Bonfbay) disposed of, and replaced by 
buliooks." 

717. The horse artillery have now only, rank and tte, 102 
men and six guns per trpop at the advanced stations, and four 
only at bead quarters and Bangalore. 

710. The number of tumbrik to each gun depends on the na> 
ture and size of the ordnance ; for a mx*|K>ttiider one only is 
pequired. 

719. As regards the field-guns of the fodt artillery, they eon- 
slst, accordiiqg to Col. Hopkinson, of every desenption of %ht 
field-guns, twelve-pounders, six-pounden, five and a halMwdi 
faowitrars, and four and two-fifths how\tze», but none of them 
were teusidered attached to the corps; ttiey were in park, 
and called for when wanted. There was a fmHc^uttder the com 
miscary, who bad the general charge of the army ordnance. 
WhcH any of this ordnance was wanted, the' commander in- 
chief directed commuoiteation to be made to the eommandant of 
artillery, under whose orders th© conitmissary is. 
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’iiA. Bnite gwM 

oolta, but ^he iron giMia»«l% u«nt (hw 9 $ utell m, 

the sjhbiuid itlieU*: all the ffU*CMrri«g88, aUo, are eenatracted 

Ao ajjfeoGy i« e^b^hed for the '’td 

cer^|(ei|i i^^^h iq India, which it cbndliif^ t^ aa 

bii^r, but not tilwaya, 

who hi^^pnreV M efiieat. 

73^ .$he'|[aa<<cerniig8 depertmeot, aerardii^ to ^1. il9|>» 
hioiipnjr yni on the best p^sible 1‘ooiiDg at Madras when be 
left Ii^ia ; it has however been siooe chang'ed. 

723. The goo'carria^ are made of teak-wood almost en- 
tirely. The fellies of the wh^ls made at Hydrabad are stmie- 
times made of babool, the Seringapatam oneS of teak : the very 
best are teak. The weight of a su-poueder gun and carriage 
is about 14 ewt. : with timber and ammunition in the boxes, 
about a too. 

724. A re-organization of the gun-carriage and store depart- 
ments “ in all their parts, including the distribution ofitrsenals 
anddepbt, and of the different establishments Connected' with 
them,'’ was made by Sir J. Malcolm at Bombay, " after a com- 
plete personal investigation of the detaifs of this branch of the 
service, and by the inspection of every establishment.” Sir Johti 
adds, *’ In making this reform 1 waaaided by the officers at the 
heads of the respective branches of the department, and the re- 
sults will, 1 trust, be found to be the introduction of diore 
prompt and efficient check, a simplification of accounts and ds- 
tablishments, together with a considerable reduction of expen- 
diture ; but that reduction vvill be stiK greater pro^rcinively 
than immediately.” 

72fi. There are three gunpowder establishments in Tndib'at 
present, one at each presidency, but not wording now in conse- 
qOcn '0 of the large quantity of powder manufactured during 
tbq war. The local government generally calriiiated upon 
three ybars consumption ; the stock soibetimes dependditpoo 

ihoorden of governmeiiu ‘1. ' 

J20. Cot. C. Hopkinson, who has frequently visited thqipow- 
d<£ manufactory at Madras, stales that as (hr as he can judge 
it appeared to be in good working order, and to have every ne- 
cessary for such an establishment. 

(Te to.cmtfMNed.) » 
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• OP%Aliit IN BBNOAi^ > 

The Bengal ^remment aDoually pledge itself to dtsposo 
only of a fixed of **•* i •®<4 H »• «pon tfc» Mwiwnee^of 

a timlfed tmt ^ Mtt menAante regulate ttkebr patehasea 

at the <falee % a|[^t|pjt^hl^ M held , M Calcutta, at (etet l«r{ee 
in each qnarter ofw year, in 1819, lindiv apedal orders from 
Englaad> all the three tp>vemments in India preteeied their own 
trade iq aaltiby iiapos!^ a prohibitory duty on the imflortation 
of salt ; each presidency calls the salt of any ol3ter fneiiideney 
or plaoe foreign salt ; in Bengal the dnty is three rupees per 
mannd. It was a favourite object with the Martinis of Hast- 
ings to effect a reduction in the price of salt, by gradually in* 
creasing the supply put up to sale at Calcutta ; but as the tax Is 
left to be fixed by the competition of the bidders, the seoorHy 
of the year's revenue necessarily induced the government stilt to 
keep the supply considerably below the presumed actual demand 
in the interior. 

In the year 1841, the Court of Directors called the attention 
of their government in Bengal to the want of sncccss that had 
attended their efforts to render the revenue derived firom salt 
dependant on an increase in the quantity of salt oonsumed ; 
and they expressed their hope “ that there would be a sulll- 
dent eniargemeut of sale to enable the government to realise 
an adequate amount of leveniie from this source, consistently 
with a reduction of price, which, of course, would be gradual, 
but, finally large." However, the commissioners fUr the affairs 
of India were of opinionjlfaat the experiment to which the court 
professed themselves to be favourable, could never have a fair 
tnal until the amount of the tax should ‘be fixed. The court 
agreed with the commission in thinking that the/ tax on salt 
which had been levied by means of competition and restricted 
BUi^ly, was excessive, and that the reduction of the tax would 
condnee greatly towarda extending the consumption of salt ; 
bat both the company and the crown coocuned in maintainiug 
a syateip which rendered it extremely difficult to eolaige tbo 
supply of salt pot up to sale, without occasioning such a de- 
pression in the tax as would occasion an inconvenient decrease 
in the revenue of the current year. 

Id the year 1822 , at the Calcutta sales, the merchants en- 
larged their purchases/ end avuied themselves of the loug period 
of nearly eighteen months, which was allowed them to make 
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Ciofld tfastr jpngrtteattj md .pwnhfcMi ft»« Um 

warahouM* of tbo sfeoei^io ««taWiA in tlie 

proTiaml n»rlfets. Tlie,lNUt^ld *t th* two Jnit.MlM.^I83S, 
sraliaed pricN which nvetugeii ire ra^es IIm nuM^;. bat the 
fbbfeqnhnt aal«« Sell eDondttfiihly below and theicdi^ 

fbe jMmdiufln,. iai> Uta. Mrigr saleei. weee ^teewd fiom 
dsai^ w^t ibw RneclieiMy for if tiMqr had eater^ .into 
eom^fltm WtUi tbote who ^chased salt at lower iidcea 
they inai^ have inenrfed an immediate loss. l»ordetrto tenaedy 
theevUa W'hi^ -faad -resulted te aU parties fnom the iodiaeieet 
apeonhitioM of the salt merebaats, t)ie Sbard of Salt proposed to 
the g-oremnient, to graat a reodsbiba to tlie pnrcbaaeni at the 
two first sales, rej^ulating' it by tbe prices proeaced ai the 
aehseqwent sales of the year, which avenged aboat four rupees 
per maund,aod alJowiog itin tbe form of -a drawback, at the 
dme of tbe salt being taken away from tbe government ware- 
houses by the merchants. Tbe government did not approve of 
the Board’s plan but directed that all the salt of 1822, which re- 
mained uncleared, should revert to government, upon condition 
that ttio purchasers should iray one rupee iorOvery mamidofealt 
which imght thus be thrown back o()on the hands of the go- 
vernment ; upon these terms the salt merchants transferred to 
the government 1,134,472 maunds of salt, and paid an equal 
amount of rupees into tbe treasury being 113,4471. fis. 
sterling. Subsequently the Board sold^ about two-thirds of this 
reliuquished salt at tbe average price of about 428 rupees 
per one hundred maunds. In consequence of the del^ which 
had occurred in clearing out salt for tbe supply of the 
interior, the prices were unusually'^higb, and the poorer 
classes were exposed to serious inconvenience. To re- 
medy this eril, the government determined to approjpriate 
a portion of the penalty exacted from ^ salt merchants, by 
granting a premium of one rupee on every mauiid of salt which 
might be exported beyond fixed limits within a prescribed period 
of time. The amount of^ premiums granted, under this ar- 
rangement, was 69,4fi8lr«li3s. sterling. Many of the merchants 
who entered into the original speculation were nmtfly ruined ; 
atid, tbereforei the goverament was obliged to resort to these 
expedients, to relieve the artificial scarcity which the sub-mono- 
polists had occasioned in the provinces, and to preveot the rain 
of the speculators themselves. Th^ government wrote 
hotne, saying, tiiat allbou^ they did not think it pro- 
bable that the purchasers at the Calcutta sales would 
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make any ^milar attempt ito fom »Bk-«ioiiopeIie>, yet it 
WM <ibSi4 -teMlo ■^W.- H cam Mer :-ttm;^ea(t>eltiwy 
wne dialNiel tMl#^ iQl tih»;iitide; by eeserviei' 

to yoTffTlnniBliit tfitf (iptinnirf aelling' »alt.to fndividualB by private 
tale, ra eddMopto ib» edvertP^ <pka«tHy,ai a «eria|[ffl leexi- 

fadoeepOf^umeiv.’' 

The eo m m ied iifflem tor rtie atbi^ ef IndBa Were efepiriiM^ tbit 
tida'piepbeeil repetvi^ vrei^ mteriUly rediiee the tax ^ 
rived from tile advertired <imH^ty,%itiimit a«y eemapeiidief 
beneftkto tiie eeadnuntiy ; beeause^ie loof aatbe par<i|iaier8at 
the paiiitte a$iee^m%bt heve rcafeoa to fear that it vroeM be ia 
the power pf the apeoeietort, to eShct pordiasee ^ more fiMroer- 
abb term by private sate, the bidden at tins pui^ aaleit wodd 
be iiduced to keep their porchaies witbio the narrowett ttmita ; 
and benee, the goverainent would be forced to abaodon 
piiked mode of sapply« and again be obliged to Kmit it. Under 
thia vipw of the queation, the Board of Commissionera intfO‘> 
dnced into the diapatcb of the Court of Directon the following 
inatruction We wish you to conaider wbethet, inatcad 
** of periodical sales, the public migbt not beaappBed, onde* 
** mand, with sak from tho govcramcnt warehouses, at a price 
“ to be fixed from time to time by the goveromeot, whexeby tlie 
subordinate monopoly of the salt merchants, who now pprD 
" chase the salt in Targe quantities at those sates, would be 
*' prevented, and salt would not be liable to those, excessive 
flaCtnations in stt^fy,/md in price, to whieh the article is now 
subjeqted. We only throw out these suggestions for your 
“ eonsidention. We are most anxious that a limit should be 
" put to the rate of the tax, and that the people should have the 
*' benefit, in reduction o<*priee,of any increase of sate which the 
progress of demand may produce.’' In the Court of Directors, 
Mr. Tucker recorded a dissent upon the subject of the fore* 
going instraetion, because he deemed it propmr to record his 
individual sentiments on a project which might affect the sta- 
bility of one of the chief and most important .branches of the 
company's fddian revenue. He objected to the plan of disposing of 
tho salt^t the public storehouses, at fixed prices, for the three foU 
lowing reasons if the price should be fixed much below 

timpreseiri scale, the reduction would involve a sacrifice of re- 
vemw, whidb' would bo pnxlaetive of serions meonvenience ; 
and if the price sbonid not be redtuwd, no a^antage was likely 
to accrue to tbo consraer by substituUng ^pne mode of sale for 
another Seeondlif, She proposed sales it the public store- 
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bonsei, whether exclasird? of . the public satoe ^ aoctfoo or 
otherwi^/ ^ald fhvottf a‘M 
on the pert of the pttbtk! Wvebt>; Third^, the sale hf even so 
so smalt a qaaulity as 'W hatred naands irt the Mote- 
houses would fiseiiUate slW^|^ling^ on the part ofthe Holnn- 
g:ees and others, whiler -%r the beoerolent ol^ct eeoi- 
templaied by the Board df 'Odmmissioners, tiie bales nnist 
be made in nlieb smaller <piaotKieB. He observed, that the 
•inesfloh resolved hself into this simple proposition,— shall We 
oontiooe to conduct the public sales of salt in Beni'el, by fixing: 
the quantity to be disposed of within the year,'teaving’ the lim'r- 
chant and the consumer, by open competition, to detemifne ihe 
price; or, shall we resort to the plan pursued at Madras, of fixing: 
the price of the article, and leaving: the quantity to be deter- 
mined by the wants of the consumers, or their means of purcbme. 
Mr. Tucker rentarked that it was always useful to reduce new 
projects to some specific proposition ; and, therefore, he asked, 
at what rate is it proposed to fix the price of salt in the first in- 
stance ? The average of the sales in the last year was not quite 
883 rupees for too maunds; Is that price considered too hig:li, 
and are we prepared to entertain a proposition for its reduction, 
say, to 260 rupees per 100 maunds, which would still leave the 
tux at the rate of 150 per cent., while that at Madras was only 
cent, per cent. ? Under such a reduction, the consumption re- 
maining tlio same, we must be prepared for a diminution in the 
gross revenue, to tho extent of 60 lackb of rupees per annum ; 
or, in order that the revenue miglit remain undiminished, an 
increase in the consumption must take place to the extent of 33 
lacks of maunds ; that is, it must advai^ce from 50 to 03 lacks 
of maunds ; an increase which no reasonable person could ven- 
ture to anticipate. Again, let it be proposed to reduce tint price 
gradually, and to fix it, in the first instance: say at 300 rn|ices 
per loo maunds. Tliis would be altendcu with the sacrifice of 
only 26 lacks of annual revenue, the consumptiou remaining tlic 
same : or, in order that the revenue might remain tliesame, the 
cnipumption must at once be increased above 12 lacks of 
maunds, a rale of increada whibh so small a reduction of price, 
could not be expected suddenly to produce. I presiune that 
the ol\|ect which the commiMiooefs had in contemplation was 
to promote consumption, and to give the poorer classes more 
salt to eat for the same money, while the government shooid 
draw the same revenue from an extended^sale. This I admit to 
be a Just and iiuniane oliject, and 1 am as anxious as any man 
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4^ mi^ bb iIbIe to tb«rY«ibfli» 

by exteticliBiir to/ it totob le be unqnto- 

tiotobleribto by' a4toutettftble'8t^ Jadicibur iM^tmeatedf the 
supply t6 tbtdipiaad, tod pritoai^'beteybltdb^^ agfeat 
degKeofpieelliba;^ ]^e tpecuiaiipayaf iudivbiiblt any soma^- 
tioies, tib^ddH^ tdtt dp the pi4<^ be^ad tfae ^fopdrbeblej and 
for »'tone dktai*b tjbiitidjtottiiifrt^; bat wheb the btedtidu ef 
the ^remaieiat' to tower the pHee' by bntargiad' the sales, is 
Imo^a hod iptKforttoedj and the puhiie beeome aebsiWlti that 
steps' mn and will be taken to restore the equiKhrinia adienever 
great Buctaidtons eceur,' the disposition to speeafote msMt- he 
mateeialty ebeebxd^ Althongh I am adverM ib -the "plaa of 
disposing of salt at the public store* houses at flxed'prieea; f hCto 
loQg been of opinion, that, with a view to the benevolodtob^t 
contemplated by the Board of ComUiisSioners, the Kupply Of saYt 
to tho people of Bengal should be gradually augmented; and thbt 
the importation of the article from the coast of OOto'mandcfl 
should be more encouraged. There existed faeretoforej in Bengal, 
a prejudice against the coast salt ; but I understand that it hi itow 
getting into more general use, and the price it approxiotatiiig 
more nearly to that of the Bengal manufbcture. Among other 
reasons that might be urged, for extending the khporfotton of 
coast salt are the following: — FirttHy, by substitoting coast 
salt more generally for t^e Bengal salt, we shall be- bn« 
abled to discontinue the^maiiufacture of the latter article in tho 
Bimderbunds, and other situations where the climate and focal 
circumstances are so injurious to the Molungees ; Seem^, we 
shall obtain a cheaper. }ttd, 1 believe, a better article, the cost 
of the Madras salt, with the addition of freight and other eliargcs 
attending its transportation to Calcutta by sea, titfle exceeding 
one*hbIf tho cost of the Bengal manufiicidre; the 

interests of the revenue of Port St. Geot^e are promotM, in 
some degree, by tho exportation of salt from the’territory under 
that presidency ; Fourthly, the coasting tradsf, ^aiid especially 
that which is cantod on iu the native^'doiiies is^Very mitl^ pfo. 
noted by peritutting the intportatton bf ''s&uy and receWfng it 
fipon the tmpofier, at a lixed’^ price. ' ’’PiMr itioniys' selddin ih^o 
more than' o«e trip in the year, -'they ifotitoy gi^ 
to the eoa^t Of Ooroifttindet ; but the'^de'Wl^ble to lie iiii. 
peded or cheeked, if they are not allowed lb take a cargo of 
salt on terms to yie^ a freiglit ahd '|app]ya retnftlince fidr 
the purchase of grain in Bcbgal. M^vCr, by mainiainiug 
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the doney tonna^i ve provide the bmoos of eUevietiof the 
■ttfieriogs of the peopto o8^ teestirf^^OloafoMol^ln reaMiHi of 
Mardty bat, oorexU^fifiri^latira# eoltelotod to oo- 
eoan^endesMid ^dkeriegfi^i tluA tbodiipoteh 

i^er oefiridomtio»,^fiii4Mi«dvoti to tiie iaipcwlMMe of holdbog 
ovt boeoofogMieHt tOtliii'iiiqiMtatioii of eewrtealt, oMtioeipe- 
doIlyOa h# ebsHdifed^^^ttir •xittiog' legolcdoae v^kable to 
the Mitb^^^tiodbV to> bO'^^ktaMMofy hiJiidioieDt. iodlvidoide 
bnpoittiig^ gHy iott foto Beogol Iqr mo, beiai: aobjiet to the 
Mbraaoni doty of three mpeei per imaiid, wad wlien their aeU 
will oot floH »t 0 priee to pay die doty, it it dettfoyed* Ho ako 
poioted ool varieoa aBeoHdiet ia the eegrolatioiw applicable to 
the revenae derived from talt, and then obterved, that if the {dan 
of ditpotiof ' of the compaqr’a aait, at the poblic ttoie- 
home* at'dxed piioei, wat to be retorted to, a total diaofo in 
the t]Ptteni of periodical talet would become neceataiy ; tmd 
that; with a view to each a cha&ge> a earefbl revitionof the 
lawt mart previoutly be undertaken, especially of the following’ 
regnlrtiont, number fifteen of 1819, tan of 1818, and ten of 
1888. ' He alto expressed his alarm, lest the manner in which 
the propped ohuige of t 3 rttem had been recommended to the 
notice of the government hi Bengal, might lead to its adoption 
'without rrtbrenee to the authorities at home. The dispatch of 
the Court 'd Directors, containing the recommendatioB intro- 
duced by tiie Board of Commissiodlrs, and replying to the Bmi- 
gal letter of tim 10th of December, 1888, was dated the ilth of 
July 1887, <w five years after the occurrences which called for 
it ! So much for the system by which the merchants of. Eng land 
dole oot a scanty soppty of salt to the inhabitants of lower 
Bengal. 

In August 1827, Mr. Trotter, the secretary to the ^Calentta 
Board of salt, submitted a plan for supplying the Galeotu salet^ 
with purified’Ooromandel'Mdt; and forgradusdly aboadoning the 
meaufbetaiOofsalt in the meel onheaUby distrietsof Beugal; 
be stated that the prevailing olyectioas to the use Of CMonmndel 
Mlt, by the natives of Brttgd, did not originate in prejudice or 
-eopefstitioB.'bnt solely Horn ^the erode state in which the salt 
was import^, which exctofiid it from European, ai iWell as 
frrom native eonaomptioa: ho nscevfained by expelimenis 'Obt 
rtm oatnnd delstttof tfaodoort salt oonld be removbd; without 
•d<Bn|r largely to the eort of ^e article, as compared whit ' the 
>^eost’‘Md charges attending thb mannfactuie of tbo Bbugal 
boiled salt ; on the coast of Gofonmnctor there -is no Hmit to the 
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m tQiiNaftB^l^ifrif^ fl«ttU|^4ai> 
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C>iouu«i«le»»i^y» o|» < Pt »w«f*^eoUi<a>W 
to conifMt «i^ J* M|^3^ ^ Meemury tgmMjf 
uodof toke tbe pKo o H af reMof: TbOrmUml diA* 

caitto |irlii<ii{«i|^ade Ao i—Bttftiitwte offolt in Aw bimAmw^ 
Beng«l;the Itendo of iiw.«»ti«o ofMto wlw Jii|><Riii«tid the 
mauuAetiiM, 'Mid the pa^tondal oImuUo* oU eoooar ;<tD re> 
oommeod a JBOMan twlndi would enable (he gevenMMet to 
eliolnb its oMuiuftwtiire^ ia^eveiy place wlwfe it eoeU -oii^ Jm 
contioaed et'tlie risk of iMBltli and Ufa If.tlie piae ef^drawiaf 
a laiye-aepfriy of salt from tbe ooast sbeuld be IowkI le Mieoeed« 
then tbe pw*0i'o">*Bt would have jm interest in fwciii^ the an* 
nofactme in the agendes in Bengal ; the only ohieet' whtd»> fat 
would be needful to aUend to, weald be. tbe prevenAeb of ' tlw 
ilUeit nuuiufaeture and »le of sdt in the dhtriotai ie wbfaBh' the 
mamifaeture might be aoppressed. Tbe bigb pi^ of BMgal 
boiled salt bad effectually fmeluded the possibility ofextepdiag 
its Mie beyond Benares ; in> 1826, at Patna, tins price of Bengal 
boiled salt rose tosix rupees the nmuud, Ibebabahitaillb of the 
western provinces derive their supplies of sdt firom Lahore, 8a- 
lumba,.aiid other places, wBbre salt is found in a ariaeral state ; 
but as those salts are inf«rior and bitter, it is (Hrobable they could 
be displaced by purified CJoromandel salt ; at all events, the in- 
habitants of tbe lower provinces wouldderive great bepefitfrom 
being fully supplied, with a purer aud^oheapmr salt ^au they 
had hitherto bMU able <b procure. The salt necessary /er Ule 
oonsumptioo of a Ikmily of six persons, eannot .be psovided at 
less than one^welfth of the oamiugs of~a’tebeuriag man ; and, 
in some parts of the oountiy, it requires uewljr .tbe.sigth part of 
the weges of a labourar, to provide hiaiiAf aad ftunily .with, a 
fbUstt^ily of inll 

The board of salt differed ftom Mr. thiokiog that 

their own agenmes in Bengal and at Aidtaak, w«ni unequal, .to 
afferda full supply of boilad>salt for tbe ewHHMuption of thaia- 
habUaataoftlw lower {swrihees; aiidUAief.-e>aiB trill mere at 
issaa withhim; on timprapoaal to wtie^ee piiilM OoraawBdel 
salti which rimy .ooniidered to be uasiriiod Aht: buti'thoy ws- 
riiely approved ef that part of bis plant arhisih had for its otjeot 
an abusidaBt supply of salt at a im^nita^^ice. 

M^hou the court’s dispatch, of the llth of July 1827, arrived 
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la.Beofil, ^the fOT 0 ramm«;i}MM . wa«.*4t«riiy ■«MiiMeriD|r the 
pnopri^y >ef<aban<ieQuif tMt (riM «ngyMto4 ,‘.fey 'Lor4- 

HMlingi, and wM»ly aufipoKtad byMc^lNtelwiii^teJm^^Haicfl^ 
gcMiuftUy ezieodteg tii« of mH 4XM ap4o p^Mie tale. 

The board of adt aabiaiiW'.to tlw goveratt^.a wapnrt ©n 
the aapply .«C,aaHi4a bo pot-^ vto sale to -the.,' fioaoeial year 
189Q>4bh»jMiid 40 it they oirt the -’opinioo eotairtaiaed by oiany 
of^be.'koal .eolhortttea and coanteoaoead on . mare than one 
oecaaioiiJ>y the Court of Direators;. via., that tboeame revenue 
might be realized for government with lew distreaa and incon- 
venience to Ibe people^ by a large ezteosioa of the eup].'ly 
<he board did not ooncur in. tbia'0}}inion«afid they. argued as 
follows :— The supply of 50 lacks of maunds is sufficieot to pro- 
vide a^<]ooia for the consumption of all tlte popniation, depen- 
dent on the sales for the article ; and aUbougli the people p&y 
dear for it> in companson with the price of production, yet the 
tax is by no means severe in its operation the same ^entity 
would consumed, even were the price higher, and a reduc- 
tion of the price would not produce an increase of consumption ; 
the want of the necessary being fixed with every individual, 
and not varying with bis means. .The fall of- price to be ex- 
pected Oimseqnently upon an increase of the supply beyond the 
wants of consumption, would bear no calculable ratio to tiic ex- 
tent of the increase; for, that additional consmaptien by the 
population beil^ out of the question, tlip point at which the ar- 
ticle would be applicable to other purposes, such as the feeding 
of cattle,. manune, or the Jike,>h) so low iu India, as to forbid re- 
liance upon such an inerease of demand, until the price is 
reduced to a scale at which all revenue must vanish 4 — -an ex- 
tenoon of supply and consequently fall or.prloc, nmst be laUeitdeU 
witb the ruin of all the holders of the actirle purchased- at tiie 
rate of tbe-past sales ; and, therefore, in case of. the government 
acting upon the.piinciple of extmidiug ihejirovisioa, it must be 
prepared for a large outlay, in tlie shape of com(>ensa.tioii-for 
such losses. On the asstmiglioii that 60 lacks of mauods of salt 
waaiBore than sufiieient. Ip pfovideforthe average cousumplion 
ol^ba population, the Board caoommeoded that the supptyK,for 
should he Umiterk, |o 4$ ,)acks of maunds^.wlucb ex- 
ceeded the average deliveries of.' salt .trom tha...goveromeat 
8leM4rttees, duriog the preceding .teq years by a lack .and a 
half ufmaiusds. The Board further recommended,^tM -io&lead 
if allowing the salt merchautsrjto have the free use ^ the go- 
ment store-hotisps for a period of twelve mouths, as hereto- 
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r« 7 e, t» MN|«iamLiBb{«y f«o4«lttt>^dlt«B araiic^ii OriMM 

the 4kS» taal «i»ag«(Miiii tlw BmA . 

trottU. belbf^ Mt^cwrty ilM^ 
)jiurebfts 0 f i 0 l)lr^lV,lu«kf toj 4)aiekljrv^htA ttiejr ktd 

beea iii^lbe {>f|ibtifei>f4»iiif. - • - - ; ' • ' ‘, . i'.r . -wi.. , 

Th« Ik^^t g!(9«efKifa«ot admitted the Metemeati •nittei^fQ' 
meotei>f-ttie,^eid';er salt tahaeoncdorive, a* to theexpadiadcj' 
ofeoatinaiog to:(^«latoth»si»^ly,«od auDctioMd theamwl;*: 
meat recommeaded by the Boar^ for for<aaf aa earltoa elaaro 
aace af the salt , purebued at the Calcutta aalei. Aoeordiogly, 
the Board paomalgated the Tesolutioa ot the goveraraeat* -to 
reqmre the pay meat of tdoro'house reot^forall ndt whidi^ight 
reoiaio iatbe goverameot atore-hou^et) after three mmitba footo' 
the date of the purehase. A few days after this order waa.pro* 
mhlgated, the salt-merebaats protested against the aneasttw. 
On the 1 Ith of March, 1828, the Board represented to. the go^ 
vornment Uiat it would be necessary ".to defor to the wishes of 
" the merchants, as far as regarded a postponement of the elearo 
" ance of the salt, although the Board bad no doubt oltbe beoe« 
" ficial results of tlio measure, when a sufiiciimt' pdriod bad 
" elapsed to enable the dealers to dispose of .the salt on band^ 
" and to make ".the necessary arrangements , for complying with 
" the rule.” In the succeeding mouth, the Board ^iseoveeed 
that the salt merchants were not in a condition, to midee good 
their payments on accoqpt of their former purchases, and tbs 
Board were of opinion that it would not be advisable to have 
recourse to coercive measures, as such a proceeding would 
occasion " a serious lots to the salt revenue, as well astibe ruin 
of tlie numerous individflals engaged in the trade.” The Board 
ascribed the distressed situation of the salt nwrchacDta *f OHunly 
" to an undue spirit of speculation, which iodneed them to buy, 
" in the first instance, at high prices, uid latterly oUiged Ihmn 
'* to oontinne paying, nt not much less, in eidm> that clieaper 
" salt might net find its way into markets, whetejifaeir own ie« 
" mained unso)d,r'unsold in consequence of Use undesirably Idgh 
" rate at which it had been originally obtained;;^’ Tbaa,tbe Beard 
ofsaltconfessed that the Bai^lgoverainentJiadiby means of the 
competitioo of the pnrebaseM at the. pnirtin lalea, exacted sm nm» 
desirable amount of rovenuefrom salli while, ha Bwir own r^rt 
ms the provision of salt, teiptiied fors^the sito, in t828>1028, 
they bad assigned as- a reason for adhefhsgtna limited supply, 
the " large outlay in two shape of compensation fur tosses,” which 
a fail in {irice attendant on an extended auj^ly would occasion. 
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ortb»im»t«iB of tnlb«ii^OMi^^bieb .j^^ 
the ^fsten of pnbUe hJm. that ttMezfKMamof %|0 
vahtt^eouc j iodMd,,U mv^di ,ti» difieolt for aox^ of 

the ezMtiog tyateiii, to ad4iifie atroager repao^s fhr,«bai^oinf 
a moda of »nq>p)j wbiob ia beaet wUb aq siaBjp oMjlra^lii^ 
llp^«^, jtbevfio;mrQBM^ia Beagaiia dotamd fcota a^tia^ 
a dabdlad syatem of eoUeotion^ which wouid iieauU from,a fiMd 
tax aad ao wlimitad aapply of salt, partly beaanae they tbiak 
they cannot afford/ to compensate holders of tbe monthly 
salt pnrobasod at " andesirahly'-b^b rates/' and partly heoause 
they wonld not be able to collect the revenue derived from, salt, 
with tbe same Ibcility as they now do, through the agency of 
'HfCrTapitalists, who purebaae the salt at tbe periodical sales. 

On tbe SOth of October, 1828, tbe Bengal government wroCe 
to the Court of Directors, and said,— the proposition to dispose 
of salt otherwise than by public sale is objectionable for many 
reasons. However, it would have been more satisfactory, if the 
government had condescended to state some of tbe reasons out 
of the many, which had led them to their conclusion, ^hen 
tbeir letter was written they were well aware of the ckctim- 
stances which had led to the postponement of their resolution, 
to enforce the earlier clearance of salt purchased ; but they did 
not notice the deplorable situation^ of the sub>mooopolwts of 
salt — the capitalists Of the monopoly ;ealthougb it bad caused 
them to fail in clearing oiit purchases, and placed, the 
government under the necessity of atondoning the plan of. fur* 
niching Bengal, with «n abundant supply of salt at a . moderate 
priee, and compelled it to.. restrict tlie' quantity advertised for 
so}c,in 1828-20, below ttio.. average of -the nominal swjfs ofse^ 
vetal yeers preceeding* ^ > 

On the 7th July of 1820, the Bengal government called the 
aijMation of the authorities in England, to Abe detailed- prpoeed- 
ings of the salt department,; connected with the manulhetiiro 
and sale of salt, and stated '|he qiumtities contracteii for, moeu- 
ftmUired, apd sold in tbe years 1828-27. The Board of sal t 
^dtended that the obligatjon which the|>nrcba8ers.of,salt an)«r 
the time of sale^ tends to regular siq^ply, of. that 

ae^s^ry; and that this indueemeat ^rould be removed, if the 
dflden in salt, were at litecty to afl^t. purchases at t.tie. agea^ 
a^tee without liiuitationt-alsq, that tim population supfdied 
with salt i^om the Calcutta sates, eopsum^ cs much as they bad 
occasioD for, and Would not increase Uieir cousumptiou if tbe 
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price were ledueed ; tlwt elz leen of nit wu tbe en^qkl . ton* 
aoiapridft i^r^ 

p1i4d to 4fe^> iiidtit ‘priiiUiNb wtiiiistiBr if 'Uie 

'■'■■ ■^’•'‘ - ■" 

bn^iflw ^^N)6^«diier, lM8,tto rteted, 

that tiioy wi^ notpiepkniiUi proBOiinee ati iq>{ai4a elt|»r in 
Hir. Trdtt^* ^Inn, orin optxiltfidid'to ft ; but tbk dr- 
caW(|«Uedt draw tine to tHne fb^ iqpon the Ooii^i 

Oftehtlon, dbn^tndia o6oivradag‘tld»m,ihaf tiie^'^^ ayatem 
wnt ^ tet 7 hidtaotta- ^'ni^iineiit ; ‘ tbht vi'cei previHed in it, 
which the gfoveniment had neither edeceeded in r6nibdh|r« Mr 
were likely to teihove ; and that tbe impeMeettoiia of it would 
in no long time, compel them to think aeriodaly of grmit nitcn- 
ttona ; therefdre, the court conceived it to be of the very gn^- 
ejt importance, that, in the mean time, goveriinmnt ahmild 
careftil, to explore the merits of any adggeatidn that nig^t be 
presented to them. With that view the court transmitted a 
memorial, on tbe subject of the importation of coast salt to be 
reffned in Bengal, for the supply of the Calcutta salw, w^ndi 
Mr. Trotter had addressed to tbe court in a more digest^ form, 
than the plan otigiualfy submitted by him to the governnmnt; 
and the court desired that the proposal should be fully and 
fairly considered. They further recommended that to confine 
the manufacture to the cheapest stations, to suppress all illicit 
salt works, and to draw the principal supplies of salt from the 
coast of Coromandel, where it is produced at a very cheap rate. 

On the 23td of February, 1831 , tbe CotUt Of Directors replied 
to Bengal, that the sufficiency of the supply of salt could onijr 
be determined by experijiient, which was Still to be tried. The 
Boaid of Salt might know that about !2lbs only were consumed 
at the exMting price ; but they distrusted >the Board’s infemfice, 
that more would not be consumed at a lotvef price ; however, 
doubt may ho entertained whether rOfluciton of firiod would be 
aceompanied. by a proportional increase Of eonsattption that 
ean be deterirdoed only by experiment ; the experiment, ought 
to be made'<3iutiotisly. by slight alterations atetime, either by 
a small reduetion of the pribe, if tbe stSfes- are opened at a tiked 
pride, Or by 0 small Udditidn to the qsniMity sold, if the plan of 
periodical wlOSisperSetefed in; de|^dlyVihktlbr solai|^rtaQt 
un tdijectas 'dbeapeoiHg ]^ Ih^ popiihtiioni so mhtOrial an article 
' consumption; U'riSk of'some temporary dimuhition of revepde 
ndght Very properly to incurred; it.iyns .'npt evtdehoe agaii^t 
the making of ilttcli un ' experiment,' ihkt the 'merchants' when 
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the Ml«»ltaTe been taffe, iwve been ^Hetoiyin clears 

an^ l^^tfae itoie-bcMia^ aod faave^Iefta ^^i^ti^.^n band 
aniR. attbeedingr year; #irU is obvievily interest, oif the 
meiK^ts to beep np the fbtail priee ; and, H tht^'b^rlueed 
the Itope, that, by «eseir?fo|fa portion of the ennejrt yeerj,‘ tl&ey 
afaentd iodnee tfad government, te lessen tbesap|>ly; or t^ .attb- 
sei 9 tieilttyeair,so 1 blrsi 1 o bee|>ttp tbe'priee,.io tbatyes^ 49 
Same ipvdl at whieb they had retained it, in the foregoing year, 
tbejl' vfdire relieved from tfad apprehenuon of less, on aoebsint of 
the'4tiantity remaining in store. If the .mendiants . (md, been 
well assured, of the steady perseverance of government in keck- 
ing op the augmented supply; the dread of a still, greater rednf- 
tion of price, in the second year, would have pre^rented theni 
from keeping back, any portion of the supply of the first , 
therefore, the delay of the merchant in clearing the . store, 
houses, was no proof that the market was incompetent to take 
off a greater quantity at a lower price. The arguments by 
which the Board dissuaded the government from opening the 
store>hoases at a' certain fixed price, and in that manner trying 
how much salt would be taken off for consumption, under a 
slight reduction of price, an experiment which would be aU 
tended with little risk, appear to require reconsideration. The 
Board has stated to government, that the departure from the es- 
tablished course must operate to derange, in so'rae degree, the 
existing methods of supplying the interior: and lienee would 
not be free from risk. That snppositfon is groundless, for the 
merchants who purchase the salt at the Calcutta sales, and take 
the article out of the gdvefnment ' stores at such times, and hi 
such quantities as suits their convenience, for transmitting it into 
the interior, would have'tbo same indneemeuts to Fup|dy them- 
selves with salt at'the goveriiment stores, without -vlhuforamUty 
■ of purchasing the quantities they require at the Calcutta sales., 
Nor do we attach any weight to the opimoji expressed by the 
'dbard, that the couditioni bn W'fiich the sUlt is sold operates as a 
srimultts to the clearance of the store-houses, which wotdd be 
Wanting, if the merchants 'were 'certain of obtaining a supply 
^vlien they required it *foiFV speculation ; beeanse it appears 
jthe Board's own statemeiStSy submHted to.the geveranMlit, 
i|ie clearances were obi ibade‘ ‘'The stimulus fbr ca^it^' 
^|be article into the interior,1ls, ifi all cases, the profit to be'mmfe 
jihe triuisactlon. Neither 'do^ 'we ’ ebneur in the Sfoard’s 
epinion tfitajl the change of System, Woultf have an un&vourable 
influence upon tbp revenue.' If the fi.xea price was lowered by 



tbe foTemttitet. A#,^i9friii»Wit nMsl^t to 

tried. wtettor.ltoftWi^-^4^ ^W'jwt to ooniMfiiiid^ 
by*.itt«(^ bf eo!|lS|b«#»toi' *b»t ww 
eet. «ir-«ldah H wes vUluig to J^sard *,.■ 

queneoB. ifiHtoHjr dlirtlnM ftooritoM of « diffitteptoin piode of 
coad^l^e ftot*^*^ Hoa^otvor. after li^^jfbiii. jHie. . 

Conti dir BiMbton 4d nei. urge their goTfroaieiat m tp, 

adopt aiqr pnrti«&1in eootM* ttoi^o&ly denn bmpg to aoeiixe |o . 
the suA^eot tto careful end . impartial .eonaidecation of. the 
govenmumt. indepeiidently of tbe opioieita of . tjite aubp^inate 
autborideB. 

Ito Board of Control and East India C?owjm^ invttiab|y 
agree in {mpoain^ on their govemmonUi in India, at the 
principle of government, that the revenue of .the enrront year 
miiBt not be baearded ; thia constant and immediato want, pf 
revenue always deters from the reform or atondonment of any 
prodoetive tax# however vicious it may be in its nature, or in the' 
actual mode of its administration ; it is this, which prevente the 
Bengal government from abolishing the existing monopoly of 
salt, and snbstitating for it a fixed tax on salt, and from eon-, 
verting their agent manufacturers, into Excise officers. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES. 

** The gwatest glory ot a free^bora people 
' la, to transmit their freedom to their chldren.'* 

The active and intelligent labours of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Records, has already thrown much light upon the state of the 
archives and libraries of all Europe; but, we are not awue 
that the commissioners tiave ever thought of those portions of 
tto British empire, which are remote fimm Normandy, S>axooy, 
and Rome. It is a laudable endeavour to trace tbe bistbiy of 
our ancestors ; but, it is our mo&t imperative duty, to maintain 
onr own rights, and to transmit them unimpaired to all pur 
oflSi^ag. 

la November, 1832, the Board of Commissioneic had superin- 
tended ^e printing of peventy-two ffilto Tolumm ; it hto dis- 
tHlMted one hundred and rixty-one..snUi, to. various libraries in 
Bagtend, Wales, Beotland, uid Ireland, aadpight sets to Bertio, 
Bew, Copenhagen, Frankfort, Gotrinigmi, Haimver, Paris, and 
WashingtM. Tto East India College at If»tford had been 
favoured With a sot, tot the empire in India, ,anid alt the coIooms, 
ate without eolleges&ad without libiaries ; therefore, negleoited 
£asf Mia and Col. Magazint, Vot. vui. No. 48, Nor. 9 U 
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ioi .tlie liiatriiMitioa ot^tbe BiUte fteeoia*. iof ' Tbe 

piiriiafliMit Englai^ aow mod ihtit dmimtio, 4kat ita 
<3i« law* of covo^lba eoaqiwnd omoii^kadM Iti^ Eag- 
U^' j ]>Qt it Qevev.doigiM to> Mud oat a eopjr 
Moc^, aiid.a«Ut»ilmMb'leta(0'bavetheu.tiiaidai£(t4B(bi%i^^^ 
thclMgnm^i d tile oeniaMedi fingtish aeti 6f fMtHianMtt 
baiog fiDBaiiigaited io hut Utey 
tr'aoalated. :Ia like maDner, the Kovan alfd'tbe Shaetetli ire 
t^ ito {»rt and parcel of the law of the British etepire 
io, IjDdia, but- there is no authorized oopjr of fhese(woritt, to 
wMob ipfefeoce can be had, to correct discrepaneies. - > " ' 

‘ T^e Public Records of ladia, and of the colonies, are quite as 
deserving of attention as those of the Isle of Man ; bat they have 
not received as mneh attention from the Board of Cotnmissioners, 
— we do not allude to the Board of India Commissioners, for 
they constantly avow themselves totally ignorant ef every sub- 
ject; they are as unsavoury as the salt of Bengal, and as dreamy 
as .the opium of Behar could make them. Holt Mackenzie’s 
sole study |s to increase the value of his stock—of tiie com- 
pany’s paper. 

Hamburgh, Dresden, Leipsig, Bremen, Lubeck, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, and the Vatican, bave-eaeb made applications for copies 
of the publications of the commission ; surely, even if ail India, 
and all the colonies are unable to ^ obtain the boon bestowed 
upon each English college, Welsh cathedral, Scotch burgh, 
Irish library, imd Hanseatic town, yet the independent Rajahs 
of Coorg and Pudocottah, might be favoured with an insight 
into the Public Records of their Christian allies. The libraries 
of Benares, Arcot, Tanjore, Seringapatftm, and Poonab have 
been plundered of their contents, which now lie rotting 1h the 
eelliirs of Leadenball, corrodedby damp and covered vritfa dirt^' 
— 4i^ fyraot conqueror despises the enslaved Rajiilis, Kubobs, 
and people of India too much, ever to think of indemnifying 
them, even by the gift of a trophy of the independence of Eng- 
land. However, H is to be ^ped timt the god of nations, who ' 
has h^pbled the tyrants o^La^enball, and forced them to sett 
tbe^IpBlves as sfoves to the crown, #111 so brder events that the 
recfim.pf lu^a will be restored to {adia»' We beg of the com- 
to eqasnlt Sir Alexander Johnston, and to lot^ fitte' 
the ifTMltepjcie catalogue, in order to form kn idea of the records 
of Sdntib; Intiiftr. England has gnoraateed toindia the enjoy- 
ment of. the. ^w and constitutipo of India ;^MiTely that law and 
that eonstittttion ought to be ascertained and made known ; 



pergaiB»>|t wil M »' |te . t i aMiff H '^af IwrfM^ Wtw of 
— tbv ItiTiTt rf tiilff ’ ' ^|^'**[]**^»**'*>******-** ImuiQm '^itbaf'lgiloAMi’ 
of tridMIw iM«H» fl 

«Bd«ii4tetM 4o«iiff M by bn Bosttili MfK#i<> 

fiiid ,U jMie 9 #Ri 9 ^bl> grjfi|hwitu ohiotttrf^ wnald 4«iiWrMFbM 

be migbt inlnraieddK antf a 

llb^5.w^al»^ iw^ ' ! 

.Tbnitate nf Iba sarebWea, librariea* oettagas^iafld tefaoalawof 
«ve^).-|>oftiQS #( ^ Br^ab empin^ ■»» oeniitittilibnally , apropar 
snbjeot for agnuid jury to inveatigato ; it is, also^ eiiiiibjjeet. for 
gitwmorh oonnaoHofs, jodgia, blahoipa/ and otii^ gveatoflloafs 
of Btafot to*«xainine into, and torefrait bp<»a(; ea(Msdal}y io 
' those dcpondenciaS 'WbiehfOOQtioiM to be^riekedly depflved of 
their natwai rights to have a parliament ofjtbeir. own, ipore par* 
ticalarly in -India, which is deprhed of rights heeaose of ber 
great strength. 

The India House, and all it contains, is now crown property; 
therofore ^the musenm and library should immediately be te- 
nioved to the British Miiseiini, where alone they avHl ever be> 
oomeofany utility; all the manuscripts ahonid immediately be 
taken charge of, by the commissioners on the Public Records of 
the emiMre,and they should separate those documents which are 
of a public, from those whic^ are of a secret nature— those which 
are of a literary character, from those which are of a political de- 
scription; all the public Sianuscripts should be transferred to tiie 
British Museum, where they would be accessible to every perabn, 
availaUe to every useful purpose; they would throw ab iofei|Be 
degree of light upon tb^nctual condition of Asia, hut espe^ly 
upon that of Hindoatan ; the diwrios, reports, aorv^, Ite., of 
the civil and military oiBceri, who sorvd in India, contain vo- 
Itimos of the most useful and interesting information, and it is a 
great wrong to those ofSeers, to bury their manuscripts in. the 
cellars of,l<eadenhaU, where they tbemael!^ never can get ac- 
cess to then^except it smta the interest of the prevailing partyin 
soma hvaneh of tbo Home government Indta—fKat anoniilous 
fore^TQ military despotism I The India Oirehteba tto eondeaoend 
to gmnt to the royal family, the nobility, and tWgentry of their 
aC^iotauce^ tickets of odmissiou to see tlto tforiouties they 
stole from Tippop ; but the Museum is open only on Saturdays ; 
they, also, occasionally grant to some QermMt student, a vei^ 
limited access to Ori^tol inscriptiptia andinanuaeripfs, just as if 
tliey believed that each inscription indicated a bidden treasure ; 
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and 


but tbw «Qtife UbnaybriiiiMtod bo4kt;iiliiii,a«|iii, Itft., Md alt 
the alMieaeripU in the W l glli h eealed 

i4i^i;4ef»i7 penoe, «¥e»<a8uott their compaejrf^i^wa Indian 
ewveyon* report«n,eoaneallen, and fevemon i The^eenpany 
Icnowe that ^ ewn i««oidi^eQtitij&ihehie|8iy.4f ife<oNMHDinBea 
eenunttad. e^g^aieiil *theiMieple of kidia» aed^ifidnctdln people 
of Eflflindj In eoneeqaenoe of this imetedeefad of pa^dty, 
,the lad^tfottsois the very' worst ptaee'thr.thedepesiiiafdoea- 
r menls* erhieh either feeni their orij^al dataeter .or their age, 
■am at a pmety literaiy aatnre. The oerioiiiies)' books, and 
. nwnqsoripts in the India Hoose, are sebjeet entirely to the arbi- 
trary oaprieions will of the ehairfflao for tbe' time being; He is 
generally an ignorant Ohina oaptain, some mere inack-womi, 
who, by pedlaring and bucksterhig in retailing shoes andluuns* 
has earned enoogfa to become a eorrnpt deder fn stodc^and 
ships; or else the chair is filled byn jaundiced prejudiced Indian 
of the old regime, who considers himself versed in the art of 
governing the ignorant Hindoos, and able to keep them in sub- 
jection to the company forthe full space of seven hundred years; 
his grand sScret is to keep them in a state of profound tgno- 
-•ranoe»to effect this dettirabUt olyect, he knows that His abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude Europeans as much as possible from 
India, and above all things to stifle the press, the pulpit, and 
the bar; naturallynnongb, this monster seizes upon all records, 
and lodn up those which he does not destroy. It is only two 
years ago since a priodpal officer in the India House cohtnma- 
cionsly refused to prepare statements, required by the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; on the affairs of the East 
India company, and on the tumour it a commission to examine 
the records, those who h(td charge of tltem declared thati they 
would burn them rather than they would allow any pei^n to 
mtamine them. They yet ridicule the idea of the crown, or tho 
partiameut, being able to get from them any information which 
4be officers of the oompany are pleased to withhold. The 
softeers of the India House frequently totally tlelbat the 
eiders of psriiament hy^varlingr themselves of technicalities, 
;mtNl by ou&ing false and fraudulent' returns : the departments 
.^nder Mr. Mill, Mr. Melvlil, abd Mr.' Fisher all seem equally 
'alike obnoxtons to this heavy obarge. ' No honest man eitn de- 
- id^te maintain a system of secrecy. It is certain that the people 
ul the India House do throw' obstacles in the vray of literary 
meii^ who wish to consult jthe hterarjltreasttres which me de* 
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pokitirf thm, 1w l^lrar^ 

- fflttttciRsa iiHid ‘luM vixUetf*^ >riiN^ 

tt»u «r PttuiMv' hu 

ftarnisM it» ^OSwteiiitbj^ isH 

firttlBlr 

libmrto^%«ailwn; ift m;irt.*-ATebtVii^ itwayt 

iilder Ae^froTiDr toi*ltodrWb6»fMbf Fulton 

•nd^d^ereboB «Nul^ fe» wed, tM^^dted ; 

for,' Mine ^fereramedte are hi the haMt ^ plWMTViilg eritb equal 
care, the i>idef8 of their cHnei, th^ ctf’ tMr^evdiBarjr 
traiMaedo» }thdr‘M>{ddonBi>evir tteep’. AKrbffeliivwU 

can say What they bare* Of the libraries Bdropi; t iModly 
know ai^ whose eatalognes can be retied eni etteepdfl^those 
*of tile Meglabeceian, the Dresden, tbe Berlin, and the Oottingeo 
libraries, and none of them are rich in inanweiiptiB* vlhmie 
librarieiKbave no catalogues at all ; olbers bare eatalogoes of 
only parts of their stores ; tbe catalogues of others are -so care- 
lessly, ignorantly, and falsely made as to be worse tiuro ieoe ; 
and of one vast collectieo of manuscripts, ttfSs Ambrotian, no 
catalogue is permitted to be made ; this is in obcldieBea to tbe 
founders will ; what this immense oollectioD may possess, it is 
impossible to conjecture ; our utmost efforts should be used to 
have Ibis vast store-house of literature investigated with care, 
and to search tbe pijlilie repositories abroad for fresh materials. 
The Dresden catalogue fills more thao 60 folio vdomesrandthe 
Munich classed catalogues fills more than 180 volumes* All 
historical manuscripts which are obtained at the paUie axpeoM 
should be deposited sA the British Museum, for there alone they 
will be safe, and there alone will they become a public benefit. 
What we have got will 'not be secure until -placed and eata- 
logued there. Tbe regular clergy have the fislse^oedand the 
impudence to boast that they were tbe preservers of lewning. 
Sometimes where 1 expected nraofa, from the antiqaHy of a 
library, t iband notMiqf ; bat wherever 1 have met^with a man 
of genius 1 have always found biiia> eager for uaformation, and 
ready to. bornmunioaie- his own stores-' Ihe Frendi laaglied 
Ireartily at tiie viotien of a faithfil ebtlectibn lqr- an Italian 
priest. Bfy IkW and chief ol^ect is to oantiiiee the Board 
fully of the . negleeted, degraded, and nseless condition of 
the archives of our own oounfiy ; to inspire the Board bly 
mmpie to itttenqfll their sefortoalieb ; ' and to point nut the 
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iBosQi of its accoBiplMbineitt. > The bistarj^ of it a 

departniMBt of WiU^ at 7 i||<tmeoHifatflcl |-^i^!|^^^ iooj^ 
boi!MB^btci!^Hefoeoi^tioo.of’«m ' V . V 

^ In^napej botb tbo^igoiieril and local aroltitM aw^iii"^''COiMli- 
*M*R» .,’K^wh enabI*''^^t^iB'l(odpert tor retoni pti|(dsb/ai»<i^w,ei]p to 
qoofiaia. At JlonOf lbobfey^ot are divided ioto i^te jMtiMM 
*b<i|«qfHKll<f>^itodividuid figbit, sach aif acta, Wistntoiefltt, iib^s, 
ngitioEi, ^eoa^Bdn,' dte. At Vesiee, galteiy after gaUerjr, 
hail afti^ ba]i,«baad>w aftairebai»ber> atoiy apoirttoiyi are fail, 
yet t|w aoudleat paper can apon tbe uataot be fouod from the 
year^liitB, tbere is a eonaected aeries of records of ail depart- 
meots of tbe State, conUsaeddowa to- tbe preseat time, without 
au interyai: by. a praotioe of VeaetiaD. diplomacy, tbeir ambas- 
sadors reported on the conotries in which they had resided* At 
Flmrenee, the archives of State are divided into tbsee depart- 
ments, RepubHean, Medician, and Modern; the first only are 
aceessible ; these are published as much as the priests would 
penait ; here many a massacre was schemed, and to this place 
many a plot may be traced ; as these archives are known- to 
eontun the proofs of infinite crimes, the utmost caution mustte 
used, jest you. rouse tbe jealousy of the Italian priests; then 
adieu to farther discoveries. The sepulchral damp and chill of 
the LuHontian library is insupportable* In Naples, Justice ex- 
copted, every thing is easily accessjj^le. In Germany, the ar- 
chives of -each State are kept in its chief city; some lie in 
disgraceful disorder. At Vienna, you Aeet with affected com- 
pliances, but real obstacles ; but none as to ancient documents ; 
in enquiries after modern docamenis, with a government so sus- 
picious, it is best to limit queries to defined subjects : harmless 
enquiries and researches, into lustory cause persons to be treated 
as ^nes. The archives of Hanover are shut against all en- 
trance, to natives as to strangers ; t;be librarian is instructed to 
r^dy^to every question by .sayipg^l do not. know: as at Rome, 
h^O'is a stndious concealment, but accompanied with evident 
mackl of fear and falsehood^' those who are conversant with ar- 
.eh}gai;.bnow well their iqoUves,. In Hungary, even still more 
difitibQ if -requisite than at' Vienna; on the subject of padia- 
niMriUv tbe utmost caution is weeded, for the libertiesof Hungqyy 
aM|4n'tfae Austrian as gall and wormwood, aud she has already 
snp|hhs*ud some historical works on the Hungarian constitution. 
Of the Bohemian parliaments nothing remains but tbe shadow, 
whiebds preserved to darken thelwid.. ^ Peqmark, the royal ' 
library is a vast magazine of learning* raked together for little 



md Liiretrie$. 4g|. 

pw]^ ; up 4ite ftdm of i0k 

stood upod piioSt foe oto .•topw«d»>idJt|te itt'iMif^ HUtd 
dost, iMsrpyWf i|| 0 |e 6 |«f 9 tou^i$ i«itd#’«od>i(m«Ai»ti«^^ 
it b eV^f^uoemOf/ ^to«deiu.1^isii^V«t 

th^ Sw^s„bjiv« ^i$toly oMo,#.jCoU!M^o of thoir soMiditt'lvflto 
in m«puscrlipt, Atoeti»^^ to IPtoe iMndM^^ for poblkn- 

tioD. 1 was very catotol I poogbl to se» tbp atolilves of 
Rufoia, oordo I .Wto uDty 4t>i^ ofdiMtoooaditoMi; indeed, 
Russia is a ceontry, where a tfa*el)er aboaldiiseddia eyee a^ 
ears constontiy. ( £>* he>iaay see and. hear atma^ ibiog*,) hot 
his tongue sglduto* nod l^is pen itover; tat, aialto to thp 
rant of this landl look like P-spell, and to the knowings like a 
book, both boding ill ; to this caution I solely attribnto 
usual and uniform civilities aod»fodlidet I received from tito ‘ 

vernment officers in travelling, and in visiting^ every pobtteiid 
private object worthy my notice; however, there ato ambag^' 
the nobles of Russia, some who bave^ been great and jndfoioitt ' 
collectors and preservers o( learning. . • . . * 

It is evident to every person, that as long as the fneonto 'dr 
British India remain in the custody of a body of mercenary jbbi ' 
bers in India stock, they will continue to be, as inaccessible to' ' 
the public as if they were demsited in the. Vatican, also thatthis 
would not be the case if they were placed under the disin- 
terested custody of any body of honest men, and removed to ’ 
any public national record office. At present, the Gonrt of Bi- 
rcctors have a rule to refuse to impart any infosmation contained 
in the documents at. the India House, unless tpedalgioiindbafe' 
shewn for violating this standing order of the Hoaso; bot even 
when the Court of Directors arc satisfied,’ tbit their rule mwt' 
^e violated in any particniar instance, and when they conde- 
scend to grant an applicant, their permission to inspeet any^do^ 
cument for a specific purpose, yet there, rematos the extinnfo' 
difficolty. pf jtoiog obligato specify tbet exact doenment add 
paragraph required to.be, ifit|)ected ; thii^obstoele of itself nekfly 
amounts to a fiut denial,/)^ without some,other'efaaanelrexisto, 
by which iho applicimt c(|n obti.ia cettotoiafoKmatictn boneenr- 
iiig tlfo .title, date, f^Q., of each (.oempeut he nqtnres, he cannot 
inspect it. , ,, j. 

In^lndia, from time to time, severe threats ato promnlgatod 
against officers, copyists# &c., who pretufoa4o reipkf Hie secreto' 
of the offices in which tlley are employed. We hope that every 
^literary society in each colony, will immediately apply to the 
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P A Wij 'gww meBt for timpy qt the tfie Con^ 

iwiMkHutwi Aft PoUle^JUwetiib of the kiagdom \ Aft tibniiy ht 
AAfMth. bat received e capy ef the Boei^ji pftbliodtoiM/ead 
aiwiMy Ibelibmrifte «tCplo«ibft, Sydney, end HohftAfdtyiheve 
asgeed e|eun.ftetfe^.ftt Arhioetb eod Lwbeeh, ipileit'eftBry 
BiMbb fttlMiy i* 'Ift^be breaded as e Lid>berland< 

' **0» Mdl dv Moe, tartrtMt U»m wl»t a debt 
' They ««c Oeir oeeiMm, aod mtkc Uwa avaw 
T» pay it, bj'tnMmittinK dom eetlie 4 
* TbMaaaoiad rights to wMcbtbemalvea were bonk’*' 

THE COMPANY’S ORDERS SPSSIB. 

Setract of a letter from the Conft tf Directors to the Oovemot 
Oetiist tin Cftunejl / dated, LeadenhaU, 94tA Bept, IdStS. 
Pwagrraph 10. The reduction In the quantity of qifteie im- 
ported into Calcutta, increases the reluctance which we always 
feel in ordering consignments of bullion from India to England, 
for the supply of our Home treasury ; such directions are only 
given when our expenditure for the political department, in ad- 
didoa to our other expenditure, exceeds the sum which can be 
realized Arough our commercial imports. 

SO. Omatingenmes must be expected occasionally to arise, in 
which it ia indispensible that we shduld obtain funds from India 
through other channels than that of 'Commerce. We are of 
opinion, that under present circumstances there would be no 
valid objection to pur obtaining some supply of ballion by the 
reedpt of cash into our treasury in London for bills u|>on the 
•evend local governments ; and Aat tlie effect of onr demands 
upon India would, be Aereby rendered less prejudicial ; fbr, al- 
Aough it 'might at first view appear to Ite of little consequence 
wheAer bullion be drawn lirom India, or arrested here on’ 
its way to India, there ep^tears to ns to be this important dis- 
AteAm, that, in the CcHrmar case, bullion may be suddenly and 
fiereibly abstracted from Ac circulation, causing a general de> 

, Amgement of all commlreial dealings; whereas, in the latter 
''ante, that deraug^eot is avoided, and bullion is diverted iuto 
' ftiar ireusttty, great part of wbiA, if forwarded^ might probably 
never have caused any addition in the eirculatiom. Upon this 
peit of Aft auhl^> >t % no less curious than important, Aat, 
from ft atateasent which we have cau^pd to be prepared from 
the official returns of your government/, it appears, that in the 
10 years, from 1814- ift to 1823-2.1, the aggregateofliicial valueof 




lion ttitiVM k 

ti. W« itoli ttMm cf 

OM* gnukt/in oikl^ilntyOti to iMfiwto to atokilMmi; 

We will tow edifWt to the ml^ «f the ytotobuito ef 


one cioie of rnpeei, w^ieh 70a www ordered, bj rwdUpetob. 
dated the l4tb o^f f’ebraiity, tSST, to Mttd on ItoeUpi ‘Ot the 


present aeaton for the nae of the Home Teeaaaij. 

24t. InttototoMSae, y9« *toeiyed ouroideti fh|^ ^ 
dficaUydireotedyoa to raise Ijetween one and a hwtodlwo 
cfpres of rupees. ‘ ^ 

US. In your letter to ns, dated I6th Novetther, I8t»; ^ 
stated the probability of your toingetmUed to itte*t#MMe 
from us,eTen though they might extend to two etoresof ngMto*^^ 
even though you would be called upon to pay d«0d7iUdfnpeee' 


for prize money. 

244. On the 11th of January, 1827, you again addressed toy 
and stated, in reference to the distress of the mtocaatile inito 
tests, which you had determined to relieve, that yen deemed 
yonrselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to meet .oar 
wishes upon the subject of Vemitlance, without having had in« 
course to a new loan ; aflding the expression, of yoar Ik^ '*,to 
be able to meet every demand, without mahing any matoiial 
change in the terms on which our credit istow estaldbtodii’*> 

248. In forwarding to»us the sketch estioMtes for 182T^KI, 
you expre^ doubU of your ability to nuset our denumd for a 
crore ; which doubts were materially strongthetiad tty thepoat- 
, script to your dispatch, referring ns to a note of Htit’HoU ||fae> ^ 
keuzie, which you had received from the Goveriiov>QeikeillI» ' 
then up the country ; in which, Mr. Maidrenzie «^ed a variety 
of con^eiations opposed (0 a compliance with our instruetioili. 

US. W|are much surprised at thetrananikMtonofthat.daefr'; 
roent jh) you, toacoompabied by any ei^simaio»orihaoftoi»nor 
our Govetnor-Geitotal, Whose seotinmito^tototojtton' fbcto^b 

^ sb^d toave beewdesU»ji%«f 

jceiving upon sb ifopoftodt a sutlect ,.We eoadade, hoWiwer. 
that If r. Maehbnkieytibte must to pfon to e|fpmm the views 
of tfae Ofovenibr^jlmaerhl ; more es^(dsd|^ ae the AteedonMM 
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Qrdtn/cr §f0eie* 

a( tb 9 eonmimicatioB Kr» sipcb m w«.|hoQld be 
exfieot onijr the faighett t^wthotity. 

Jpil (t » {filmed ^ «i)d by Mfr. a(tftH4e1{e«me,.th«t 
wjptn ^r wrden'werai^^ coiild obt have «6Btbb^«t)|4 
im I 0^ the douiom ef yo^goTerament f end it h iId^ii^ 

tigaaUytrue ^lift we ex]wrieece ebnsiderawe d^ippoiiitai^t . 
at the ^^jM^tiTeljr snqiill amoantoftbe redoefiopi oftapea- 
'di,taM,Wj|i^ ypa have' effected' ^nee the temiiiiation of the. 
IMnaa^ N^^arthbless, you trill have perceived, by onf dis> 
da^ ibe HCb of July, 1627, that we were folly impreased 
uofovoutoble nature of your flnaocial proapeets ; whilct 
the^ftet oftour having so early as June, 1886, instructed you to 
raise for our purposes an eiftraordinaQr supply^ by way of 
loan, Bufloieutly evinces that so fhr from not contemplating 
the state of your finances, it was because we contemplated it, 
and because we foresaw your inability, without a new loan, to 
meet our demands, that these orders were given. 

281. You, indeed, differing from us ta the view which we 
1^ taken ef your means, determined not to resort to the money- 
market, thinking that you could meet our demand without doing 
BO. It was, therefore, on 'your part, and not on ours, that an 
incorrect view of your finances was taken, and a want of proper 
forecast with respect to the demands of the public service 
manifested. 

252. The extent of the mistakes iifto which you fell upon this 
point, and their effects, would have been much more apparent 
but for the loans from Sci^iah and Puteolah. which were not 
contemplated, either by Us when the orders of Idth'June, 1826, 
directing you to raise mouey by fresh loans, were issued, or by 
you, BO (hr as we are informed, when obbdienoe to thesb ohlers 
was deemed by’ you to be unnecessary. 

. 258. But, it is also suggested in your diqiateb, and in the 
'p^pUr accompanying it, that, in issuing 6iir ordefs’forthe re- 
raitUniso, we could not have 'cdbtemplated' the state tb which 
thtt mopey-Jnarket bad beuB reduced by your drains upon -it. 
j^T we could admit that ttid:^«ratbm8 of tbb govemfnent were 
Ur be centrolled andimpbd^ frbm the mere apprebeosions of 
fh^^jMyiog'tnjerious to individual interests, it would riilf ' be 
to satisfy ns that ad’a^^^Ual Ibatr of a cmre of fu- 
IpiM Wtroid bairn occasioned sidy sCirious injury fo the 'Witthm-* 
fleetly aWafebf'tlie lai^ amount of iboitey 
fbur years ; buti^it dught to be recdl- 
ketoiiC ibtdiik^ly ibree eroris bf tiliat amnutit have beim «tcdwa 




by yio"^ m whl^^ 

b yilie. of roow >Jr;; Ibia.^ 

1|%arppfUop.^,tbo fp^t.ao nicfd'.yrfiie^Jlu^l^ 

0B ttie$pot'^{i4‘|^|tT«,jb»d,’the efTe^ of.eoQB|»)i!f^iyir1w,]|)]^^ 
vfn»^ luid pt Wit^ . reit^Wc^ of fiilH 

•eriinnff (0 tb#,^ 9 fCfW«i|i^t looni Wetb^olt also 
of tbe ioterfst of fnoney on loan to na aot oxtoO^^o t^o 
pu cent., ev<« dnrio; tbo. wfujv alfoi^ pmomptiye ai^^iso 
a^inst the ftoctrino with which you f fe, io.anxio^ ^ fa ii ^ s 
IIS, that we cannot borrow what we i^nt withoqi bjoileaiiy 
trenching; on coinincrcial capital ; ibd althongb jn>n i^tir osji in 
support of that docUloe* to the serious distress, of ^^Ofcadtile 

inteiosts, which you were lately induced to ielieire^ yei it 
Appears to us that that distress^ or. rather the sMreity pCpiom^ 
which occasioned it, was caused by a panic or want .of 
dence, sunilar to that which prevailed here at the doj^ of ltiiSO, 
and which was justly attributed, not to the demands of the ^- 
vernment, but to the excess of speculation which preriiiWwtth 
you, as in Europe, over the sobriety which should he the rating 
principleof all commercial dealings. \ ' 

254 . We obMrve, with coosiderablo surprise, that yon hftve 
still veiy inaccurate notions of the nature and object of the te- 
mittaoce required by us, qihich yon notice as if it were merely 
required in aid of our^cohmiercial funds. You say ‘^The'^mo- 
ment is very unfavourable for payment of apy part of the accu>. 
mulcted debt to commerce and, you express a hope, With 
a little indulgence in the time and manner of repayment, to 
provide a fund for thqhntire though gradual liqnidaUph of the 
long account against ns in the commercial departinehi'* 

266 . Mr. Holt Mackenxie goes eved ft^her; and'feuggests, 
that the c^ignmenl of bullion to os from tjudia wohld n^se the 
popular cty, “ that we bad looked merely to comaiW^al 
divideoll* .. 

264,. 4 mirely most ^ nnnecssary for ^ in noticing thif ex» 
tta-otfeial and gratm^us assumptipn,.fo apprii!B you that this 
subject does not . relaip to the divide^j_^lii^,^'by ^be W of 
the63.GM, ®®» upiijr'abl^'nut »«- 

qeiptf in to nji territg^al'«^|>')iil^i^',j^^gm. The 

t^ras^y for o^r i^idhing the Wmittece in qnmtleq was pufoly 
.ppthifal, and in ho degree commercial. ,^’iO«W fsilora jfo com- 
ply with onr r^quijjltion wonM hfye hibetWd, pot the payment 
of the dividend, but our ability to meet the ^litlcal demands 
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W(i ipaWi^y dejwssiito j^ » 


nitemiy .for an (9 jorliameirt 

^iifoeting t^jaifL#^^4^cfonei^;^f ocur l|^i^ y$fid 



ipfo^ gnfoifoa 1 |) 90 ^ v^.fBpaatf. I» pot eta^foijt^e^ itlie 
ta^lfoii^t Wd /^aniercial bnA^her. Qur readfoat^fo ,^)(e 
tilie cofoineree of foa compw; available to the temponui^^anipjU 
npee and jpennanant beneiit of the territq^ has b^ep ijuuufoitM 
in the allotnent of 4 , 764 , 90 ^., bat of oor surplus cbpiaiei^al 
prolitq^ in liquidation of territorial debty and our allq^ii^ a 
balanea of 3<312, 60.41.4 to remain dqe from the ter^torhU to the 
eeininerdal liraneh of our affairs. There is, therefore, A, 9 ttiie 
le^ ginnnd for any insinuation that we have been to 

inebnYenfonee the administration of the ^vernment of India 
for the advanta^ of the company in En^and in its commereial 
crype^ty. 

960. Mr.. Holt Maclcenrde renews the suggestion which 
has been repeatedly offered by you and your accoantant> 
generai—ttbat we .would have recourse to the money-market in 
England. We again apprize you, ib the most unqualified man*, 
ner, of our determination npt to eetertaki this proposition ;^4p)d 
we cuinot too earnestly impress upon you the absolute necessity 
of providing for all the terntorial expenditure of India etteln- 
sively by Indian means. , 

900. Since the foregoinj^ paragraphs Were prepared, we have 
leceivad your dispatch, announcing the consignment to Wi ef 
bnllfon, fo.the , invoice value of 66). lacks of fupeqs^ all of which , 
has .already been received. . . . 

981. ’’We need scarcely addt^^.iipress}^ of bn^eiitire appro- . 
baffonofyonr having thwlhri^fod in ob^ienM to oiir‘ orders. 

■ ' We are yott'r affblti^Eiit^'llriends, W. Astni^ .5^'‘Co‘., 

'^ha satns advanced to ihhmfohinU! of i^afoutfoin I ' ' 

aiilfontdd'fo 1.490,000 rupeest''''^ 

ThWIce ihorceau bds ifot)»en laf& 

by some melfii^oYotbei'~ti 'l^&'hi^^W|p^Wl''^ 
the ' It speaks for ftSelMo pIalifiy, ^bt'ltli^di'h'b'eb^^ 
ment^lirtil^er. Twenty-foer genttemed in l^toden^lt, 
and vflHfo'bhtHb India for oie.t^Tbrihi^HlllfoB oUpfo^te 
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On lik «/ 0t' 

h» 'MBt=«##«B'iiini» * mml m 

lodift doea not produea ntailina, i^ ■l[ipd«i|!|'# 

Arfmate iftc^tfiipn wH rit' aflitt iStloii^ ii‘fi#h*4o pkjf 

dfiidliwdii tdiicT tjhdjM^^'proprieton «l0<^^t]|^'ijid «• 
Hitfr n«rll%ij^a^l0 ' vamn .M«t^ |^if ’ ’ ■•''' , 

IhU to that Ihe onto of 

not %ii)^ 

to (nil that MM« |!»r(if>mfbr of ato^ or aa»tiii{Ma of pKrlliK' 
moBt will call upon either parliaffleot to oicjof It to 
Mr. M&vlcei^’a'Vei^iatetfiglbli^ bini to t)>e 'piroiiii^^vW 
eonnta anffiteiently for the ebnie which thOy teaped Iq^^ibirir 
moat talented aarnint, in their neetinfa about the "ib^wal of 
their charteii or coniniiaaioo for privateerings ott the lidRiela of 
the fndiea. 

£vente have aafitlled every peraon, that BTr. Macheniie^a; 
mere apprehensions of the operation of the oompany {torfofH^ 
a million in Calcutta and rmitting it in apede to Lbifdcfo %ala 
well founded, for it baa moat materially contributed towards oe^ 
carioning the moatdiaastrons evils to the community Of Catbh^' 
Every foreign State baa recoorseto the moaey>miflfot Ih .ffog- 
land, but the Directora will not entortain tbia propoitti^. 
Why not ! Can they asaign any honest reason for tbOir deter- 
mination f Will they now dare aay that tbdr Commordal Bivf- 
dend, is a part Of the territo^al expenditure of India, to be pitH 
Tided for exelusively by Indian means 1 If they dp, then the 
whole world will reply, 'that Indian means are nnjifot nieane>^ 
even their own chief proprietor protested that he would npt 
receive a dividend nqjusfly wrung from the people of tndki. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF INDIGO IN BBNOAL 
• (Ftom a recant Mmoretndum of tho Board ^ Caiiirof. J 

In the discnssioos which have arisen respcoting .thf,iet|le- 
menl of thp dispntos betwMtt the indigo plMtp]r|,lhO ryotStiniat 
the xemi^n, too mu^etress has been t^defoetive 

natute of tlm tenoree pnev^ling in the provincito nf ^1^ 

tennres aie suflleientty dmple ; but they^arp ii|e- 

acribed m tito regohM^t which profcea to^pm- tpallpari^ 
inlMfgitod, the foU fnjeynfont of t|ie^'.]|MN^pe^t|^ ^ 

alimboMer of a yillage, himself n ryi^, {mppl ho diN^xMiand 
~T! — rr — r — . . .. . m i... . . n . . .n , , i ,i ^,1 1. , , 

V Wa otobteotrM.Uyoaidiaflaat eiaiitafiddMaon^riy.aasAiiaaitor 
bat also s^ 's inui.dr Idihiijt. 


'4te (hiHXt of Indigo in Bengal. 

M Iti^ng M be for tllelr I«^s 

the Tevenne wbi(^ the xefl^ndar, dtber 
«r by the castomary rates ^ the village, is entiHe^* ^^sod. 
The village pra^viQtbr ^wever* i^m|[||irad io t^ pub- 
lic regnlatibas as the teoiuit^Qf the zeminilsi:./ It if troej tbi^t 
the regulatic^ not Wctfoa the dispossossibii Ibe jiere' 

ditary tepantii^/Dnle^ it shall be clearly, pravecf that i^oeeu- 
l^ts Had fiii^lreited jfheir tenures by faitibg to defray, theit re> 
Spfbtive sharas oifthe laDd>tax,ia jibe same manner ia'vhicHtite 
zei^lndar is liable to lose bis tenole by a fiiUive to '^sbhargb the 
revenue permanently assessed on the entire zeminbarry. 

The advantage eiyoyed by the zemindar, under the perpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises t^om its having Ibeen fixed in 
money. The village proprietors sometimes enjoyed that ad- 
vantage also ; but the demands of the zemindars are generally 
regula^d by the state of the crops ; in other words, by ^e abi- 
lity of thb ryots to satisfy those demands. It cannot, therefore, 
be just, matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with their imme- 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of thepen, had been converted 
h'om collectors and receivers-general cf revenue, into the unde- 
fined, and, indeed, qndefinable condition of proprietors of all 
the lands over which they had previously exercised revenue con- 
trol. It was anticipated that the courts of justice would be 
able to hear, and determine all qnestipns between landlord and 
tenant, on the supposition that the parties interested would be 
at no loss to establish the particular usage under which thediics 
of government had been annually determined. But, unhappily 
for the great mass of the hereditafy occupants of lands, the 
transfer of proprietary rights to the zemindars carried along with 
it the entire control of the village agency, upon Which, the vil- 
ia|^ landholders mainly depended for the systematic record and 
eventual proof of those usages, which formed a limit to the de- 
mand of the govennment antpeedentiy to the {mrmanent settle- 
ment, and consequenily. to that of the . zenindata, to whbm 
govafaffieot rightsJhad beeo transferred. ^ 

.‘./l^ese remarks may, in some degree, explain the difikntUy 
arises from the interferapee of a third party in a^;parM*’ 
'^b^r.af^le of produce, aneb as indigp ^and opiqnu. . 

RyotAei lubda been assessed with their relative |«opmrtW of .the 
money. assessment, which declared in nhfi, to bp the.-per- 
p^aal fimipertbe demand of gpvernme]}t on the zeffl>Ddira,'tho 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who cultivate 



On (Ae ^ ^ 

the ed^lttt (&clpriin(’<t^^ fciefl' mb^^,,(^ tile 
Qf the ^niM a6i»p IB Om; i|<| 

coDnet^ of _lb« leod.wvwme. Bnt, etm thi 

vaiioal^^ tl^ i»|iue of the ' CFOpa/Iji ^vst be eit- 
liottreiB of diispQt^ end|{tii^S(pi ^^iU^^^^ 
the eoaMM^oeoee of eterjr improTmeot, wl^. the ‘4»Ibvftt|»is: 
owy be onehi^ totbeke, eiU^ at the s^g^iqb, or zrUhj‘ihi« 
nooey which Uiey may tec^iye ftom the inimuhieturiBg 
lists. In other icbms^ the ca{Hta|i^ e^d the jEehdudars 
may combine to force a peeoliar ealbvation qpop' the ii^iybts, 
at rates which may disappoint the just expeetatidOs^ of. 
the oultivatcyrs, aud, eootraiy to the usage which reserved 
to them, in all cases, the seleetion of the crop. The chh- 
sid^ration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not' destroyed, is very im- 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industiious 
ryots who continue to hold the same flelda which iheir ances- 
tors cultivated, as tho indisputable proprietors.. The loctd euj? 
tivators are well qualified to determine, wfth precisiop,. ^e 
capabilities of the soil to produce a particular crop. It iS, in- 
deed, the universal pnictico of the Indian governments, and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 
qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities which the cultivators 
may possess for carrying thdir produce to a favourable market. 
In the article of indigo, it would be necessary to consider only 
the productive powers of the soil, because the convenience or 
expense of finding markets for it, would rest with the manu- 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material. U 
might, therefore, greatly 'facilitate the quiet and friendly inter- 
course of all parties interested in the growth of plants, -yhich 
undergo a process of manufacture, requiring capital and.,.kkili* 
^0 require that, before any engagements or contracts are 
into' between (he cultivators and the manufaoter^, the'zbnlfn- 
dar sb'duhf' fix, in money,, the rent which he expects to draw 
firom'tba appropriate to the particular b'rd^’ Thttejsitep, 
and that a very importkt^'Oiie, would 1>e i^ined'iu\|fifiihnfyibg 
the ieiioro'; tbiftis, thb'^i^glit of inieiferefich' o^M|lar( of ibe 
teniliidaf. ;Tbe refii|»i bf the xemlndar^^ aCiEi^ bVa r^on- 
ahle money' rent, wbulfi/hi alt pr^biiilyrfibltr tbif iybls hKtm 
foeeiving advatieei fofr ibe cultivation of ‘brops wbfch the latter 
eould enjoy no seenrity* Of ' benefltting ti^m ; ahd'ibO propchod 
ariaogemeiit Would be likely i6.10udi|;d abcttciffecliiig thib 



^8 On'l^ Cuiiivi^^on «f Indigo in JHengat. 

of hUla^s w long bI be ^|OTides for t^eir eol0^1dn>f^id |Mi]f8 
the lerenue W^ich the ne^dar, either hjir,ej^nm,||ibE|en^nt;. 
or by the costbihary rates oftbe village, is eibtitieC 
irbe village propriofbr U, however, only. reM|j|iiaed in the (pub- 
lic regnlatiods m tj^e t^nt of tlie zemii^ar. It i| trae^ tbat 
the fegid&tions do 09I 'saneitoD the di$pbssessio,ofo^ the Ws' 
d]|taiy tenantry, ohlesB It shall be deafly proved that theoeeu- 
bad ftnfeite^ their tenures by failing to defray their re- 
tij^ji^tive shares of ue 1aod-taz,.in the same manner in which the 
zehiihdar k liable to lose his tenure by a failorei to discharge the 
'.revenue permanently asMssed on the entire ssemindarry. 

l*he advantage enjoyed hy'the zemindar, under the perpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises from its having Wn fixed in 
money. The village proprieton sometimes enjoyed that ad- 
vantage also ; but the demands of the zemindars are generhlly 
regulated hy the state of the crops; in other words, by the abi- 
lity of the ryots to satisfy those deniauds. It cannot, therefore, 
be just matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with their imme- 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of the^pen, had been converted 
fi^m collectors and recetvers-general cf revenue, into the unde- 
fined, and, indeed, undefinablo condition of proprietors of all 
the lands over which they had previously exercised revenue con- 
trol. It was anticipated that the courts of justice would be 
able to hear and determine all qneslipns between landlord'and 
tenant, on tfao supposition that the parties interested would be 
at no toss to establish the particular usage under which the dues 
of government had been ahnoally determined. But, nnhappily 
for the great mass of the hereditafy occupants of land^, the 
transfer of proprietary rights, to ihp zentindars carried along with 
it the entire control of llie village agency, upon which the vil- 
la^ landholders mainly depended for the systeniatic record and 
e^mntual proof of those usages, which formed ..a limit to the de- 
fend of the government .nnteoedently to the permanent settle- 
HbMt', and consequently to that, of Ibe zemindars, to wbnin 
.^'<a gb^^ameat rights Jhad l^en Itanafwred. 

mmarks may, in some dj^yee, explain the diffieuliy 
^^^^rises from the interfene^c^ ofe third party in afry '|i|^rti- 
1e^r .atttple of produce, siich .as ind^p and ppiam. Hkd die 
.Ry0tt| |aads been assessed wltli jtbeir jrelative propoirtioa ef 4 lie 
«<Hicry assessment, which .wi^- declamd in 1183 , to be tbciper- 
^:ttial limit of the demand of jio^rnme^t <m the zemindairs. the 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who culitti^te 
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Ute in^fo 

the aiijVetit **>®®** ibe jh^M. 

<iftfe'^9ler,«»^t^^)irid/oi»n ia.j^he !^' 

eott^^oo or tbc) laod .meime. Bnt, M. ae; ^n^ t^a 

zeu^oc^ yariMi<#% the nz^ of the be )i^> 

pee^ ’ijhif^ a eopstant KoomioT lUspste apd .iWj^ajS^^i^4 
the of ea^ improvement, tl^ eali^a^„ 

may Ibe 'enaini^ to make, i^ither at the aii|rgeaitoo, or wUh ^ 
mooey whie^ they may r^ive ftom the ,ma|Dafietiirip|f etipltf-. 
lists, Ip other eases, Ae caj^talisto anijiithp ?mmiui^n 
may combine to foree^ a peculiar enltiTatioO upoo the r^ts, 
at rates which may disappoiot the, just expectations. 
the cultivate, and. contrary to the osaire which re^rved 
to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The o6n- 
sideration' of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very im-. 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industriomi, 
ryots who continue to hold the same fields which their anees- 
tors cultivated, as the indisputable proprietors. The lo<^ odl- 
tivators are well qualified to determine, with precision, l^e 
capabilities of the soil to produce a particulsir crop. ' It'is, wr 
deed, the universal practice of the ludian governments,' and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 
qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities which the cultivators 
may possess for carrying thdir produce to a favourable markpt. 
In the article of indigo, it would be necessary to consider only 
the productive powers of the soil, because the convenience or 
expense of finding markets for it, would rest with the manu- 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material. U 
might, therefore, greatly facilitate the quiet and friendly inter- 
course of ail parties interested in the growth of plants, w^eh 
undp'rgo a proem of manufacture, requiring capitol^kuil kkilt, 
^0 require tfaat^ before any engagements or contracts ate eiat^d 
into' between the liihltivators and the manufkbtttrers, Uie zbrnld^ 
dar shbuld ifx,'id’8ioney, the rent which he bkpccts tb'etraw' 
from thh land aiiptopriated to tie partic£^ar brby. ' ,l^hmi a 
and i^t a very impbrt^t Bhfi,;‘would 
the tenure';', thidis, (be rigbl^f iDleifhK^e .drililili’^ari; of the 
zen^t^r..^4:1r!ie of the^minda^'^c^^ of a'^rensda- 
ahie 4diie;^i^dt, wpnld,in all lydts from 

reeeivtai^'advbntei tor thebultivktioD o^^'^ps ipijch this tatter 
could enjoy ho security br 'beneflttiqg frihn; rntd the proposed 
armngeliebl wootdf hh likely to. lead fd h hotter fecting Ihi^ 



4M MtHgai. 

now exbte JNUrew ^ <irtMyi»»w ^ yly «P 

botboqpilfy iatMMtod in -tfMi-oueeeu of ^^andorliriM^# iod 
indaee the latter tonil;n<d |te enUtvatem 
feioMoneoittingoaewi. 

Oil tho Sdth of Novonliar* 1S39, Bfr. Cbarloa tN 

ODBuaiaidinMr of pvowio «nl oireuit in tbo 0ao^ ^iaioit t>f 
Bongntr-atitl^ IlMttlw ryota who enltirate indigo. afOiSaoo- 
inH} ttwd^ >tes»te, who liva fiom band .to. month, tf .tb^r 
eid^dlOfOr tb^ aliildraa an to bo matriod, or thej hare nnj 
o^bHj^^imespeetod domand on thoir.fioanoea» tnpnoy miwtbo i»d. 
The nowly oat^liabed mannfbetarer deab ont hh evh with a 
saady band, and the lyote eoms under adranoet to moreiiMto- 
riea than one, for the aame land. . Under the eziatiog atate of 
the law, the mag^atrato cannot interfere in any diapntea which 
niay tidce place between the rival partiea who have made ad* 
vanoea, until the crop ia on the ground ; but the (Saturbance 
genendly takea place at the aowing aeaaon. The piantera are 
in the habit of marking ail their landa annually. One planter 
wild, mark, and the other efiaee it immediately. The object ia 
to aow the landa ; both partiea aend tjieir people to do to, and 
t^ iyot atanda an idle and unconcern^ apectator of the coo- 
ffite which uaually oceura. 

In aeeking for remediea for the evils produced by the compe- 
tiUon of ^ Indigo manuGacturera, to poasett.tbemaelvea of the 
eropa of theiyota; Mr. Leyceater^ the senior member of the 
audder adawlut, obaerved, that the grekt difficulty was aaaumed 
from the ezoeaaive poverty of the tenant, and the efceaetee 
weofth calculated to be made out of the produce of bis labour ; 
thia, be conaidered to be a very nnnidural state of uffaits, and 
not paralleled in any other wtiele of produce ; and which, be 
enppMea, mutt remedy itself by. relieving the poverty of the 
j^iQftf'tbroagb a reduction in the proBt of tbe. indigo planter t 
pnd U might he calculated tfaat tbe ryot would be .actuated by 
Jme atlmulua of interest to fhlftl ..bis eootraei*. That, in 
^hg to secure the just rights of indigo piantera, the. htet, that 
Jthare pro two partiea eoncef^,; 0 ^bt.not to be loat sight of. 
}l^eowi|ticpsimpoBe<i af^/tjto.4iyote ate such thatporeo- 
oesmMe person, proposing to act an lonest pari,, wMtid..onter into ; 
j||m%appeared to be oonrittkitei that^^governineatvfoald 
be'^lefj^atiag for one class a^the e«penM ^another; and that, 
foom natoral canses, such a ayratem of legislation moat prove |n- 
eipcmtive and iheifectual : auifo seemed to be the rule, imposing 
a heavy penalty on a failure of contract, ilivolvingno imputation 



^ 1 ^ tofetifet'mtem/' " '' •; ’ ' ' ' "'■ 

'*9r^^'t^nibisniaiiSib«rtiieMl^drt6eiSotfdlr'A^kWfQfd^^ 

(he 1ii%o nknefithtfitim to obtoM 

He b^ had wn^ha'dj^itbdtties er toeh^dMlA'^ndb^^ 

' evils White'he held the olffto drjiidg^ add Ma|^di^'ofWai9^. 
llie'ihbst daring breaches bfthe ^eaee trm 'd6fildit(ted'!l#.i^ 
fhtih i»!‘ihd'p6li^'oWieeT8;MbdeVeti 

districts cultivated with indigo. Id*dlitifrddliiiSt#af‘dliif]^‘ 
ithdlathbrKy/largditodies of armed ni^'Hirb’^aVeth^y mtot- 
'’&] tiled', foir'(^‘exptoM|inriiMe of taWh^'er retii^hag/'toi^ 
'^^ssesiSbd'’bf1ahda'br 'erbps. ‘-Yioiebt (dhray^, dr rd|^ialllir 
'^'piiehed WsHids driitbd, '^tended with ^Mobdshted' aiid'^'lidmlKside. 

poVtciPdsilablisbmdnfe are carrapted,%nd11to''liatodaM 'lie 
' said toba^d tUd' idy of the ptanterv; Bhrepaidldi Hvi&irti, lo 
' secuto’ tibeir 'good ' He folly admitfed tbl^' '64> 

<)neoitly''i%daived'idViacea from mototoain bndfat^bl^YIdtiriie 
vvas-'of dphiiao, thai'^Hie principal sodrearof'toe toflcldh^ifiyillo 
' bb ffltoed' to'Yhn ytoid'or tb^ contraet'irdiiidd4l^^nie^^l^ 

trritidg^iiNi’^ihitfy fdliSI. 
aodTvfto generally extidiiiMy^ kflitMBlir'fe 
faet, a ‘ 

Widl%lddli iidhti'bd^^ilredi'iddi&icNbf^ 

„ 

and 

whe; oil a^'iii^cfliidt Mseatioii |oided in de- 

.'.a^|^'tor^ii^ar''Beiigir'|mi^ 

idbfitslile, Vo^vm'.'l!ir(£’4l,'l^^ ' sx^ " 






M 4«fikwd cftf<»s otwA) Iwi iw»will i f| Wc poiiiaitfMit 
the be d 06 limd t# faeve iMw e%ht<)iK^4B i t n iM nb ^ 

whel eri^ iboaM h6 tdbi»4lMi lead. atfjeijfcireeBteMy flenU 
he.M»Ted by the eseadtida 5 «Bd or di^osi^ of Uamt eiop ef 
ioffigbi^iaeeaaip. * 

Vpen tUi jMev^tbii lnMi«bk«nwd. by Mr. g rin i e p ,th e* it 
^Mhe«Cllih bliBtieffeet,eQd woald be ae more thee the just 
right el we'IMNod'ddtwt-TyoU or Bei^lt bet* be leae of 
ofrabttbhet it wci ybt toe generally, iie «tete4» tbal, vhap 
lead waa emesaed* edtb a money reBt.eceerdMigto the qealjtgr, 
nothing eoutd be fairer than to leave the ooenpaot eoltkvatar to 
aettie mhet he woeld grow eaeb year ; but k appeased te him 
that the proviatoo vronld be oolrir to nemindais/ who were 
entitled to leeeive a ahare of the or^. or ita value in moneyi 
and.he obaerted. thct neailyone*half of the land in Bengal vma 
rated by its produce ; lioe paying ao mudi, and aagar^luMlii be., 
its diflbientiidaa. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Eedety it formed by men eeDoaneiiig and foregoing some of 
th# natural rights of individuala, for the sako of securing to 
'Aemaelres more valuable privileges, and a greater degree of 
eojoyaaeat. From the oannibal warrior to hU victim, the steps 
in society are so nnmeroosi that ft may be said, that no two 
petaons can aetualJy enjoy exactly equid rights ; some prisoners 
are not eaten, bot kept niive end enslaved t some slaves are re- 
garded as outcasts, kept at work in the fieki, and not allowed 
to enter a village; others are taken into their master's house ; 
some are even married, and others are adopted aachiWrenand 
heka j hot in every society Ae kmumerable utedasyof Adrerenee 
heho a tonstant teodeoqr to unite and tomUer« 4 spurious 
pdlii^ oftoo attempts to keep the fwiv iegad olasses of society 
tftm Intermlxtnre wHh any subordmato class, bubehiejaa most 
^ROnatand species of legislatieo ^ k 4s against notuie. 4 potMi- 
j^degreeof the sttenpeA^khO'pcesawt age ts dibeateCto- 
Id^^tba hinestigatlooof fb« pkoe jwsper to be pant biy.men 
fortfie bbsmings of sooal ovder^<>'l«inveatig«tuig this enfajoet, 

^ ^ ;*. * < V 

^ nto M principle cn which the Icte Colonel Reed^ Sir Thomss 
Maore, esA the other funeitwrarfes ojko amsstwl the coded end tsoaqiiwwl 
tsiwRorlss sMler the Madras prcMAsilCf, deiadd apd secnrdd tbs rights of tbs 
bereditar) lyois. 





' l^lio<i)yii{f«lilM»«eooM9y<of. BHteiihcH^^^ 
irflflHM-'tlMsvlE^jii** tiitf 'nipid>^ iaofMS0 «ci^ ',:ti^ 
^9ii0uikl*^^^^ge«emoi«Dt> ttt» 
eI)ik»ii«Nd ii«> p<Kverly,«f tba {gJboori^g^ elawt ihe 


fi»reii«9> M thfti Ih^ gotenAtt^ .imMpeC04'.:j|^ 

robbed.ihafipoc. . The whole tejodpacy o(:Utt 

orBtitain hM been to vender the poor dependaiqi l^i^^l^^i^ ; 

in fact, to keep them servilely bound to OUU jffpot, to ratob %nem | 

in a less unprofitoble bondage than that of tlto tarf^eitli^ $^9 ’ 

slave, but in one which 'Will alTord ihbin the loitr<it'|^|Oinhde 

suhnstenee. As with slavery and with 

laWe draw the social tie too close; but they Menoititeli^^i^ 

’ of’ tito English system, they are even necessary to; apiuiimbt 
tbaorael ’effiscts'of' the corn laws, and .othtofsotii toiPiMIcb^ 
ahwies of the landed propftetary legislatarfc ;- v . • 

Mtktual defencfe, froA foreign aggrossion,'is tUb fatotol^'dfldiy 


of every somety, and the chief cause for tazalidni In aonw ifh* 
ciettos, and in some stages of eivilitalion, it iay ha fidl^ 
for each able-bodied man in his turn to keep ts^l 'tkilji vtojrt, 
hut for the lord ofa iiwnor,aod for his ploughmen# iMlib^iiatliy 
called flpwr to watch over property, ia lo impoae a 
tax npeii tbeim for tl^ both to baltottortbe aillttU%v^^ 
anjdsr; eacMiould tervo aecordu^.to tl^ stohto#.J^ 
inthoctoto^. Th tax a conquered 
•'oeeuitotiWi#*^ J®?'® monstrona.' COwwto. rt# ciMinijM 

'''•#ices wlfich'‘aiia'. «suaS^''sireUiBed ktogwt #) #^ 'ffltMid.'illate.~' 
;^iftoc«dreoaiy^tltotoseeuiaWnwiUin|^to;idi«todwlh^^ 
attd u tItoXaro « #®y v® 

wdll suk^^ to thk ^UB^y machtiiWy of gl^ii^ritonCihat they 
. aie contimied from Sg® *® *g« i '^,®®d. almost aj^ar . 

as if govei^uaeiihf^ugH tbai'j^pJu 3^'«i^;t^;_^‘^ecB 
and road astkers. 
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Gownmmt,. 


England hM ijn|Ted 
vindl4» sM ev40 fiiUionaV 
by prlviiti'jiaodatiOQit t 
raffeniMt from tbe l^tat* it 
c^^:6oart.ho»ef;f^' 


often 

tioBoi 


.'boqpiielt, eol^s, 

A ,*he 

esjttfpjii bwh 
ing <pnig^iii;i|^ 

act to all porapoi ie|idlpTfir^|^ifje« 9 i^«li«gy^> P«ve . 
if no)tom|>laint^ then goT^mi^eiit p'^bt tp.be Ip ilo ^ 

moretbaii bvetaee, ha proof of w^ppps.. ijt pftaii^..4M9pais> 
that a goTOrnmeot becomes entiiieJy bccopied in.jieslirajQiiig’ 
tboM who ara ^uffepto^ towai^, it,, .and' yipglee^rto pcpteot ^ 
thoM who sUlT adhere tbit. ,., 
llib sole tOgidmate object of a government is tp proinote the 
general PPM of 'the whoIe,conHBUiiity : the mpaps by w^fa this 
canbestbe done, are infinitely various . ' ' '> 1 .. ..' 

There an but two modes of government ; the ope <i| by . 
means of reason ; the other is by. means of force. There pre»' 
also but two principles of oj^ience ; the one is hope, aiul the 
other 'is fsar.' ' .■■ ,v . • -v 

Reason has ...its fullest scope, wbpre.^e pe9pJle:fetain poww. 
in their oWn hands, and never part. with degrpe:of. it» "bat,, 

merriy delegate t^ieir e^ercinprportipbs^pf it for ppe<n.fiepQi!> , 
poses ; always watching 9 ve)f^t%ir idelogate,pnil.ma1dBg bim 
account strictly^'lor tbe trust cpgfided to him; the.re,tbe funcUoni. . 
of govenunent W performed bestjppisible manner, opd > 
at. the lowest possible rate ; wiien ti^p rubctipnai^ ,is .hept;#p , 
to his dtity, there be is hin^^ .p .lower; rato than Ws .tatonti^s 
and TW^^Wottld command in;.^)r,,pt.ber ma^pt j;ilor, the ho-., 
nM^ jif h6ing.^elecled by s»i4,f *» l^Iy.pH»ed and 

eslbnifiad as the best possibtp'nnwni^lieinQat^^ dh;*, 
tiiiic)tSta,«^be highest possible 
can govern by i 


elf with, fraud, and pnmom.;, 




dewpl^ldnves i R always all 
ev 8 | 3 r ; jpe^ of moral and rai 
impoi^.l^nttient npoola 
sni^ ^ii|Qp> :Pj 4 Withdraw 

sIsteliKftbi*,,'' . j.,. , 

Thwbaif ^ or every go^^totXtlto. degi^in wWoh it, 
accumnlatea' 'iaAoili^nt, indth^ods,. and efiterprisiitg people}.. 







the thelo^^ielM o^ito a^'. 

jeetai'(^'t1»4tl^'W<^.^ 'ib«-'bri^k ' W nljiie’o( 'ibo'.':' 
•docali^;-i^nb|MlW^bM^!llai^ U'lMVUrf^'ni^ 

its yWrfifif lN iy "' a- . <i'* i-* *<' i.i \ t . "''’ • • • ,'•■ ^ ^ Z" 

ina7;te, ««aMibMed’<«»'iih9fi^ nftA .nfMit^lSaii^, 
to 

of iM«r. If^ ii^i wftl; yrop^v^ 

hono^l^ia iiamuloi ; tho p^^i lofiaa*' 

saDtljh^'aiid a' barrod atorny '8^' ;jfoi;,a ' 

•eaatjr iMAaiMo^i aritbtioipneiQr, mljg^ation* aQ4.<^bpf^^ 
morali^bi^ftebil to a-jgfbavramtt&l. C^tnt^ laa^ t^ fat^jit 
that*H iatbeiflol, if {tooT, to ’peHab op aa^’ oim^mlldef M. 
famines, ebangea in trade, ttc., jnat as safely at. ai^^ra; ato 
taught to maet death in the field of battle. .Btmjiy jhbifeai jMl 
governed by hope and fetir, butbian baa the hopes tjM the few 
of an everlasting existence to govern him in his conirse- ^toiigb - 
the present life. "* '• ’ 

The Brahmin is taught to die rather than to forfeit ,itohig^ 
honour of caste. The Englishman is animated to mfertion py^,; 
the loiowiedge that be is eligible to every ofl^ee. in 'the 
The dBd’iaia a state of contiijual trepidation test he' break hfe! 
thread'! ’^tho other 1e eonstantiy striving for superiority. . 

ProbiMtioas and restraints on luxuries are diseouragemehts 
of labour ; the coadi>maker contrives and fabricates an easy and 
elegant carriage hi' tile hope of enjoying bis o vrii sfai^of {ntc~ 
ury : goM <log,- beaten oub and worked into laife, by tltoihardy 
mineri the 'sdtio nfecbanfe, and the 'wealtiiy manopi^nror, . 
Stimulates tbwaetive industry of the person w^ wisb^'i^' iadpin,! 
bis domestic ;->4he bard, the minstrel, the 'hfifejd, Bi|i;^e|fe W 
iadustryvoBdilit^. rew«rd dptids of merit ^eie g(dd.fe|lVjfe|iiet,. 
a reward; Sfaejitilimorporirte toiankind, ai^ add n^iiHfw Wliu 
terco{nrte.;4^ febocr of the rifed niak«r is morf^ 
is jieaiss%3fei^ W his.^re je nb^ more ^iriy 

eamedfc'';'y^'‘>'i;'''"'" ■ I". 7-';.'' .'ZZ 

HM'-' iMiBfeiit' df ''RiMiia^'blaspbeiiehs]|^ 
that .iNT'liotaii '1ijii'’jj^eiC, over then^^jl end’ 

takes ^ tiife alf^iiel^oldwr;’ tb'e f%^"or||m»e does con* 
desoend to sl^ himself tiie vicar,,, pjt (ppl,, en jnfalllWe 
vice-god; the l^peMv also, and Kif^Ipfiiwiiie ngh^ seem 
to thhsk thenMSlves whs ' of beaveii, descended to earth 
possessed “of sovereign powers over mere men; electors. 



4M 


i, 

fot a shi^.of wWp^'iWfh ia« i><nv |rw|^v «>■« va- aw vavwwB*'*' «***'— 

i^S^ktiAga ^ ^ m 

^lytoe Ai% W U rii<<teoto,*'tli4Jlefnia»ltf^|^^ 

i MUi ^tAsiiii liii#'ci)»«^^tiify 

ii^g1>t/M'‘ 6#«ititoradlttery^lit: M|NiMkMDsididi< not 
l^lt tdid «ii« l^t«i^ Attbatk vf^OcMianjr 

for a lywirt ttf bow tljek Hacks to, baC46i^»4o<ilif 
selvas as Wert ; tlwi 3 n 8 :rtTWn thrtiiwelVM»^bBy keisiW«faeaaW*anie 
sovert^^'IrtVvW in their..owli1ian^, ns tbti bast weans atf ewn- 
riog tbef^grHycrtbelv owniwiartaaipw tiie>en> 

jovment ^itbrtiroWD nsttara) liberties; and theik own; i%ittt of 
cdnsdienedi;” They merely invest (Wariiii^teO'^wi'^'lWisnr to 
defend them and topoieeaie the laves. The Hsost ahcMRiaabie 
government which ever existed in this world is ttMfgdeentmoat 
whieh En^nd hab nsunjted over Iiahs: the king^dMichiiaad 
-delegnie* ^ iSHgUnd uhti^ing Hindostan; thO' dwdrttOM'wid 
their boys governing nod tiie pWptietorv plundering nit AWa. 
How long eon tiiin enbel soMoe epduve ! How 4oag«ah it he 
eodoredf'. '■' ' ','■■'■■ ■‘’■■’ ,' '■ • 

■ ■ ■■■ ■■■ " • ~ ■ ’ ■"■ ‘'..t 

TttE LfTERAltV $Odf8Tt AT BOMBAY. 

This institatlon dates its eitistence f?om Ihfe SOthW llovemlwr, 
1804 It owes iU formation to the etrtHlorts of Sh IdWes Mac- 
kinte^. who/on the date Mentioned, assembfed n dwHBlifnt 
PiliSl . house: where he ifietf reridod; and^ •Wad’y^WWOdWe 

’^^'to^he gentlemen present ifwhtfng^WhoW Veih^^ Q«4«Wftoi, 
i3onm^‘er>in-Chief, AdV^W' tSbhe^f -a^^ 

" V l W nV f^janatory ofth!'’^^^ o^^Oio 8fe^ty^%hi«l^«te 
'e^^itnte enonirim regaidfe ^toril hoidnyj^W*- 

' mml^’v tliWate fcc.'of.iiw^ iid'S'tiAe df’’'tiSdioSS‘'lriWni®lkige 
In^wSid the pilsV n#^Dt 

series of M 

Iwva'boM valoabie contwh^4^, ^Svrifds S' stattiWehT aeWsont 
Qf Ba ifwt wvj but altboogb t^sS.^fiM^ iV'dre.srtli^tied in mrto, 

op to ldlYiho onsww to tMni'AiiW‘6e*n/hrh.|s»^J ... 

One of the earliest measures, that occupied thd attontl^ of 
the Society, appears to have been the foundation of a public Ii- 


, 1 ^ " 

. 

'wWif ..iiiii^t 

of |hb«^GN^«pr3r.«i4 n«ii|iu«^Md Wim 

•^|#l9(]^1ri•M4«tiMi(».’ . w . , .,- ..-.v^; .-^ .j ,„; r.,.-,. ',v 

. The mtfMrtm of the Uterary Sqeiety, pnociiwU^ 
citiRstaoM of theio b»?l^^ beeo hitherto no deoraj^i^^^tacle.^ 
corio8iUi»> u in a vary initerablia eoa4itih>n; ^t||^ .4 .l^^r 
some hopo^thaimeo of raaeareh wUl iNiatimaUla^^, miri jibe 
Society’s pouewions by the aaseranoe.}ilbat the-^iri^U jybei 
lsboaie<«nll not be baried to the darkness nod, x>)Meiutiiy of, an 
epaelnieBt ^ feel by 10. 

<The eAmber of members of the Lhemry Sods^.jor^^as it bM 
been. cabed since its junction nritb the ^yal. Asjiade Soeijety) 
the '^Bombas Bra^ ^.the R.A.9.*‘ h ni^^M, .^4e 
prenMs,of edmUsion is by^bailot. Qne aa^ber i^ppsjss s^ 
another seconds the new candidate, whose name is titen es> 
posed for one month in the rooms of the society. At the expi- 
ration of tiiat petted the ballot is proceeded nd^i one hleck 
ball in tan eteduding. Persons desiring merely Id subscribe to 
the lib^npy are.admittedpn.the recomtnepdatjdn' Of oqy' member 
.seconded by another, 'Tbp anniutl subspclplion, paykua dlUfo 
by jjnemhen .and. jubscpUiera 4 rapeep J-Oft. * Tb4 gitbs the 
•inisrilege of ^sntres and the liberty of taking any bboki'bui ’of 
tbe^ibiaiy h^ .certain extent and in order df af^Ubetton. '■'■A 
„ gi:ea^4U|tjpbee.kj|ogU^,penodtca4 iu4l hid teittt1li,lM 

tto^ jftf 'tbe Indian and some, bf ^ 1*®^ ntow^ki^ibs, 
i^'pn^.the ,t%W^ of th? .C|«4afis%'lj^fki'’j^ehisal. 
.^T^a^ten^'tWi^boltdW to sosietl'^ ^atecidd and ar- 
',SPMfigaisbiy,,d4B ,CoiiipiUe|hr PaMi|^*iiid._id|w on- 

vaNiJMe,' «» fN«l>b,sh<!d M^aam<^nd^t Hlaayof 
t^eaa. are.t^ p^iict^ef keaprdflm'niekt eele- 

.bratad ipenift.the.pibdorn blsioVofW Mr. fiftrttfne, 

Sir jf, MackiaMhi; fit I; lldaleotni,.'|[l8r % 

Kennedy! Idfv ^M^fudstone, &c. ' 7 ‘ . 







ON STiUif NAVIGATION BBTWHW' INOIA AND 

SNGC.AND. 

tMUrfnm the Generalief^O: 

O0TAOA.KOMP, mh 1494. 

Dear St«r-4%«f yen expnu from m* ta mMriHn 
to tfas NtMtrap AleMH Auid Ale irretiicBUon vrfakii t JieTfAM^etred 
ftoa the WEtiMt ottheie reiiolatioiM« oomaBoioeM ia jmor 
ohMSilIC letter Pit 4l\e SMt Ot Marob ; coecurring; in 

t^e opIojoD of tmt iBeewv that this project opens ▼set and 
intelciii^la benefit to oor own opnahr^ and manhind/' I 
could not do otherwise than watinly ^rticipate in the (reneral 
fectins' of India, and I have not therefoie hesitated in reoom- 
mondnig, es far as a prudent regard fbr the fiOBOees would 
allow, a liberal aid being afforded by gorermaenl to the com* 
nion effort. 

I confess that my antieipation of the expected benefit gpes 
far beyond the more obvious results, great as thoiie undoubtedly 
would be— «ef improved government— of the welfhre of ’the 
people as afflictcid by such improvement— the promotion of com- 
merce — and, of what may be considered of minor importance, 
of the comfort of oor own numerous countrymen, separated by 
such great distance of time and place from ail oonoection with 
their dearest interests. The limit ass^ned by the rasoludoo is 
exjMressed bv the large term of mcmktM, and in ray judgment 
appropriately and correctly ; because the great want of this 
Eastern world, India, China, &c. may be comprehended in the 
single word '* knowledge.*' If the moral eoj^ltion and hap- 
piness of the most enlightened countries suffer from this cause, it 
can be easily conceived that on this* great space, where tbo 
human mind has been buried fpr ages in universal darkness, the 
task must be hopeless, unless the same moans which have alono 
accomplished the object elsewhere are brought into aetioo, and 
these means increased and enforced with all the encouragement 
the governing authority can bestow. I look to steam navtga- 
tioD as the great engine of working this moral improteasent. 
In proporrion as the communication between the two countries 
sh^l be facilitated and sfacrtetied, so will eivilixed Europe be 
epproximated, as it were, to thesf, benighted regioos, and in no 
Other way can improvement in any large stream he expected to 
flow in. Past experience sfiewA what we have toexpeetfor 
the fntnre. I shall take tbefibprty of enlamog nprai Mustople. 

Per much more than half a ceatniy the British doaMhiRm us 
Iwoo nstablished at the three PreiMeneien over a gibet extant 
ofienitoty, with a large ctepeodont popatation. Examwing 
•jttealively the intellectual conditicMi of these aiuneioos com- 
mnaities it cannot be denied that little progress, comparatively, 
has been made in the acquisirioo of useful koowled^. There 
prevail tbroi^hout, as in the darkest ages of EuSopean history, 
the same ignorance and superstition ; the same belief iu witch- 
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Aifft; Ifaft aaim eottOdeow ip chMms and inctk|itatiDO« ; tbo 
same faith in astrologer aiMi omeos-»tbe practice of hnmao ittr 
moladioos xtf.^U ise^M ai^d ^es. and many other barbarouA 
castoths opposed to true happiness and repugnant to the best 
fbelings that Jp^videnee has planted in the human breast. 
Agaiti, also, in the arts and sciencest in eyery branch of useful 
attainment, tbo ancient usages and 'learning retun their unim- 

E aired sway. In medkdne and surgery, in chemistry, in 
ydraulics, in mechaniesj in civil eni^neering, in painting, 
sculpture and music, we observe them all, with the exception 
of a few individuals of superior talents and ambition, remaining 
stationary in their primitive rudeness and ignorance. And yet, 
during this long intenal, thousands of well educated . Euro- 
peans, deeply versed in all these branches of knowledge, hate 
been suceflbding each other, and domiciliated for years in the 
country. Why, it will be asked, had all this scien'ce, this 
karning, and this ability to impart instruction passed away 
without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, 
although in no other part of the world does there exist greater 
quickness of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? The answer to this question 
is plain and obvious. The cause is to be found in the pastprin- 
ciple of our rule, of rigidly precluding the free admission of 
Europeans to India; the direct consequence of which, what- 
ever in otlior respects may have been its advantages, has been 
to dam up, iii a great degree, the main channel of improvement 
into India. It may be assumed that l9-20th parts of the impor- 
tation of Europeans have aonsisted of the Company's servants. 
They have had, of course, other duties to perform occupying 
-the whole of their time, and the fault lies not with them, if 
they have contributed little or nothing to this object. The 
Government, indeed, may perhaps bo accused of omi8sion,aad 
of not having done as m^iicli as they might, but I doubt even 
with more exertion on their part, whether, while tho same 
system lasted, much progress could liave'becn made. 

All the improvements of the description to which I have 
been adverting are exclusively due — to the skill and enferprize 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the hojises of agency. 
Every indigo ano coffee plantation — the Gloucester mills — the 
works of every description that are moved by steam— the iron 
foundries, the coal mines worked after the European fashion — 
and the other great establishments that we see around ns in 
Calcutta,- are so many great schools of instruction, thoibunders 
of which are the real improvers of the counUy, It is from the 
same sources that we must expect ether schoolmasters of new 
and improved industry. The new Charter livill remove many 
obstacles, but steam communication far more. 

But, with the opinion 1 entertain, that the extent of coloni- 
zation (as it is niistcfmed) and the effects of it have been very 

. 2 V 
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much ovemted, I am convinced, that^tfae knowledi^ and instnie' 
tion 80 much needed by India can never be inffidentl^ provided 
by European colonists and speculators only. The natives, thebi- 
selves mast be encouraged to go to Europe ; there to study in 
the best achools of all the uienees. This opinion 1 know to 
be entertained by some of the intelligent members of a com- 
mittee now sitting in Calcutta, to consider the best means of 
educating the natives in the higher branches of medicine and 
surgery. Pacha of Egypt has given a noble example in this 
icsp^ to the rulers of rode and unlearned nations. 

The circumstances that have hitherto operated as a complete 
barrier against the intercourse of the natives with Europe, 
except the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been 
— 1 st, Certain customs as to food prescribed by the Hindoo 
religion ; and 2 dly, and mainly, the length, expense, and the 
apprehension glso, of so long a voyage. In respect to the first 
of these obstacles. Ram Molnm Roy, who will be of illustrious 
memory among his posterity, has broken the ice ; and I know 
that some, and 1 have no donbt that other rich and well 
educated natives are preparing to tread in his footsteps, with 
the same laudable desire of seeing what India may bectme by 
what Europe, and especially England is ; and of raisingjtheir 
country by the same means from the moral and political degra- 
dation in which she is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle, which makes the attempt ^ almost impossible to the 
great class of students, however willing — to those who are 
to be the practical operatives and the introducers of the new 
arts and sciences, and will become‘*the best teachers of their 
countrymen, steam navigation, with ^he aid of Government, 
and of those interested in India’s welfare, will go far to re- 
move it. 1 was happy to learn from the same members of the 
Medical Committee, that natives thoroughly acquainted with 
the English language would, if assisted, be ready to embark 
immediately in that pursuit, and noceSsarily in others of the 
same utility. 

1 will, therefore, conclude this too long detail by saying that 
H is knCwledge” that is needed. Knowledge alone can rais^ 
this country to> a higher standard among the nations of the 
world ; and with the sentiments i have expressed of the best 
and most effectual mode of attaining these great purposes, the 
. Steam Committee are amply borne out according to my firmest 
eonviction in their resolution " that this nroject opens vast and 
ittcaleulable benefit to our own country, and to mankind,’' 

I have the pleasure of transmitting the copy of a Minute re- 
commending to the favourable consideration of the Honorable 
Court the plan of the Steam Committee in Bengal for establish- 
ing a direct communication between Suez and tbe Ports on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula. You will perceive in this 
paper a repetition of the assurance which 1 had the pleasure of 
expressing to you at Madras ; that there existed no intention of 
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saeriflciiig in any tnaoner.^ interests of Bombay. The qiiea- 
tions are, w^icn is the most nsefol line to India in general-"- 
and will the. benefit be eom^nsorate to the expense 1—There 
can exist no more difficnlty in establishing* a steam commnni- 
cation with Calcutta than with Bombay. The Forbes and 
Hugh Lindsay, may be nnequal to the undertaking, but it will 
be easy to procure steamers of adequate power for the purpese : 
and, as for the South West Monsoon, 1 believe, upon very good 
authority, that even during the period, which is very short in 
duraUon, when it is at its helgb^, the weather is not worse than 
that which is constantly overcome by steamers in the English 
and Irish Channels.— I remain, &c., W. C. Bbntinok. 

Minute. — Gqvernor-General’t . — Before I advert to the report 
of the steam committee under date the filst January, 1834, 
recommending the plan which shall effect the cheaMst and 
most generally useful steam communication between England 
!Uid India, a few preliminary remarks will be necessary to 
extricate the question from the confusion in which it has itoen 
placed by the voluminous and needless discussions that have 
arisen between the several committees, and at the same time to 
exhibit to the Home authorities, as clearly and concisely as 
possible, the very simple data upon which a decision, as to fu- 
ture measures would seem to depend. 

It is my intention to avoid any reference to differences of 
opinion, and only to state tho circumstances as they have oc- 
curred, and the resolutions which from time to time have been 


formed, to carry into effect tho great object of a quicker inter- 
course between the two cosiutries — an object in which the Eu- 
ropean community have^expressed so deep aud general an inte- 
Rs. rest, and towards the promotion 

Bengal 1,08,000 of which a subscriptiou has been 

Madras made far surpassing the largest 

Bombay , amount that with reference to 

the universal distress, •occasioned by the recent failures, my 
most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 


The first plan determined upon was to establish a quarterly 
acommunication between Bombay and Suez. It was thought 
that the Hugh Lindsay alone could accomplish this undertaking. 
The principal object of a quarterly communication was, besides 
confirming the success of the Hugh Lindsay's previous voyages, 
to ascertain, by continued and periodical dentures, the pro- 
bable extent of tlie intercourse, as utoll by passengers as by 
letters, and thus to estimate,* the probable amount of the in- 


come. The expensive sailing of the Hugh Lindsay, afforded 
a sullicieut criterion of the maximum iOXpcuditaie. 


It is necessai^ to state that when the subject was first taken 
up by the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent persons then 
advocated a direct communnication between Calcutta and tho 


Red Sea. At a lateufieriod, Mr Greenlaw published a pam- 
phlet shewing the superior advantages to India, in general, of 
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this line of communication, in which I agreed in opinion with 
that gentleman ; but it appeared to me, that the more simple 
and shorter communication with Bombay, was more likely to 
receive the concurrence of the Homo authorities, and this line 
being once established, it would be easy afterwards to extend 
it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at the time that he bad no desire 
to interfere with the measures that had been already adopted, 
and an opinion to this purport will be found in the preface to his 
publication. 1 gladly avail rajself of this occasion of express- 
ing in concurrence with the society of Calcutta my acknow- 
ledgements to Mr. Greenlaw for his zealous and successful 
endeavours to bring before the public, all information that might 
conduce to a clear understanding of the subject. As far as 1 
have seen of the views of that intelligent gcntleipan, he has 
been actuated by the sole and single desire to promote the ge- 
neral interest and convenience of India and England, those of 
Bombay being equally comprehended. * 

It was learnt from Bombay, that the Hugh Lindsay alone 
was unequal to a quarterly communication, and that her power 
could not contend against the South West Monsoon. There 
was no other steamer at Bombay — the only other steamer in 
India capable of coping with an adverse monsoon was the 
Forbes ; but she was private properly, belonging to one of the 
houses that bad failed, and it never occurred to any one, to my 
knowledge, that it would be practicable or within the scope of 
our limited funds, oven if the assignees would have given their 
consent, to transfer that vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned, the original plan could 
not be executed — but, convinced of ‘ihe great importance of 
keeping up the quarterly communication for the purpose of 
bringing the great measure to hear at the earliest possible 
period, I confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only alternative of making the next 
attempt direct from Calcutta, and a suggestion to that effect was 
made by me to the steam committee, pro>ided aUvays that the 
Forbes could bo hired upon reasonable (orms, and that in other 
respects she was considered fit for the iiiiderlaking. * 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be entertained of the preference 
to be given to that place which shall bring passengers, valuable 
goods, packets, and letters by sea to the three principal ports of 
Ceylon, Madras, and Bqpgat^ over that which is confined to the 
fiipgle port of Bombay ; between which place and the other 
more important presidencies, there intervenes a distance as 
per margin, and with no other convey- 
Bengal. ance than the ordinary foot Dak of India, 

lifadms. The Forbes will become the experi- 

Colombo. mental vessel for trying the practicabi- 

lity of this direct route, it has appeared 
to me to be a great object to have cofrectly and exactly laid 
down all the circumstances, the advantages and disadvantages 
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of the two lines, ip order, that, whether the fhtore execution be 
iindertahen by goTitfoment or by contractors, the plan at least 
may be formed upon the best ascertained data. For the saiPb 
reason, tboug’b previously surveyed, it seemed to me important 
that the Surveyor General of India would give his ofiBcial tes> 
timony of tte fitness or otherwise of Socotra, as a depot, 1 can- 
not but think it tohara been wisely decided by the committees, 
that the fiinds placed at their disposal would be best applied to 
fircqnent experimental voyi^^, that should place the practica- 
bility and expense beyond all doubt. It was early discovered 
that this or any future subscription to be raised in India must be 
wholly insufficient for the maintenance of permanent communi- 
cation. This latter can only be executed by the government 
(and to no more useful purposes for the good of both countries 
could the ftinds of India be. appropriated) or by the merchants 
of England interested in the trade to China and India. 

• Preparatory to a consideration of the plan of the committee, 
and of the proposition of others to eifect this object, I must refer 
to a suggestion made by me with a view to the performance of 
the work by contract, and to this saving the government firom 
an undefined, and hitherto most extravagant, expenditure in the 
employment of the ill adapted Hugh Lindsay, that a bonus of 
two lacs per annum for five years should be given by the govern- 
ment, the profit of the passengers and mails being thrown in for 
the benefit of the undertakers.) 

While the steam committee have under consideration the re- 
port required by Mr. M'Naghten’s letter under date the Ath 
Sept, 1833, a propositioq,was made to mo by a committee of the 
merchants at Calcutta to take the contract u{fi>n a bonus of 
five lacs per annunf, for five years the postage being re- 
served by government which was estimated by them at two 
lacs per anunm, I have not the paper by me — I may there- 
fore mistake some of the considerations ; but 1 recollect suffi- 
ciently of the plan, >fb enable me to give its outline, and to 
explain the reasons why I rejected it.* I did not mean to have 
adverted to it at all, but, upon reflection, it struck me that a 
discussion of a real proposition made upon the spot may better 
serve to enable those at a distance to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The plan started with assuming u indispensible to success 
that it should embrace the whole line from London to every 
port in India. That is, to use a common expression in Europe, 
that passengers should be hooked from London all the way to 
India (every intermediate ixpense being provided for by the 
contractor) for one given sum. 

I dissented from the justness of this calculation. My opinion 
was that travellers, both going and coming, would, for the 
greater part, either prefer t.he steam packet of the government 
to Malta, or would choose the land route to Malta or Egypt via 
the Continent, or vice versa. 1 moreover thought that a much 
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simpler and less expensive sc^me wpald be. for Uie eontraetors 
to confine themselves to the thdian side of the coounanication ; 
that is, from Suez to Csdcntta. 1 andertobk to engag'e for the 
g^overnment at home that the only vacant part of the line on 
the Ehiropean side— viB.> ftom Malta to Alexandria, should be 
filled by a government steamer; and 1 also undertook, if the 
Hug^h Lindsay should not be equal to the conveyance of the 
mails from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional steamer from 
Bengal should be furnished for that purpose. But the com- 
mittee of merchants would not agree to these propositions. 

In order to excuse myself for the presumption of thus having 
undertaken for the consent of the government to a part execu- 
tion of the plan, I have to mention, upon the authority of Capt. 
Johnston, the disposition of the Admiralty to give a ready 
assent to this part of the plan, but, otherwise. I should not have 
hesitated to have given this pledge. Because I cannot conceive 
it possible that the same consideration for interests so compara- 
tively trivial as those of the Ionian Islands and the Levant, 
^whicb had been thought suflScient to warrant the extension of a 
government steamer to Corfu, should not at once have deter- 
mined upon the expediency of the most rapid communication 
with apart of the world, where England and India have happily 
a reciprocal interest, of a magnitude and importance which the 
imagination can with difficulty grasp. The far greater part of 
the distance from London to Malta being already provided for 
by a monthly government packet, 1 did not think the English 
government would willingly assent to a second expense, as it 
were, for the same part of the line. 1 rejected it accordingly. 
1 thought further, that the receipts of postage were very much 
over estimated, at least for a year or two, until the plan could 
come into regular operation. 

1 moreover was of opinion that the government itself could 
execute the plan confined to the. Indian side at a much less 
charge than five lacs, with the advantage, of having a complete 
establishment of steamers, which, either in case of war, or of 
any other political exigency, might constitute a great addition to 
the public strength and resources. 

I now come, in conclusion, to the opinion of the committee 
recommending a contract ; coinciding with the committee of 
mereha^ that it will be more beneficial for the contractors, 
and more conducive to dispatch, that the contract should em- 
brace tbo whole line from fjlngland to the four principal points 
in Ituria and Ceylon — Bombay, Oalle, Madras, and Calcutta. 
And the following terms are proposed as likely to make a fair 
return for the risk and expences;«— 

1st'— A bonns of three lacs per annum for five years. 

2dly.— All profits upon passengers, parcels, &c. and postage 
of letters between England and India ; except the government 
dispatches, which are to be carried free of all expense, as well 
by sea as through Egypt. 
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Sdly.— The poaf^e opeft private letters to be two mpeet per 
ringle letter^ one rapee ^yaUe in Englejid, and one rupee in 
Itaoia. 

My original proposition gave, in addition to the bonas of two 
lacs, the posta^ of the government dispiteheii to the contrac- 
tors. The cafcnlations of the committee show that ^mr oVn 
scheme involved very little additional expense. If any, beyond 
my own,-- and considering in every respect the very superior ad- 
vantages held out to the wfacrie of India, I cannot Irat second 
the plan of the committee With toy decided recommendation, 
and of expressing at the same thne a hope, if individuals may be 
found wilting to accept the terms, that this great measure, so 
important to the great interests of the Empire, and to the com- 
fort and happiness of so many thousands of our coontrymen in 
this distant*clime, may be carried into immediate execution. 

(Signed) W. C Bkntinok. 

• Ootacamund, March 26 , 1834 . 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Having in our previous numbers presented our readers with 
specimens of the arbitrary and despotic system of military rule, 
now in full operation at the Madras presidency under the ad- 
ministration of Sir Robt. O’Caiiaghan ; we proceed to submit the 
proceedings of another court-martial— proceedings so infamous, 
so scandalous, and so disgusting, as no Military Commander, 
however rigid bis notions gnd principles of justice and discipline 
might be, with a proper sense of feeling and regard for the 
Army under his care, would have ventured to authorise the in- 
stitution of, without ample security for the production of the 
most damning and convincing proofs. 

So far, however, from this being the case, the evidence totally 
failed in substantiating the charge — the officer was mo^ honora- 
bly acquitted ; — ^and from certain circumstances to which we 
(Mihail allude, it is made clearly manifest that so diabolical an 
attempt to ruin and disgrace an old and meritorious Officer of 
the Company’s Service owed its origin to one of tlAe dark, 
malignant, and secret concoctions, at Head^quarte^ which 
nothing but a consciousness of right ,can snceessfully^sist. 

Qtnered Orders, by his - IlreeUmey, the- CotMmnder-in- 
t^Uf.—Head Quarters, Choultry PUnn, 6th February, 1832. 
" The following extracts from the ebnftrmed proceedings of an 
European general court-martial, hblden at Vizagapatam, on 
Monday, the twenty-ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, by virtue of a 
warrant from bis Excellency, Lieutenant-Oeneral, the Honour- 
able Sir Robert William O’Caiiaghan, K. C. B., Commander- 
in-chief, are published to the army.” 
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" Lieot.*Col. Edward Lloj^ Smyths, of the 8tfa re^ment. of 
Light Cavalry, ordered into ai^st by the Commaadei^ia-ohief.'’ 

•'Ckarge^for having, in eamp, on the East Bank of the Gaer- 
nal's River, in the neij^foOQrhood of Oetraim, in the province of 
Khandeish, on the tweDty< 4 eTeDth day of JnBe, .in the.year of 
onr Lord, one thousand eight J[iandred and seventeen, felo- 
niously made en assault in and upon Peer Khan, trooper in the 
6th. regiment of Light Cavalry, and, then and there, feloniously, 
wickedly, and against the oraer of nature, had a venereal af- 
fair with the said Peer Khan, and then and there, feloniously, 
carnally known' him- the said Peer Khan ; and, then and there, 
feloniously, wickedly, and against the order of nature, with 
the said Peer Khan, committed and perpetrated the detestable 
and abominable crime of b •••- iy .*' 

The above being within the provisions of the fourth article 
of the twenty-second section of the articles of war. By order 
(signed) B. R. Hitchtns, Acting Adj.-Oen, of the Army. 
Head QuaVters, Madras, the 2nd day of May, 1833. 

*' The court having most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Licut.-Col. Edward Lloyd 
Smythe, of the 8th regiment of Light Cavalry, hath advanced 
in his support, and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion.’' 

“ Finding on the Charge . — ^That the prisoner is not guilty of 
the charge ; and doth most fully, and most honourably acquit 
him of all and every part thereof. (Signed) H. G. A. TaT- 
LOR, Brjg.-Gien. and President., /[Signed) C. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Judge Advocate General.^’ 

" Confirmed . — It is with extreme fegret, that upon a trial 
of such a nature, and whore an officer has been honourably ac- 
quitted, I am precluded from adding my approbation, in conse- 
quence of the improper state ia which Uie investigation has 
been left. In publishing the proceedings to tlie army, it be- 
copies.my duty to place upon record my disapprobation of a pro- 
cedure, which, if admitted as a precedent, migiit hereafter tend 
to an universal denial of justice. • 

The court, after irregularly admitting evidence as to par- 
ftculjjH transactions, in order to impeach the credibility of one 
of thmiwitnesses in support of the prc^cution, instead of re- 
fttrictibg the etfquiry to evidence of bis general want of ve- 
racity, denied to the public prosecutor, the opportunity of 
jppeaching, aa he was prepared to do, the character of his own ; 
so, that, in point of fact, the witnesses bn the prosecution were 
subjected to an ordeal from which, by the direct interference 
of the court, the witnesses on the defence were, most nnad- 
v&edly, protected. 

(Signed) R. W. 0 ’Cali.agran, Lieut.-Gen. and Commander- 
in-chief.” Madras, Avguet til , l&di. , 
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is ap Offiepr. from his rankpf .JLieat«09loii|Bl 
we weuid ptwfinffo to he.frf .aoipe fhirtj^or.fortjr yean staodtac. 
in Madras amy, bKMi^t to frial under the most heinonso^ 
all diarges, on toe-soppsHd of evidence whidi the Court, after 
haviiig'mest miatUMly weighedaud ooniidered, prouounoe*' that 
tho priimner Is liot gt^iy of tho g(ftrge, ud dofti inoift'ftMy and 
most honos^|>l^ di^it hiita oT'afi anil ewry part ffierejif,'* 
After a deeisioo so strongly Worded as one we have quoted* 
can any reasonable mind suppose, that it was merely to satisfy 
the ends of jusUee t^t the honor and chacaeter of tUs Ofleer 
were thus assailed f Can any one imapne, that prewens to ^ 
determidation of bringing CSofonel Snqrtheto trial; the ordinary 
means bad be^n used, (particularfy as tbo previous Court of En- 
quiry falsified* the charge) by searching into the motives of the 
prqsectttor, and the integrity of his witnesses, to arrive at that 
conviction, which alone could justify the nedipnity for the pvhUe 
prosecution of so disgusting an enquiry* Can tbo greatest 
stickler for milUaty disciplino and'good order view, in the whole 
proceeding any thing but a sinister* design in some quarter or 
other, to effect the ruin and disgrace of an old officer, by means 
the most unworthy and dishonorable. ? 

One opnion only we are assured, can be entertained by reason- 
able and unprejudiced minds of this infamous affair, and to those 
who are not acquainted with the military head-quarter system 
at Madras, the circumstancewwe are about to state will serve to 
shew that it was not sfitogethcr unmized with a feeling of 
private spite, malice, and revenge. 

It may be in the recollectiop of our military readers that the 
Adjutant General of the Madras army, some time back, among 
the many fandful ebangn, he was then almost at every whim 
permitted to order in the dress, accoutrements and appointments 
corps, introduced certain changes for tho cavalry involving U 
^eat unnecessary expense to the Colonels of those regiments'— 
against these some of them ventured to remonstrate (tolonel 
Smy the took the load, and conduct^ the correiqwtodenee%hich 
terminUted in memorials and references to the Court of Dime- 
tors, 1^ whom it was decided in favour of the Colonels, and 
peiemptoiy orders weimgiven that no changes should hereaftdr 
be made by Adjutant-General, Comms^r-in-Cfaier, or any other 
authority without being first submitted to the Court and sanc- 
tioned by them. Colonel Smythe was some time after moved 
from the command of his own regiment to that of another, be- 
ing succeeded by Major Watkins a friend of the Adjutant.- 
FmiI ttuffa «H(t Col, Magazine, VoL, Tin. No. 48, Nor. ^ , 
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.Oeii{ 0 i:i«l. It vas against this Officer that men nemoriaVs^, 
and sH bat matinira, ia 189i> and for one, of whose Vnees, which 
are patiiialMd.ih odir last ii£fober, ajmnllif st^liar was flogged, 
aenaljr is atated tp s^t^ise-the feoing, against the Major on 
It# of the own, hrho were anxionsfcr the (etnrn of Colonel 

jfhffmSe. DSjloir who always pro Bia s ed Inmsetfa ftlepd 

atti^ hoase, ftfwtook o,r hit hbaint^itg 
Java ia^j^|Ba]i in the JaUdable work of «p|- 

kcmgi^ ananging flltby jsvi^enp^ against the. QolofieJ. 
•^ie of the Court of Inqniiy to which we have alluded, 
Ifoil^’howeiwr proved most favouraUo to the inhoeenm of the 
Cktoira, It \was iMing considered whether Major Watkins and 
OiW ffiie poi)tios concerned could not be bronght to adconat-fiM' a 
fBO 0 q>iia«jr> wlmn, in order to shield them fton the omue* 
to the utter astonirhinent of the whole army, a seleo 
tiion was prepared from the mass of foul and false testimony 
given before the Court>— the Colonel was brought to public trial 
bn the self-same charges—and at an enormous expense the 
whole paraphernalia of a Court-Martial was set in motion, in 
the base and malignant expectation that the result of this en- 
quiry may produce, what the other failed to accomplish. 

prosecution, however, totally failed ; congratulations 
to Cql. Smythe poured in from the different Masonic Lodges, 
from the officers of his corps and cantonment, on his rescue 
from so deep laid a conspiracy, and the Colonel finding that no 
steps were taken to bring the conspirators, one and all, to trial, 
.adincased an appeal to the Governor who assured him that he 
ohobldliave full justice — ^tfaat he would cause it to be looked 
jotor-Htnd so forth, terminating (Ut last in a result which our 
'readers wiU be quite unprepared for; viz. that tbo said Sir Robt. 
O'Callagban after authorising the protracted persecution which 
we have disclosed, stated that bo did n.ot mean his remarks to ap- 
ply to the Col. on bis acquittal, thefulljuatietof tehith he felt 
$fia doubt, but that they were admonitory to the Court only ; and 
by way of allaying tho outcry in the army, be does What ? now 
•mark this, lie gives a dinner to his disappointed victim, 
jayUlu^g^ll the staff &c..of thje Presidency to meet him, with the 
exception of hjs secret advisers the Aujutant-General and f uc^e 
kte General ! ! ! 

' SoM so good, but it is not enough— the honour, tho interest, 
way fne security of every eflieer in the Indian army, demands 
tbiilJoiue pufaUc example diould be made of those individuals, 
iwitiguM aud seised aad tqr perjured testimony en- 
syputpd sustain •« ^ bod «o calumoiojHS a 

UjgP a member of tl^ hoidy: this is Ibudly called for 

apkidusly expected by pie whole Indian army, and we do 
ho|>e that their feelings will not be further outraged by a per- 
tlnc^ous' denial of Uiat, which is due to public justiw and to 
them. 



AND Upland ftKmsAi^ 

* 

The iMieuviMiepR*’ tR?#hi«h tra»M&tr «(»■ 
pieMH.i^leiP>'.iP oiAie ilM Pie^ aMy sal «iMi#ie Mi0> 
detieiyiaiiellABaiBribediA the fatteeria^ esiheMi lireih'^i^liMiw 
ortheDaaitfPPCiiKteai^ Atted th# im OeUahW*. »nti ^ 
imSt heevideBt thafr a t(^ levied en the tnoliCiair goo^»>he«^ 
intended ebty te-beW on ai^elee of a^meroe) ahd 
uevdiaeib een be esforoed only by a unifohh aoalittihf esiiilfl>* 
nation of rit bOeU er otiier nraana of conveyanlM^ ^ it $»f 
were exempt, the ingenuity of the specnlator wontd •tibslMtf' 
him to mSame*ttae appearance of a* privileged eontWySftte; 
the tmvellera are to tiie merobanU in the proportiOii o^’iA'leaaiF 
ten*io one. It seems, therefiHe, to be a necessary consequhliod' 
that the ten most be inconvenienced, in order that die onl'itiq^ 
not escape." Mr. Smith, the acting collector of cnshMns' 
Meerut, says, "—the oppressions which persons niMonaCCled 
with trade suffer surpass belief. Not an individual' caspaiS' 
a ehokey without being subjected to every kind of anttO]MtaCO 
which the ingenuity of these authorised plunderers eslir'dtwiae 
to enable them to extort money. Travellers are defshMMl 
honrs-^ven days ; tiie privacy of their females is intrwted' 
on or threatened, and this^merely with the view of Com* 
polling, them to satisfy tjie rapacity of these harpies.^* Thus 
it appears evident that the hardships of which the grCtf body 
of the natives have constantly complained are not imii^hiy ; 
that the European officers of government, gentlemeigof nniin* 
peached integrity, acknowledge and deplore the existence of 
these evils. 

Mr, iTrevelyad next proceeds to shew, how even gddds 
vS^ch proceed'to the interior under a mafeo rowanah, exempt 
from inland duty, aru grassed by the system of cbokeys ; tUd 
articles are free in name only; just the same vexation attends 
their conveyance from place to place as thoi^h they were 
duliaUe. . The Daroga has the right oHoareh even of artie^ 
passh^ wider a free rowanah, and exacts his dottoeur for re* 
fraiidiig froih Sc search, which, if repeated twenty or thirty times 
in a long jCiimey, would ruin the mwehant. 

The report then ailndes to the small pay of the.cbokey officers, 
and to the impossibility of their living on it. In the western 
provinces of Kariiida a person in charge of a ehokey has seven 
rupees a month, of which he must expend two rupees aod a 
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hair /n stationeiy ; he most a Fenian aaholar« «pii Him! 
security for'4 bi^ SOtf rupees? ‘NoW;ftott\^'lliur.t«^^ a 
half left' to hlib/ if sre deduct the sum ^e has to puy to his 
sonety, he c|u harp Ijttlgur nothing leftibv^ he 

uiWst,t)iei»rore4 ei^r djitrai^ the revetttie,r?<v.ldiw^, pri«a 
iodividiHda. Bfr/Siddeue b^rres^ *' It is,. ! Ibel ^liuaded, 
msariy iiitpbsethle to crush the mal-practices of Aeansfoiui^and 
coslbms, AU sorts of uatire persons aioeiweed- 
iisy^ Algous to obtain t^sf places, I aw credibly assured 
thiit Sa. Bs. 300 or 300 would williusly be given for anameen- 
diip» of which the salary is 13 rupees a month, and that from 
9a. i^. 40 to 60 would as readily be paid for a peon’s badge, of 
which the wages are only four rupees a month-, to any man 
who had Interest enough to procure these pls^s for those who 
are in search of them, and it is asserted to me that such offers 
are continually made.” — " We all know that the wages of a 
domestic peon are five rupees a month; yet there is not one of 
that class in Calcutta (though private must generally be easier 
and less fatiguing than public service) who would notexchaimrc 
bis place with avidity for a custom peon’s badge, and four 
rupees a month. But farther, it is a fact of which 1 have inti- 
mate personal knowledge that khansamns, kbidmutgars, jema- 
dars, assab, and soutaburdars, hookaburdars, coachmen, taylors, 
and others, whose domestic wagos^ are from 26 to 8 rupees a 
month, continually apply for badges as custom-house peons, 
and would, no doubt, readily pay a bonus in addition. This 
fact speaks for itself. The object which the persons have in 
view, is clear beyond question, and fully proves the existence of 
fraud upon the customs revenue, as well^as the advaninges, de- 
rivable firom conniving at it and aiding in its commission.f’— 
** My chokey amcens receive 12 rupees per month, and it is quite 
impossible that they should live with the comforts they all-' 
known to possess, npoa that salary.” 

Mr. Fraser, the commissioner at Delhi, remarks, that the 
situation of Ghaut peon in tf^ Meerut division to his knowledge 
mod formerly tS sell for pOO rupees. And itis such individuals 
w4bb are let loose upon the country to stop tho course of trade, 
aid to arrest the progress of the travel lor. On the one hand 
tito law vests them with the most extraordinary power, and 
OD the other, it goads them on, by keeping them In a state of 
poverty, to use it for tho purposes of extortion. 

One evil arising from the rule for requiring sceurt/y from the 
bostom-house officers, is. that the merchants who stand security 
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MqBtre'an idflatee^ beiag thus at the 

■t^r^^tlieseettritiM^an obUirtHi to p^whatover gooda tlwy 
najraaod. 

B«t tafhito titoiaH duUas are feU to ^ ta^i^toina' 
to th» Ittit* dflgted 'on tto people of the .klwer^plOyiiD^ 
it is the inhdbitanta of tW western pcoTinires who ii|iii| tito 
burden oHhis system to be intotorable ; and ft is cainely pos- 
sible to hmey how aiiy government, calling Hself chUUted, 
could harre permitted t^ existence of such a ayatem. In toe 
lower provineesi as soon as goods are clear of the chokeys, 
they are safe, and the traveller or merchant sets bis mind at 
rest. Not so in the western provinces. There it has hocome 
the practice to consider goods any tnhere found in tranoie 
without a rowanah as liable to double duties. A buflUo load 
of oil seed or sugar cannot bo removed from one village to 
another without ^tting a pass beforehand from tho nearest 
custom-house, which nay be a hundred miles off!! Mr. 
Fraser, tho commissioner at Delhi, observes, that “ Instead of 
relieving tho trade of the country from vexatious interruption, 
as is professed, every description of trade on erery yard of road 
and on every foot of ground is liable to the most ruinous inter- 
ruption.’* In addition, therefore, to the ehotceys, patroles are 
sent to prowl about the country, and seise every article which 
they find in transit, and send it off to the custom-houses. That 
they make money enough in the way of exactions may be 
easily supposed. But what will the reader say to the fact that 
between the first and last day of 1832, goods to the value 
of 1,12,074 rupees were seized and sent to the Meerut cus- 
tom-house, at a great* distance from the place of seizure, of 
which one-half were released without any payment being de- 
manded from the owners ? Fancy the hardship to which the 
'‘Merchants must have been so unjustly exposed. 

Mr. Trevelyan proceeds to shew that the intricacies of the 
law, tho extortion of the native officers, and the detention of 
goods, prevent many from engaging in trade. No one can en- 
gage sately in the inland trade, withdut a tboreiigh knowledge 
of all the tricks and coDtri\ances necessary to secure the 
passing of goods, and this rcqoitre the study of a life. 
Many respectable men in the western provinces, and even 
some eminent merchants in Calcutta, have attempted to en- 
gage in tho trade, but they have been obliged to give 
it up; they revolt from the indignity of bribing every low 
four rupee peon to remit the detention and search of ttieir 
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good$, iteotlwr eoflioqiicBtei of this lAiftt tto 4nda 

is in this luuids at Only ji^haiiUof enpitd^wto 

can afford to bribe the darogas, through, a line of a th nn iaa i t 
mitei. BfM of mall doana eaaoot Migage. in ii;> .Aie Utiles 
they havo to pay, swididw op . Aeir proflts. Audi heneoj Oeiy 
large profits' are mda in the iatand titde. 

the,|pi»alest evil entailed by the system is, that it tepto^ 
daetisla/ef o^rcai^ kime. In our own limited experienee we 
haee^'ltottnd that nothing' sbaipens the intelleet so much-, ae 
living ifi .tbe' neighbobrhood of a cluster of chokeys. This opin* 
ion is folly confirmed by Mr. T. The lambers of the eOstow 
establishments of e\rcry degree, except the higher^ are con- 
verted into extortioners and rogues, because in many cases they 
could not otherwise gain a subsistence— the merchabts Me 
forced into a guilty collusion with the custom-house t^eers, to 
escape the ruin in which they would be involved, if they were 
to exercise the authority vested in them. — ^Every traveller is 
obliged to debase himself by conciliating the rapacity of these 
pettytyrants, by bribery and deceit. This is the great moral pest 
which equally degrades those who are the agents and these 
who are the subjects of it. 

We now come to the most important part of the system,— the 
revenue it yields. We have been frequently told that the tran- 
sit duties bring in fco^ a crore of rapees, and that however 
perniqioite Ute system, it is impossible for goverament to sacrifice 
so large a snro. Mr. Trevelyan has grappled with this objection 
with the hand of a master. 

The gross collection of duties in l832-3d, was, 46,49,670 
rupees from which is to be deducted the expense of collection' 
8,31491, leaving a net collection of 38,18,183 rupees. 

This system of duties was established in 1809-10 ; during the 
first eight years, the clear collection was 3147,120, during 
the next nine years, 35,73,431 ; during the last eight years, 
30,98,453. The revenue arising Irom this source, has increased 
in the western and. deciea.M'd in the lower provinces. Thus the 
returns from the Delhi territory shew that in the last ten years, 
the collections have increased nearly a third, or more than two 
laUw of rupees a year. The expense of collection in the wes- 
tern provinces is only 14 per cent., in the lower provinces 33 
percent. 

But how does Mr. Trevelyan propose to deal with this reve- 
nue? lloes be propose to sacrifice it, or to^snpply its place by 
soihe new tax? By no means. The trade which furnishes this 
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revenue of cqatoins U of thniP kimit : .oi|riUine» ^ounuected .iVi;Uk 
Uie o)^ris Mid bv^t^ Cnicutta; 'fii!^ign> or tkat tiple 
wbieh is bnu^ltt neieM nw'ureatem firontter, fiK>m'foisig»'JUi«i 
into enr own tefritories ; and thiidly, tbe mland t<ai|e eounil* 
ing of artielM eairiei one part of (Ite Bribab dowiiuoaa. to 
another.” 'Hehw tatthh great puns to aseec^iii liQiRr 
this revenue was derived ftom .the tranSU dotiM on art^^ 
raiaed'and n<H»oniod within the oonntrjr, and ho eoines |o 
concInrioB ' that!, the gross oolleetioos in this depastmeei 
amounted only to 6,8l,lSd> uul that the om^oMo ni* ooHeoting 
this sum at ten' custom-houses, including three-fourths '«f the 
expense of the Board of Customs Saltand Opium was, 4,03,086 ; 
so that th^ net produce of those duties which are excUmively 
transit, was in fact only, 2,74,140. 

, Mr. Trevelyan proposes, that the duties on tbe foreign trade 
brouglit across our western frontier, bo continued, and that 
more energetic measures be adopted, to prevent smuggling 
that the duties on articles intended to be exported by aea« be 
still levied, not at the Mofussil custom-houses, hut at ih^laco of 
export; thus, that portion of revenue which is now derived 
lirom these two sources, would continue to be received, on the 
frontiers and at the great port, and government would be ena- 
bled at once to abolish all the interior custom-houses ^and 
chokeys. These duties, combined with a better system of 
collecting the public duos Ifrom the Meerut and Agra salt ma- 
nufactories, and with tBo sum reulixed from the extra dufy on 
salt at Allahabad, will more than compensate for any loss 
which government may sustain from the entire abolition of the 
transit duties. When |ifr. Trevelyan has suoeeded in showing 
that government would be no loser by liberating the country 
from the exactions of the transit system, bo has set the questioa 

rest. 

There are many other valuable remarks in this report, with 
which wo should roost gladly have enriched our columns, but 
our limited space forbids it. Wo aro obliged reluctantly to take 
leave of this volume. What we have^ already extracted from it 
will serve to convince our readers, that it is one of the most va- 
luable reports ever presented to government. The Governor 
General has been accustonfeci since his arrival in India, to hear 
the custom regulalious spoken of both by Natives and Europeans 
as the greatest pest that was ever inflicted on any country ; but 
as there is a natural impatience of taxation implanted in the hu- 
man breast, he rnighf po:<sibly have attributed the complaints 
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he heard to this gvneial feolioi'. Mr. Trevelyan 4ias however, 
shewn that this universal disliiM arises from thej^>eciia|l luurdship 
of these laws. He has unfolded the mysteaies of iniquity con> 
tained in them. Ignovaaee can no longer be pleaded as aiLex* 
«uae for eontinning the systens. It is now fhify known, that the 
custom regulations of the Bengal government, hre tantamount 
to' an entire prohibition of all 'internal traffic ; that if the Custom 
Daregas were for only three months to do the doty they are re- 
spared and paid hy government to do, all commerce would be in- 
stantly suspended; and that the trade of the country eidsts not fn 
<eonfmmif y to, but in »pit^ of the public laws, by the connivance 
of venal ufTiccrs. It is now fully Icnown, that all articles found 
in transit in the western provinces without a rowaeah, arc lia- 
ble to double duties, and that the transit of a single bullock 
load of sugar from one village to another, cannot be aecom^- 
plished without bribing the patroles, who are paid by the 
public authority to seize it. It is now fully known that while 
by this wretched system of duties, the whole country is harassed 
to the last degree, government gains irolhing by it which 
might not be realized upon a bettor system, without this ma- 
chinery of of tyranny. Wo trust tliat after the exposS'so ably 
made by Mr. Trevelyan, of the abomination of the system ; 
after the secretary to the Board of Customs has pronounced it to 
bo a curse, bis Lordship’s return among us will be commemo- 
rated by the immediate extinction of all tbochokeys, and an 
entire change of 8ystem.->-<9um. Durpdh, 


ttritical ^lotictu. 

Chriilian Rewarekci iu South India 1823, 1838y fry Peter iJordon»-^ 

K* J* Ford^ Idinffton, t834. 

A VERY interesting Journal, shewing the spread of Christianity 
in the East, and the laudable exertions of that much abusdS 
class of men — the Missionaries. 

JilanMol ^ Enf^lhh Grammar ; VkUowphiml and Praelical^ by Jlcv* J. M, 
McCulloch^ A. and Uoydf Etlinburyh, 1834. 

This little Volume is decidedly tho b^t we have seen for the 
Use 0^ Schools. The subject of the Origin and Derivation of 
yr<H«lSi so slightly alluded to in Murray’s and other publications, 
i^ in this work fully illustrated, as its very great importance 
deserves. 

N.B. Wearoooin|iollii(l, from wout of space, to postpouu the BevJews of 
DU' Annuals, Ac., i<» our npxi. • 
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Cdcuftn, 

INSOLVENT COtfRT. 
i<prtflO,]SI4. 

In tkeniaUirtf Co. 

^Nr. Torton to vonrt to 

appoint a dajr for honripf* After 
some little dlseaislon atioul tnP utmost 
dlstanee to wiilcblt:ir<iiUld.lmiieoesiarp 
to dlf patch the notieo, SSth day of 

July next wai decided on. In the 
matter c/OpMi oiui Cs.— Mr. Turton 
in this case moTed that the Examiner's 
report be confirmed. It will be re- 
membered that im application was 
niofle on theSSod of March last, to fts- 
charxe the insolvents from all farther 
liability, on tife consent of creditors, 
omountinit to more than one-hslf the 
d^>bt8, in number and value, In con- 
formity with the 08rd section of the 9 
George ir. cap. 73, and that the Ex- 
uiiiiner was there upon directed to en- 
quire and report whether the several 
debts set forth in the original nnd ad- 
ditional, or amended schedules had 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the assignee ; whether the list of con* 
sents contained consents to the amount 
of more than one-half in number and 
value of such debts, and whether the 
several powers of attorney, under 
which, consents had been granted had 
been duly executed, and contained suf- 
ficient power to warrant such cofhent. 

The report of the Examiner^ set forth 
that Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, the as- 
signee, had certified to him that the 
debts in the schedule had l)€en esta- 
blished to his satisfaction ; that the 
consents granted by crcditorsgpi'crsnnal 
or by attorney* satisfhetorUy proved 
bofnre him, amounted to more than one- 
lialf in number and value of such debts 
so established ; and that the execution 
^such powers of attorney as bad 
been taken into account had been 
duly proved, and contained powers to 
warrant such, consent. Tlie report 
further stated, that the amount of debts 
on the schedule, wasRs. 10.3,45,195-11 
due to 1015 creditors; and that the 
number of creditors, consenting to the 
discharge* was 635, whose •daims 
amoui^ied to Rs. 66,83, 900’8*3. Mr. 
Turton moved, that the report be con- 
firmed, and that the Examiner be at 
liberty to file any additional consents 
coming in before the Srd of May next, 
and to examine and report op such ad- 
ditional consents. Motiop granted. 

JSast India and Col. Magazine^ Vo 


SUMMARY. 

Bs^ginf ProrldEgaf Mie* 

tal mofitinf of members or the above 
society was held at tlie office of the as- 
signee of ibe late Ana of Crnttendiso, 
hlackillop and Co* seerotaries and 
troararers, on the I9th ot April, fertile 
inspeetlim of accounts, the daotion of 
ottee-bearors, and the consideration of 
the interests of the society, aS affected 
by the failure of Messrs. Crutteodon 
snd Co, Mr. Leightoa opened thi* 
business of the meeting, by stating 
thst he attended there as the repveser 
tative of a ooniiderable number of ab 
sent subscribers, and being entitled, in 
that character, to take a part In the pro- 
ceedings of the day, he would bag leave 
to move that Mr. Bruce be requested to 
take the chair. The motion having 
been seconded hy Mr. Palmer and car- 
ried, tlio chairman briefly stated the ob- 
jects of the meeting, and called upon 
Mr. filaciiityre to produce the accounts. 
Mr. MacIntyre stated that, on the fhil- 
ure of Messrs. Cruticnden and Co., he 
had committed tho management of the 
affairs of Die society to Mr. Leighton. 
Mr. Leighton informed the meeting, 
that the accounts would be found co- 
pied in the books lying upon the table, 
but apprehending that it would be te- 
dious andinconve&lent to the gentlemen 
present to proceed at once to their in- 
vestigation in detail, he would move— 
**That the accounts of the several 
classes of DieBengul Provident society, 
as rendered hy Mr. MacIntyre, as.tignei' 
of the estate of Messrs. Grultonden. 
Mackillop and Co., he submitted to tin 
following subscriborN, now present, 
and^lhat they be reqnested to examine 
and* report on them at their earlfes 
convenience, through the medium oflh- 
public papers r — Mr. Bnice. Mr, CoaiV 
and Mr. Vaimejr.*' Mr. Dickens se- 
conded the motion, which was earlier' 
unanimously. Mr. Hrure moved that 
Mr. Dickens be requested to become a 
nieniberof the committee just appointed 
which was seconded by Mr. Cowiennd 
carried. Mr. Leighton produced the 
company's papers and niortguge securi- 
ties, and pmosed the fallowing resn- 
lutioi), whfen was supported by Mr- 
Macnaghttti and adopted tiy the im or- 
ing “That the conimitteo of gentle- 
men, who have consented to repoi t on 
the accounts, be requested to examine 
the company's paper and title deeds of 
the landed property mortgaged to the 
VIII. No. Nor. ft A 
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socUly, reporting M tbelr earliest con- 
Tenionce, wheliier the former statuls in 
iho names of the directors* and whether 
the latter are in any way defective 
and, farther, to obtain from a compe- 
tent professional person an estimate of 
tlie present market value of the houses 
so mortgaged.** Moved by Mr* Leigh- 
ton, seconded by Mr. Macintyro, and 
carried unanlmoasly “ That the pro- 
prietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the treasurers of the society, 
and ihat the company*6 paper be forth 
with deposited in their hands/ ' Moved 
by Mr, Leighton, seconded by Mr. 
MacIntyre, and carried unanimously:— 
“ That all advertised dividends, re- 
maining unclaimed after the limit of 
time proscribed by the fundamenlol 
rules of the society, be declanjd for- 
felted.** Mr. Palmer opposed the mo- 
tion on the ground of its llliberality and 
the probable hardship of iis operation 
in many instances, and ho aiUluced a 
strong case in point, where the. claim- 
ants were orphans residing at the Mau- 
ritius, who could hardly be suppii^o cl 
to have access to the London or LvJion 
Gazette, announcing the payment of a 
dividend. Mr. Leighton explained 
that his motion was founded on one of 
the original regulations of the institu. 
tion, which ware dcclared.tobe iMimii- 
table. Mr. Dickens snggestcd,by way 
of amendment, that the nioiion sliouid 
be modified in the following manner, in 
which form it was put to the meeting 
and adopted That the eommittee 
be requested to report, whetlmr it would 
nollKJ proper that all adverlised divl- 
donds, remaining unclaimed after the 
limit of lime pi escribed by the funda- 
mental rules of the society, sliould be 
now declared fjrfeilod.’’ Moved by 
Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
nnghlen, and earried unaniinouhly 
“ That in conformity with the reeoiii- 
mondation of the directors, Mr. Leigh- 
ton he elected secretary to the .‘lociety, 
and that he he remunerated fot his ser- 
vices by a coromisiion of one per 
cent, on receipts, and one per ceur. 
on payments, all ineldental cim'*ges 
behig as heretofore, borne by tt-i- re- 
spective classes in the ratio of hudr 
interests.** Mr. Leighton .begged to 
offer the meeting tiie exi>rcssioii of his 
thanM for their ready attention to the 
recommendation of the directors. Mr. 
Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer 
whether it was the intention of the di- 
rectors to tender their resignation to 
the subscribers. Mr. Palmer replied, 
ihat so frr as he was individually con 


eerned, it wasnothli intention volun- 
tarily to relinquish the admlnlstratioa 
of the affairs of the sotdpty, espedally 
at a moment when they apneared to ro" 
quire the exercise of peeultar vigilance 
and attention on the part of theexisUng 
management. The meeting then sepa- 
rated, after a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. There was a good ’deal of 
desultory conversation on points af- 
fecting the interests of the society, but 
our limits only admit of our furmsbing 
a report of the more important pro- 
ceedings of the day. We understood 
it to bo stated, that the committee 
would incorporate in their projected 
report such observations as might oc- 
cur lo them, in respect to the distribu- 
tion of funds immediately available for 
the payment of dividondil. 

Mohm Lal,^Dr, J, (L Gerard hoe 
addressed the following letter to the 
Committee of the Delhi College.-*- 
Gent )omen,— The Hindoo student, 
Mohun Lai, who was selected to at- 
tend Mr. Burncs in bis journey to 
ToorUistan, having letutned with me 
to India, I cuimol allow him to revisit 
his native city, witliout bringing to the, 
notice of the eonuidttef of tim seminary 
the hi ;Idy commundaide conduct of one 
wiu) has been so long my associate and 
fruMu). *J*hl8 is as much due to the in- 
stitution wliicb has afforded him his 
advantages ns to himself, and 1 should 
fail in iity obligations to both, were 1 
to oir.it ninliug known the particular 
grounds upon which I found my own 
partiality^ and rinim that of others. 
Pew at Mol’.un Lai’s age have issued 
upon a ever noviciate, or terminated 
it with greater credit, ami 1 but addiqy 
own testimony io that which you are 
aware he hus nt ready recoived. His 
mild anienity of (lis{>ositron and agree- 
able demeanour, were well suited to 
the exigeucies that awaited him, but, 
by far fien. I,i8,lea.sr recommemlatioj^ 
has been, ids ftrquaintance with the 
English 'auguage, and I should sny the 
pride of edu< ation, which under a mo- 
dest gari), has commanded the respect 
of evm y one throughout this diversified 
tour. Many events occurred to try, 
botl) bis iemper and bis integrity, a^ 
the iprlemency of the season was not 
amqug Uie least of the former. In the 
mute from Meshid to the Persian camp, 
Mohun Y^ars feet were several times 
frozen fast to the stirrup irons, while 
the moisture of lesplrution had cotem- 
poraneously encrusted Ms hand with 
ice, 1 found my own situation difficult 
but was utterly surprised at thv* Mgb 
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muBement he seemed to deriTO in being 
onnbioto feel his toea« which remained 
for months afterwards a meuieato of 
the keen regions he was exposed to. 

liis presence of mind was equally 
conspicuous when we fell among 
robbers, the temporary )om of his 
journal elevated his regret, , that the 
savages could not reap any instruction 
from iu At Herat, trials of a diflterent 
kind awaited him, suMolent to have 
implicated the conduct of the most 
scrupulous, |iarticularly when wc were 
taken for spies from the enemies’ camp, 
and afterwards for Russians* The 
civilities he received ever? where, were 
not among the least of these, much is 
due to hin unassuming and conciliatory 
manners, but^more to his, scholastic 
tuition, 'which gained him so great es- 
teem. The Prince Royal of Persia, 
Abbas Mirzu, was very kind to him, 
also the ass.-envoy at the court of Te- 
heran, Dr. Wac Niel, whose conver- 
sation gave a new impulsu to emulation 
already well developed. Wherever 
he went, he made friends, and many en- 
vied him for his acquisitions, hotii in 
the Persian and English, esi/ccially 
Jhe latter. His j out mil is the best re- 
cord of his zeal and abilities, and the 
improvement in it. and his oral con- 
verse will show that neither have been 
neglected 'during his long companion- 
ship with me, and 1 have a full convic- 
tion that they will be pronoumied by 
odiers as creditable to himsoir,'nH they 
arc honourable to his fritnitfs nml the 
college, to which he is indebted for the 
advantages of his cdiicution. 1 might 
specify instances of these, hut my ob- 
ject in addressing the committee will 
be fully accomplished, when 1 as- 
sure it of tlie incalculafiie results 
which seem destined to flow from 
the institution, of which Mohun 
,.^h 1 it so promising a pupil. — 
" Among tlic rude and desolate commu- 
nities in Afisbaiiistan, surprise might 
have been eapccteii, but 1 was certainly 
unpieparcd lor the inipreisioii that was 
•made by the Delhi student, who was 
caressed for bis polite accoiiiplishmciits 
with the most friendly fccUogs. Many 
peo|de courted ids society, (which I 
always took care should be apart uf my 
4 >wn, though this was far from necessary 
to his own respect), and enquirec with 
anxious concern, into the structure of a 
guvernmeut that encouraged such edu- 
cation, the inhabitants of Herat know 
not Calcutta fiom London. Several 
of (he chief people oflereu to scud their 


sons to Delhi with me, and would have 
done so, but for the crisis that then 
threatened the city. Muhiiii Lai taught 
Minie of them the English alphaimt) and 
it is thought through such a medium lui 
that of bis own example, a knowledge 
of the British government of India is 
likely to become intelligible in these 
regions— au acijuaintaiice, which it but 
wanted, to gam a preposscssioh that 
is naturally beut towards another 
quartet. A cutiimunity of fecUug which , 
at present has only an vxisteuce, with 
no ties or attachments, is likely to re- 
ceive its hcft stimulus fiom such a 
80iircc««-a few Afghan youths iustrucled 
at the Delhi institullun cuiild not fail to 
produce the most appreciable cflccts. 
They might return to their relations 
and friends even if these slKMild die with 
pleasure at witnessing the freedom of 
their country nchieved by such means ! 
Of Mohun Lafs servUis to myself, 1 
skull leave them to ht inferred, but as I 
feel that is Ihe only requital 1 can make 
for them, I must rely upon it for the only 
advantage ilml (he patrons of the inatU 
tution may consider him to have merited. 

1 have yet smother observation to offer, 
the pci’usul uf Mohun Lal^s journal will 
suggest the reflection that he was drawn 
too soon fiom studies which his naturol 
nhtlUies were so will calculated to con* 
811 inmate, but it must Bl«a)S remain 
one of ssitisfact ion that nn example so 
cuditable to his education has been 
furnished, which cannot fail to he tmi- 
tuud by the other pupils of a seminary 
that must ultimately confer such valua- 
ble benefits upon the public sci vice and 
the country. Mohun Lai returns to 
luiiia ill full health aud st» far from being 
discharged by the severe concomifsnis 
of adventure, he has projected (wrilteii 
in his jouinal) a tour to Buddukshuii 
and tlie countries along the hanks of the 
OxuB and Indus, which he hopes, with 
the approbation of his patrons, to ac- 
conipliib at some future period. I now 
separate from him with a lively recollec- 
tion of the events uf a I'criod exceeding 
two yeaiii, but particulaily of the last 
eighteen tnontbe, in which he has been 
my companion, and in whose society I 
have found so much to interest and ap- 
pneiatr, aud believing that my young 
ftn r.ii will verify in his own person n 
tirtimouial to which be has so well 
mi s'i*< d at my hands, and earnestly dc- 
811 ihe highest profiptnly ofaii insti- 
tuturii so admirably adapted for public 
utility, and cvulontly so congenial 
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to the intmsli of BrUiik luOia, ud 
to which 1 , perfonatly Mknuwledfe 
rayiAlf 40 moch ludebtodj^Xahouc^ 
tfih Ffbruari/M 1834. 

' iinU SiotUi.^The ftdlowiDg ex- 
trxordinhrjr atatemciit if coimaiiiiicajked 
io.wf tfy a reipectahle authority, wbQ 
pledget biuttfcll for Ua truth, aad who 
▼oai^ that it cau.be atteftcd by four 
europeao geiKlerpen Mho were pre- 
Acat April I$g4.--A viuleiU 
ha&t atoi'm occvri'^’d ou |iie 12th jurtAiii, 
abuut .half-pati five in the evening, in 
the neiglibburboud of Pubna ; one hail 
stone wutineasurfrl und found to be one 
foot in circuniferenco ; uiiotbcr weighed 
eleven ounces, no tile roof could refitt 
I hew mastes of ice/* 

Death of Lirut. Kenwdy. — Cttwn- 
April 12, 1834.-^A inclttiichoty 
thing occurred here the night before 
last. Lieut. Kennedy, of the 70th JN. I,, 
had come over from ilanda on a visit ; 
he was dining at the artillery mess 
bungalow, and after dinner went out of 
the house, os the party supposed, to 
return home. The huii.w stands close to 
tho river, on a b.iiik of some 40 feet 
high, or more — and there, in the morn- 
ing, was found the body of the young 
man, (at the bottom of the bank) with 
his skull fractured, and the brains actu- 
ally protruding ! lie must have walked 
over the pnccipue in the dark, and been 
killed instaiilaneuusly, ns no cry or 
noise of any kind was heard, and till the 
body was found in the morning, every 
one supposed the poor young man was 
snug iu bed ! 

Persian Interpreter, --‘We hear it 
reported, that Cupt. iJavelork of U. M.*t 
Jdtii Lni I. is to be the Persian Interproter 
to the* l ounnttutUr-iu-Chicf Oihera 
say, however, that he is io be appointed 
military magistmte at Agra, Fiwm 
tucse ruiuoiirs flying about we suppose 
be is to get sometkiny^ though no one 
can tell exactly n hat it is to J>c. Capt. 
Haifelock acted as Deputy AssHlaiit 
A4iutant Oeiieial to the Forces em** 
ployed in Ava, and subsequently wrote 
a narrative of Sir Archibald CampoeU’s 
eampaigut in that country. Ruiiiotir 
likewise Mys ihwi Caplatn Higgintooof 
the Wh regt N. 1., is to hold the aitua* 
tioilpf Military Socrelary to Sir Charles 
Metealfe, as Goveraor of Agra, in the 
event of that distinguished person 'ge 
being nomtuated to the latter important 
office. 

1 Uh Dragoons and I6th Lancers^— 
hear that tliei'eia]a probability of 
the Iglli Draguous and lOtb Lancers 


being , cilieved, tha fiirmer in 4835 and 
the latter in 1819, by the HMh and 7th 
Hnssars icapeellvely. The I3tb have 
beta in India upwards of 14 yeara and 
the l5th about i 1, the first named corpa 
having arrived m 1819 and the last in 
1892. Aa the 1 tth Dramna have been 
three years longer in this country than 
the Lancers we should think they, and 
not the I8tb, would be the corps to be 
relieved by the 7th Hussars. 

CoUm — The MqfnssU Ukhbar of 
IMh April, states that tlie quantity of 
cotton imported this season into that 
great entrepot of commerce— Mfiria- 
poor— may be caknlated at 600/)()0 
niaunds. Little or none has bm yet 
sold, and there is no doubt prices mutt 
fall, such a luige quaiflity as is now 
gathered iu the godowni of that city 
never before having been accumulatec^. 
** It is surprising the prices remain 
so Arm.** 

The Duke of York,— The ship Duke 
of York, which was driv'in on the sands 
Inflow Ingelee Creek, in the terrific storm 
of May last, aud has remained their ever 
since, haa been floated into deep water 
during the present springs, and will be 
towed up to Calcutta by the H. C. 
steamer Ganges. Much credit is due 
to Mr. Carrie, by whom the hull of the 
Duke of York was purchased, for his 
meritorious exertions in overcoming the 
maiij^rious obstacles that opposed the 
recovery of this noble ship. 

Bammthun Roy.— The subscription 
for the tribute to the memory of Rani- 
muhun Roy now amounts to 6,000 Rs. 

Seindia.—** At Gwalior it is reported 
that Jaiiukee Rao bad ordered Munnee 
Ram Che banker's fiiigeia to be bound up 
with cotton soaked in oil, and the cotton 
to be ignited, and was lieaping all sorts 
of Ignominies on him; as the servants 
of the sircar were obliged to obey, tbgte 
prepared to execute their cruel orders. 
Munnee Ram requested to be taken be- 
fore the Riyah. This was complied with, 
end a scene took plaee ; the Rajah took 
out bis accounts and demanded 27 crorea 
of ru|>eet. At laat the Rajah forgave 
him 18crores, and the banker agre^ to 
pay tlie rest.*' danokee Rao it, aa our 
readers are aware, the youthful occupant 
of Scindia's tbvone «nd the recogntxed 
ally of ^he Brit ish government. Munnee 
Ram Sell was the snpertntcndant of the 
revenue affairs of Gwalior during the 
admiuislratiou of the Baica Baee, and 
when the waq deprived of the govern- 
Rieiit, he was desirous of leaving 
Gw'alior and taking refuge at Muttra. 
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At tkt nHeUatiom and Mfrwrty ff 
the BrUieh reeidmU, Attn (AtvmdhU^ 
h« nat induced to renain and to aid In 
ndininittcrtug the aame department of 
Ibe Gwalior government. 

We learn that gov«vniiieiit*‘lNUi at 
leuf Ih been eompelM to call upon the 
regular troopa, at leant on the eaatem 
frontier, to undertake the traanury 
dutiea of the alaltona which before the 
present biirkundauae eystem was enla* 
blished were discharged by the pro- 
vincial battaliunn now disbanded. The 
burkmtdauze system it was predicted 
would prove a feilnrc ; and if the regu- 
lar force was formerly considered too 
small for the dntiea it bad to perform, 
these farther claims on its services will 
not add to its eflleiency. We roust sup- 
pose, therefore, that some increase of 
fo);ce to meet the incrcaaed duties is 
intended. 

Appointments »^lt is said the ap- 
pointment of third member of (he Board 
is not to be filled up till the Governor 
General receives an answer from the home 
authorities to his reference regarding 
Wui. Pitt Musloii, Esq., who, it will be 
remembered, voluntarily forfeited pro- 
motion that he might retain bia situa- 
tion of Apothecary to the Honouioble 
Company, but whom Lord William 
Bentinck appointed a Superintending 
Surgeon on the establishment to the 
prejudice of all the Surgeons juuiqr to 
him. Mr. Muston ii at present the 
senior Superintending Surgt^n, and 
would have sncccedcil to the vacancy in 
the Board , but for his former relinquish- 
ment of promotion. 

On 2)i(s.-— Among the rumonri cur- 
rent at CawBpoor remding^the Oude 
tcrritoiy, is one wbi^ states that Col. 
du Bois de Jancigny has returned to his 
attendance on the Lucknow Court. No 
.T^s has been receiTcd of the mission 
of the Colonel's cousin, du Bois de 
Beaiicheane, who was somellme ago sent 
to England by his Oude Majesty, for 
(he purpose of mokiog an appeal to the 
English King against soase real or 
imaginary grievancea. To this envoy 
a as entrusted n sum of three lakhs of 
rupees, aa a preaeiit to King WiUiam. 
Anotb^ on dit ia that an A. D. C. it 
about to proceed to England Im charge 
of CMinova'a picture of hi.s Lucknow 
Majesty, which is intended a present 
to tlie Ki^ of England. I'he picture 
has been in preparation for nearly two 
years at a cost of IfiOth rnpees per 
mensem. The honour of taking home 
this cosily production of art is eagerly 


•ought afUk. lilt not eald who will he 
■eleded.-iiibj|f^iM^ 

MdMi M CMJim 

Brfdpe.— The report Of the Hukaem'b 
return to LnOknoW gaina mueherodlt 
mry day at Foityghur. His iretnm (O 
the Tinarul Of Lucki|oW should be 
hailed with joy by every lover of gOnd 
order. Cndee Ma away there wiR 
much tees bribiM aud jobbing (kali 
there bu been or late. Them U im 
doubt but on his return he will cause the 
building, oi putting together ofAheeilst 
iron bridge to proc^ more bilskTy than 
it hat done of late. Much ca^ has 
bren thrown nway and very little work 
done. 

Pwrekase qf a ZemUularee bv a 
Eiiropeofi.*— It has lieen supposed that 
Mr. Wise was permitted to purchase a 
ceiiiiDdiiree in pergunuah Baldakhul 
Tipperah, prospeclively under the pro- 
visions of the new Charter. But We 
happen to have come in pomession of 
the Ihets of tlie case, and from which 
it appears that Ibe motives which led to 
permission being given to a European 
to bold lands are not such as they have 
Inen supposed to be. The late holder 
of the semindarce in question had 
fallen in arrears to governiueni of about 
a litkh Wf rnpees, In consequence of 
which the estate was put up for public 
sale. The seinindaree was well worth 
two laklis of rupees, but tiu bid could 
be had above 56,000 rupees, though it 
was put np three several times. As Mr. 
Wise offered a lakh and fifteen thousand 
the authorities made a virtue of ncces 
sity, and applied for the permlmion of 
government, according to the tenor of 
regulation 3$ of 1703. We state iheoe 
facts from no wish to disparage nny of 
the acts of government, but bmoie we 
conceive that pmise not earned is indi- 
rect cedsiire. 

StaiioH qf Baiiooi, — It is rumonred 
that the station of Baitool ia to be aban- 
doned by the troops, and the regl. at pre- 
sent quartered there to be transferred to 
Sangor. It appeara an increase of force 
is mych reqtiiiwd at the latter canton- 
ments the duties pi-essing heavily on the 
three weak baitaliona which form the 
garrison of that station. Some of the 
corps have been able to mus(cr only 
a doarii aipnbeea on parade, whilst 
the ofiieers if other regiments have oc- 
casionally been obliged to fall m two 
deep to the right of the colouiS, the 
men of theU* companies being em- 
ployed on command and station dutiea 
and absent on furlough. If tUc army 
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in an arduoua war, they 
would have len irkaome duties to |^er- 
form tkait now in limes of peace they 
are compelled Co undergo. 

Sagwrand Nerbuddah TertUorv*^ 
Tbe principal assistauts in charge or the 
dlstncts of the Sagur and Nerhuddslh 
territory are, it is said, henceforward 
to reside at Sagur during the hot season 
and rains, and to make amioal tours 
IhroQgli their atttahs in the^old weatlier. 
We are inclined to tioiibt the policy of 
this arraifgeinf nt i a magisirste and 
collector ought always to be in the centre 
of his jurisdiction, fur it is neither rea- 
aonahle nor fair to compel applicants for 
justice to travel ] 00 or 200 miles to seek 
redress, u hich wc are bound to afford 
llietii at their own doors. In fact, 
it amounts to a total denial of justice, 
unci ought not to be saiictioiied by a 
govcritmeiit which may he styled Chu- 
reeh Purwur.’* 

The Forbet SiearMr * — The Forbes 
atoaiucr passed Kedgeree in the after- 
noon ofthe 16!h April, steaming against 
wind aad flood. The captain's letter 
from Kedgeree reports most favoumhly 
of ,ber performance ; she took away 
near 4,000 letters. Edward Stirling, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, and John 
Storm, £sq«, are passengers by her fur 
Hut a. 

‘Svpercesaion in Diplomatic Sitva- 
I'he autocrat system continues 
to work well for the few, and we can- 
not hut advert to the great deference 
now shewn towards public opinion. 
Tim supercession of Lieut. -Coioiiel 
Barton, the triplicate appoiiitiiient be- 
stowed on Captain liigginson,-^ the 
rigid and infloaible disrejrard of the 
mere 14 years* service of Colonel 
Hpeirs to give place for the paramount 
claims of ^oioiiel Macon ghten, and 
the considerate removal of Captain 
Paisleyt to make romii for this youth- 
fill aspirant for a diplomatic situation, 
prove at once the great advantage 
of one 'Governor General. Without 
this Mr. Edmonstone, Lieut. Tre- 
velyan, and Comet Macnaghlen's 
eiaims might have been overlooked, 
iMid instead af obtaining advauecinont 
tWougb^be seieciion sx.'.tem, ihcir in- 
fluential relatives might have been 
constrained to sue for the patronage of 
ttie Governor General ; but now that 
odions word patronage" is obsolete, 

• Presidency Pay-master, Sheriff of 

Calcntta, and Military Secretary to 
the Vice-Prcsidoiit. 


and the idea that powerful friends 
could possibly sway our liberal rulers 
is quite preposterous. By tbe bye, 
we think that to act on this virtuous 
principle will detract from discipline 
In this independbat army. Only think 
of the arrogance and vexation of n 
commanding officer who has powerful 
friends at head-quarters being actually 
called on to forward to his fi lends a 
eoinplaint against himself. Only 
fancy some old Captain of BO years* 
service or gr»‘y -headed army sub. with 
a sick wife, daring to differ in opinion 
with a cooiinanding officer, who has 
powerful friends in Ohowringhee. Such 
a practice must engender feelings ut- 
terly subversive of that comfortable 
reliance on one's secriH influence which 
Induces a comriiandiug officer to enf«»rce 
implicit obediLMice from both officers 
and men, no matter what orders '‘^are 
issued. Besides, what is the use of 
having friends at head-qusrien if we 
cannut obtain their support when in 
the wrong : for when in the right who 
cares for their support ? Unless men 
were deterred from complaining from 
the salutary dread of pow^erful friends 
at head-quarters, our military button- 
hole commanders would be necessarily 
compelled to assign reasons publicly. 
Now this is a sad ievelling systtni, 
and how can a commander descend to 
do this? We have understood that 
evfn the last number of the Westmins- 
ter cit^s the Paget testimony in proof 
of the insubqrdiiiate spirit of the Ben- 
gal officers ; and, Iherefoie, it is we 
seek to uphold the powerful check of 
inilncutial friends. For instance, 
suppose a high-minded young officer, 
or a pertinacious old one, steps for- 
W'ard to prevent a native soldier, or 
old native officer, being persecuted by 
a person with powerful friends. Thu 
officer meddler is at once put dfftin 
by the iutinmtion that ** 1 can rely on 
the support of powerful friends or 
if a gross irregularity is committed, 
and It is resfiectfully represented, 
bow much considerate it is to sup- 
press it by a hint of powerful friends. 
Indetcl wc are reluctantly obliged to 
confess ihat without tlfls support, 
some commanding officer would be 
cou> trained to substitute kindness 
and consideration fur a systematic 
disregard of the rules of the service, 
and a brutal habit of captious coer- 
cion.— /Vecrufi Obssi'ver, 

Calcuttm Mavki f , April 21 . — Inr/fi/o. 
— Accounts fioiii the interior, received 
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in the past week, are varied in their 
charaeter^ aome factoriea complali^ 
the want of rain, and repreaant ^ 
plant as sinking under continued dry 
weather ; others report the prosp^ta 
from the appearance of the plant u 
fkvorable and promising ; but sncji 
contradictory slatementi are usual, 
and must not, la the present sUge of 
things, be considered in the estimwon 
of the crop of the season. Ii oognly ; 
no rain from the 80th ult, to lOth lust* 
plant sneering in consequenc^ Je^ 
sore ; rain in abundance on the 28ln 
and SOth ultimo, but none since ihcn. 
Benares ; the Koontie looking well 
end promising. — Opium* — 
about 75 chests of Patna, at JSa. Rs. 
910 a 9^15* per chest, and 50 of Benares, 
from Sa. Rs. 014 a 920 per chest, are 
stated to have obtained in the past 
week ; and, altliough the Iransactions 
arftrepoited actual, much depeiulen^ 
cannot be placed on them as crltoia 
of the market, ns Hie parlies buying 
and selling are deeply engaged in tlie 
trade, and interested in the supporung 
of prices. The market at this junc- 
turn is rather inactive than oilier wise* 
dependent, p»obably,on the result of 
the fourth or last government sale of 
the season, which takes place to-day. 

The stock in the warehouse this day 
is as below : 

Patna \0cnare 


1st sbIp 

2d do ••*•*•1800 

8d do 1090 

4th do 1424 


5,'! 

595 

085 

599 


TotiiL 

32,5 

15105 

1775 

2023 


Chests WSil 1»3* 6018 

Sir Frederick Jlatnillon, ^^u learn 
that Hir FrcUctick llHHiilton* rep.e- 
sented to the Court of Direcfors, that 
ho liad lodged with Ins agwita lu ta - 
nil la the sum necessary to purchase 
bisjinuuity, but that their failure had 
rendered it impossible to make the 
payiuenl williinthe lime prescribed in 
the rules of the fund; and in co-se- 
iiuence the court ha ve allowed him his 
ileiisioiifroiu tlie 80th of April last, on 
his paying the money in hiiigiand at 
the exchange of on»? shilling and nine- 
pence halfpenny per rupee.-f ouricr. 

Murder at Pubna.^A dreadful 
murder has been lately eoromi ten in 
the neighbourhood of Pubna, on a re- 
spectable ryiit, by the strfanls of an 
indigo planter, arising Out of a forcible 
attempt of the latter to sow the unfor- 
tunate roan’s paddy cultivation with 
indigo. He was brought into the sla- 


tlon(alive)and exhibited a most shock- 
ing spectaole. It appeared Im ^ 
been been brutally beateo wllb 
but the can^e of Me death, was a tword 
cut on the head which laid bii ikeil 
open to the brain* The laagisirate 
(Mr* Mills) wUb the humanity by 
which he is always distinguished, ap- 
plied, with his own hands^ all kinds of 
remedies to save the poor Ibltow'sBfa 
—but in vain— he died In the mag l«- 
trate's presence without being able to 
make any declaration* , . 

AgkiH (tf Jfessn. Ferguuonff Co. 
—The following atatement of the af- 
fairs of Messrs. Fergusson and Co., is 
derived from the schedule whioh the 
partners intend to die Immediateiv. 

It appears that there is due to creditors 

in India 1,85,77,917 7 8 

To creditors In England 

1,54,66,000 11 9 

Sa, Rs. 8,40,68,027 3 5 
On the other hand, there is due from 
debtors in the civil service 

IQ 04> OPO a % 

Do do. military 19,1 1’, 445 8 8 

Commercial debts*. 1,14,10.624 9 8 

Imilgo debts 1,27,60,040 5 5 

Miscellaneous debts.. 50, 97 ,569 18 $ 
House account debts 55,51,208 15 1 

Sa.Rs. 3,66,23,013 IS 4 
The correspondent of the India Qa- 
aettu itnies, that he has gone over tlw 
account carefully, and finds that 
there are about thirty-seven lakhs of 
rupees, which roust be deducted from 
ftm claims on the house. This deduc- 
tion will leave the real claims at 
about three crores, and three lakhs. 

Important to 8e<tfer#.— Southern 
Cachar, which is the moat valuable 
part, contains about 2,500 sqnare 
miles of level land, generally from 290 
to 300 feet above the sea, iti'ersec'ed 
by detached hills and low wooded 
ranges, and bounded on three sides by 
loounthlns, some of which have an 
nltitude of 6vo or six thousand feet. 
Tim soil is eminently feitile, and has 
been found by experiment to lie per- 
fectly well adapted to the piodiicllon 
of Wkicat, barley, gfanti potatoes, 
tobacco, and sugar cane, as well a# 
timt of ric©,kulaio, suraoo, Ac., which 
latter alone are commonly raised. 
The population of Cachai* is small, 
add out of all proportion to its extent, 
but it Ip very various, corsistlng of 
Cacharees, Uengalees, Mumiipoorees, 
Assamese, Nagaa, and Kookics ; the 
language, however, in common use is 
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the Ueiiffaloe, in which all public 
public biisineis haa hitherto bean 
tratisactetL SmiAl capltaliita gettUng 
in Cachareaiptoy their money to ml- 
vMfitage either in trade, or in olehftng 
jungle lands, or ill' both ways. For 
the hitter purpose ryots are proeuim* 
bh» ill any number from' the adjacent 
om«peopled district of Sylhet, end 
may be located at fironi eight to ten 
rupees per family. Uadi ihnitly may 
be- expected to clear a hal of land, 
which is equWaleut to about fifteen 
Bengal BOegalis, and pays a rent of 
dx -lfupces Including the land tax. the 
rate of which for all newly cleared 
lands has been fixed at an average of 
three rupees per hul. The articles of 
merchandize are : timbers fit for boat 
or house building, and furniture, 
grain, ivory wax, rattans, and cotton, 
all of which are exported at a profit to 
Sylhet and Dacca. Cachar enjoys an 
uninterrupted water communication 
with Calcutta, besides which it will 
soon have the advaritageofa highroad 
which is now in progress and more 
than half finished, by order of govern- 
ment throughout the country, from 
Banskandee to the town of Sylhet, 
from which place it is to be hoped 
it will ultimately be prolonged either 
to Baecaor Commlllah, and thus com- 
plete an interior line of communi- 
cifrtion along the whole firontier 
northwards from Aracnn, which 
cannot fail to be of immense value 
in a commercial point of view, 
and also by enabling the govern- 
ment at any time easily to occupy 
ill force the Important pass which 
Cachar forms from Burmah, and 
whl^h renders it in fhet the gate of 
our-' possessions in the eastern part of 
Ben|al. 

Sir JatMs /forriKpfon.— Raja Bud- 
denchuiid Sing sued, on Slst March in 
the Supreme Court, Sir James Har- 
ringtmi of the Civil Service, for a debt 
of 10,000 Rs., for which he had given 
him a bond on the 21st of February, 
182 K payable in two years, and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. $ir James Harrington plgaded 
the statute of limitations andj noa- 
j<>rit»dirtion, but the former plea 
Mng withdrawn, the defence rested 
on Um lattt^r. Meer Comer Aly, en 
atteiiiing witness to the bond, swore 
that at the time of executing it, the 
di'fhndant residt^ at Puroea, and was a 
indge of that district, and that be 
believed he was now judge of Patim. 


Mr. Wight, attorney for the defend- 
ant, deposed that be was in the 
civil servicet and resided in the up- 
per provinces ( tbalbe believed him 
to be an Etiglisbman, bnt did not 
know the fact. Mr., aarke. ibifthe 
defendant,argued first# that its being 
deposed, that the defendant was in 
the upper provinces, was no proof 
that be was subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, as the term upper 
provinces comprehended, Oude, 
and several other places. Secondly, 
that though it was sworn, that lie 
was in tbe civil service, there was 
not suflicient evidence of his being 
an Englishman. Mr. Turton robe 
to reply, but the court after taking 
a note of Mr. Clarke's objections, 
overruled them, an (f decreed injfa- 
vuiir of the plaiiitilF. 

Brutal attack upon an Officer. — A n 
officer of tbe 6tli regt. at Allaha- 
bad, lately returning from church 
on Sunday evening, on his way to 
bis quarters througn Colonel Gnnj. 
W'as attacked in tbe most hriiial 
maimer, witlmnt any sort of provo- 
cation, by some fellows apparently 
intoxicated. It appears they first 
jostled, and on the gentleman's put- 
ting up his hand to keep them at a 
distance and prevent a repetition of 
ihe disagreeable reneontor, they 
commenced the grossest abus»N 
which they kept up, f JlowHng him 
for some distance, when he \\ as sii 1- 
denly laid prostrate by a \iokMt 
blow on the Ifead, from a bliidgeon 
winch o!ie of them hold. Thuiigli 
awfully stunned arnl ble*oli!ig pr«)- 
fusely, he quickly recovered hiin- 
self and pursued the ruffi.ins. One 
of them, the iiniii it seems who 
Bfnick the blows bolted in a 
Ico’s house jii the road sid**, wiie.e 
h«'|wasip*.tautly followed by;the ggfh 
tlcman, who, tnoiigh almosiVainiin^j 
from the loss of bluoil, seized and 
niaiifiilly clung to the fellow' (til he 
wasbecured. Two or three othcis 
have been since laid hold 4»f, 
and an enquiry commenced, but 
what measure of punishment may 
be dealt out to them, is a matter of 
curious speculation, at a place by 
no means reinurkalde tor a vigor^- 
ous or vigilant police— or the per- 
petrators of the murder of a poor 
Soubadar, which was some time 
since recorded, would not still re 
main to buidiscovered. 
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Pnbfic r^Ulions 

b«t#een the ftii4UiM«D Vuikt 

he? e rettinied to jh^lr Ibjimr eoum : 

To /To oelU 

fteihln t 0 uOp.€; p.M^ i : 99 6p.e. 

riretFlrc^Ckpt. ^ 
Ut.oi.l9.1{oS90dbr 1 8 to . 

9d.ciu 991 tOIOdh. 0 19 8 » 

8d.e, lOftQ l448do, 0 4 ptf 

‘ Second file per Cent. 
Upde.ftii.N. 1 150 do. 8 0 to 0 4 

TninhOp.c. do. 8 0 9 8 

Fonrpsr. c. dliet. 0 8 10 

Bk. of Bgl. St. piu.8500 0a8600 0 p.|. 
Uxi.Bk.Shf. values, 250 0a9895 0 
m/ii Oft LoudoH~Tnn§tietlons to 
considerable estent In Aroerienn bills 
are said to have occurred within the 
past week ; sties to the amount of 
90,0001. are reported at 9s, 4d. per 
ri^iee, end of sets for small sums at 
2s, Sjd. per rupee, shewing an In- 
creased depreciation of i>rivRte credit 
under the continued prestiure of the 
Money Market. Advices from Bom- 
bay report the exchange of creditable 
bills at 9s. 8d. per rupee, with much 
difllculty, in negociation. 

cfr/L 4i*i*o/ivrj/a'Jvrs.— March 81, 
Mr. J« Davidson, ! Ass. to the Uov.- 
(ienerars Agent at Hazaraebaugh, is 
appointed ex-ofhclo a deputy Opium 
Agent of the Behar division ; April 7, 
Mr. H. 8. Ravenshaw to l)e Ass. un- 
der the Com. of Revenue and Circuit 
of 1st. or Meerut Division ; Mr. S. J. 
Berber ditto, |diUo of 1 1th or liotoa di- 
vision ; ftlr. 11. M. KlUot to olTiciate 
as a Deputy Collector in Meerut; Mr. 
8. J. Rccher, having passsed on ex- 
amination on Ist iiist. ond being re- 
ported qualified for the publlc,service 
by proficiency in two of the native 
languages, the orders issued on Feb. 
94, for that gcnticMnan's return to Eu- 
rope are revoked; 14, **Tbe order 
Uf jivcting Ml. R* K. Clarke to offlciutc 
as Colicator and Magistrate of the 8. 
division of Moradabad, until the re- 
turn of Mr. Okoden has been approv- 
ed ; 91, Mr. W. (^wdl to officiate as 
additional Judge of Zillah Bareilly; 
Mr. A. Sim it to officiate ns Civil and 
Session J iidge of Moorshedabad : Mr. 
Q. C. Jackson to officiate as Magis- 
trate and Collector of Moorshedabai^* 
Pi/RLotiGHS.— M.r J. A Pringle {!:» 
sea)— Mr. IE. Stirling— Mr. R. Wal- 
pole to Cape. 

MfUTAar APPOlSTMMNTSf PffO.WO- 
Tfoxa, cHANamSf ifc. from the I2th to 
281k AprV, 1834.— The order appoint, 
ing Lieut. T. P. B. Bratson to act as 
East India amt CoL Magazines at. 


Adjutant toJLdth irbgt. L.C., ti 8o9« 
Srrofiid— Ltoat. J. Haiidhon. wlM Igi 
been appointed a Brlgj^ mor, Jb 
posted to the Meywar Fluid Vot«o-^ 
The order direeiltig lAeot. II. f*. 
Bradford, lat regt. L. C« to eonUeio 
to act aa Interp. and Qntrter^liildr 
of 0th jegt. L» C. la e<niirined*»-*Sia- 
tigns A. M. Beehtr, F* Alllbmi* 
and W. 8. BherwiU,tare broH^C on 
the effective atrength of the lafkatt}^ 
Lieut.-Col, T. Newton to be CoUum^ 
vice Richards deceuied.-— Major 0. F. 
Wyngr to be Lieut.-Col. vice Now- 
Ipn ; diet Ttgt., N. I., Capt. W. Ore* 
gory to be Msjor, Lieut. J. Macdo- 
nald to be Captain, Ensign J. C. limes 
to be Lieutenant. The order appednt- 
ing let Lieut. W. O, Young to tctls 
Adjutant and Quarter^Matter to the 
2im batt. Artillery |s‘ confirmed Mr'n 
temp, arrangement — Ass. Burg. C. 
MaCurdy is appointed to the Medloil 
charge of a detachment of H. M.*S 
8Bth foot proceeding from Fort Wil- 
liam to Berbampore, and thence lie 
will proceed and plate himself undir 
the orders of the Superintending Burg, 
at Agra ; the suspension from Jwk 
and pay for 12 months to which Lloilt. 
8. B.iGnad, 1st regt. L. C. was sen- 
tenced by a 'general court-marlfilf 
having expired, he is directed to re* 
turn to ills duty— 07th regt. N. 
Ensign G. J. Hudson to be LleuL vlea 
Kennedy, dsceaffd— Ensign C. B. 

Salmon is brought on the effective 
strength of the Infantry. Vet. Surf. 
H. C. Hiilsc to officiate os Vet. Burg, 
to the lluupper Stud, during tbo ,nb- 
seiu'o of Vet. Surg. Lindsaf. 

OubAnn Qr TiiM Mem 
PmbsidbS^t ly Cooivcia.— Fort Wll* 
liam, 94th April, 1884.-.NO. 99 ^ 
1834.— The Vice President In Council 
is pleased to direct, that the follbwwg 
parngrnphs of n Military Letter from 
the (y'ourt of Directors, be piibllshed 
in General Orders i — ** Having taken 
into onr eoniidtratlon the rates of pay 
lit present allowed to Members of the 
Medical Board and to superintending 
Snrgcons when on furlougii to Europe, 
Wc hkvo resolved that, from the date 
of this despatch, Members of bur ^ c«e* 
ral Medical Boards be allowed , to 
draw the pay of Cols, of Infantry, and 
Huporfntendlng Burgeons the pay of 
LibUt.-Colonels of Infantry; whilst on 
furlough under the regulations of the 
service.'* •* We direct that fees ujlon 
Commissions gi anted by his Majesty 
to the Company's Officers, shall bo 
hereafier collected by and credited to, 
VIII. No. 48, Nor. 3 B _ 
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Odwnmeoli in ibc same manner aa 
thcftM on Cowpany ’i 
nro now coUeeted o^ 
that tto inlnry to bo 

till olbor enwAninonti. W*®'*’*^’* * 
irroat dioMoponey to.tbo roloo offcw 
tooM from O«ooro of tbp 
nt owtfooToial PwiWoBcloOt nod lliat 
thoM tatOOi In moot Inotaneo# matc- 
liaOf oAood ll» ratoo paid by »*“™ 

of cOrtcaponding rank laMoM^eity a 
tn^. wo therefore dl that the 

^ 00 Coninilaalons to ^ hereaftOT 

{Sd bySho Company'a OtHcero at all 
the P.Valdciiclea. bo the »»“'»« 

to hla Majeoty * Offlcera of 

correapondlng rank, a^ ttat one 
iBolety of thoeo fcea be charged for tho 
OoBipaay'a, and tho other moiety for 
tlTfelng’e Commlaslone." 

ttBuoyALB AND PoeT/#roe*“ABe. 
Sore D. M‘Nab, M.D., from 88nd to 
IdfiMt. N. I-at Nnaaeorabad, Aea. 
Snrg.*, Bruce la poated toSBth regt. 

At Agra.— Aee. 8urg. t. Murray will 
tho lit Brig. Horae Artmory 
2Cir«}Col.:J. N.Smlth-frpm toA 
M Mib regt. N. I. ; Col. t. Newlim 
to 40tb regt. N. I* I Idout. CojL J. 
W.'CaTOL from cut. to doth regt. N. 1. 
tlout. Col. e. . Wymer to OUt 

^oaioooite.— Ais. Surg. H. H. 
Bpry (tn sea)— 'leU'Ui. Aa Webster, 
tArg. W. Grime, {prep^ to Oof«— 
Lteiit.>Col. O. Hunter, C. B.— I.ieut 
C. Eklne: „ ^ 

' HWMgBMoif rBoeenKre^-Surg. 
WaOlasi. 

llAmmiACES.— April 3, Cnpf. John 
CkOtt, bbth wgt. N. 1., to Ilariifl, 
'Mni dsiiphler of the Isle Crspt. fi. 
Banter, IVonirsl Coinmiwiarial— 9, Mr. 
B.Ooodsll,isii.,to MiisC. Somemlle 
‘ .-10, St A|cm, Capt. R. Wyllie, Bi ijcscle 
Wiiior, to Mwn la. M. Dtiiuys— IP, M». 
K. Robcul, to Miss K. Julian— Mr* W. 
M'atscm, to Mia* O’Connei --aim, 
.Igiavit. P. Jo Ch’u-iie, 341h repl. JN. I., to 
mH p* i daughter of the late Lieut. Cun< 
iditfhain, Bengal Army— 29, Lieut. G. 
X/Gniidiw* Artillery, to Miss I*, M. 
^ 'ifW— Mr. C. Owen, to MIm L. 

f mr- ^ » a^ 

cle 


of Llem. C. CampbeBjof • 
the wife of Copt. B. A- d. Boft ^ 
daughter— ttt at kni*^ the o 

Lieut. C. H. Ifaylor, of a a»-l3, at 
Tirboot, the My rf 

Biq., C. B.| of a daoghter-Mrfc W. 
Lochen, V a 

mafcon, of a daagbter-al AnaM^ 
Mrs. J. l^rispof aeon— Mrs. JaWciis, 

" a daaghterLjh, at Chiw* P^J«^ 
^ holy 5f Licot. W. C. d. 
daeghtir-W, Mra.W.O 
a daughter-1*, ‘he My of d. ArdaU, 

B»q., of a daughler-W, Mrfc W. 

ReSl, of a mm-aS, at Ba»«*^lf”'* 

■ tlieladyurMuor R. W. Pogwu, of a 
aoD— 34, thewifrof Mr. W. I^baon. 
Ufa wn— Mm. Q. A.Popham,of aaou, 
who died OB 35tb. • , 

DBaTin.-Feb. *, Mra. 
,o„._March 1», Mr. d. I)e 
.<HkI, at I.uikoou, the liifimt ‘Jn®*®* 
«,f Lieut. Marvilie— April 3,at Akyah* 
IJaul. II. MackiiitoA, regtj, NJ- 
—a. at NuMforabad, Ibomaa Oiirer, 
infant eon of Brigade **ajor Butler 
10, at Cawiipore, Lieut- A. Bwinciiy, 
eyih regl. N. l.-il, 

Muliini, Eaq.-I8,al Ber^pore, Mr. 
C.J.Woodmard-19, ••Chiaaun^Mm. 
P. D. Cruxe— aO,Ctia»lotle, ^ughtuot 

I). Prinalo, «.q.-22. hlr, C'V. "“Vi- 
liam— Mre. M.Milier— MiUjChdl— 33, 

Matter H. H. 0111-33, d. B. F"z. 
pi^rick, E«q. 


Sfft 


rnny— '^wua., uq. 

W. rtinclesn— 98, Mr, C. Breniner, to 
Miss E. Price, only daughter of Col. W. 
C Price, 3^ regt* i* 

BIRTBS.— April S, at Shnpore, the 
latly of A. Anderson, Esq., of a 
dsuffhler— ft, nt Meerut, the lady of 
S.Bihl.;,H M.'. ^th rcg,.,ora 
daughter— iS nl Howul Usgh, (lie lady 


Bombag. 

On I2lh April last, the natiro gentle- 
men who have lately lieen sppointed to 
tlic Coininission of the ^eace, met si 
Lowjee Castle, whence Jtbey proceeded 
to Paicll House, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing pcisoiiully to his Lordship the 
Governor, their thunks for llw* honour 
which had been thus conferred upon 
tliciD. On their arrival at Parell^j^y 
were received by his Lordship, to whom 
JuggoiiBlIiJee SunkeiBctl, for himself 
and his hrulher Jnstinu, stated t^ir^ra- 
titude to the Governor for having con- 
sidered the natives of Bombay worthy 
lyf l^ing the first in India with whom 
the experiment of native ra|iBeity for the 
office of JJustIce of the Peace should be 
tried, and declared their fixed rasoluiion 
by their; discharge of the dnties which 
had thus deuolved upon them, of doing 
credit to the wis«lom which had origi- 
nated, and tho liberal )K)licy which had 
carri ed into effect the loto enactment of 
the legislature. His Lordship, in re- 
ply, congratulated them upon the acqui- 
•ition of the privilege and honour « nn 
uhicb they were now invested, slated 
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that ilicir duliciiy allho^gh at ftrat lalto- 
rioitfi would tumibcaiwia teiliars and 
coniparaiivdy cuy from |trMtice» and 
€X|NrcMed biniHlf wilificd with the 
OMiiiicr ill which Sttukaradt bad 
made bis dtlmi at the last petty 
wmions^. 

Oil the l^\k Aprili the Native Juaticca 
of the Peace waited a|HMi Sir Berber! 
C^’oniptou at ProipMt L^dgCf to return 
thaais to hia Lordihip for his kindness 
to the native population in generaliand 
Ihemseivee in paiiicnlari more peculi- 
arly luaoifcsted io bis recuniinendatioii 
of them to the appoiiitnieiits wliidi they 
have lately rccoived. Sir (lerbciti iu 
reply, expressed in a most warm, and 
apparently heartfelt manner, tlic ex- 
treme graliftcatioii which he expi- 
lieiiced in ritceiving the native gciitk- 
meii of Bombay as Juslicis of the 
Peace, and dwelt for a coiisidrraiile time 
upon the iialnrc of the duties which 
they were now called upon to |ierfunii. 
^^'riicsr,*' observed the learned Judge, in 
hit usual elo<|UGut inaniicr,arc dutU s 
no trifling or easy nature : your country- 
meo now look up to you with increased 
respect, and altacb great importanct to 
the exalted tnisilion to which you have 
been cievaied \ and it therefore beconuw 
you to Bet them no example of activity 
and Bsal in fiirtlicriug the ends of 
justice, ai witliout your asaistaiicc, no 
■ystem of police, however wisely it may 
have been devised, can produce the de- 
sired cifect. Ills lordship Iheii di- 
rected tlieir attention to pic cloaiising 
and keeping in repair of the streets and 
loads, thanked them for their visit and 
ii'lircd, leaving every one impressed 
with a high idea of his cundrscensiou 
and urbanity. 

By a minute, passed am lOlh April, 
by the Rigid Hoii, the Governor in 
Council, tim Secretaries to Govcriiincnt 
have been directed to intimate to all 
public oflScers in thehr respective dc- 
pnrlmeiits, tltai the follow ing gentlemen 
nre hsncefortb, upon all occasioiiR, to 
lie knowu and nddresied by the title of 
Esquire— viz., Jiiggonatbjec Suiiker- 
scU| Jamsejee jejeebhoy, Dadablioy, 
Pmionjec Uhakjee Dadajee, Bomaiijce 
Hormatjee, Pranyee Cowiijce, Now- 
rojee Jamaetjee, Cursetjee Cowasjee, 
Cursetjee Ardasser Dad^, Mahoinetl 
Ally Rocay, Cnrscljee Rustomicc, Ma- 
homed Ibrahim Muckba, and llornias- 


iiew regulation, by whiiii the lonattlii. 
tion of the Court is altered, euuhling a 
Native Justice of the Peace to ait wUltbo 
European an|Niid and slipcwdiiwy lla- 

S strates. The NaiHre Juices who, ware 
tely put in commissioa will sit . in 
monthly rotation,! wbtfb, we tillnk» wiH 
be of much greater udvaatagi , fbaii 
placing a dilimt magmltale cvetr 
week upon the beneb, Jufgonatbjee 
Siittkersett sat yesleidiy, andstSfiacd 
particularly icsious in ibeexnwlnntitm 
of witnesses, concerning some of whom 
be gave the Court every eqnuelupt* 
oion, from his periottal hJiowludge of 
the persons who were caUeu to apeak to 
character. One hundred and eleveu 
oasea were on the Rolls. 

Accounts from Biisbire of l 2 Lh April 
state that a hotly of RusBian troops had 
arrived at Tubreez, in siip|N>rt of the 
claims of the Sou of Ahbat Meetaa, 

88 succt Siior to the tlirunc of Persia. R 
report has also reached uf, that several 
of IIh* ttompauy's ciuiacrs wereblorkad- 
iiig Q port on tile Arabian able of the 
Persian Gui|di, (the name of winch w« 
have not liceu able to learn) and that the 
niagiic bad apiicarcd at Bagilad. A 
Uussiafi envoy, with a large ivtUiiio, 
bad olso arrived at the Court of Pevtin. 

'rUc II, C. OrniBcr Nautilus 'was 
wreckrtl on a shoal on the Ahymtaiaw 
coast a little below the latitude of Judda, 
on the 131I1 December, all hands saved 
in the boats. The packets by the 
Nautilus weie Iforwarded on ss soon us 
circumstaiiees would periiiU ; but it was 
the opinion of lbs ** Consul GeneraP* 
that tliry could not possibly reach Eng- 
land before tbs end of MfartA. Mr. 
Wngliorn*s boat had - grounded on a 
shoal to tbc soutbwaid of Jttdda,but was 
got off by assistance sent from Ihe H.C. 
vessels of war. When the Hugh Lind- 
say left Cornier on her way to Sues on 
the ! 2 d March he had nut readied diat 
place; and up to tbc Iflthof March he 
had not arrived at Suez nor bad ac- 
counts been received of him at Cairo 
up to the 17 tli March. Any letters, 
therefore, taken by him could not reach 
Englnnd at the earUest befora the latter 
• eml of May. Captain Ross arrived at 
Socotra about the 10 th March just as 
Lieut. Haines, (the officer dirreted by 
tlie Bombay government to perform that 
ditty) had made 0 complete survey of 
the liland, which survey with a full rc- 


jeu Bhicajee Chinoy. 

At the Court of Petty Sesstons held in 
the Fort on Thurday, we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the lirst working ot the 


port by Lieut. Haines hat been for- 
warded by the Hugh Lindsay, Captain 
Ross is now on bis way to Bombay. 
Captain Ross stated that be. had left sn 
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ageat at Socotra and landed the coni 
from the Henry Merilony hni ap tf» the 
4th April no tcmcI had nrrWfd » 
from Cakatia, ' 


MniW4Mf APPOttfT^-*'y^C , r?*j- 

arorioira. erndMoao^ v/a 

JfrUfomm Mag, 1844 .— %t 
K» X,^ Lieat. A. F. :r> V 

Cavtein— JBnairn R. H. Quo .’Vf: 
to Dt limit, vice Taylor^ 'p^nrio *r. ' 
Am. Saiit^B. Jfraacr having bvet e; 
pointed Aaaay Maaterby the t of 
Diffeetora— Sinrgoon A* Hendcrron it 
dlrecfed to rceamc hie appolnttir^ nt us 
Wraeminf the Enro^n Gciifrai 
pltali and Sargeon R. Pinhey Kiit. up- 
pointineat as garrison Surgeon at Bum* 
My — asfielant Surg. A. H. Leith to be 
nlieved froin duty in the liidisn Navy, 
and Aest Surg. W. R. Williams to be 
placed at the disposal of the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Nav^ — 3d i-egt. 
It, l.| Lieat. G. Candy to be Captain — 
Ensign T« Edmunds to be Lieut, in 
anccsssion to Cocke, dee.— Brigadier 
Oeneral B* Ken nett having returned 
Aom fhrlougb will rcsumctommaiid of 
the Northern Division of the Army, 
CMoncI Salter, and Lieut. >Cijloiicl Litcb. 
Md will return to their respeelivc 
CiWWiln Tfiiiiijrii H. A-sh, 20th regt, 
H. !«• to act na Interpreter to the left 
PiagofthsTth regt. 1., as a temp. 
a-raiigCBaent la confirmed — Ensign J. 
M. Browne, European regt,, is cuii- 
drincd in theappoiiitiiient of Maliratta 
Interpreter to that regt.— Lieut. G. 
Pope, SSdevgt. N. 1., to act ns Burruek 
Matter, vice Mant to Emope— Lieut, 
i. D. Smythe, 4th legt. N. I., to act as 
fd Aesiatant Audiior General — Ass. 
Bargeua J« J. Caniiin^iium i:: appointed 
dapnty Bfedical Slinrkeeper at Alimcda- 
had, vice Scott, rosiguctl— 'i'lie order at 
Ahdlcdnuggur appoitwing 2d L*eut. 
Piaen to peifomi the tluiies of Adj. 
watU further ordns ibroiilinned— .Caipt. 
E. G. Ryhot, 2d Am. CoiuiiiiHsary 
General in Cuteh, uiid Lieut. R. Bulk- 


ley, 3d Ass, Coiiimiafiiiry Generai nt 
Belgauni arc pt'riniltid to excliuuge 
aCatioiis— l.ieul. B. II. Cnjckctt, Lt 
ftgt. N* !•> k appointed to art a« 
Interpreter ' to the Eii:!iiieer Corps at 
Bemor, and to have the charge of the 
liaaer at the Station unitl n <|ualilied 
iiffioer of the Kiigtncers is uvuilahh* — 
Ciqit. Y. F. Kennett,*21sl regt. N L, 
is appointed Aid*de*Csnip to Brigadier 
iien. Kviiuetl—Aas. Surgeon .1. Qibfuu 
is a|»|n>iiitcd ■ Acting Vaccinator in the 
Crniraii during the absence of Ass. 
Surgeon KobiQn, sick— Lieuicuaut H. 
Cuveiiliy, 20tTi regt. N. I , to pcifoini 


the duties of Adjutant to that r^.# 
during tbaabaeace of Btattt.Lhng<«<^Tbe 
following temporary arrangements oTo 
coufirmA— Ensigiis R. Boyc and /. D. 
Leckie to an as Adjntaitts to that regt. 
the former from the 25lh to the Slst 
March, and thh latter fiom l?t 
.^pru, during the ahaenee of Lieu tenant 
lAing, and Lient. C. A. Stewart, 
regt. to act as Fort Adjathht sft Rural, 
<|uriug theabsesiceofLfeut. Hd^hes. 

aairorAM, Fosr/xaa, at€Hd»aB9^ 
4ru. — Ensign W. C. Af. Bowen id 
pOHieti to file lOth regt N. 1.— Ensign 
A. Crawford is posted to the 3d re^. 
N- 1 — Ensign W. Rose, of the tSd regt. 
N. 1., and Ensign R. Truyers, of file 
lOth regt. N.I., have exchanged, each 
joining OB jiiiiii)r uf Ins rank. 

FraiiO If oils.— Major Crozier-** 

Majui J . Keith to Sea, and event to En.. 
rope— Captain .f. E. G. Morris— Lt. C. 
Mailt — Kusigo J. Sinclair, Ass. Surg.— > 
1\ Robson, to sea— Major H. D. 
Ruliertsoii. 

FtinLovono jgjrrEorBiri).— Captain 
f. Worthy— Captahi W. Henderson. 

ar.a an 14 OKS. —April 13, at Poona, 
Mr. U, X. Murphy, to Miss C. Bellcw— 
17, Mr. Robert Waller to Miss M. A. 
Blowers— 22, atByculla, Mr. D.|Dartd« 
son lu Aliss C. Brenheim— 23, ’ R« 
SpooiitT, Rsq. C. S., to Mnry Anne, 
eldest daughter of Surgeon L. Ilathwiy 
—May IP, John Skinner, Esq., to Mary^ 
gd daughter of HupeSteuarf, Esq., uf 
Bui lech in. 

Dinriis,~~f April 9, at Ryciiila, Mrs. 
A. W. Elliott of a son— 25, |llie lady uf 
Mujtii J. H. DuiiBterviltu,ofn daughter, 
still horn. 

VV.ATUttH — April I, the infant son of 
Mr. (i. Caswell — 2, Alexander, in fan! sou 
of W.C. Bruve. Ksq.— 25, at iKavel, 
Aiiiic, ivifrofMi.C. Mot shall— JauH’S 
Scion, Esq., C. S, 

.V4Biir4 7Lo— AjiriU. Mr. T. A. Mac-r' 
phnBoii tij Caroline, daughter of Mr. 
\V. Cox of Penang. 

iiuirus — March |.% the lady of Rev. 
C. I$iarkninii,f}f a sun — 21, at Knuiptee, 
the lady of Capliiin J. F. Biid, of a 
daughter— 12(1, Hi Nngpon-, the lady of 
Capt. A. G. II ^ slop, of a sun— April 4,^ 
Ht Trirhinopoly, the lady of Capt. W. 
\V. Baker, of a son— at Paliivcrkiii, ilm 
lady of Ueut. R. Huiluek, Of a daughter 
— the lady of Capt. J. M. Boyes, of a 
daughter— 6, the wife of Mr. J. Corn of 
adaagliter. 

DMATHB — March 2 3, at Cannaiioie, 
Henry Lubbren, Esq.— April 4, Capt. 
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J. Bofokcr^ ArtMer)r*^A|irtl 18th. J. 
HmlMirr, O. S. CMtttUi J. A. 
Atkinm, Matter Att«naanl. 

statement ^ lAe tfamMf ^ the 
avU fib*v8filf.«-»Itl layliqr ba%re our 
readara the IblloWleg tiatamaht. we 
do 80 Ia cwder to aliAw that tha aheert 
hare aot beea ao MMoariaglf ,ap|itied 
10 thaitteoiAai^0«arallb:.^tliaaain6 
time we deelare owr ophiloB that some 
of the altaatioiii eaonot he efilciently 
Ailed upon the pav allotted according 
to the new iohedule, and entertain ^no 
doubt that a rerisiou will take plami. 
but we mutt observe, that although it 


wouldmaterially affoel indlVIiluAlS^ >wa 
cannoC Mseiit to the atnalKamatlon of 
the duties of Assietant Ager.t cm* 
ployed In the collection of revenue lii 
a laifra diatriet, and who ought ocoa- 
sionally to ho flailing parts of H i and 
that of a Dlatsict Ju^gc, who should 
be pruaidliig always ml his Gourt^ and 
pa the divlalon would glvti dmploy- 
■wni to many, and appears te M In 
Uniaoa with the recominendation ofthe 
Commiaaionera of JSUiquIry^ it eamiht 
bo too strongly recommended, and 
without this being done, It ia a ques- 
tion whetlior or not Ihoir pious cm be 
elTuctually carried Into excouiion. , 


LMqf Offikti k€id bjf Civil Servants. 


Aight ffon*ble the Ooternor 

8 86 Auditor General. Comptroller of Revenue nnd Acting 




Comptroller of Customs. • 

1 80 Treaauror and Commiaiotier of 8 lamps 

• 88 District Judge of Kandy • • • 

8 88 ditto ditto of Colombo . • - 

7 80 ditto ditto of Gallo 

8 17 Go? ernment Agent of Colomtm - 

8 17 Collector of Caatoma • - • . 

10 14 Colonial Secretary - ^ . 

11 IS Gorernment Agent at Kandy 

18 18 District Judge at Jaffuae ... 

18 18 diyo ditto of Chilaw and Pullom and Aaslstant 

Agent at Chilaw 

14 18 Gorernment Agent at JaflTna • 

15 18 Assistant Agent at Matura and District J adgo 

17 11 Gofernment Agent at Guye ... 

18 10 Aaaiaiaot Agent at Manaar, District Judge] and Super 

visor of the Pearl Banks 

18 10 Government Agent at Trincomalic- - . 

80 . 10 District Judge of Trlncomallc 
91 Zm ditto ditto and Assistant Agent of Battocaloa 
98 8 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Negombo 

98 8 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Kurnegal 

94 8 District Judge and lasistant Agent at Ilatnapoora 

96 8 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Fort King 

88 0 Assistant Sectary 

80 5 District Judge ami Assistant Agent ut CalAra*^ . 

81 4 District Judge and assistant Agent at Huanwello • 

88 4 Assistant Agent at Kandy • - • -« 

88 4 ditto dUto at Jaffna 

In remarking apon the changes 
which have taken place, the posit icn 
we take, end from which we start is, 
that the Civil Service was formed 
upon the principle of progression, by 
promotion to higher offices ; that each 
member entered it under that impres- 
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tlon, Md eoiKcqiiontl. hod a .ostoJ 
ridhtla hU altnation, and the iirccc- 
doDco witich hi, leiiMh of Krvicc oii- 
litlsd him to; and that it never could 
have lieeii the intention of bis Msyc,- 
ty's Minifttei'ni to have divested him 
of this, in the forinatiun of tin; new 
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9 f§umt HfttoN from incapacity— other- 
wife tney might be charged with a 
direct breach of faith, for which we 
do not fife them credit ; and the CiTil 
Serfant who may have foraied his 
plans bued uimui an apparent good 
foendallen, would be ill requited by 
being obliged to retiiw on an allow- 
anee which woidd not support hit fa- 
mily, and dwindle down from an ef- 
fietont poUle aerrant to a pensioner. 
Tte present edmiolstratiou is opposed 
to such measures, and wo feel con- 
fident those intentions cannot have 
omanated from homo. 

filter pointing out tlie four modes 
by which the mvll Servants will Im 
affected, and referring to the drst and 
second classes where appointment is 
aiiollsbed, or (duties irantjerred to 
offices of tubordinate rank or it^ferior 
gt'adCf it provides for the accepting of 
a new appointment ; and can it bo |ioc- 
saroed tbut these members are to be 
obliged to sink;in the scale of society 
whilst tUo juniors hre to rise? that 
they arc to lose the title of honorable 
or to be prevented from obtaining It ? 
No, such a step never can have bom 
contemplated by the framers of the 
new Instractions. 

irjjijiijogs,— April 7, at Trlncom- 
aile, Mr. J. B. Raux to Miss M. C. 
Dewitb. 

BtBTiia * — March 22, the lady of 
Ideut. Bridge of a daughter who died. 
April 19, the lady of Capt, G. T. 
Parke, H. M. 01 st. regiment, of a 
daughter, 29^ at Poradenia, tbo lady 
of J. G. Watson, Esq., of a son. 

BEJTiiB , — ^March 20th, at Galle, 
Frances, wife of Dr. Siilcry, Medical 
Staff, and daughter of the Rev. U. 
WiUiauif , Rector of Great liaughton. 

**Afii.'/jVff5S Afro Ma, DAStBih,^ 
Extrad/rom Mr. G. A, Prinsvp'aiet* 
letter to Mr. Innea^ tinted CnlcuUa^ 9fk 
December^ 1883. — “ That paper, I ad- 
mit. on looking at it again has an ap- 
pearance of maiicu in if, which ought 
to have induced me not to nublish it; 
andlas the author of li, wiiile he has 
dMlt so freely with your name has 
not disclosed Ids own, I have tlie less 
scruple In sending you the original as 
1 received it, leaving you to make such 
use of it as you or vour agent here 
may think proper. The envelope has 
not been preserved, nor do 1 recollect 
In what manner It came to mo. “ The 
day before Mr. Ly all’s visit with your 
letter, another signed Verf/aa, upon 


the same subject, was UiseilediaShe 
daily edition of the Cateatta Oourierp 
with, perhaps, too ItUlc caution.^ 1 
suppressed ft from the half-weekly 
edition of the paper. Tlia hand wri- 
ting is the same as that of the letter 
which has given yon^so much offence. 
1 am, fife., (sign&) O; A. Prinsep, 
Editor qf ike CaleuUafionrwr^'* 

Mr„l>anlell having arrived from Ma- 
cao on like evening of the 19th, ibc 
following correspondence took pUcc : 
WUlium Jardine^ Seq^* to J. it, Dtt* 
nteff, E»q. Canton, 20tb Fob. 1834. 
My dear Sir,— Mr. 0. A. Priosep, 
editor of the Calcutta Courier ^ hav- 
ing handed to Mr. Inncs’s friend, Mr. 
Lyall, a paper In your hand writing 
nsporaing the charaqicr of the said Mr. 
Innes, a copy of wmch is enclosed* as 
pnblishod in the Calcutta Courier of 
the 19th of July last : the origioAi in 
my possession, i, as Mr. liiiies's friend 
call upon you in bis name for such sa- 
tisfaclion^at is customary for one gen- 
tleman to givo to another under such 
circumstances ; and.ljhave only to add 
the request that you will be pleased 
to refer your friend to me with as little 
delay as convenient. I am niy dear 
8ir, yours truly. 

Mr. 'DanicU to Mr. Jardinc. My 
dear Sir, — I haVe just received your 
note and its enclosure. 1 beg to say 
that I am not aware that I ever did as- 
^)crse or wished to asperse the charac- 
ter of Mr. Innes. The circumstances 
merfiloued in the paper you eiicliised 
were, if 1 mistake not, psecisely those 
stated in a printed paper circulated l>y 
Mr. Iniics, in which the name of 
Mr. Plowden alone appeared, and 
which inveighed in no measured terms 
agaiifst the BelecI Committee, orwhich 
1 am a member. I have referred your 
letter, and my reply to Mr. .Whitem»n 
according to your request, that I would 
appriint a friend to communidF^o with 
you. My dear Sir, yours truly. 

A/r. Jardine €o Mr While man. My 
dear Sir, — 1 have to apologiaofor not 
sooner addressing you on the subject 
for the arrangement of which wc mot 
this afternoon, Mr, Innes had gone 
over the water to walk, and though a 
messenger was sent after him he did 
hot return till our dinner hour, so that 
we have not met till now, too late to 
Im handed to you to-night, bat it shall 
he with you early in the morning, 1 
have stated clearly to Mr. limes your 
view of the case, and have only to re- 
fer tb it to observe that the printed 
paper you referred to, was placed in 
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tiM hiikAt oi thft parties to nrliom U 
wae tent niih Mr. iniiet*t tlgitature 
aUtehed, or aocottpauied by a eanl 
frORlllijDf COIIStfGHfiDtlV WIM Opt ftooiiy* 

nova $ but a paper tor which he al« 
waya waa and la ready to bp leaponaU 
Me, and had. Mr. Daaleli adratM the 
plan of tending a eopy of h|a anony- 
mona predaclloua to Mr. Inoea pre- 
vious to tranaatlttiiig them to a dlalant 
newapaner, YOU and I would not at this 
late penod have been called to dlacvaa 
their merita. But all thin has noUilng 
to do>ilh the point now at issue ; Mr. 
Innea on the 14th inat. the daj^he re* 
eeired Mr, Primep^e letUr^ drew up 
the enclosed statement, f which he has 
detemilned on giving to the world with 
bis clgiiariire* The document speaks 
for itself, and ft only remains for Mr. 
Danioli to determine by 11 a. M. to 
morKiw, what course tie intends to 
pursue, with reference to the demand 
in my note to him this morning. 1 
regret being obliged from the circum- 
stanoe of tiie Splph'e eariy despatch, 
to press for a repiy by the aiiove-men- 
tioned,bitt have|no alternative. 1 8m,&e 

Mr, H'hitemmn to Mr, Jardine, My 
dear Sir, -»Y our letter dated laal niglit 
has only now been put into my hands 
half>past 0 a, Slat February. The 
time you name 11a, m« Is short, not 
owing to any delay on my part ; ne- 
vertheless, if possible, adeSnitc reply 
shall be given by that time, \ours 
truly. 

Mr, tVkUeman to Mr, Jardine. My 
dear Sir,— The questions 1 asked you 
this morning I should be glad to have 
replied to in writing. Fxcuse my 
troubling you, therefore, with a repe- 
tition of them. 1 beg to be informed 
whether the document by*Mr. limes, 
dated 14th inst. is to be made public 
Under the event of a meeting between 
him and Mr, DaiiieU or 8uppress3J. 
truly. 

Mr^ Jardine to^Afr, Whiteman, Mjr 
dear 8ir, — I have this instant received 
your note asking foi an answer in wri- 
ting to your question of Uiis morning. 
, *' whether the dooumeut by Mi. Innci 
dated the 14lh instunt is to bo mnde 
public under th® event of a, meeting 
between blm and Mr. Buniell. 1 itavc 
seen Mr. InneV' since receiving your 
note, oml now state in writing what 1 
said to you an hour ago, vis,, Mr, In- 
nes is determined to give the document 
in question to the (public under ,tny 
circumstances, moic particularly after 
the line of nrgnnient adapted by you 
yesterday,— Yours truly. N, B, The 


sole part of MrWhiteminUreply fo^fhe 
pofvC being contained in InverM com- 
mts In MrlJ®vdine*8 answer, tt is not 
given at length, 

Mr, Jardine fe Mr* WkUeman, My 
dear Str^— 1 have this moaMt received 
your letter In reply to mine of last 
night, and deem It unneeesseiy to no- 
tiee anj pan of It with the exception 
of the following words, 1 eonsuier it 
impossible Mr, Danlell can meet Mr. 
Innes,*' leaving the pubUe to judge of 
the whole without any oouiment of 
mine to aid them. 1 trust your phrase 
** precludes any Ihrther duty on my 
part,** will not prevent your handing 
the enclosed to Mr. Danioll which at 
Mr Innes's request I send through you, 
and remain, &c. Ac, 

Final note from Mr, Imnee to Jaa, 
Jt, DanieU, tranamiited CkrevpA Mr, 
Whiteman, Canton, 81st February, 
1HS4. You do wrong, and refuse re- 
dress, and ere, strictly speaking, an 
vf0u$t eoerard, Within the walls of 
file Honorable^Company*s factory, or 
at Macao, you are safe ; but; dare to 
cmiie .on trie Esplanade lietwoen the 
hours of half-past four to half-past six 
r. M. these three following evenings, 
and I wilt prove to yon my statemont 
does not always consist in luords, and 
even these places of refuge sliall not 
protect you from my just resentment, 
if a course of malignant slander is per- 
sisted in. 

Canton, Feb. 14, 1834.— The under 
staltment is duo to the public, who 
have an interest in detecting anonymous 
slanderers I And it is duo to Mr. 
luiics* friends for the purpose of show- 
ing that his case in comparison wUii 
liis slanderers, will bear tho result of a 
surer test, than the present fushiona- 
b^o mode of settling such disputes. On 
the suhjnot which led to tlie slander, 
it is not necessary to say one word ; it 
is before the Canton public, and un- 
d#>rstood by them. Nor fs it Mr. 
limes* wish to give an aggravated ap- 
pparanceto the case by any alliisi«»n 
to the slanderers having been on, what 
the world calls, Intimate t«rnis with 
hiim On the act out of which this 
discussion arose, this slaiulcior n<»t 
only had the tight of every iudi\idtial 
to jjisenss its merits In private society, 
but he actually filled a chair of a body 
empowered by law with high and 
scv<*rc control over a British subject 
in Chinj». And|that body,^ which he 
was ail active ineniher, did wluit 
they thought their power ullowod In 
censure of Mr. Inncs. Not contcntril 
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Aviih ihii public power, supported by 
nil artofthe Hritieb Farlianient,liiof 
suLtisfied with bis influence lit pri fate 
Hociuty, thisBlandercr,.iainM ntgettl 
Daniell, wrote a low, tnalieioua inti 
anonymous attack, and sent It to the 
niJUor of a distant paper, the CaleuUa 
C/Vmricr, where the poison once in* 
ntiliod was too die taut for cure t and 
U\ this libel, aefar ae ke cowid, strik* 
Ingr at' Mr, Inaes's peeunlary pros- 
perity, and injurlnjir his feetings, on 
grounds not the least connect^ with 
the matter of public interest. On ap- 
plication to the editor of the Courier 
(Mr. IViasop) he transmits the origi- 
^nal copy of the libel— owtoyropA 
this ftflsc KorJs this the 

solo cm>rt.of ills malignity, as the IcU 
tor of Mr: Prinsep makes it next to 
certain that under the singularly unap* 
propriatc nauie of “ Veritas,’* he was 
acting piiidor to tho^baser appetites of 
the silly Singapore paper, at the time 
ho was cultivating liis profession on 
the wider flold of India. The auto- 
grnph of this slanderer lies for public 
inspection, and as he for three seasons 
han sifjncd the bUU dram, by the Kon, 
Company o» Bengal, no man qf bust- 
fim in Canton ean Jail to know the 
writing. Now had this slanderer been 
' alone in the world without a wife and 
family, the chastisement of bis person 
till it was degraded to the level of his 
inontiil depravity would have been only 
an net of justice. As others, however, 
.suflfer from his shame, Mr. lanes 
waves such privilege— /or fho^ime, 
restores him to his forfeited right, 
nnd’.cails for the satisfaction cultoroary 
amongst equals. James Inmbs. \\\ 
Jaardiw. K 9 q.,Vanion, My dear Sir,— 
Your letter of yesterday's date. In 
which, as the friend of Mr. Innei, you 
call on Mr. DanieUTor gentlemanly 
satisfaction for having written a 
paper aspersing the character of the 
said Mr. Innos** and which was pub- 
lished in the Caieutta Charier of 
the iPth July last, rendered it neces- 
sary that Mr. llanioU should appoint a 
fiieud to communleate with you. 1 
accepted that solemn oflice, and btrust 
you are fentildo that in our Interview 
of yesterday afternoon, ny desire and 
endeavours were to facilitate some ar- 
rabgdment of a peaceable nature, still 
guarding tbe honour of my friend with 
which I was eatruated.— With that 
view t Slated the readiness on hit part 
to make the *' amende** for the phrase 
ill the abo\c‘ paper “ agenUptasi a non 


agendo*^ which 1 adaltted was Indil^ 
creet, I roust distinctly stale that 1 
have in vain endeavoured to dnd ia 
the said pafmr aay aspersionsloii the 
character of Mr. Inaes of a graver 
nature, than those affecting mm in 
another paper published by himself, 
which altheugh addressed tothe seleet 
committee, impugned the rispealabl<« 
lity and reputatiQO of the members 
eoroposlttg that body.QMr. Hanleire 
paper was prepared and seat as ex- 
planatcNryof Mr. Innes*. Both were 
published anonymously. Whatever 
my previoub opinion nay have beeSf 
1 now, afl^r due consideration of.your 
letter received this morning, nnil the 
vary extraordinary document aigaed 
by Mr. Innes therein contaiiied, Ihel If 
my imperative duty te state thatlcea« 
aider it Imposlble Mr. Daniell can 
meet Mr. Innes: still more> 
after the verbal declaration made 
to me this morning by you, and cor** 
robofafed by your note last receive 
ed, vis, ** Mr. Innes is determined 
to give the document to the pubUe un- 
der any circumstances.'* 1 cenfest my 
inability to understand that oily law of 
honor requires an ultimate appeal to 
weapons, unless as complete satiafhe^ 
tion for Ini utics received. The above 
document signed by Mr. lanes which, 
by its date of i4th instant, appears to 
have been composed long prior to Mr. 
Doqjieli .being made cognizant of his 
having given oflfence. Is of such a na- 
ture as h) preclude any further duty on 
my part, and in behalf of my friend 
ttiun the appeal to public opinion. On 
the suffrages of thesnany in favour of 
Mr. Daniell 1 confldontly rely ; dace 
such ttfipeul is chosen by Mr. Innes, 
and I presume sanctioned by your- 
self. On its result 1 am wlUiug feir 
mysolf, and friend to rest the merits of 
this unhappy affbir. I am,my;ilonrBir, 
yours tritly, (signed) Jomi 0. WnUh- 
MAH. Friday, Canton, February, 91, 
1834. 

arsTws.— Feb. let, al Maeno, the 
lady of T. R. CoUeiige, Esq., ofason. 
llth, at Canton, the lady M J. N, 
Daniell, Esq., of a son. 

C/iitem Srfj^fpdAjp. 

argrJff.-*feb, 96th, at Blagifiove, 
the lady of Capt. Jackion, Ship 
Hannah, of t son, 

oeATirf.— Feb. ISth, after leaving 
BatavU, Cant Meckie late of Brig 
Lucy, 
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Hame intelliieetti^e. 


Cdtt^attraUMiqfthe Ummt^Com* 
moHB attd Hon8$iffiMrd$>!^A Tcmark* 
ahlevvmil hAf«iiietven«id to festore 
r-lreiilatiMi to the cunrents of p ttblle 
thonglit alia tteltcmeot. Tke House 
of Commons la reduced to a pile of 
fishes \ There are (bw, we heUete, 
who possesed nerve to receive Intel li« 
gence of the catastrophe without a 
hliock«-^iidttbitably too, the 6rst emo- 
tion was— grief. ImaginaiioD, how- 
ever, exaggerates calamity as well as 
joy : It is only the powers of the mind 
united that can lead ns to f)ie concep- 
tion of what is just— when to suffer 
our tears to flow, when to roll them 
hack upon their source.— The IGth 
of the last inonlh has the misfortune of 
giving date to this event. It was in the 
evening the metropolis was arousetl 
by it. The first body of flame wok 
soon to issue from the Chamtier of llie 
Lords ;t and then the cry was flung 
abroad ; and then, nil London, panic- 
struck, rushed headlong to the splen- 
did but terniiestttous arena. The 
flames, at each instant, gained horri- 
bly ; the wind was tierce, and tcrrHi* 
eally assisted them ; no human effort 
could avail, and at mblnight tlw whole 
was— a ruin— the chapei of St. 
Stephen, the Painted Clmmbcr, the 
Commons' Library, the ’Courts (to a 
great extent) of liaw, the innumera- 
ble offices of both Lords and Com- 
mons, and the entire fahne, save in- 
deed, one Section, the noble Hall of 
Westminster ! The nigfit was a win- 
try and wild night— a night, pecu/tarfy 
in its aspect— wild; heavy and sombre 
masses of cloud drove impetuously 
'’Itong the heavens, and even the moon 
waatben, from the contrast of its fine 
serenity to bestow upon the scene its 
last effbets of terror. 

Whatever has a tendency to facilitate 
the operation of Shaving, is entitled to 
notice; and wc, therefore, with confi- 
lienee recommend the RffptJ^hag^n. or 
Super-CBseiitial Soap, recently intro- 
doc«^ by Messrs. Winter and Thompson. 
' Ourindian friends will rejoice to 
learn that l)r. Kitchiner's Zest, pre- 
pared by Mr. Butler of Covent- 
garden Market, eni parts u pcculiai 
rirliness and delicucv pf flavour to 
%tows, hashes, and to all made 


MxrAL XFFoi.vrtfsrivrs.— Rear Ad« 
mlrai the Mon. SfrT. Bladea Capel, 
K. C. B., has been appointed to enc- 
ceedSir John Gore in the Btsf lodig 
Command. His flag Is hoisted In the 
Winchester, guns, 

MIUTART ifFFOfJVrSrX.VirS, PROMO ^ 

TioNs, gxcufitjvoirs, 4re., rv tom 

X/iVO'e ARMV OERVtSa IJV tNDr4 
AMD TUB CDLOMIBn.^War 

8d Orfofrer.— 75lh foot, Llent. F, A. 
Ooulden, from Bfld regt. to be Lieut, 
vice lialliday, who oxcnapges— Oct, 
10, 024 foot, C. H. Oaeoii, Gent, to 
be Ensign by purchase, vice R. 
Oason, whose appointment has not 
tak(m place— 75th foot. Ensign |W. 
Bruincll to he Lieutenant by purchase, 
vice Jackson, who retires ; 11^ 

Cox, Gent, tone Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Brumell— Tflth foot, Comet J.'A, 
Cruickshanks, from the 0th Dragoon 
Guards, to be Ensign by nurenase, 
viec Gillespie, who retires— OTth fool, 
R. IL H. Jackson, GciK. to be Ensign 
by purchase, vice Earls, who retires 
—Oct. U, Olst foot, Lieut. Ctonerai 
Sir E. Barnes, K, C, B., liromT^h 
regt., to he Colonel, vice Gonrral 
Sir IL Wardc, 78lh fool, 

Mojor General Sir Lionel Bmith, 
K. C, B., from OOth foot, io bo 
Colonel, vica Barnes, appoint^ to 
78lh rcgi. foot— Oct, IT, 4th regt, 
foot, Gent. Cadet, G. W. Hender- 
son, from Royal Military College, to 
bo Ensign by purchase, vine Dnmow, 
whose appointment has npt taken 
place— 4(Kh fbot, W, A. Pyers, Gent, 
to he Ensign"^ by purchase, vice Ste- 
venson, appointed to 7lh Dragoon 
Guards-^7th foot, Lieut. W. A. 
Armstrong, from half-pay of lUh 
foot, to be Lieutenant, vice John 
Russell, whose anpointroent hss not 
tckcn .place— J. J. R/,W. Morgan, 
G^ent,, to be Ensign by purchase, 
vice Faunt, appointed to 87th foot— 
67th foot, gd liievt W.' Boyd, to bo 
1st Lieut, by purchase, vice Thomp- 
son, who retumj^ ; Ensign If. P. Faunt, 
rom 57tb foots to be 2nd Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Boyd— Oct. 24tb. 16% 
f D. Capt.T> W- Browne, froas 
hdlf-priy, unattached to he Copt, vice 
U. Douglas, who exchitrges reedviog 
he diflt-'rouce between full pay pf 
Cavalry, and full pay of Infantry*^ 
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Cth r««t. foot, Oapt. W. Kortrtfht, 
S*?_ Kif.pty, of CoWstreom rtgt. of 
ffld. to bo Copt. tiwT. 8.0. 
« iiMMkti who cxchftnKOi"*^®^^ foot* 
VrW’T HoiS^MH, to be Adiulont 
rtw’MiStrwfo .£ri«n.tbe Adjo- 
t.S« wV-dUt fbot. Eurign J. 
tw^y. ;?• 4IH)| rogl. to bo 


“as -i^-s 

• aanoMl Court Murttal— *«b fo«, 
uSuJ^. Coddto be Adjutant. »i« 
OfM wlSrtilgiw tbc Adjutancy only 
jTV. Graues, Gant, to 
M EoAffit utllbout purcbaac, elec 
RLSSf aromoted In diet regt. fi^i. 
*^*3itnrjM or Per 

EtuSa^e- Bomboy.-^f'uo*' 

■*'*«« Mia. Do. aod three Cbridreii, 
Sr"’w? ’Hr«b,B.C.8.. Bev. Mr. 
Sr;ue,Cha|dain.B. 8..Capta»d^orri». 

« \a i Mr.'Bobortoon, ta® Children 
?J&rra#t.— Per Tro*9ht»n,Jinpa. 

* rj —R^. H, Thomas, Mre. Date.— 
^'jeneaUc, Wuo-^oh.. Gojer. 
irmi I. Po En- 

S2am,rc«te«l..-Mr. Itoyd. 

^irite or «bip*. — October a, 
FrimouCT, BrtavU. Blair, ^aria, 

C^Sw. Small. Bombay. June a-Downe, 
ArhillM Hunter^ South Scai— 4* Pt-'*** 
^^%ii!uaoi. Hopto«.Tan Diemeu a 
lind May H-»5 Fel<»outb. Hope, 
Gmit. Sooth 'Seat— Start, Jolm, Lpwe. 
S!!L. ?«. May 24— S, Poriamouih, feo- 
ioikham. Bombay, May«- 
CwriSrcheatcr. Ca.^, PengaU 
PhdJLjDowns, Timor, Colman. South 
Sf^ UWerpool, Bmeruld, John- 
numt D<®St*» April 90— 1 1, Doeor, 
^SMbtoorTborolon, Siiipiporc, May 
o^Falmoutb, Sir Charlm hmbea, 
hT MumMa. June l4-Falmo«tli, Ma. 
ri4 Burton, Cape, June 14*13. Cork, 
mLappIc, Siropton, Manilla, June 12 
— Pahuoulh, Arena. Baiclay, Sooth 
«Ma June 19—14, Dowoa, Lnchan- 

Claifton, China, May WJO, 
^wcu. Autwuel‘e»K"“J»®"» MhudlJ, 
Aswil «t— ^Tor, Cadmus, SnOwden, 
7f t«*d *18- Caatbume. Lloyds,. 

5 -w Siugapore, June 5— Downs, 

'Meuluua, Thompson, Singapore, May 
l^BMtbOurue, Nero, Peck, Singa. 
smre April 97— 18,Downo,Mulgiave, 
KS^Beognl, April lD-18, Fal- 
mouth Di»n»» Hawkins, ^mbay, June 
iQ^Bovor. Royal Williain, SimtU, 
' BWk Apri^ »0i20. Cowes, Jcneatle. 
Pfaixe, China, J une 20— Downs, Fran- 


ces Chailotte, SnUh, China, ^ni 2T 
^Dovor, SoulUworIb, Mallby, 

May 98-a2, River, Mela, Gaskell, 

Mauritius, May tVinlirr 

1 ®Plytontbl*WW;*S*«“i®y» ®ff*~ 


Madras and 

jun. Ssundars, ditlo, 

pool, B«ah,Syms, Bombsy.^, Donni. 

!rsiic. Drown, Near Soulh Wales-10, 

Liverpool, Aria, 'foW, .*8® aod l^m* ‘ 

bavt— 1 1 • Portsmouth, Ilmdoetan , Reo- ^ 

man. Madms and BengnI— 19, Ply- J 

mouth, Rnleigh,0»in,CBpe wdMw- 
ritint— IS, Downs, Renov. Me Lc^, 
ditto ditto— 10, Porlsmonib, W yrior. 
Stone, New South Wales— 99. J^wns, 
King Fisher, Field, Mnsat and China— • 
*5, Ditto, Resimree, Smilh, Algon Bay 
andCatm— 20, Poitsmoolb, I rtoee Ke- 
genl, Bouicliier, Bombay— Ditto ditto, 
Arhilirs, Dnnesn, St. M< Icna-^, Li- 
veipool, CoHingwood, Hosey, B^gal, 
90, Downs, Arethiisn.Waktliebl, China, 
96. Liverpool, Bi idget, Tobin, Bombay, 
so, Ditto, lAvd Stanley, Dull, diilo. 

sii.«iaoM.-Sepl. 30. at Stepney, 
Ml. R. Suttaby to Eliea, youngest 
iluUctilcr of M I. I’altison, K * 

sorvicc— 4, St Edlnbuigii, 1. N. O Hsl- 
lornii, Psq., Bengal Aimy, 

Brigmifii Geneial O’llallmao, to Eli*- 

ear I IaIh 


ISriewnei ueiwim vr ■.-..w.-.., -- - 

abelb, voiuip’^t «iaoglitpr «f Jhe late 
Oeneinr James Pringle, Bast India 
Company’* aerviec— 15. at ttuero-tq. 
Col. Pereira, Madras Aimy, to Oisr- 
loUe, eldest daughter of Ihe late W. 
Duff. Esq. of Red Liomstjuare* 

BiaTiiJy*— Bi uttoh-sti^f, 

the Indy of J. VV. Hintgi B«|. of « 

daugbtei— 23, at Blackliealb, the lady 

of Cant. Yooiighoaband, of a daughter. 

i>*iTP*.-tiupt. M. 
baukO, widi-w of the l»l« Sir John Mar- 
juribniikBF bart., of Lees— Oot. 6, near 
Ayleabuiy, II. P- .^*1’ 

Ceylon, Civil Serviee — 15, atHackn^, 
Franoei, reliel of Major Salt, East India 
Company's Service— IS. at .Rcgeat- 
ploce, Wesl, Chiirlolie Eliaabetb, wife 
if J. 8. Boehingbam, Esq., junior and 
daughter of W. J. Albert, Eaq. Ii^ of 
H. M.’e Cosloms— 92, mDp^ Berk- 
Icvsliect, the wifeof Colonel Alexander 
CaldwcU. Mr. Henry Wadd, late ol 
Ihe India Hon8c-94, at Wesitorpr 
House, near Mailow Maria, wile^ol 
General 8ii O'. Nugent Bart. 
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UAgT IIVBIA AWn COI^ONIAL 

DOWNFALL OF THE WHIQS~THB KING, 

AND THE COUNTRY. 

The eveotwbich we prophesied is come to pass, the Wings 
are fallen — ^as a party are for ever annihilated ! We can haare 
nothing but pleasure in this annoancemont, but the event by 
which it is^uoceeded is startling enough. The Whigs have 
fjtllen through their own weakness — their own utter incapa* 
bility to direct the reins of government. The Whigs despisod 
what they should have reverenced, they stood front off that 
foundation which was alone possible to give to the super- : 
structure of their power support They were luiworthy of the 
nation, who, entrusting to them its all, lifted them over the 
heads of their old rivala the Tories. They fawned to, and 
humiliated themselves before the Tories, and betratfed the 
nation. They have now reaped the measure .9|*their igno-. 
minious treachery — the WIfigs are fallea I the wthstrqpbe sup- 
poses a national good. * 

Their sway over the destinies of the country continued for a 
period of four years ; that it should have so continued, there is 
a no moro remarkable a (act in history. They were brought into 
office to give promotion to the cause of reform : through tbffir 
offices has this reform been promoted ? We should be ridiculed 
did we pause to furnish' an answer to this interrogatory. The 
enumeration of their acts, is the enumera^on of their instanees 
of baseness and folly. Their sycophaney on the one haod, their 
dark ingratitude on the other, are the only features of their career 
which raise themselves as raontnieute to their memory. To 
regret the fell of such u faction, would be, therefore, a work 
of strange infatuation. We live, however, ia memorable time* 
— times memorable, indeed, which could witness the resume- 
tiofl of the Tories I 

Sait Mia and C>1. Mig, Voi, Viix-t Vo. 40, Doe. S C 
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True, the resurrection of the Tories^ but let not this be sup^ 
posed to construe toryism. Between the two yawns an 
illimitable guif. 

There may be those, (the world in all ages has given birth 
to those whose aliment of life is chimera) there may be those 
who dream, who amuse, who delude themselves, that the law 
of necessity may be overcome, tlmt England may see the great 
principles of her march impeded, that she may again bo the 
theatre of the crimes and pollutions of Tory-despotism. These 
may dream, but the hopes they dream shall they be realised ? 
The ravings of the mad, shall they be listened to? The King 
may place the monarchiaal principle of the constitJtion, as it is 
called, in jeopardy; through the intrigues of court, or the 
miserable cravings of bis own heart, be may have been tempted 
to throw insult upon his people, but the King, ere he could 
infringe one principle of the veritable liberties of the Constitu- 
tion, ere, in these times, be could institute a decree of Toryism, 
his sceptre, bruised and crumbling, would pass from him — his 
potency vanish as a shadow. The freedom of Englishmen is 
not, let it be remembered , at the will of a single umpire, of a 
Court, or even the whole body of the aristocracy ; it rests on a 
nobler foundation, viz. the enlightenment and intellectual lustre 
of the age. The British multitudes have awakened to the light 
of truUis — political axioms, which must for ever put it without 
tlie power of tyranny to extend to them ; now, in which they 
trembled they may laugh at the deeds of any Sovereign ; the 
Sovereign is the puppet in their hands to be dealt with as they 
would — of course, as their reason and interest render expedient. 
Thus much they may be set at rest, ihe King in the extrdur- 
dinary exercise which, at the present moment, be has made of 
bis prerogative, may have injured bis own dignity — betrayed, too 
clearly, perhaps, the views and ambitions of himself or courtiers, 
4>ui the King, by his selection of ministers can do no injury 
,to the nation, the Duke of Wellington may be Premier, but tlie 
first act of his administration will be the seal of his fate. In 
receiving the Duke as head of the admiuistration from the bands 
of the King, the people may well know, indeed, whom they so 
receive; they know that the Duke, ere Re can meet the popu« 
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lar will, nrast he * peri^urer { that he most cofflmit the damniog' 
act of recanting every iottf of those principles to which, daring 
a long life, he has professedly clung; that he must avow Re- 
form, and eschew Coneermtiem as the only means, far a mo- 
ment, of retaining the administration ; that, in short, he must 
blast his reputation as a maii to become at this epoch Minister 
of England. This the people know, and, at least, in this much 
are prepared for any public measure to which his Graco may 
resort ; and in these circumstances the position of the country 
cannot be accounted so perilous as under the guardianship of 
the Whigs when treason came, although good faith was alone 
calculated, when promise was given to the ear, but to the 
r^ahty broken. The people then know what with the Duke 
of Wellington they have to expect; to Lords Grey dnd 
Brougham, and Russel they trusted, they have seen with what 
result ; to the Duke they will not trust ; it will not be said of 
them, that they are again the victimsof an odious duplicity. Every 
act of the Duke’s government will bo brought under the most 
rigid analysis ; every act will be interpreted, not in its intention, 
but in itneJ/i where the nation hoped — flattered itself with 
the hope of reform, it will now insist upon it ; hence it is, that 
it is arrived at a new crisis. * There can be nothing to regret in 
the fall of the Whigs, tfiough followed by such an event even, 
as the rise of the Tories. D ndoubtcdly, it can redound little to 
the eclat of William the Fourth to have permitted bis choice of 
a minister to rest in su(fh a quarter, it can redound, perhaps, 
but little to the honour of the nation to be governed by such a 
personage; but measures, not men, must henceforth be the 
order of the period; it is to mistake the principle of all sound 
policy to suppose that any individual should influence note the 
political system of this country. Reform must go on, and the 
Duke, is he at such a juncture, called to the head of the aflkirs, 
must, as in the instance of Catholic Emancipation, shew, that 
it is by principles, and not by men, the British world consents 
to be governed. No Cabinci could accomplish more vital in- 
jury to the country, than insidiously have done the Whigs ; in 
the first instance, their prosecutions against the press exceeded 
all of which any administration of the Tories had been guilty, 
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and the very means to whk% they had fawned^ the PoHlieal* 
Unions^ did they not sclahdaloiisly spurn when their power, aa 
they th6ti|^ht, nolonger pattobh of aid from them f Again, the 
Foreign Policy of the 'Whigs, could any measures he more 
hldeousiy contehiptfble ? The Duhe himself, from whom the 
Continental Carlists, or Tories, are said to be anticipating so 
much favour-4heI>uke himself, with Sir R. Peel, and the whole 
phalanx of English oligarchs, could he be guilty of a policy 
more thoroughly debasing to the name, or inimical to the inte* 
rests of the nation f Open coalition with the tyrants of Europe, 
nor even the Duke, indeed, might venture to put in practice, 
and, short of this, at what have the Whigs hesitated ? They 
have crcuched to Russia ! and saying this, we say all that in 
odium and obloquy of their relations with foreigners could be 
«aid. In this career^ the Duke has no power to advance 
a step. Does he attempt openly to aid Miguel, or coun- 
tenance Holland, from that moment his government is dis- 
solved, for an instant the nation would not endure it, but 
the Duke knows this— knows he must be a traitor to be a 
British minister ! In this then is it, the King has acted so 
unworthily of himself and his people, he has dared to call a 
man to preside over his cabinet, whose first measure must be the 
lie to his whole life— whose first decTaralion ( or it would be 
followed by no second) must brand him an apostate, a perjurer, 
a wretch dead to every sentiment of truth and integrity. 
Whether this be meritorious in the King, lei the King's con- 
science itself decide ; whether it be nteritorious in the nation to 
accept such a minister from the hands of the King, in the same 
manner, ietthe^nation's conscience decide ; in having stated the 
question, we wash our hands of the sin. The Duke consents 
to become the hireling, let him look to it, he performs the 
duties of a hireling ; he ^ can have no will — no dogma of his 
own to give him guidance, let him be sedulous that it is the 
nation’s will— the dogmas of reform which shall be his 
preceptor. 

The question of a neu? parliament— of the dissolution of the 
oM, before this phenomenon of a ministry be called upon to act 
is^ easily disposed of. The present bouse of delegates have 
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•br«l]r*eted op to littfo wWeh entitle tiwm to tke people^oon- 
fidenee ; nererthelen, em^n tiie pmeot bouse of delegwiee, 
inbeoile, tt«itorotts,tnHd(liiig u its Memben pmvedl thoMselves, 
would net (fore to grive support to • direct meesoie of toryism. 
A iieip parliument would brin^ an errey of esen inlo the 
moDs' House, before wbidi, probably even Ki n gs hi p itself 
would become dismayed ; hence the country in itself is safe»it 
is royalty and aristocracy to whom the present era may be said 
to constitute a oniaie. 

On a first consideratioa, the fact certainly sounds starting’ly, 
that Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington should again 
be witnesselQ at the helm of public aflbirs ; but maturer reflec* 
^on, if it remove not the astonishment, modifies the alarm, and 
the nation begins to feel the sense of its greatness, precisely at 
the instant it imagined its liberties most endangered. The 
Duke of Wellington, although bad he an army of half a million 
at his nod, would be [>oworless did he conspire against the 
cause of Britain’s reform, with tho cause of this reform be must 
sail, or opposing it — sink ! 


ST. HELENA.--NAPOLEON’S GRAVE. 

Oh, Victor, unturpaRfcil in modern tong. 

Each year brings forth its millions, but bow long 
The tide of generations sliall roll on^ 

And not the whole combined and worthier throng 
Compose a(*miod like thine !•— Bjfroft* 

Saint Helena, the name was once unknown — now, it is an> 
paralleled in interest 1 A rock in the midst of oceans, a cradle for 
tempests, a faorriirie eyrie for screeching sea-gulls and 8tonn-~- 
birds ! Saint Helena, with its affraying and terrible aspect, its 
dark, verdurcless summits, iU surf-lashed shores, its blast-swept 
ravines, its frowning and solitary site of grandeur ! Surely the 
sepulchnl spot was not selected with so reckless an aim— 
surely, of all it was Earth’s receptacle for such a tomb ! There, 
where nature for ever weeps, where the storm for ever darkens, 
where the floods for ever rage, and writhe, and roar; there, 
wliere all is voicel&s, and desolate and lone,— a region whose 
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only eeboet are the eorge— «Brgrei uplift at tbe etrife of urtiicb i 
a region given np to the rack of tempests-to tbe genius of ele” 
n)ental>anarcby->-Burely, Saint Helena was tbe fitting vault for 
such remains*— for such ashes, for tbe mouldering dust of 
Napoleon ! Have any visited that sea-girt isle, and not been 
struck with this appropriateness of which we epeak~this 
harmony between its object and design ? Have any, gaining 
its- difficult and precipitous coast, listening to the roar of the 
everlasting waves beating for ever against its adamantine walls— 
not been affected by this sublime similitude !— this admirable 
accordance of intention with its effect t Yes, Saint Helens, 
with all the reproaches scorn bas cast upon it, with all the 
opprobrium limner, and minstrel and poet have flung upon it» 
yet, doubtless, for the last temple-the final resting place of such 
mortal remains, it is the consecrate abode — the sanctuary set 
apart by the pre-ordaining fiat of Nature. * * * * 

We were bound from India homewards, and losing sight of the 
Cape, rolled up through blue waters, and with a lively " trade” 
to that Ocean-isle. It was evening when we came abreast of it, 
and we slackened sail, standing away from it for the night. The 
morn burst in its richest and most imperial loveliness, the sun 
rose from a pavilion of purple clouds, and the billows spark- 
ling and dancing under the ship’s bows before us were tinged 
and scintillated with alternate hne and radiance of pink and 
silver. Presently, the Rock rose before us, but it was en- 
veloped in the early mists, and its sterile heights and savage 
outline became not on the instant visible. The breeze was 
brisk, and we neared and neared it, and ore noon were in its 
open roadsted at anchor, facing the only accessible point of (Is 
coast — James’ Town. The harbour wore an animated air; it 
was crowded with tbe ships of every country in the world — 
from tbe Union Jack to the Thirteen Stars, and from the Gallic 

c 

Tricolour to the Green of Brazils ; — however, but flying 
visitants were they ; they came for a day — a night— a term of 
a few hours, and then, to their several destinations they 
were off, leaving room for their various and rapidly arriving 
successors. 

Impetuously wo rushed ashore ; the landing was difficult;— 
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dangerous, at length we were carried to the jetty on the 
bach of a heavy snrge. We proceeded through a wooden gate- 
way to the town. Every where sentries were stationed, along 
this carriage-road, that steep, even to the sammit of the top- 
most clitr. Merciful Qod ! were not the barricades of nature 
sufficient ? What could overstep them ? Could the Dried 
Bones of themselves arise, and over tiie valley of the Deep 
escape from the still pursuing rage of their miserable persecu- 
tors f What bad sentries to do then with the Rock, Saint 
Helena f How odious the feature ! how grovelling the spirit 
of its revelation ! We penetrated to the bosom of the town ; it 
consisted oP a solitary street along a narrow ravine. The in- 
habiUnts welcomed os ; they were themselves happy, they 
could not understand why the very aspect of the region should 
inspire us with dread and melancholy. They attempted to make 
08 credit, that the abode was an clysium ; their own felicity they 
concurred was extreme ; bow could we hesitate in regarding it 
as it was— perfect I They represented, that their life was gay ; 
they may be Jews, merchants, shop-keepers, but of that 
what t they dined at the Governor’s, supped, qoadrilled at 
the Governor’s icarti-ed at the Governor’s— their bliss was 
supremo ! In aristocratic England, did they enter such hal- 
lowed precincts, they skmld be crushed, they insinuated to the 
dust they trod upon. Why, at St. Helena, should Hiey refrain 
from being the exhilarated morhils we beheld them — sur- 
rounded by and permitted all the fascinations of society? 
True I And after all what is happiness but an affair of the 
imagination, hfa^on depenser, a peculiarity of taste? Even the 
residents of St Helena are happy ! The town contained a 
church, military barracks, hotels, billiard rooms, and a petit 
spectacle, whose histrionists were amateurs. The climate of 
this abode is exceeding various. In the town— the bosom of 
the valley through which it runs, it is nearly, at all times, sul- 
try, humid, and^despieably Bmotian ; crossing the hills yon are 
exposed to every vicissitude of tcinperature ; intense cold, 
scorching heat, and frequent sbow- i'i of rain, hail or sleet. 
It was night, almost midnight, v. hen we crossed them. 
The next morning *wc were to s^il, and we hod only a 
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favr lioiin to dedicate to tbe propoaed pilgrimage. Long- 
wood—^ whose ear is not family the word Loi^rwood f 
lagrs ever the biUs at a distaoce of two miles from the town. 
The road to it is rocky, ilUtended, and frequently stretebing 
along the veige of frightful and craggy precipices. In tra- 
veningit bocieback is preferable; the pedestrian wobld have 
hiSffeet tora> and in a carriage one becomes jolted to death. Un- 
fortunately, it was the last we adopted. We left the precincts 
of the town in the evening at eight ; when we left there was 
not a cloud, the light of the moon was over all, and there was 
a delicacy, a transparency of radiance in the over-hanging blue 
which gave an effect to the scene that was panoramic. Ascend- 
ing to the top of the first bill, we exftcrienced an instant atmos- 
pheric change ; we were in a tremor from the cold, ^e 
advanced at no very rapid rate, and it was sometime before we 
leached the valley, but on reaching it, the suddenness of the 
new effect of heat was any thing but agreeable. The scenery 
during this time, was by no means improving ; on the contrary, 
the sides of the mountains wore becoming only more tree-less ; 
the only water was, in the distance — the sea, and this was 
boundless, and far, and trackless enough. In an hour and half 
we turned aside from the main-road, and traversing an arid field 
came up with Longwood. It was nothing save a barn ! The 
roof was falling in, the wsdis were dilapidated, cows, horses 
fed in mangers in it It was deserted ; few entered it ; it was 
kept 1^ a woman and her husband wlv> tended the cattle it gave 
abeiter to. Such was Longwood! Alas, bow dismayed we 
looked, and how bitterly we sighed! There, was the bath- 
room ; as a memento—was memento wanting ? we denuded 
it of a small portion of its leaf of lead, with this, after a mo- 
ment's linger in the vestibule, where the soldier received the 
■Afapaleofi, not from tbe^kand, but which, through the dastard 
policy and low suspicion of that tyrant-slave (need we name) 
4EKr Hudson Lowe, the hero was peniiiUed but to^'ng in be- 
i^owing upon the veteran— -we departed. 

Our hearts were too deeply affected, and whole thought en- 
grossed to ohst-rxe ihu other objects, which, in continuation of 
onr route to its final gaol might have presented. We observed. 
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Qoofbt. MV» tint tbe moon wm ImI fai th* dM^ 1mm« it 
thickly gattheriof , block, atapendoiM cioteb, tlmt Ac tcfM 
nocoed, cod that tec crcra oovr at the cbttehcc of tlic itfi 
Mcket, opening an tiiic /te* CTcnuc, ixt. rcUite 
oondnetiog, not inunedictcly, bat through c Heond widdrt. fhd 
teoond cneloaare to Ac tomb. We were «Mt ct thic'te^fc 
tbe centinel, cn old gtey^grown eeteiin of tbe Vritlih OoeftiT, 
wfao, on the plains of Waterloo had seen the last of that jiti« 
mortal phalanx, the French Guards perish, the signal that til 
was past~that the sun of tbe Victor was set->-its rays quenched 
in tbe vapours of an eternal night. We perceived Ibat the old 
roan was deqprated with the insignia of the Legion offionouf* 
and seeing this, followed in the track of bis footsteps to the 
throb. 

The tomb t — the grave of Napoleon Buonaparte by mooh* 
light ! What a scone, witat a moment, what feeling^ were 
those that crowded upon us ! The grave of Napoleon, what A 
subject ! the mind, how lost in its contemplation I Gtep afte^ 
step slowly wo advanced, speaking not, scarcely pennittfh|p 
ourselves to breathe. The ground we trod upon seemed saefed, 
the spot — the atmosphere of the region pervaded by an aWC. 
We advanced, there, to the right hand was tbe fonnt-^its 
waters how crystal, 'sparkling, cold 1 the jfount, haw its bab- 
bling fell upon tbe ear, hew like memories were its eeboesi 
We advanced — we were oh tbe margin itself, the margin df 
Abe tomb 1 The silence was intense — oppressive ;tee were oter- 
wbelmed ; we clung to iron-railing which enclosed It Ibt 
support. For a moment, we were in darkifess— darisaeks tbit 
w|s total ; but again the moon shone out, and then we Mter 
that the face of tbe sepulchre was ebaracteife68--ati!nserfbid ! 
Our hearts beat— we were glad it was nninscribed ; what In- 
scription was that which couM be stamped on such a toflib I 
We were plunged In reverie, ^ve were glided fhroogb theyetei 
of the past century, we lived over the campaigns of Italy, and 
of Syria, of the Rhine and of Mosoovy again. In imaghiMteB 
wo saw the Victor flushed with the trianpbs of Ifeteoge, «n^ 
wreathed with the laurchs of Austerlite ; we saw him a tete ft d 
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HaonibalHiprealer thanr any Hannibal, with hb Ticlory-wiog'ed 
f^horta-iiottring dawn the Bltwiiao Alps intOv^oinlMtfdy ; we 
.bc|[fap|d|be eaglets of Ansti^ ahased 4nd sbicken befofe.liioi»we 
sanr.all Italy opening its aresi to receive him, we saw. the Pope 
liemble in tbjO Vatican ; w# saw Europe bumbled before him, 
Sfitaisi^ heieetf, gvow pallid at bis name ! And now, what a 
reverse was ibis ! here, what a tale to transmit to posterity ! 
He, the Conqueror was o\^rcoine, the Vanquisher vanquished, 
the mightiest and chief of all brought low ! Oh, what a destiny 
was this ! how pitiful tho destinies of all else to this ! 
Napoleon ! well may the sky weep, and the wind as it passes 
over thy crumbling dust, howl ; well may the willow, which 
thine own bands planted, thine own aflections feared, droop 
over thy * bier ; well may silence and solitude sit, like monu- 
monts at the footsteps of thy grave ! Napoleon ! thy name 
only, thy name is sufficient to fill the soul with sorrowing and 
soliloquy without end ! in Ibjself thou art the problem 
of humanity ! Without thee, the world would have been 
rllTe with wonders; with thpe, it has but one! Thou, 
thou alone art marvel and meteor, and splendour — over all 
wondrous 1 

The early serenity of the evening had disappeared, and we 
were necessitated to retrace our steps in haste. The blast tore 
along fearfully, the hills shook with its roar, and the rain fell 
fast in dismal and heavy drops. Presently from tbe clouds 
leaped tbe lightning, we were deafened in the same moment 
by tlie terrific pealing of thunder, and j.heo the scene became 
worthy of tbe genius of artist, orator, and poet. To regain the car- 
riage we were obliged to put wings to our feet and fly, but still 
ba)ng ensconci'd in it, we could pot yet move, for, tbe horses al- 
most vwrc frightened at the fury of tbe hurricane. For myself, 
l am a (imid being and was alarmed, but on retrospect 1 enter 
the iotefest of the, moment. In the course of twenty 
np^Utei all was serene again, and the difficulties of the route 
booame less, although the rain which had fallen ip floods, 
nfasbeddown the steeps and narrow passages of the road, in 
taffMts« 
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la the nlliei/ aod im^^erty in tlntt elUey in trhMi ‘nm 
•Hotted tibe towa» teifn^ oodtotarbed ictf in { ohr )>H^nMfe 
wti eotosoBiMDkted, St. Hetena wHhent ebjeet new td de* 
tain aa» ao we took leav« ef her difly and eamoena dioiee* and 
at iBid>day of the eoMiiiif houie, the Seek was bniied t«|^i 
the boMnn of the waters. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT AT 

MADRAS. 

A sequel to the expositions we ate engaged initiative to the 
military Courts-martial at Madras^ is the departaipnt, at that 
presidency, of the Judge Advocate-^eneraL We ^ve.Cl^ 
ceived a letter on the subject, most olear^ eladdatoiy of,]^ 
outrageous abuses to which it has given rise, and of the ^tt0‘ 
disrepute into which by consequence it W bllen. Sneb a sMe 
of things it is true, cannot be suffered a very prolonged. exUt- 
ence. The inatig^Uor of those abuses— the areh-anthor of their 
origin, ( a man whose name we have not hesitated in t^e 
boldest manner to denounce) must, ere the lapse of many 
months, be removed from a station to which in every sense he 
is incompetent, ill-adapted, and, in short disgraeeftll ; and bis 
removal will at once ensurc^that change of system, whieh'is tC 
length so imperatively c|Llled for— so indispensable in fact, to 
the security of every individual composing the ranks of the 
Madras army. 

The letter to which we allude, and which we shall sohmjit tO 
our readers, will be observed to contain the astonishing i|hct, 
so confirmatory of our statemeSts, that precisely in projtortion 
wUh the redact tons in the Madras army, its General Courts* 
martial have increased ; and this in so rapid a degree, that the 
numbers of the last year, doubled those held in the prpyious 
years— in 1828, the number consisting of thirty~eif^t, whilq in 
1833, they were increased to eighty-two! These Cohrts- 
martial, too, were contened and sat on persons who were snno* 
cent— whom the verdicts of these Courts-mrtial pronounced in* 
noeent, and hence fact follows Act, in deminttration of the mis* 
rule and evil policy, which we have so loudly inveighed against. 

Exclusive of the enormity of the vieions principle in itself. 
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f»t ecNiAioe it vitt ^ MMUeetios «r Ae- vae pn a t.' Mot « 
ooort 4Mi>bo heldot aloit oaBpoaditora Aon of AomuKta of the 
pnthHe lereinieioad we looNBad— enialy we may well demand, 

U it for ioA 0 pttrp o w««a pwpote of Ae dariwit laid eontpiia- 
t^ agaiaft the ttresand lionoar of anblemiAed iedirideak* 
that India is to be robbed^ her millions plundered of the miser- 
able pUtanees of tbeir,haid earnings t^or such a purpose, a 
purpose of so much guilt, such unrelioTed despotism— the des- 
potism of a men dead to oveiy impulse of integrity, that India i» 
to be the Held only of rapine and revenue-collectors, of cupidity 
and insatiate tax-gatherers f This is likewise the question 
which the frequency of these Courts-martial comprise. Who 
will answer it 1 The Directon of the India HoUse, dare they 
repfy to- it t or Hr, Grant, the $apient concoctor of the tm- 
prorstf Aarter, dare he, in hia pretended sympathy for the East, 
dare As reply to itf But sueh is afresh illustration of the 
righteous system exereisod over our Asiatic dominions I. And 
this system, when shall Justice see it overturned f 
Every where the spirit of reform is penetrating, shall India 
alone’ stand without the pale of this great reform 1 The corn, 
panj and their deeds, have had their day; crime, perjury 
wrong cannot last for ever, an^ India must ultimately be 
avenged— ultimately escape from, the power of a tyranny, which 
like a web thrown over, encompasses her in all directicm. 
The snl^ect at An moment occupying our attention, affects, as * 
well at Ae army of India, the interest at large of India— a sub- 
ject wiAont at first tight appearing to do so, involving the- 
well-being of the East itself. It is therefore with increased so- 
licitode, we batten to lay U in detail before the public, which 
the letter to wbidi wo refer, enables us to do’. The writer 
doubtless is perfectly .infocmed, and fully competent to pro- 
nounce Ae upinipn to> wbicb be has arrived ; and how insuper- 
able must be Ae feeling pervading the Madras army, towards 
department of Indian administration, may be definitely 
g baa ed r when be says " it would therefore appear to be most 
advant^peouB to abolish entirely the department of Ae Judge 
Advocate Genial.** 
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It ' 

n> tM £iiMr</.tft«#«Ki«l AtHIdrii iMrf 
" ft sever esfM 4e ie*/!br£«lteR, lAof voetefy it ivfurtd if 
tvtry parfidt.<^Mim0cetMrf pMic Mptndiiwrt t lAot vse^qf 
tfce woe* retl^arhMtl^ A*poiUit 

rendtring lAe tervifsta «/ goetrnment at a greater tkm the 
tmallett postMe exftmte; and, that^vne of the moat ramarkr 
able ofaU tSiefointa of goad government ie, that of rendering 
every aerviee tehieh it ta eaUed upon Jo render, at the amatteai 
poeeible expenae'' 

SiR,<— 1. As the Airtfaer redoctions thet ean be mede in the 
Civil and Militaiy diabunements of this mighty empife, will ere 
long become a question of paramount importance^ it may be as 
well to poiift out, in what manner, savings largo in amoQSt, 
may be effected in the various branches of administration, with- 
out impairing the efficiency of any. 1 shall, therefore, com- 
mence with what may be termed the Judicial branth of esr 
army, -“the department of the Judge Advocate General. 

3. The annexed table shews the number of General CoQfts- 
martial held annually for the last six years in the Madras anpyr 
the number In each year conducted by Deputies Judge-Advor 
cate, and the number by other officers not belonging to the 
department. The Courts-martial held on officers and soldieta 
of H. M.'s service, are not incliidod in the table ; which merely 
contains those of the cpmpany’s service, and those held 
on camp followers, aj published to the Army in General 
orders:— 


Yean. 

1 

i 

Totai of j 

Gen Courts^martial 

” in India. • 

• 

1 Total thereof 
conducted by 
dep. J. A. G. 

l^otal thereof conducted by 

1 ofAcera not belonging to 
the J. A* departmenU 

{ 1828 

38 

23 * 

15 

1829 

40 

3(1 

4 

‘ •1830 

47 

37 

10 

1832 

61 

47 

14 

1832 

64 

44 

20 

1833 

82 

1 

48 

34 

Total. 

332 

j 236 ■ * 

97 


3. Now if we take the average of these six years, it will gfve 
6b Courts-martial annually, of which 39 were conducted by 
Deputy Judge-Advocates, and IS by officers not belonging to 
the department. We have at Madras nine Deputy Judge Ad~ 
voeatee General. T^e Staff salary of each, inclusive of office al- 
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lowance, maybe reekonedat about /MO rapeea per meoiem, 
making an annual charge for the whole, of upward of a fae ^ 
rtfpeM,— >that is, 54,000 rupees /or 90 Cmrts-martial ; or up* 
wards of 1380 rupees for conducting the proceedings of each 
court!! besides wfaidi, 16 courts are to be paid for 

EXTRA III ^ 

4. The expense when there is no Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, is 10]^ rupees per diem, for every day on vThich the 
court tits, to the officer conducting the proceedings, for the 
duty performed, and to cover all charges of writers and station- 
ary. That this allowance was always considered most ample, 
is proved by there having always been many candidates for the 
duty. 

5. Now let ns see what would be tho expense of these 9p 
Courts at this rate. 1 shall assume that each Court sits for ten 
days, which is certainly a very reasonable allowance : 10^ mul- 
tiplied by 10 and by 30 is equal to 4095 rupees ! and the 
expense of the whole annual average of 55, would at the same 
time amount to 5775 rupees !! or little more than the tenth fart 
of the sum paid to Deputies Judge Advocate General for con- 
ducting only 89 / ! ! 

5. 1 may be told that besides this part of their duty, these 

officers have another, and a most important one to perform, 
namely, the supervision of the proceedings of all Courts-martial 
inferior to General. As it is not, however, deemed expedient 
to submit the proceedings of Regimental Courts, held in His 
Majesty ,s army, for the supervision of these functionaries, there 
seems to be no good reason why it might not be dispensed with 
in those of the company ; seeing that the latter are alim ob- 
jected to the same supervision that is deemed sufficient in the 
case of the former, viz., that of inspecting and reviewing 
officers at stated periods. ' 

6. It would therefore appear to be most advantageous, to 
abolish the Judge Advocate General’s department enUrelg, at 
all the presidencies, retaining only, a Judge Advocate General 
at each, to assist the Commapder-in-Chief with his legal opinion 
upon sentences, prior to their confirmation. It would appMr to 
be equally desirable, that this officer should be a professional 
person,— ^he law officer of the government, or his deputy : as 
otherwise a Commander-in-Chief might confirm a sentence, 
eontrtuy^to theMaw of the land, of which there is a recent in- 
stance lately published in General Orders- 

I am. Sir, &c. X, Y. Z.” 
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Table e^ a Brahmin. 

Tbe subject of ooBne«is.oDe which we do not relinquish h ere 
on n fature moment we return to it ; public attention mvef be 
awakened to it<*tbe effort, as on all matters relative to India* 
may be immense, but we do not on this account despair; we 
have already been the instruments of certain reforms. 


GLANCES AT INDIA. 

The imperial palace of Delhi is coustrncted of red granite, and 
is in a beautiful style of architecture. Within it is embellished 
with gold, azure, aod other splendid decorations. The stables 
were intended to contain ten thousand horses. Bnt togetlier 
with its palace, Delhi boasts of other remarkable structures, 
among whicl# must first rank (he Godaie Rotelar, the principal 
section of which, called the “ Hall of Embassies " is superb, it 
is*Iined throughout with crystal, "and adorned with a lustre of 
black crystal, exqusitely wrought, which when lighted up, 
caused the apartment to present on all sides, tho appearance of a 
conflagration." In this ball, a -peacock throne was still pre- 
served in the time of Legoux de Flaix, wholly different from 
that described by Bernier, and which was carried away by 
Nadir Shah. The real value of this throne could not 
be exactly ascertained, but it was estimated at four crores, 
or forty millions of rupees. At least, thus it is stated in the 
Lives of Celdtrated Trave^ere. It was of an oval form, and 
placed under a palm tree, which overshadowed it with its fo- 
liage. A peacock perched upon ^a branch near tbe summit, 
extended its wings like a canopy over the throne. Both the 
palm tree and the peacock were of gold, and tbe wings and 
leaves ^o delicately and exquisitely formed, that they appeared 
to wave aod tremble at the slightest breeze. The rich green 
of the peacock's feathers was represented by superb emeralds ; 
804 ^ the fruit of the' palmtrec, formed of brilliant Golconda 
diamonds, mimicked nature so admirably, that the observer 
might easily have been tempted to pluck them.” Also, Pannab, 
the capital of the diamond district, is adorned with many hand- 
some temples. In one of them there i.%aa idol, with a diamond 
eye of astonishing brilliancy and value. The mansions of the' 
Rajpoots, says Col. Tod, are quadrangular piles, with an open 
paved area, the suites of apartments caitM round the sides, 
with latticed or open corridorsextending parallel to each suite. 
Tbe residence of the Rana of Oodipoor might even be compared 
to Windsor Castle. 
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T,he Table of a ffrakmin. 

The feast of a BrahTnifi-M)r that order of Brahmiti^S whose 
diet never includes any description of anldial sustenance -^on- 
eists of rice curry, iregretebte pickles, and a kind of seasoned 
bread. The Brahmin’s curry is peculiar, seldom being any 
thing more than warm butter-*milk, thickened with grain, flour, 
and seasoned with spices. Another favorite dish is composed of 
split peas, boiled with salt and turmeric, and eaten with ghee^ 
or clarified butter. The dishes and plates of a Brahmin, are 
invariably made of leaves ; he may not eat out of any thing 
else. For his cooking, tin vessels, or copper tinned, may, in- 
deed, be used ; but the Brahmin may not eat out of them. The 
food, when prepared, is served in distinct portion^ on dishes of 
different size, form and depth, on the large verdant covering in 
a regular manner. In the centre of the cover is always a large 
pile of plain boiled rice, and at a feast there are two other heaps 
of white and yellow rice, seasoned with spices and salt ; and 
two of sweet rice, to be used with ehaina, piekles, and stewed 
vegetables ; the latter are chiefly bringale, b€ndre,turoy, and 
different kinds of beans, all savourily dressed, and heated with 
ehiltei of every description. Brahmins, and many other Hin- 
doos, reject the onion from their bill of fare. Their dessert 
consist of mangoes, preserved with sugar, ginger, limes, and 
other sweet mtals, syrup of different fruits, and sometimes a 
little ripe fruit ; but the dessert is Act common. There are two 
kinds of chatna; the most usual is* made from a vegetable 
called eotamfar, and tlio other with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, 
garlic acid chilics, and, with pickles, this is placed in deep 
leaves round the large cover, to the number of thirty or forty. 
Hindoos arc exceedingly fond of it. * When the dinner is pre- 
pared, the Brahmin first washes his body in warm water, during 
which operation he weans his doiee, or that cloth which fas- 
tened round his loins, hangs down to his ancles ; wlien, 
washed, he hangs up the dotee Co dry, and binds in its place a 
)iiece of silk, it not being allowable fora Brahmin to wear 
miy thing else when eating. If a person of another caste, or 
jcven a Brahmu) who is *not washed, touches his do lee while, 
•drying, he cannot wear it without washing it again. After 
gorbg through M xeral forms of prayer, and other ceremonies, 
fie sits down to his food, which is spread on a table-cover 
formed of fresh gathered leaves— such is the table of a rick 
Brafimin. 
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*' (Contiaecd^^m No. 48, page 460.) 

727. C^ealry.— The nambor^f cavalry^imployed at the three 
presideueiesand the dependent settlements, from 1818 to 1830, 
with the charge of maintaining the samo, were as follow : 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total, 

Expibmse. 

W18 * 

B,003 

5,875 

1,I4B 

15.0-10 

ipipn 

1814 

8.7T6 

5,926 

1,108 

15, HOT 


• IHI5 

12,232 

0,060 


10,464 

1,006,033 

iHir» 

15,017 

0,012 

1.080 

22,118 

1,008,004 

1817 

14,685 

0,3JS 

l,0.Vi 

31,K))5 

1,067,431 

!8IH 

16.023 

0,357 

1.576 

26,658 

1,418,030 

1610 

19,501 

7,450 

1,024 

28,786 

1,S61,8U4 

1620 

13,100 

7,eja 

l,*'27 

S3,O30 

1.178,011 

1821 

11,663 

7,07!j 

1 , *uv» 


1,838,013 

1622 

11)138 

S,800 

3,iKH 

21,770 

1,070,064 

1823 

11)460 

(1,101 

3,091 

90,738 

1,118,308 

1824 

11,645 

0,161 

SJ08 

31.800 

1,137,624 

1625 

15,303 

0.’4il 

8,790 

95,273 

1,370,376 

1626 

17,000 

0,840 

4,480 

87 670 

1,307,516 

1827 

15.000 

msnm 

.3,041 

96,964 

1,417,748 

1628 

13,627 

0,031 

4,3 U 

24,103 

1.811,768 

' 1820 

13,110 

5^690 

3,606 

92.614 

1,368,900 

1630 

10,41.0 

5,671 

3.632 1 

10,630 

1,070,834 


728. Of those part are composed of King’s icginionts of dra* 
goons, and the remaindur arc diblinguishcd into regular and 
irregular native cnvalryf of the company’s service, in the tables 
ill appendix (A.) Nos. 2 and 3, in which also tho commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, European and Native, for tho 
whole of India are spocifiod. Particular information in regard* 
to each presidency and the subordinate settlements, may he had 
by consulting tiie separato returns for each year, from which 
the preceding table has been constructed. 

729. Tho particular organization 'of a regiment of native 
cavalry at each presidency is ronipared in a separato return, and 
the seVoral items of expense ncidont to a regiment at each pre- 
sidency may be ascertained tiy other roturns which will be found 
in tho appendix. 

730. The information relative to the cavalry of India furnished 
by the witnesses, ha« reference to the provisions of horses for 
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tbo remount, by means of the stud, or purchaie from the native 
dealers, or the appointment of ag^en/j for that purpose in tbo 
Persian Gii!p!i. Tbo qualities of different desoriptions of tbo 
horses of India; wholhor stabling be used or considered de- 
sirable jn liuit country, and also wbother tho horses bo well 
taken care of by tho men ; together with the provision which 
is made for tho repair of sadicry and horse appointments, and 
of line articles. The witnesses have also supplied information 
relative to the men of v/Ijich the native cavalry is composed. 

731. At the Bengal prcshlency a stud has been established 
for the breed of liorscs siocc 170C1 or 1797, which is divided into 
.-.ever:' I brarrhe.**, and as many jhorsos are provided for the re- 
mount as can he r applied from the company’s stud establish- 
ment, the remainder hciv.g purcliuscd from native dealers, 

732. The stud l»nrs(;H were not bred in siiflicient numbers in 
supply tho horf.e arlilVry and European cavalry when Sir T. 
Reynell kft India: but there ia, in his opinion, every prospect 
of a sullicient .-apply being furnished in a short lime from that 
source. 

733. L:eut.-col. Fichii.ig considers that the horses supplied 
from the stud are tho best, and the most fit for the duties re- 
quired, 

734. Sir J. Nicolln thinks the physical power of the high- 

cast northern horse purchiiscd from the dealers is superior, but 
that horses r.upplied from the ctud aro more tractable and less 
vicious Sir T. Jlcynoll prefers tljo lurrsos obtained from tho 
stud to those ])iirc!;ar:od from the country dealers. He states 
that there is a dif^Vroiico in the mode of breeding horses at the 
differontiSluds. At llio Haujjper stud near to Meerut, the marcs 
are ),y iht,. or farmors'to tlio stud; they afler- 

wortis l.clr ; b' fk th^' muie, and when tho colt has got to a cer- 
tain ago it Ls i urcliuced by the stud, and trained at the stud until 

f^r “r vice. 

735. rer.iiington is of opinion that tho stud horses, 
aj rojiij'ared I'b those purchased from native dealers, are much 
superior, not oi ly in teir? or but in duration, and that one of 
tjui fonr.e» will hist twicif as long as one of the latter. 

7.VJ. liKuit.'CoJ. Watson .'tales that the stud furnishes a coa- 
sideruble numbor of horses both for the artillery and cavalry 
generally, pcrl nj» not less than 800 ; but that commanding 
oriietMS of regime. .Is liave been cmpow’cred to purchase horses 
from dewier:- aiul o:j.ers by presenting them for approval before 
a regimental comm/iloc of officers, and tiii:^j)lan has been found 
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vory eflicacious indeed. Very excellent and g^ood horses are 
obtained from tiie stud, ifter a selection of fbc superior horsea 
fit for officers^ cbargors, which are drafted among^ all the 
mounted corps cortain proportions ; the artillery and Eu- 
ropean cavalry are next supplied with the bc^t horses, and the 
remainder are sent to the native cavalry. 'I'his is done annually. 
Horses aro uevor drafted from one corps to another. Tbo native 
horse does not last to so g^reat an ag^e as the stud horse, in con- 
sequence ofnot being* so well bred. A country horse is an old 
horse at twelve or thirteen : but horses of a bailor description 
and better bred work in the ranks at fifteen, iiixteeii, seventeen 
and even eighteen, admirably well. 

737. Sir £. Paget states, that, diiring the time ho held tbo 
command in India, he had no reason to find faiitt with the horses 
*or consider those purchased for tlic service a.^ unequal to tbo 
dulics required by them ; lie considers the h.yn>vis bred at tho 
stud as very fair, good horses, and ihut ti^ey certainly 
ought to bo so, asihe expense of the breeding of them U vory 
great. 

730. Col. Dickson slates that tho doociij[)uon of the hoi'bo 
procured at Madras is “ fully c<iual to tho native service.'’ 

73U. According to Sir T. Pritiiloir, tho liorocs provided for 
both i!io bing'a and native Iroopsat M^ra^ have gonerUly been 
as good as wore procurable ; but the Mudrac cavalry have suf- 
fered very rnudi of late years from the largo proportion of horsca 
required for the artilldl*y, which took from t!jo cavalry all tho 
best horses, and by the expenditure of ti;cin left only tho very 
refuse for the native cavalry. There is no stud at Madras ; all 
tho horses are brought down from tho Persian gulf by sea, and 
are purchased by thd commissary for the army, 

740. Col. Llmor.d slates that all the horaoa for the artillery at 
^ladrus are ])iirchased by conlnicfc, a cerluin sum being allowed 
by government for each hor.;.? ; the hv>r&c.j, however, must tfe 
approved by u confidential officer iipi^tjiiitad (or that express 
duty, or a committee of oRicers. The horses thus selected are 
sent to a depot in Mysore. The art'.Itoiy aio allowed to make 
the first .selection, and afterwards* the cavalry. Col. Limond 
considers those used in the horse artillery us very well adapted 
for the service, and strong, compact little horses. 

741. Col. Ilopkin&on gives a similar account to the preceding, 
and states that the height of the horse for the artillery is as 
near fifteen bands a.s possible, which he consider^ the size best 
adapted to that stTvice, from the circumsfauce llsaf Hie lJor^,es 
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had only their work to do, and not to carry themselves. A 
groat horse has himself to carry, as well as his work to do. 

742. Col. Dickson states that tho horses tfakt have lately been 
received at Madras are rather deQcicnt in weight for the Eng- 
lish dragoon, and aro inferior to those formerly supplied. He 
accounts for this in tho following manner: the whole country 
being now in tho occupation of tho English, the chiefs who for- 
merly encouraged the superior breed of horses, have disappeared, 
and with them tho horses which they reared. The Ma- 
dras cavalry, consequently, are principally mounted on horses 
not bred in the country, but procured from long distances, gene- 
rally from tho coast of Quzerat, Arabia, and Persia. 

743. Major Wilson states, in reference to the Pfadras officer 
who is stationed at Bombay for tho purclinse of horses, that ho is 

looked upon by the dealers as a rival in the market to the 
Bombay commissariat.*’ 

744 The stud establialimcnt of Bombay is stated by Sir J, 
Malcolm to bo of recent formation and iipbn a very moderate 
scale; but ho considers it tho most clTicient estnMishment that a 
stud could be placed upon in a country which, like the Dcccan, 
is very favourable to the breed ofhors«;s, and in which tho in- 
habitants arc well accustomed to rearing them, and well taught 
to do so, when they see that it is rendered to them, as it now 
is, a source of profit. 

746. Col. Leighton states, that of late years tho horses pro- 
cured for the Bombay army have not iJeen of suflicient bone ; 
they have been too small for Europeans. When llio 17lh dra- 
goons wont out to Bombay they were as well, if not l>etter 
mounted than they had been in England ; hut tho description' 
of horse they then got is not to be mot with now in largo num- 
bers. Tho horses are generally supi)liod h\ contract. A regu- 
lotion was published in 1830, permitting rogimoiital commanding 
officers to purchase horses for their rogimcnls. The average 
number of years a horsb will serve, if it is not of sufficient size 
and boBO, will not exceed f.vo or six years, while others, called 
the Kattywar horse, will ^ast much longer. There are in the 
horse artillery some few horses which have served upwards of 
fifteen years. It is impossible to provide the whole artillery with 
that description of horse at the price allowed. They aro not 
bred iu large numbers now by the inhabitants of Kattywar for 
sale ; but the Bombay government, of late year.<:, have scut 
English and other horses of large bone into, that and other pro- 
■«iBces, for the purpose of improving the breed ol liorses. 
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74C. Sir C. Dalbiac is *01 opinion that tho Bombay eatalry 
and horso artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of 
any in India ; because Bombay is particulviy well placed for 
the mounting of troops, being contiguous to the Gulph of 
Persia and close to the province of Kattywar. I conceive, Aom 
my observation (ho adds), when I took up the hones of the 
17th dragoons in the year 1822, and judging from the descrip- 
tion and appearance of many old horses, that were then sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years old, that some eight or nine years 
before that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best 
mounted regiment in the world : they bad been mounted upon 
two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of Katty- 
war, which l*found to bo a most admirable horse, purchased 
pjerious to tho famine of 1813 or 1814, when that breed was 
very much broken up, by reason of tho general want of grass 
and forage in tliat province ; subsequent to that, the Kattywar 
horses were not to be bad in such numbers or of such good 
quality. The 17th dragoons had also boon partly mounted'on 
the Persian horse, not the Arab. 'I'lic indifferent Persian is a 
sad brute, but the good Persian 1 hold to be as desirable a horse 
for tho horso artillery and the cavalry as any in tho world, and 
they wore bought by two men, whom 1 did 8ot know personally, 
but 1 know by character, from their initials being branded upon 
tho horses which they bouglft for the service of Bombay ; their 
names were Rome and Lindsay, and must have been men of ex- 
traordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they 
purchased them of the very best description, the former oIBcer 
**at the presidency, the latter in Persia ; and 1 conceive, that if 
the same means were takch to send equal judges to Persia, that 
the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not 
to have been deteriorated, which 1 do not know that it has. 

747. The King’s regiment of cavalry and the horse artillery 
receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for tho Native cavalry, and, as I said before, 
ought to be produced in Bombay of the best description. So 
that there is the Kattywar horse and tlfe Persian horso for the* 
King’s regiments and horse artillery, and tho Arab horse for the 
Native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the 
best mounted in India. Upon this very important subject I wish 
to add, that tho Arab horses sent from the Gulph for the native 
cavalry were not uniformly purchased of a desirable descrip- 
tion ; very many were* purchased at seven years old and up- 
wards, of a stumpy, inactive sort, wholly unfit fur cavalry 
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purpo6C9| and after they had done eo^e work. Horses at four 
years old, or even a few months young-er, are of the best age 
for cavalry remonnts, and it is to be presumed that, if purchased 
as raw colts at that agb, .they may be procured of a much 
bettor caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior caste 
at six or seven years old. 

748. The manner in which horses are selected for the King's 
cavalry when they arrive in India is stated by Sir C. Dalbiac to 
be by a committee ; the committee no doubt, when they arc ap- 
pointed, do their best, and they select horses according to the 
best of their judgment ; but I need not mention to this com- 
jTiittcc, that wo do not all judge of horses alike ; and I should 
say. that ono such man as Lindsay or Rome to* select horses 
in tlio original purchase, was worth more thaii any com- 
mittee which could he appointed after the arrival of horses in 
llombay. The horses for the King’s regiment are also selected 
and approved by the committee, but there is a very llttlo inter- 
feronco between the two services, for llio King's regiments re- 
ceive no Arab horses, whilst the Native cavalry arc almost 
exclusively mounted upon horses of that breed. Sir C. Dalbiac 
has been in the province of Kntlywar, where the system of 
rearing horses is by endeavouring to breed from the best marei. . 
the people engaged in breeding arc very particiihir in their 
stallions and their marcs, and they devote considerable lime and 
properly to this purpose. 

7 4J>, Colonel Leighton states that horses for the cavalry arc 
generally purchased by contract, but eonimunding olficers of 
regiments have an option to purchase tliom for their corps. 

750. It is a difficult thing, accord ihg toLieut.-Colonel Field- 
ing, to make any estimate of tho cost of a horse to government, 
but according to one which was made when he was serretarv to 
the Board of Superintcndonce, the cost of horses to theecom- 
pnny, in roaring them in this way, was much the same na pur- 
chasing them ; but then there was an clomeiitahvay.s taken into 
calculation which was liable to cavil, and thut was, the value 
k placed upon all tlie ydung stock not appropriated to military 
purposes. When they wore highly valued, there was an in- 
crease of the amount of stock, as the merchant would call it. 
It was estimated to increase so much w^hai was set oflT against 
the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thing to 
say exactly what the real cost was. The mode of mounting 
the cavalry now is, to allow an average of 400 rupees for every 
horse in native corps, and 450 for thoi,e iii the horse artillery 
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and European cavalry regiments. Very good horses arc stated 
to be procured at these rdtoa. 

751. According to Sir T. Pritzler, the average price of the 
troop horse is from 850 to 400 rupees. Col. Limond estimates 
the cost at Madras at about 600 rupees. At Bombay, Colonel 
Leighton states !thcro is a fixed price of 450 rupees for a horse 
for tho native cavalry at the time he is delivered over to a regi- 
ment, and for European cavalry and horso artillery 675 rupees, 
or not more than 600 rupees at tho utmost. 8ir C. Dalbiae 
states the expense of horses in Bombay to vary from 860 to 
660 rupees, and upon some few occasions to 060, but taking 
the general average from 450 to 500 rupees. 

752. Tho c^yponso of maintaining a troop horse is estimated 

by Licut.-Col. Fielding at about fifteen or sixteen rupees a 
month, iuclusivo of shoeing, which costs about four rupees a 

month more. ^ 

753. The common race of horses in India are stated by Lieut.- 
Col. WaUon to arrive at thoir maturity sooner than blood 
horses ; at four yours tho common breed being perfectly fit for 
any work they may bo put to, but anotlicr year is required for 
those bred ut tho .stud. Upon an average, ho thinks horses may 
last about nine or ton years. 

751. Sir C. Dalbiae states that it depends upon tho shape and 
make how long a horse may Inst in India ; a bad horso lasting a 
very few years, while a well-.shnpcd horse (of which there 
were many) will last froril twelve to fifteen years, and upwards. 
Sir C. thiiiks that if Persian horses could bo obtained ut a fair 
^)rice, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them ; 
they being far more tract{iblc, bettor shaped, and better calcu- 
lated to stand work thltn the generality of horses now to be 
procured from Kaltywar. 

735. Tho average size of the Kattywar horses of the 4th dra- 
goons was fourteen hands three inches and a half. These 
horses arc very unruly. 

756. The Persian horse, as compared with' the Katlyvvar 
horse, is rather less, on the average ubojit fourteen hands three 
inches, of tho best description. The Persian horses are very^ 
docile and good tempered. The facilities Mr. Rome and Mr. 
Lindsay had in purchasiii;: good horses in Persia rested entirely 
upon their good judgmej.r 

757. The Arab horso is from about fourteen hands one inch 
to fourteen hands two inches high. The Arab horse is very 
docile and good tempered. 
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75B. Sir C. Dalbiac states that he scarcely over saw a coa- 
traded heel in the horses of the 4th dragoons, or know a horse 
to go broken-winded ; blindness was very rare, except^ with the 
worm in the eyes, which is a peculiar disease ; the worm forms 
in the eye and gets alive, a sort of bag of water collects, and 
when that is punctured with judgment tlie worm comes out, and 
the obanoes are then very much in favour of tbd i^e recovering 
its sight, but if the worm does not come out with the rush of 
water, it is impossible to get it afterwards ; inflammation then 
ensues, and the eyo is almost sure, to be lost. The glanders are 
nothing like so contagious in India as in this country; the in* 
fcction has spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that 
which might be expected, or to what would inevitably have 
been the case in this country when it has broken out in any of 
the regiments. 

7^9. Contracted feet are less common in India than in Eng- 
land, and may be attributed to the circumstances, that during 
one part of the year, especially in the sandy districts, or when 
not actively employed, you may dispense with the shoo alto- 
gether during the monsoon ; the natural state and shape of the 
foot then recovers itself ; another is, that there are very few 
hard roads. Horses arc not much subject to corns, because corns 
are produced by improper shoeing, and the state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 

700. Stabling is not used for the horses at Madras or Bom- 
bay; but Sir J. Nicolls states that, with the exception of the 
stations ofNnssecrabud and Mhow, stabling is used throughout 
the Bengal service. 

761- Sir T. Reynell states that horses are generally kept 
in stables, and that he superintended the building of the stables 
at Meerut, when the lOtli regiment of light cavalry v\ as first 
embodied there. 

762. Sir T. Pritzlor considers that ihe horses are better vvben 
they are not under cover, being liable to frequent exposure ou 
field service ; those of Madras which are net under cover are 
particularly healthy. , 

7(53. Sir C. Dalbiac concurs in this opinion, observing, that 
wliilst he commanded at Kaira the horses of the King's regi- 
ment of cavalry were all under cover, while those of a 
troop of horse artillery w’crc not; neithor in the appearance 
nor in tlic condition of the former was decidedly superior. 
It is of more ronscquonce, in the opinion of Sir C, Dalbiac, 
•to the men (Europeans) that the horses tdiould be ander 
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cover, 08 it pieBerves them from the stto during their ftd>le 
duties. * 

764. The rainy seoaOh does not t>iejiididoUy ofibct horses 
while exposed to its tbBuenoe. The Kotty war horse is n^ject 
to a peculiar disease called the Bursatee, which does precede or 
accompany fhei period of tlre''monsoon i other bones are not at- 
tacked. This disesM breaks but in largo greasy spots over 
dilTbrent psorts of the head, body, and limbs. 

700. Lieut. -Colonel Fielding cannot say whether the Born- 
peans or Natives take the greater Care of their horses, having 
seen so little of the Buropean cavalry^ 

706. Sir T. Pritzler states that the Native trodps do not 
take so good care of their horses as they ought to do. 

707. In the cousae of active service the horses of the sepoy 
\;avalry are not, in the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel Watson, more 
injured by sore backs than is the case in all other services ; the 
saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked 
after, and therefore he does not think the horses are more liable 
to sore backs. Instances havo occurred of about ten or twelve 
in the hundred being led in the tear of regiments, from lame- 
ness and sore backs, after a great deal of marching. 

768. The Native system of grooming horses is not, according 
to Sir C. Dalbiac, carried to so high a pitch as the European. 
In Bombay the King's troops clean and take care of their horses 
the same as they do in England, because they have only ono 
horse-keeper to every ftiree horses ; whereas, in Bengal, they 
have one borse-keepet to every horse. The reason of the 
difference in the establishment is not on account of the 
warmth of the climatf, but in consoqucnco of an entirely 
diflbrent arrangement*; the thermometer for seven months in 
the year at Kaira, is considerably higher than in almost any part 
of Bengal. 

^69. In Bengal every Native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officer has a groom to his bors^ and there is a groom to 
every three troopers’ horses. One grass-cutter is allowed to 
every horse. 

770. A regiment of native cavalry would on all occasions be 
perfectly ineflicient without this number of grass-cutters and 
grooms. It does not impede the progress of a regiment, for the 
Natives of Indiaareextremely good walkers, and will make very 
long marches in a day, and keep it up lor a considerable i>eriod. 
Now and then a regiment might probably out-march their grass | 
cutters, and then the*horses must suffer inconvenience . hut in 
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tlie course of a campaign the grass-catters will always keep up 
with a regiment. w 

771. In India a fleld offiwr has an allowanra for four hones, 
a captain for three, a subaltern for two ; birt none of these horses 
are regimental chargers. 

772. Officers are allowed to select hones from those which 
aro sent to their regiments from the stud for 800 rupees ; and 
for the hotso bought of Native dealen, they pay the regi< 
mental price of 400 rupees. The stud horses aro generally 
bred from English stock ; the stud has existed thirty-five years, 
and there aro hundreds of colts bred there, whoso pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, tberoforo they are con- 
sidered much superior ; but for tho general rcmoui^ the officers 
prefer buying them of dealers to taking them from the stud. 

773. Tho arrangemonts by which soddlory and horso appoint- 
ments are supplied and kept in repair at tho presidency at 
Bengal aro by what is termed troop contracts, by which the 
captain or officer commanding a troop receives a stipulated sum 
for each horse. 

774. The articles are inspected monthly at Bengal by the 
commanding officer, in order to ascertain that they efiiciently 
supplied and kept in repair. 

772. The mode of equipment, in the particulars above-men- 
tioned, assimilate as nearly as circumstances will admit in the 
King’s and company’s services. Tho stylo of saddlery is very 
different from that of the King’s army <-in the present day. but 
it is similar to what it was formerly. 

770. At the Madras presidency government supply the ac- 
coutrements, and tho commanduig officers of regiments (cavalry ) 
have a contract for famishing the horses with saddlery. The. 
accoutrements arc all of native manufacture, both for tbeeavaliyr 
and the infantry* Sir T. Pritzler thinks that it would be more 
economical, from its durability, to employ European manuffic- 
tnre. European saddlery is nsed in the Bombay army. 

777. Committees are assembled quarterly for the purpose of 
ascertaining that tho contracts for tho provision of line articles 
are properly observed by the officers. 

778. The shoeing of the cavalry horses is performed in the 
same manner as it is in the King’s regiments in this country, by 
an allowance to the troop farriers ; the farrier works himself, or 
employs work people. In some parts of India the hind shoes 
are not pul on during the rainy season, which is of advantage to 
the horse, because it allows the foot to ekpand and to recover 
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its natonl shape dturiog three months of the year, dating that 
period the allowuiee ibr shoeing is continued ; the whole of 
the shoes in store h^ng put in order, and eonpteted in tho 
event of a march ; the expense at other times is often very much 
beyond the aNowanee. 

770. The oldest Ottjn of cavalry in the service of the Bast 
India coMphny is that of Madras ; and it wftl appear upon record 
that fhey have proved in all duties at efficient as those corps of 
his Majesty's European cavalry, with whom they have been for 
so many years associated in the public service. This corps was 
fommd under the most favourable circumstances, being origi- 
ginally embodied by the Nabob Of Areot, under European 
officers. ‘Hie pride of that prince led to his inducing some of 
the best families of hit Mahomedan subjects’to enter into it; their 
' sons have continued in the service ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that while almost tho whole of this corps aro Mahomedans, they 
nearly all belong to the Carnatic, and their families arc inhabi* 
tants of Areot, the former capital of that province, and one of 
its largest suburbs. 

780. Desertion, Sir J. Malcolm states, never occurs in tho 
Madras cavalry, and punishments are almost unknown. Tho 
Enropean cavalry of his Majesty have of course tho advantage 
over tiiishody, in being stronger men, and having more physi- 
cal force; but Sir J. Mal<plm is not awaro of other differenco 
in point of efficiency. 

781. Tho Bengal cavalry has been more lately formed, but is 
•n uncommonly fino body of men ; a considerable proportion of 
them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach nearer 
to the European in physical force, than the Madras men. Tho 
Bombay cavalry is also of much mor<} recent formation, a consi- 
derable number of it are inhabitants of the north-western pro- 
vnees of Bengal, and they arc a most efficient corps. All these 
corps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native ^mmissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

782. Llottt.-Ool. Fielding states that the greater part of the 
sepoys of a regiment of cavalry are drawn from pretty nearly 
the same part of the country. No difference is found to arise 
from particular districts. 

788. Among the Mahomedans there is a preference for ser- 
ving in the cavalry, but amongst tho Hindoos there does not 
appear to be any. 1 here is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
for cither array. They arc remarkably fond of, and generally 
lake good care of their horses. 
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704. Liout.-Col. Watson thinks thftt the nati;^ are. well 
adapted for cavalry service, being ex^.|eot and fearleos lideTS 
and ^ood swonlsmen, and superior iq En^opcana as riders* 
They are exceedingly fond of their horses, and take very good 
care of them. Sir T. PiitAleF, on the other band, tUirici th^t 
the native troops plight he better horsemen. 

785. For a virar estabjiiahinent, considering the number of man 
and the nqmber of officers that rapidly become meffiaent,.tlie 
troops should be one hundred strong. 

7M. The longest forced march which Col. Dickson recollects 
making with European and Native cavalry, was about seventy- 
flve miles in twenty-four or twenty-five hours. There was no 
engagement at the end of the march, hut the troopi^were folly 
equal to it had it been necessary. 

787. Col. Leighton s^tes that the Bombay regiments of ca- 
valry get their recruits from Central India, or the province of 
Oude ; they are the same description of men as those in the 
Bengal native cavalry, being chiefly Hindoos. Sir C. Dsdbiac, 
who was inspector of the Bombay cavalry, and has hod two of 
the three regiments under his immediate command for drill, in 
brigade with the fourth dragoons, and has also inspected the 
third regiment and all the horse artillery, states that he bos no 
reason to And fault with the natives for not being as expert 
horsemen as the British cavalry in Bombay, and the native ca- 
valry acquire their field exorcises and‘ duties with considerable 
quickness. Two of the regiments of Bombay native cavalry 
hod been raised about four or five years, and the third about 
throe or four years. 

788. Col. Fielding thinks that the organization of the regi- 
monts of cavalry would be improved if they consisted of eight 
troops instead o&six, principally from the circumstance of the 
easy division into two wings, each of which might often be em- 
ployed where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entir^ 
regiment. Supposing the addition of two troops to each regi- 
ment to be mode, and that it was also desirable to retain only 
the sanm number of cavalry os exists at present, it would be pre- 
ferable to make a reductidn in the strength of the different 
troops in order to increase their number ; then on emergency 
u better nucleus would be formed for increasing the regiment at 
once by recruiting. 

Lieut.-Col. Baker is also an advocate for eight insteod 
of six troops per regiment. 
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790. A cenSay ^inent eonsisted of six troops in the time of 
Lord Hutiog^ ^m isoreoied it to eight. Ithei since been 
redaeed agaia |« ehc treept) vhich in its pVeaeidi establish 
meal. . . 

aaiottht of infbirti^ maiatalned ia India, 
in each year, frtna ioiO to 1880; at eaeh ptmidaoeyand the de- 
pendent st^^enente. with tiie charge of the eame, eppeam to 
have been atifcdlows: 



as 

BeiigaU 

Madras. 

Bombay. 



Dopendant 

SeCttamonu 

Total, 

£xP3N3B, 

181S 

78,680 

53,993 


491 

156.970 

. i* 

8.644^ 

1814 

77.99F 

61398 

23,977 

473 

159,043 

8.650,l«7 

1816 

108;K4 

40,548 

94,130 

861 

177,970 

4,191,044 

1816 

101,433 , 


98,840 

830 . 

176,961 

3,009,048 

1817 

06,361 

51,483 

94,987 

356 

171,487 

3,761,001 

1818 

1010X5 

se.6Si 

97,606 

864 

189,498 

3,661,604 

1810 

08.8S6 

64,888 


867 

184,944 

8,850il75 

IHSO 

105,009 

65,634 


863 

900,666 

.4.039,769 

1891 

109, 960 

09,485 


467 

198,074 

3,670.180 

im 

I09s530 

66340 

90,176 

461 

188,196 

A365,17I 

1898 

104,908 

68,537 


699 

187,116 

3,670,189 

1634 

lllsIOO 

59x093 

98,064 

758 

109,863 

8«59l,6ae 

189$ 

198,090 

68,6se 


756 

990,001 

4,166,380 

1896 

195.643 



784 

999,686 

4,055,155 

1897 

115,494 


38,094 

716 

214,118 

4,303,372 

1898 

100,189| 1 

65y406 



900,760 

4,517,316 

1899 

100,987 

68384 

89,990 

594 

187,886 

4.966,570 

1830 

88,639 

51^4 

»,7^1 

415 

170,009 

4,025,070 


782. In the retnms in appendix (A.) marked Nos. 2 and 3, 
^ho infantry of India is distinguished into King’s and company’s 
European and !the native into regular and irregular ; and the 
commissioned and non-cemmissioned officers and privates, both 
European and native, are also specified’ in the former of these 
returns. Similar information in regard to each particular 
presidency may be obtained by consulting the separate re- 
turns for each year, from which the preceding table has been 
constructed., 

703. Particular returns are given, illustratii^ the organiza- 
tion of a regiment of European and natiVe infantry at each pro-* 
aideney ^ and the several items of dlarge incid6nt to each de- 
scription of corps may bj ascertained by consulting other returns 
in the appendix. 


(To Ot tontiimed.) 
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THE COMPANY'S MONOPOLY QF SALT AT MADRAS, 

The Madras Board of Rereoue has retwrted* that il is not 
practicable to calculate with any degree of eorrectoess the ro* 
venue derived from salt prior to the introdiMtion of Mw syitem 
of monopoly> in the dose oftbe yMr 1606 ; hut, from an estimate 
of the general salt agent, it appeared that the average tevenue 
derived from salt, for the five years preceding tlm monopoly was 
280,300 rupees per annum. The monopoly did not inelnde the 
provinces of Canara and Malabor, and it fixed the price of salt 
at 70 rupees the garce. 

Along the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, in each zillah, 
the collector of the land revenue superintends the manufreturc 
and sale of salt; all the salt is made entirely by means of solar 
evaporation ; the collector contracts with the labourers for cer- 
tain quantities, at prices which vary according to the facility or 
difficulty attending the operation in each salt pan, and lie re- 
sells the salt to the dealers at a fixed price, which is the samp 
all throughout the presidency. The dealers have to resort to 
the salt pans for the salt which they distribute throughout the 
interior of the country. The collector makes advances to the 
manufacturers, at his own discretion ; the manufacturers are 
obliged to leave the pans by a prescribed route about sun-set, 
so as to pass the peons who watch the salt, and guard against 
smuggling ; the manufacturers deliver the salt to the collector 
by measurement, not by weight, and d’ receipt is granted to them 
for the quantity. The government superintendant of tlie salt 
pan takes charge of the salt, and secures it, on raised platforms, 
in heaps of about ten garce each ; with the view of saving the 
expense of watching, it is an object to limit the number of plat- 
forms, and td secure os many heaps as practicable upon the same 
platform ; therefore each platform is mode as largo as possible, 
considering the 'natnre*of the ground, and the distance the 
pan from which the manufacturer has to eonvey the salt ; it is 
directed that the platforms shall be surrounded with a deep 
ditch, palisades, or hedges formed of prickly pear, &c., but 
.these orders are uot generally observed, as there would be some 
expense in obeying them ; within the enclosure of each plat- 
form, a separate space is set apart for the express purpose of 
measuring, receiving, and delivering the salt. Each heap of 
salt is stunqied all over, with a circular stamp of a foot in dia- 
meter, to secure it from depredation ; in the rains it is coated 
with clay, which i." similarly stamped ; each heap is numbered 
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y. 

and marked with the quantity iteontaios, and the heaps are stdd 
in Older, aeeoiding to themumber attached to them ; one heap 
is not opened natil the foioMr bei^ has been sold off; in all 
pcpsihle cases, the wholesale udand dealers are to be eneon* 
raged to take off ait. entire ot a single pnrefaase, and to in- 

duce them to do so, receive the salt at 100 rupees the 
garce, although all other purdiases are charged at the full rate 
of 106 rupees tiie garce. Under whatever superintmidant, and 
accountant, and other servants, a heap of salt may be opened, 
the whole of that heap is, if possible, to be sold off by the same 
persons ; on the completion of the sale of each heap of salt, the 
accountant of the puns is to supply the collector with, a special 
account of i^ produce, signed by the superintendant ; if the 
heap should pr^uco.a smaller quantity of salt than it was known 
to contain, the acconntant and suporinteiulant are liable to be 
dismissed, unless they can prove that tho deficiency was caused 
by unavoidable mrcumstanccs. The smallest quantity of salt to 
bo sold to one person is 40 mercals, w hich weigh about 1 ,0001bs 
avoirdupois ; and in all practicable cases the minimum quantity 
is to be fixed at 00 mercals. No salt is allowed to be sold before 
sun-rise, or after five o’clock in the evening ; and all persons, 
even the servants belonging to tho salt-pans, aro excluded from 
the enclosures from aun-set to snn-rise ; the peons and watch- 
men may not allow any salt to bo removed from the platform, 
at any time, until the permit*!s produced to them. 

Under tho monopoly 4ho revenue increased progressively ; 
in iOOO-7, the net revenue was 1,154,814 rupees ; in 1807, the 
monopoly was extended to Malabar and Canara, and in 1007-8, 
the revenue derived from salt amounted to 1,608,902 rupees. 
In Nov., 1809, the government raised the price of salt sold by 
them at tbeir pans, from 70 to los rupees the guroe ; but the 
net revenue which ought to have increased more than fifty per 
cenff did not increase quite thirty per cent.; for in 1808-0 it was 
1,882,009 rupees, and in 1811-12 it was but 2,3G64>30 : about 
the year .1813-14, abuses crept into the administration of the 
salt revenue, e^cially in the districts of Nellore and Guntoor, 
whieh made . a gradual .decline in thb public revenue. Tlip 
native officers who had charge of the salt, for certain considera- 
tions, gave over-measuremeitt to tlie merchants, to so large an 
extent as 76 per cent, of their purchases. Not only the 
salt officers, but also the salt manufacturers were con- 
cerned in these frauds, because, had the government been 
charged for all tho ovdlr-dcliveries, for wiiich lliey neither re- 
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tfeived primo cost nor tax, the groM diiikjges most hste 1iis< 
etewcd, in proportion at'^e revenhe deelined.' In 19fi-!L4, 
the grow ebargea, ittclndiog prime eoat of aalt, nwonnfeft 
to the aam of 472,472 rapeea, and in 181#- when the Hands 
appear to have bsMi at their height, the gtosa etntjgee IsB to 
487,864; the ndt rexeniie being 2;8S7, 814 MpMs. If the go- 
yomment bad been charged ieithall the salt received, 78 pet eenf. 
of 'which was not accounted for, the gross bulges wonid have 
ineieased; bat tbe manafactare and sale of the 78 per cent, was 
privately adjusted between the mannfaeturers and the oftcers. 
In 1820, thinking that the high amount of the tax on salt bad 
led to the abases in the administration of the monopoly, the 
government reduced the sale price of salt to seventy rnpeos tho 
garee, as at the commencement of tbe monopoly. In 1822, Mr. 
Cochrane, the senior member of the Board of Revenue, strongly 
recommended that the sale price of salt should be again raised 
to 105 rupees tbe garee, as be was persuaded that the decline 
of the salt revenue, which bad induced the government to re- 
duce tho price, preceded solely from the abases of tho salt 
officers which had subsequently been corrected, by requiring 
tbe salt delivered by the mannfaeturers to bo struck and not 
heaped in the measure, and the same course to be observed on 
its being delivered to purchasers ; and he was of opinion that 
the decline of the salt revenue, from 1813 to 181T, did not pro- 
ceed in any degree from the inability of tbe people to provide 
themselves with salt at the former price of 105 nipees the 
gnreo ; for, by returns obtained from the interior, it appeared 
that tho consumers had not received tbe benefit of a reduotioiv 
of price in the bazaar. However, the government did not see 
sufficient reasons to induce them to comply with Mr. Cochrane’s 
recommendation ; and Sir Thomas Munro observed, that the re- 
duced price had been too short a time in operation, to enable 
the government to determine whether the increase of tho'sales 
and the reduction of the consumption was permanent or pro- 
gressive ; or whether they might, in part, have been produced 
bv accidental causes. In the annual reports of tho Board of 
Revenue for the years 1824 and 1825, they again earnestly re- 
commended the measure wbieb Mr. Cochrane had proposed in 
1822. In the report for 1826, they stated that tbe additional 
expuricncti they bad acquired, since February, 1822, bad tended 
to confirm them in tbe opinion that the price of salt should be 
raised to the former rate of 105 rupees per garee; however, 
they proposed to allow another year to elapse, by which time 
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the ledvoed monopoly prjoo yfoofd have been in operation five 
yeurOtO.term tattejoptlly tohg to enable the government to form 
a eondneive o|niilbtt' io to the effect which had been pro« 
d«teed on the teUA pfi^'of saljt throughout the country ; they, 
alM atated. that* sined the teduetion of the monopoly price, in 
1820, the ooMitdiptidlB of |a!t had considerably incmas^;.. and 
that the average aOMbl tales since that period amountod to 
30,07t garee', which it abont 43 lacks of Bengal maunds : the 
quantity of salt sold since 1821, in each year, exceeded the 
quantity sold in 1819*20 by 9,354 garco ; but, in order to secure 
the same amount of rovonqp from the reduced taxed salt, it 
would be necessary that the average sales should exceed the 
quantity soidjn 1010*20 by 12,627 garco. Sir Thomas ACunro 
died, and Mr. Lusbington became Governor. In Juno, 1820, 
th*e Board of Revenue again recommended that the monopoly 
salo price of salt should bo riuscd to its former standard of 106 
rnpecs the garco. Returns from the collectors, shewing tho 
consumption of salt, within the Madras provinces, proved that 
tho consumption had not fallen off, ns the government had been 
led to suppose had been tho case in 102(f ; but, on tho contrary, 
that the average consumption of the three years, from 1008 to 
1009, when tho price was 70 rnpccs, compared with the three 
years, from 1017 to I8l9 inclusive, which were the last years 
of high prico, showed an increase of consumption of about 21 
per cent., during the latter*pcriod. Hence, the Board inferred 
that the increase of the* tax hud not as was supposed by the 
government in 1820, materially affected the comforts of the 
, inhabitants of the Madras provinces. They observed that the 
sales of salt for home consumption had steadily kept pace with 
the increase of population; while the demand fur the supply of 
foreign states had fluctuated as much siAcu 1H20 «s it did under 
the high price of preceding years. The Board referred to 
staTements, shewing the degree in which the inhabitants of tho 
Madras provinces had benefited from tho reduced rate 
established in 1820: the amount of that reduction was 35 
rupees a garoe, or 33 and one*tbird per cent. ; but, in eighteen 
districts, the average reduction in tile consumption price lyid 
only been about 22 rupees per garco ; in Cuddapah and Cuiin-' 
batore there bad been an increase instead of a decrease ir^ the 
consumption price; in Gunloor, Neliore, North Arcot, .South 
Arcot, Tanjore, Canara, Salem, and Trichinopoly, the decrease, 
did not exceed half of the reduction in the monopoly price : in 
Kuif /m/ia and Cof, Matf.y Vol. viii., No. 49, Decemfu t . li K 
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Mosulipatam, Cliinglepiit, and Tinnevelly, tbe decrease ex- 
ceeded half, but was less than the w^e amomt of the reduc- 
ducUon ; a^ in Ganjam, Vixagapatam, Rajabnondiyi Uadura, 
and Malabar, tbe decrease exceeded the whole of the sedection 
of S3 and one third per cent. After a detailed examination of 
the probable effects of tbe proposed incMase of price on tbe 
comforts of tbe consnmen, the Board remarked, that they had 
no reason to apprehend that a return of the former monopoly 
price, would bo attended with hardship to the people, or lead 
to a diminution of the present average demand. In reply, the 
government stated that had the opinion of the Board of Reve- 
nue, on this important question, bden merely speculative, and 
had their conclusions not boon drawn from accurate returns, 
and supported by ascertained facts, tlio goverifor in council 
would have deemed it incumbent on him to defer giving 
offoct to the Board’s recommendation until the orders of the 
Court of Directors could be rcc^^ived ; but from the clear and 
comprehensive view of the subject, in all its bearings, which 
was taken in tho Board's proceedings, tho known result of the 
reduction of price, and the absence of all objection to its in- 
crease, the Governor in Council felt assure'i that the present 
would be viewed by the Court of Directors as a legitimate oc- 
casion for the exercise of a just discretion, wbcic delay and 
further reference could have no other cflect than that of in- 
volving a further sacrifice of revenue, estimated at fourteen 
lacks of rupees per annum. The goycrument accordingly re- 
solved, that, tbe monopoly sale price of salt should bo raised to 
the former rate of 105 rupees the garcc, at the earliest practicable 
period. This resolution was communicated to the Revenue 
Board on the 20th of June, 1820. Tiuj Bombay governntent 
were likewise informed of the determination of the Madras 
government to restore tbe former monopoly price, with the 
view of adopting measures fur prevent'og the com|>etilioo of tbe 
unlaxcd salt of Bombay with tbe monopoly salt of Madras, in 
the provinces situated on the western side of the Peninsula, sub- 
ject to the Madras presidency : however, it was discovered that 
this object could not be secured by imposing a how tax on 
the salt of Bombay, as tbe imposition of such a tax re- 
quired the previous sanction of the authorities in England; 
but, as, under tho existing regulations, salt could not bo 
transported to the Madras territories without a permit, show- 
ing that it had paid tho government tux, it was not necessary 
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to the enecoss of thywe^pre, tb»i the aalt netiufactnred in the 
Bombs; proTiaeM sliottUt be taxed to the same smoant ss the 
Madras salt, te prareai its disfdadng the latter in the dlslriets 
snhject to the Madm presideoey ; tfaerefore, Mr. Lnshing'ton 
raised the price of ralt fifty per cent, above what Sir Tlionms 
Munro's ^veroment had kept it aV as the hii^hest rate wbiefa 
could be colleetedtm an artiele so abundantly formed atongp 
the very extended coasts of Madras. 

lu the maDufactnring' districts allalong'lbe coast> have pecnliar 
laws for the protection of the monopoly, and the magistracy 
and police of them is vested in tbo salt agent, or collector and 
magistrate as ho is termed; in the zillahs of Madura, the 
amildar of tb8 salt-pans is so great a chief that even the ndmi- 
lystration of the .sea-customs is placed under him ; the hoajis of 
salt are quite exposed, but travellers passing thorn at night aro 
exposed to tiic most vexatious detention and severe tiunish- 
tneiit; fishing canoes, and othor bouts aro also frequently 
interdicted from being in the water between sun-set and sun- 
rise, under pretence that they would steil' salt : the people are 
obliged to destroy all the salt which fonns naturally about their 
villages, but often nature forms salt faster than the people can 
possibly destroy it ; each fishing canoe and boat is forced to pur- 
cliase a quantity of suit each month, which quantity is arbitra- 
rily fixed according to tho*supi»osud size of the boat and the 
total quantity to be iinpgsod tijion all the boats of the district; 
each iwrson also is obliged to buy a fixed quantity of salt every 
month. To crown all, the power of enforcing this system is 
either sold to a renter or vested in the licensed dealer of the 
district; the shops are evt»n ten miles apart, and none but the li- 
censed dealer may sell, lend, or give even an ounce of salt ; the 
fisherman who has no fish to cure, may not lend to bis own bro« 
thee who has taken more fish than bis own salt will, preserve; 
the pilgrim may not convey an ounce of salt from one village 
to anothlr, for bo is frequently stopped and searched and 
when be arrives at bis resting place he may find himself ten 
miles from any shop licensed to sell* salt, the only condiment 
which he can afford to eat with bis insipid dish of plain boiled 
rice. 

The wholesale inland trader in salt, proenres a permit at the 
pao where ho buys his stock, but when he has quilted the coast 
he Is subject to only tlie ordinary check of tho inland custom 
stations. The existiitg monopoly of the manufacture and 
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The /fuha Houee. 


wlwUute Uade in i»U «yl Of«d(i^iionff)^JPiwt«ertwajrlo be abeo- 
doned, aqd these breitch^B bf ioduslry bUfbl *9 bb foosidored as 
among tb« stnpln nepeentes t^ 4he ooustry* mh opened to the 
}ie(^Ie to the .iitjnos|..pi0mible /intent, fkfi menciKdy of so 
pontmon and idntodant nsjarijnleas sa^ ip nlOBg^ the eoasts of 
Madras, oaonot.lisd to be a moat fruitful eowroeof opproMion, 
violeocoi fraud, and orimo ; it places thn gevemment in direct 
opposition to the people. 


the INDIA HOUSE. 

On Hie flrs« institution of an East India Company, in London, 
the proprietors and directors held their courts ioillie dwolling 
Louse of the ciiairman, who was allowed 200/. a year for the 
use of his house ; at length, the Company hired the house Of 
Sir William Craven, in Leadciihall-slreet, which was a very 
large building and had capacious apartments, fit for any public 
concern ; they hired it of the Earl of Craven, at a yearly rent; 
part of the house wa,a.madc use of as the company's warehouse. 
Id 1008, the new company’s bouse was at Skinners’ Hell, which 
served for their courts, offices, and warehouses, and was rented 
at aotd. per annum. On the union of the two companies in 
J702, Sir William Craven’s house became the property and scat 
of the united company ; it had. a large ball and a court yard for 
the reception of people who bad business there, to attend on 
the company on their court days ; and there belonged to it also 
a "-arden. with warehouses in the back part, towards Lime- 
street, into which street there was a back gate for tbo entrance 
of cSrls with the Company’s goods iiito their warehouses : jn 
this house, the company held their cohrts and transacled all 
their cfficinl and general business. In i72fi, the company ro- 
huiU and greatly enlarged its warehouse, and the next yc^r it 
built a n'^w house on the site of the Earl of Craven’s city roao- 
Bioii ; this house acquired Itio oaroe of the India Houa* ; it was 
a compact hcMsc and btnlt with' taste, but not having a portico 
it had on miUuished appearance ; the front next to the street was 
yvry roagnilicent, being a strong stone building, with pilasters 
and entablature of the Doric order; but the effect of the very 
handsome facade was lost by the narrowness of the street ; the 
building was very spadous, having large rooms for the direct- 
ors nud offices for the derks; a hall and a court-yard for the 
reception of people on business. The conquest of Bengal gave 
a now character to the company, and it had to erect numerous 
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the tMof their heeMMAvowlBH and araaty. 

In I yao, the toan"^y *** tteaaito wewi h e y e i in iniidenhaU^. 
ataeei, FenebaidMftnMl* Seetitfoff^eiM, the SlaeIjMtd, mmI 

eetiar»focthatffiqi|MrtaidMtheHoyet SxelMa^;. TlMeNH 

puiy beeaoM Iho l#Mda of lUntoaUB ead aai-gtem thafo old 
hoaae, which did not effoid uiffieieot eceommodiUiaB for the 
augfinented busioota of tho co m aMfci el denpotian ; therefore 
it waa resolved to erect e new pelace for the planderera end 
oppfeaaon of India : however, when the oiMBpeoy had deter> 
mined to extend their bonae eaatward, it became Deoeaaary to 
obtain an acfof parliament for the pwpoie. The comfmny’a 
architects were Bfetars. Jupp and Holland, and thedeai|fn oT 
Mr. Uobert Jupp was adopt^. After several years of labour, 
in 17!K), the present magnificent edifice aroae. The east wing 
was erected upon the site of the former house ; a portion of the 
interior of the old house was preserved, but by far the greatest 
part was erected from the ground, on the she of vaiious dwellings 
which had been purposely taken down. This noble edifice 
comprises within its precincts all the principal offices df the 
company’s Home establishment, and has several very grand 
aiwrtments, in which the |m)prietor8 of India stock assemble in 
their General Courts, and the 24 Directors meet to conduct the 
affairs of the British lodtan empire, to manage the trade of the 
company, and to carry on the sales of Oriental produce at stated 
^periods. The stone front is 200 feet in length, and it has a 
considerable air of grandeur ; its centre has an extensive umI 
elevated portico with six fluted Ionic pillars, which support an 
enriched entablature and pediment; the frieze is soulptured 
with various antique omamonts, and the tympanum of the pedt- 
mefft contains a crowd of embtematiq figures relating to the 
company’s monopoly trade, protected by the King, who, in alto- 
relief, is extending bis right arm and shield over it. On the 
apex of the pediment is a statue of Britaonia, On the east 
corner, Asia seated on a dromedary ; hnd, at the west, Europe 
on a horse : all these figures are very excellent. The basement 
is truly proportioned, and tiio windows are arched, but the 
windows above are not arched. The comiee of the wings is 
altogether incorrect ; for tlic keystones of the basement 
windows are richly adorned, whilst the cornico is absolutely 
Tuscan. The principld entrance under the portico, has a hand- 
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some pedimeDt over iti luttd' two -wiii^ws on oadi sido. Bri- 
tanaio and Liberty ofe'jMOft emlMWdagri'aadi’o^bcr^ .while* on 
one side, Merouryi aecMipMiied by- Bavigat*en*' iS"rattodii«iag 
Asia; and < mi the othor*-i'Order, fteligion,' and Juatioe, appear 
attended by tb» Oity Barge, Integricy and Jnsticot In tbeoast 
ang’le is tbe Onagfes, «ad.~ia tbe west the TlnuDes^ ' Tbo inte- 
rior of the In^ House is well .worth visiting. A stranger may 
see a great part of it without expense, and inudh of the rest by 
a donoenr to one of tbe porters, or by a bare to one of the 
directors. 

The extent of the ‘India House is so great, and the passages 
so numerous, that it requires sesae wire in a stranger to avoid 
travelling east when he wishestogo west From tUli Hall, a long 
passage extends southward, on the left side of which are sevend 
apartments, occupied by clerks and their desks : this paasage 
terminates in a court, the sides of which are offices of various 
designations : in this court there lies two of Tippoo’s long brass 
guns, the muzzles of which are heads of tigers, extremely well 
executed. On the right of the entry is the grand eourt-room, a 
most superb apartment ; it is well lighted, and elegantly fitted 
np ; tbe east wall is almost covered by tbe chimney piece of 
flbo white marble ; two caryatides of statuary, on pedestals of 
veined marble, richly ornamented, support the cornice, which, 
with the brackets and other sculptures, are white; directly 
over tbe fire-place there is a tablet of yrhite marble, which has 
on it a design in bas-relief ; Britannia sitUng on a globe, uuder 
a rock on (be sea-shore, looking eastward ; her right arm lean- 
ing qn a shield, with tbe onion cross, holding a trident in her 
left hand ;''her head adorned with a rostral crown ; emblems of 
sovereignty and victory gt sea : behind Britannia, tnro; beys>— 
one leaning on a cornucopia, looking to her, and the other 
playing with tbe riches flowing ftom it; emblems of tbe-, Ad- 
vantages that accrue from Iraifio and navigation tp posterity ; 
before Britannia are three (bnvsle figures, representing India, 
Asia, and Africa ; India, respectfully bowing, presents a casket 
of jewels, which she opens with ope hand, and discovers a 
sfKng of diamonds hanging down ; Asia holds in her right 
band an incense pot, denoting tbe .Hch spices and gums of the 
country ; and, in her left, the bridle of a camel, a beast of bur- 
then I Africa, as a by-standcr, her head covered with the spoils 
of an elephant, her right hand inactive, and her left on tbe 
head of a lion. Near tbe shore, an old river, god, representing 
the river Thames, his head covered with flags ; in hU right band 
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(wherewith ho leans on an urn pourinsr out water), holding a 
rodder, to denote ai»vig|tte^ver,and in 4iil le(t a eomneo^, 
to itttiante the fieko* iMrnonfejFS ; at'adMrioce, a man cording 
a bale of goo^ i iMpa finng off to sea. Over whole ace 
the anas of the eej^Mmy, vrUih elegant slttcoeed orna- 
ments on each side.- On the right and left of the chimney are 
doors whhhandMWte frames and ciccolarinNiiaienls, over them 
festoons in stoeeo, and above, panelS contaiaiif^pietttreB of Fort 
St George and Bombay. The centre of the norttt wall is oc- 
cupied by a large folding door of polished mahogany, Corinthian 
columns, and appropriate enrichments; on either skle are 
mirrors decorated with white and gold ; the spaces above the 
glasses are adorned with mathematical instruments ; the panels 
contain paintfhgs of St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the west wall, there is a gnuid . portico of the CorintMan 
order ; and. under it an elegant clock ; on each side there are 
glasses and ornaments corresponding with those in the north 
wall— the pictures are Port William and Tellicherry. The 
sooth side- has two ranges of windows, the upper smallCT thus 
the lower. The architrave, frieze, and cornice are in very good 
- proportion ; the ornaments of Uie coiling are shells combined 
with scrolls; the floor is covered, quite to the walls, with am 
ttncommonly fine Turkey carpet. Tho south-east door opens 
into a smaller committee room, and tho great north door opens 
to the Old Sale Room. • 

The Old Sale Room has its west end circular, and over the 
chair there is a sky-light ; tho wall has three niches, which 
contain marble statues of Lawrence, Clive, and Pococke in 
'Roman habits, dated 1704 ; further, on the side wall, is an ex- 
cellent statue of Coote, Sated 1708. He is represented in his 
regimentals ; thus, the age and nation in.which be. lived is indi- 
cated, but, when the trio are put .up to the hamiher, they may 
be sold as Romans, as patriots, or as plunderers. , A very con- 
sidwable number of steps ascend eastwa^,.for the accommo- 
dation of Udders. Oh Ihe platform, at the top, is a Poric colo- 
nade; the inter-coludiniations are guarded by balustrades. 
This room receives additional light ffom several windows cm 
the north side. 

The small committee room condos a very beautiful marble 
chimney-piece, over which hangs! very excellent portrait of 
Lawrence in his military dress by Rqynolds. 

The committee of Correspondence room js large. On the 
west side there is a halidsonic inlaid marble cbimney-piecc : on 
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tliw rigM thero in a good portrait of OOrftWallu ia a',goaoral^* 
ifid o^ tUe Idlt/a iliiKikf find ^ctttri'oftfiftffi^tCie 
MMitKi' Om tlte oaif ^cH^'ilto'Hireo wiadowa toj^, 

and orrihe {dOtV/ betwMdi 19(^. ilHigniffc^lHf iMiM. the 

oir iliorobt;* 

giMHorodOiNvalWilltbn coffota (ttaelftit. it df i 

Hiilia%i andlwb’diif gtoliiiBB od the serntfi vrdi fHntte fir'd poit> 
ttiitbf ilM Bdfced of Ai«o« ; tbo gorgeons plotareft of ttb Aabobit 
NH^a a airof^ OoaiMst tbit of Wai^roa lutings in a plain 

dVbU*. TbO d^no^Hog pfi^'ret Wore painted by Mr. Mfbrd; and 
aHey fond asoriOB'Of iatereltiag' speieliirens of Indian arcblfec- 
tow, wfaioh poaamMi an air of ghrnd simplicity, /lot unWortby 
tbe stufy of foodora- builders— Tficbinopoty, l^ri-mailT, Ciiil- 
li«<k<na,'Miidtta, Tappa-eotnm, Mausolettni, Seringbam, t^a- 
goda, CSkoutlrfoa. 

AA tMi oast end of the bnirding a New Sale Room has been 
eddeted', it is figfated foom the coiling. Tiiis room is heavy, it 
luM^pUastow and paintings emblematic of the comfocrciaf cha- 
raetaf.ef the i^jntpany : it is worth seeing; indeed, it mtiyjostly 
hia eonsidefedas one of the curiosities bf the metropolis. 

'^ntef upper part of the India House contains nothing worthy 
of ’deserip^oht The western wing of the building contains 
the^ Kbfai^"^ dad the museum. The library is one vast room 
in which an astonishing number of books arc deposited ; 
they are ' ranged in presses which* project into the midst 
of 'the Poem ; it contains an unparalleled collection of 
mandsuripts in- all tbe oriental languages; many of them aroi 
illnininated with historical .and my,tho1ogicaI drawings exc- 
ciited' in the most brilliant colours, * and heightened with 
gold ; asBODg them is 'Hppob's own copy of the Koran, a book 
which certaifify might now he rtistored tb his family. Hero also, 
are many volumea of inefian dlhtwidgi ; an extensive , cot ibetion 
of Chinese printed books ; an^ i cop^ of every Euroi^an pnb!i> 
cation concemingAsia. lie library is omamehted with busts of 
Hastings and Orme, and with A fine portrait of Fulty-ali, the 
fthahof Persia. A very restrict^ aceeM is occasionally procured 
by an Orientalist or two to tbe Orient^ manuscripts ; but the 
Libraiy of European books is quite inaccessible ; it is public 
properly, but kept quite private. 

The Museum contains many curiously sculptured repro6^ta> 
tions of the Hindoo deities ; bricks (fom the banks of the 
Euphrates, on which the ntJi headed characters of Persepolw 
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tii« ftiakdteld^'' ^upcAi 

WoUbf faidi^ of Chiiw w ioofc->irotfc/ t»e.> kh 
woodi tSh^t iod wotlMr «f pisoH^ paiotiiifiiijbjr fiialelt : 
Mii'aiiaii(w«*o' <rf^«^^ of ioiMMt iWtpRMKii^icy^ ; 
it aboQwbtB wMfiitol cttrioaftiM ofomp di^ptioa; 
ton, ictwi tteket* ^fodniiMbfi.by; mteiM ofpiddoh tbek friomN 
t)i^ o«riOiitin,oa Sotuido 7 >, for a tridiaf daaa^b M 
t^ittaa^K.. ia jpcbof af tl«~MElrea« ,iia|Mtopfie^ of e»«-. 
tiboiiig omiilay ladta dko^on a* theonratani oBd oouMfo 
vatdn of a Naiioiiai Maaooia, we flaaoot forbear to maiad tba 
nation thai the Dareie is the amt rare aneieai geld eeia that 
hys eoiae dnWIi lo us OKidemst two only are kaowa tabapee- 
e^ved ; one vt tbeae was ia the eoileetidB Of eofas'bektai^l^ 
to the kih^ of Prance, and the other is ia the Brltisi, Me osk t $ 
however, on the bank of a river, in the provjnee 6f Be^ae^atf 
earthen pot was found buried, which eootaioed no 'lose thak 
one hundred and seventy two Oareica. Warren Hasting^ seat 
then as a present to the directors of the East India Coiopaiij^^ 
lie thoogriit that he,yvesMnaking to his masters the matt t»»gr 
nificent present that he ip^t ever have it ia his poorer to sead 
them ; but when be returned to Eng^taod he had the extreoM) 
mortification to find that ^hey had consigned all these Meslsmablo 
Dareies to the hielting pot. /et present the India House contains 
an invaluable coliiection of Indian coins; while Charles Grant 
dreams about removing them, they are in jeopardy of being sent 
yver to the crucible of some of his brother Bob’s jew frioiafo ia 
Bt. Mary A,xe, for augmenting the guarantee fund, and thereby 
raising the ptito of ladtu Stock. Aftef the director* bavn 
mett^ down the oohis, medals, ores. &el, then there will bo a 
cry of pity, and an indigwni exclamation of shame 1 but eer- 
tainfy they Sidil never ceide to gather ng the plonder of nations, 
and to ai^Iy^ withonl xeseiire to theiC|pwn use : they must be 
ruformied,— anaihilated. 

THE RA4FOOTNt BklDE. 

. XCmitinmidfiam N*. 48, get* ilA) 

OnOfUiOPmiig the laibor and da^hter wereot wnal enjoying 
together the pleaMires of the chase, when they were seperatod 
as before. A bear having started fnm a tfahiket, was inalantly 
pursued by the bold buptress. The animal WM large, power- 
ful, and greatly excited hy « slight wound wbieb it bad received 
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in the »bouUl«r ibonMNM >bik«^, ithfik it inlMt* 
diattljt.cjtargsd 'f ka lU||(K>ot^ Awn* 

l^ly ,appr€M«lied ai^sy ; U tiyaa^ liar 

hone IB the flaoi^t BO^^oagbiog up.^a iesh, liili.,|lM'i|thi 
bafe. She> hf«!i«ar»^dd^»»Kd<her w|Hi imiw- 

aiio^ fot6itig.iti#«fl«gh ^ boar’a boilj^Htlw aa^pgi bcMt 
ralM op 9 B aod^xpired. Th» iKMa4ea4l>flfto«rw 

have done hanoar to any aiaieiiUoe am. ^^le 
«^ i»MhmthiJtg her w«iMtdaditead.i<^ jthu r^v^ anoawp* 
tar« iB horieman toddeniy .eniaigcd .Crom tike thiekebcaai^ pp 
to the iUr vaaqaisber, ituiRO«(rtad«.pi«eed her upon -hii own 
lieiy «oufse?. sprang vp befom. beTji tliea» pressing, bis heels 
against tbendes of lus faitfa&ii Arah, phwged into the ymtifle in 
the sight of her father and.|iis ntuneroui attendants. It was the 
RabtoM:; tberp was no nislaking him. Vain was porstit, fbt 
ttofngitiMBWere at a distance* and’ soon disappeared amid 
^e tbjek recesses of the forest. 

Thp. venerable Hasa returned from the ebase imprecating 
curses on his child* -and vowing the most deadly vengeance 
against, her audacious paramour. The ^vers^wbrni they thought 
themselves beyond the reach of pursuit, slackened their qieed 
and proceeded leisurely towards the Rahtorei*8 abode. Irnnw* 
diately upon his retoni, the b^eaved father summoned his fol- 
lowers to avenge the abduction of his daughter. His faithful 
Rajpoots were ready at bis cidl, and upwards of three hundred 
men stood before him to rescue his child and indict a signal 
puiuslioient upon her raVUher. T.be old man prepared to march 
wiUt tiwdawu, every dark- passion ef bis tnnl boiiing like a 
lava flood within him. All UiqsO'reelinga vvhMi a .fierce sense 
of tejary now wrung from biS’ti*fvleotingnatitroy wcietconaein- 
trul^ into one absorbing ifppnlse of revenge. JHohad no energy 
l^rl for hatred and vengeance, and the sallea cajmpem^with 
which he prepared fo ekeeutf their ruthiess iujui^ions, at once 
betrayed the intensity ^f his'tavage ptiipote..- With the foil 
blight of his passions upon him, be proceeded to the temple of 
bis divinity and lay tho pro|i||ia(oty sacrifice upon tiie uohal- 
iowed altar. It wits an obfotion too snngiiiiisiry to be accepted 
hy A just and merciful Qod — the smoke of Ins inemise asce^ed 
ilie».beybnd the gorgeous dome dfhibdeseOmted sanefttaiy. The 
otficiatibg Brahmin,' howevdri as the vicarious minister 6f tke 
l^ty to whom the sacrifice was presented accepted the sup- 
pHantt oflhring, giving him assurance of success, upon which 
the spiritual tribute was doubled, the unholy worshipper then 
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d«so() «ei«fi4fliiv»ent«.i^ W 

"»! #:Jv,vi/v.. 

mqt j*««# «n« 

atow4,]h|i«M^^ ft itftUJMNwiftff ^ Wiiibf ait> 

hai idtoigwr, he, pfoc oodo d in nileoenat the heftd of his fottoniEftii 

tq;in^st%ftftJ»«4»^oC MftJhie>«iil9isr.C«^v 

vaiffe t^adenHl the joiifney/<ibia9-n«(l dietMte^^. A ravoa 

petdM'i^KNK ftlieft««i» thftfCMdwdftvoe jtftNMdt^PNafHMncl «a 

tinfkiwinftbto ooMn,; :n«yei^liM«.^uiftrod vibgr ;tiift.proniiie» oi^ 
the %«hiiHn» fan interpfel0i4t.io hi* own faetMir «o4 to^fho {Nn»* 
judioe of liim bjr vrfaom-he.btd been no ^ieoaunly '^wfonfodi 
Ills sou) wfts jMrcfaod witb« t|»rst<wbieh notbiitg but tjbftUoud 
of hisoneny «ouM a^ase» Holtiitg iiis Uttlo tsoopi^ultac>Mft>* 
set under a largo grove of trees,, he. ordered thons' to Mlmii 
tbeoMeleM witti food and rest >oad waited im pal ie a Uy Sot 
the davn> Hm night was . cairn, but deepened by the shadown 
of the auiifouadiug, ‘^he scene Vaulted, the gkMny 

habit of his soul.*.^ . .wbic» was at aonibro as. the prospect iniBSfti. 
diateiy around him. .Ifaibieat length gave way» mm),^ even 
nrnfcr the infiiotioas of faHtjowa flerce^pasmens, lio i^t. 
moon rose» and traveiacddheJ>loe plaint of heaven - like a. tkiv 
angel of ligfa^ boriMcd b^.stars and tfuibraciag in her retinuo 
tb6gt<Mia8 otaaoiverse; while the wretched mortal who Uy 
slumbering beneath the influence of hergentle effulgence saw 
dbthing bat the gloom within~!>was awake to nothing but: the 
darkness of his own blig Med spirit. 

Meanwhile, et^tiie Rafatoeo’s dwellU^ ail was harmony and 
rejoicing, Tbo bridd feast was prepared ; the bride and . bride- 
grooig had ratifled the compact to wtiioh* their- hearts had been 
inutualiy pledged. They looked abroad (bto the clear calm sky, 
and hailed the celestiisl presence which' seemed, to their glow> 
ing fsneies to smile upon their union. Their hearts were buoyant; 
the sounds of n^lh, and congratulation were in their oars. The 
neighbour* bad awembled ; the tomtom,^ the sitlar,t tbe sa * 
rinda»); tbe kttrtaittl',% the sarifigee,|| were uniting their harmo> 
nies in mder to animate the guests. Tbe voice of jOy was in the 
feast, when it- was interrupted by hitelligenoe that tbe Hara 

* f)(nm. f Civiiftai'. J Violir.. . § 0)iiibftlii. 
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S74' Stffpifofwi ^0Nllr. 

ckief jia^ ifli*- 

baiuittft arw aUriiifi^^ yii^^ 

dolik; tl |0 Ralifolw ainiaM'U^ '^^liliik Mtf 

but resolute ; they dii liet bmouot to aiore tteb '• 
nien 4 oeidMlieliHiliii^ 

fatal death i» 

'' ■' ’■ ■ • ' ■' ■;''.■'■■ 

. e|e ffwaiirtvldegroom dM ao4 give die eaeaijrttflife'td iale 
tifaa hj karprue, bet, lali^eg forth; aeeompaaiejl'l^'faid rtMlt 
yet deteriniacd band, leaelved lb dgbt to ibe-tfot ill drtiMieeof 
hit hononr and of hb wife* whb (drtbrad'liiai'eii bb departbre, 
biddMig bfaa a jprMpenMi tMoe; ilidaiAifog*, tbMklUr rtedfa' have 
tlieiiile prepelMdin cake of fab defoit fthe bbH her {brtlnjr 
tMki^ic^on, and aaid, with aabdaed eaiotioiH 'Mtliiirimthy di^ 
eeadbm be. the decree of the ^nutl ; thy kouI Miin bet oc- 
Cf^ Hiw bwergd-boweri ^ne— aha* will aeeompaffy thee 
to theybodea of the brave.** He departed with the meirtdettdly 
fOMivie. The adveiM partiet Biet ; the eaeobbter wat"ti-e> 
|gMldk>h«t there was do sfarinhing, ^tteither metty^ foil nor 
(paetac g}Tea«-HreThnge waa ^ cry add death thebMie; Tlie 
weight of DQinben was oDthh tide brUie Kara; but the ed- 
yefatage^if i>rO!ifaeki on that of the Rahtore v etitl nothing eonld 
wbbatond ka<^ foarfol oddaaa tivoto one, -ocpeeiaily' where 
bntk kidek were proverbially hrav^ The bereaved father, 
piling for vengeance, fofl^t bb adversary Hhiongb the thiekest 
of the fight, and at lei^di theyvnet. There was e deadly de- 
liberadon in (he a^to^t of both^ aad the conflict watpreportida- 
ebly sfubhorp ; but the declinfaig etrength of age was bo tnavch 
for t^eniiklHniobhed vigotv^l^ youth. The HaTa was btruek 
dowo by a Mow foenii bit iidvereary’s svbtoV'fott^^eiyhis 
0 HUed tonic renstod the stroke snSdetdly In '-ptotec^lds^iody 
from. a. facial ineisidn. The Rahtore, whefl 'heSaw ldf fbe^ros- 
trete hini, reineieheit}ng> that he #ae%e(Mher of bb 

bride, f^bore to repeat tbe bfdW. Qiiittiog bb vCnqirished 
.enemy, he plunged into the'i]|ieltest'of the fighf,‘udierohbsword 
did. signal eveculion ; but h^niimben mdineatarfly drminbhed. 
It was clear that they most be finnlly oVbrjjowloed ; yet they 
maiidained the unequal ebntest with itnStflchiBg constancy. 

A' hundred and eighty of' the enomy had foHeti ; tlioy never- 
theless still retained an overwhelming majority. Upwards of 
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eaoQjiiit«|0#^'ft>j|m»4 
■ult. At ieai^, mt i dsq»w»to •tracfle, 

«iA < 

thefeUwiriflll f|w «piwr of 

enoMioo to to* fko »loiy <|f tholr _ 

TNo teavo tbovgli vMqnitVe^ Wttnkl, 
dispiriM.lBlo t|io B«ig|bo$irii«.fQm^ 
remone at tiw l>a»iaf torvii^ a ebS^t jo’^Mi^'an 

Bit eoa^nifst ln^ obtaio^ tbo' i^dier'i 

glorioot death OD the flotd of h^tli|» wh^t«t f>0 V{^] 
into the covert, eaderthe veU of 'darVom/.UIcb a Btn . 
of prey, at if tp avoid a foe frt^in wBoOtiiealih 
boon. At flnt hit tboiigrbtt were to maity goedt tat' 
to an intapportabye degree, Ute laceMtiont of hit 
but, in pfopoclioo at thete paroxytmt gave way to eaflh'til!^ 
ties, he teemed to riW' above bie .conjIiGoa and to a^iwdBbd 
with new enei^iiea. |le Mt' bit tool on a io^en exj^i^ 
the oontemplation of tome /nighty enterprise, andf w1^' 
nerve within |iit %niverii;g frame teepi^ newly ttrnhf, 
tered, in the vebemenee*'of hit excit^ reelingt,a debp l^iatae 
vow of vengeance. At thit moment a lien crbtted hit 'ptH^ In 
* the clear moonlig^. It- appeared to ^ ominous of hit ratnre 
destiny, " Now,'* thought be, *' here it the repretenUWVi' of 
my deadliest .enemy. *1 will attack the liioiwter ddth my tWord, 
and, ifl destroy IMm, it will be the pled|feof niy fntiite'MVdnge 
on/a man to whiom 1 owe n death, tf I ^Hth'in the ehebahtor, 
it wilt be a fortunate releaae at once l^m mi^ t^disgidt^." 

He waaermed witb.a conical shield, wbieb was' stiengtabed 


by a tbidc brats boss, projecting firom the centre, and iermi< 
uating in a blimt point. Raising bis Ivpayy tulwar, a nniaat- 
cdiy approached lion, which bad by this time maoaited 
symptoffli'eC bostiiity to foarfully indiative of its deadly ibten- 
tions. lit Jh(^ was Rightly depressed ; its eyes glared with 
appalling fe^ty ; it Uckpd its qWvering opening ebery 
now aa then itavast mouth as if to show ta formidable wea- 
pons with which its/aws were armed. Ta Rahtore, nothing 
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iMted so diuMr^Ty ^r bt^. T^|f«| 

of $er jouiy ajirwt,^8, h ^ ,, 3 ^, 

to fMo|,;W. Wbi^. ho ijneaej^a 
pi^vH>.i>8!d<0^j|>*4 resound^, witfi tfic bridal Xewv0y. be fouod. 
t^ (^)^|^ri^„d> and was thus dea|od jig eptran^ to hu| 
*l^t^lQg,!thai ibis mS^lbt have .^en.o^e. in dird#r to. pri^vent 
ftom^the •n^y, Jm knp$ke^ with a^de.^rjn)i|Qd but 
trml^i^g; luM^. He ^bo. had feiirl^ly^ brayed dpath io^tts 
ap^libg forms, co«;er«d beroro, the!^#nlicl|p<».te^ '^k^^a- 
ti^pif^a iroaiaa. As the dppr, f/as not 0 )^ 0 , ed, bb strucjc upon 
it.syi^^thohiltpfhissuiinitar. ’. ... ^,, , 

W^ kpocksf’’, caUujy asked n.eoipe^ rirom witliin, which 
he ii^ntii.teiepga'ised, and his heart tU|fjno|il yi;iUi ^e'tender- 
esf.eomtioqi. ,,,., . 

bridegroom, my .Bita,"^e rqpiCed with., tho cneigy of 
a^akfu^jMuiaipn, *' open, ai^ bid, him welcome.’' . , 

/‘japli.! how. went the. baUle!" enqmi^ Ac..^a||wptiii in 
tim eanspsapimpaseioned but .{Somewbat stern tohe,^timt scnk a. 
cold .ehilftbmsigh .the. whole masf of .his^Wood. . ^ 

“.Ageiest us. 1 atone am to tell. the tale of deh'at.. 
Eyecy Eahtoye. save myself, lie# upon the bIop4ir. 6e|d^ Jlit 
in tittth. a coutpstof. fx^minutiou. , SecitigjlbBA wuscjalt,. 
luivi^.a wurthlesslifsfiirthy aiakn. .Qj>eaf .tove.*’ . 

“To whom?” 

‘^f-ThKihnsband.”, 

’'J,^yu.peae, be perished, ‘pp, -the Idoo^ field ffom U'hichi 
tli<;^i!>#as .iguobly fled* He, npyer .wopld . have riUm^cd'bui 
wi^ivhpt^ry on his brow.”. 

JGfmd.ihou depy me, sitai ^y. bridegroom of yestetdaj'r-. 
thy ehampioo. for ever I” , 

“ lie who called me bride, has taken bjs draught of the am- 
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' 1^ feiiwiaf ■ W remiri)^:^ 

^f'llii^ ^9'!^ 

thotie^mtSluMiU^ » 'd^ 

TIM iJke 

8nSi£»r«HHi 4^' tiili who 

evfn lNi»M»e«rii|i9ii<ifd irtl'^biitk St» i^lMM^iii ^ 
the n«iMieW'6irivtfd;1i%e i^fos^ Ithnidii^ 
fraee'; itte dimmed thatlifraii^ lon^ rhiafiied 
herdfifeetioiik ; shtfiwftidd, aW rejejeted tiiili. Sha' hlKTlil^ 
ora siheridce, %iMr fhe hiost Bgkitf«d^a^pn8h eii» tona' 
liOssessidn o^Mt anidi!.'' lielcndiv hnr idUdVed 
pose; hi^rdhcoidpdiithg' ddfioiM df hoidol&.'W 

su'ffeddg^; hferdif^h iSSiad '6f 'edh jugal t^hligittled 
pdldMty'ih adhdriD^^dlbe m6»tiA^6fisorvMKiii'^t^^ 
had, asit v(rere> eaneitified among the oastd df 
pride to be t ideid1>eif.^!0^aiifing<he’f«mtittl1inl]b^ 
and kddwldg the «iitiold''l)fnft of heV deielMnaiAiiim/he iitiiek 
again flercet; on the doot With his shield, at ‘the saiHh''iidid'e<^ 
treating, in a tode of the most patbethi' pe'itdtdldbfi^ii dbe 
would immediately 'aikriSt' him. Sbti did'hot eohdedShdd^ir^^ 
’ ply. tn tfm dei^ratidii of bis mental' agony, he i^epMled^he 
stroke with all iifs oUglit; and s'tlcb wai the Ifored'oHteiBllhW 
that the door &<m t^p^as if an engine had heradlh^iitwPiig^inst 
it. ftoe^^'lostiiitiy ^ntd tlio hddsd^>ii11!h'‘^a1ooVof Wmin 
qai^/besaW not the object of his'loartlr. ' The apmtMientiii 
wtudi'ttidliirkhl festtrli^ had been heM waaddVer^sd/end'IHs 
heart throbbed hea^iy^’iis a most bdrrfhfe ’ipitdM^Mlhimht*]^^ 
darkly a«Mm bis nnnd. ' f 

He pauddiato a sdeond chamber ; t]ie mistresi WaS nbtthhre. 
Hermaidhnl were fd'ti^s. Ho iiiqtdidd,^^^h an ekpntosion 
of agonhihg- appMfhedsibfr, Where ^#aii h^ heldshd". 'Thi^ 
pointed distractedly jtowaiJs an enclosaroat the back of thO 
bouse; emdiiitlUnmng ah (imiiiotis sitedee'. to the s^, 

and found all'hta^omt fears most' awfully' ftIriSed. 


'f‘ Tbo cup of iaiiiiort«]Uy. 


9tB Tkt 

bwMdiaMy hofliiHbud’t tiM tM, tM 

QBlni^jMri^ 0i%C(i4 to fi|ia«ib %tl|i 4|w d<h> 

^ jf» lieviiMUiii^ to «to 
^ntoin of tori^^ 4iNMrito ol^' 

Mj«i|t pi^ toitotoi^^ .^lMpW;,tto!$i^r^r4^|0Bife-' 
tofi tKKroto^j^ie Jh^le portioiit aodifB^ thoi^foitt, |to|N«od 
for die tto db^petto iHidegriieii pptne# die 

epdedito W fribiliib liiedevoted die tod eiectod <tofln»rat'f^, 
.|iitoA.etof«to<ltoi*ato>UM^«ad tondag toortto. bdbdldtor 
iiii^y i^foolto tondi^ ItoHe. Xto.fi»fln».«pwr«^idly m- 
eMoiiMQir tO'do tto work of deetli, Wbjjetoo etood ontoaod bo- 
itointpd wbb eoBiiltretotoBf tomtotoitMBelioBtoitoroMn- 
teiiaoce ttot olMotntely •pjwUto.jUp,, {BeKoyegy ieened toith 

opertoatoM enetjgy, and «•: to. cntMod wee riveled 
w^’lookof witbpriog scora. Hacplottoe weroiJreedy oa lio, 
Bad. tier Jimto dreadfplly aeorehed, j«t ehe etirred aot^p omumIo ; 
k^^wMa toiBo toeaied toed Uto a rock eiaid tto deeert upon 
dlhieh tto , ^htoage ttoh with barmleW giBHWtaouty. The 
tolltore.«ppeaetehed Jiec.buntolly, tot the fabito tot am, (or- 
Wddiliilfvbib adeaaee. He waeia a laoateBt riveted totto spot, 
toadanid aotinterrapt tto.votoatefy taeriflee to wtodi ito was 
aww. adbaiittiiig. ^Her i^re atored aot ftoia bin, aod.oever for a 
asoBwat f^axed iU exptoMioa of iod^aaat dudaia. 

My this, ttoe. tto dm tod laade dsto^ ioieads ^igwa her 
lovety.toiBe ; still she fUseovered tot tto ^tightest indication of 
aw agony too iateimiuiid'tanriMe for tosei^iiian. I^er features 
waioteiaed ttoeaaw ftoefqktonMb'^'tir,, in afow moneals. her 
tol^gavo waynnd sbe foil apoa tor Ium, the flanes entifo}y< 
iilrirc|iaf toi;» Kveiy now and then* towover, a gast af .wind 
tto.4ra.tote its-,,vieriaii; and discoVered. bar for a^instaot 
with4tofa«ne oxpinM^fl^.to^ *odigoatio%martoff)op*tey 
Uneameotof her majestic eouateoance. The skin of tor «pnabw*t 
ato t:nrtoli Op lito-asetoii of pr^bmeoti :^e4iBelto*tof4^' 
tot, tto *'pte> tto haxoo.Wbioh t h u tl la ii ies wpfOy.aMdtUig 

«p«au tor beautiful body with a smile of biMerdoteiitebasif dto 
twtofitoaiitonag. ^ lciigtlLberoyos.ap> 
paired r|o start fromltolt’ f^^ts; she foil backweid 
f ifi to* . Pteted pai,pia at. teUM, to bar . tondsos nod tof 

benda tto fijla BotU bar 
tody was ot^nplately .coasumed, when to gattonsd tbe ashes 
togettor, and placing them in ajar, deposited it. on the hearth 
of tto apartmeat which bad been tbe scene of the marriage 
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tovda. 

i«to,*iiiw eli* ' 

av«« «f wi.ipi^A.%,j(irffp 

f^fliiw ,4 mISo. ♦ »rt94» to l^a.^.flor® .|||^^ 
ti)^JWa«t miiiimA» •fvUw^toMtort^ lit,H«44irt^.*^iii 
tl)» .ilftya «ir btojif ^ MtbMr tii«iWNtif» 

likefclifwr toriitof iwito#i«y, thwiW 
*oyofthr«kiV’»M«to l*t*ttoiiglli#il«id toe lM|fc«f«a 

iMitol vk» Mtktm to atovtottollr 

toe Mi««M ^ t int toe g to ny toy. .. ■- 'V'> 

The Iteiilore. ee«ere4%y ‘«totoHlMien, fewtoMt ll>»e !p e» tof 
efthetoM, wUeb e«a ncgtigeotly goaeM^M it 
that tlieadlmw party had-barti iail of la Aaaaa»aiNl toetotoM 
was esea se p paaed 4o be aaioog Uia-toto* ^Ha iMaad oetoiipi* 
totoeato^l wasatitoai daato. He aalaiad..:'.iA toeatoilil 
wbieh tomw aliaai^ ototvoos light Mo«iid» waaJtotohNIP^ai 
the groaod, nearwhieh lay toellHn«hiefi^eiratoaaia«^{U 
«nd aeverad with a eenoKMi palanpoea.^ h Mtoitoe 4aiHa 
fwned over toe eoavsdaad fcatavea of toa Rabtora as hagaaed 
upon toe prastf^ farm before hiok Witodtawiag Ms agwa tor 
a moaeatfooni hi|^vietim, an expicatiortof toa deepest Mnar^ 
ness slowly ocapi^ from ffis labouiisg bosom. He drew his 
wwofd; h gleaoMd toietty to toe laa^igirt.' Hetocetoeato 
vertogdrom bis rieeptogfoor standing over bitnlike Maaeogtog 
•demon So whom tbeoiy of pity woatd base beee.at onen.^e 
nodcaiy sold a peevocatiao. Tbe old man elatled ftaai 
bis sleep, instatoly gmsped bis sabre, bto ere ho eotdd false 
bis arm, be totta faeadless trank at toe toot of the vhMBatiita 
Rabtoae. , . 

Tbe noise eo(«iiooed by this work sofdaslnietlon. mas faaasd 
by toe gaards, wbo ieuMikately rashed to, Wima toey soar « 
Raipoetstaodtog to toosaffiron robs, they bet too well knew 
what had haen Ms purpose, and a single gfowne snHead'to 
show bow terriMy to bad aeoempl&Md tt. He detibend^ 
tostrode toe tody eftois prostrate enenfy^ and, dar^ n tobk of 
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fletee dftfi4oee tho itttMdM, poi^tied 8 l^nf unfie «t 
the n«1t1ng ooi’pM of8r%Meh h« wl» stnidlqg ib fei^oitt tri^ 
iiMli^li; 'The forwai^ ari^ Of 

iKbfir chief, iu the fdtbxym .oi^ilM^retioia, 

ioeo laikl tbMM'of at Ina fbelL' .1^ weapon wasi 

lUfed ib Imh^olatb'ai^^r victim, when he i^ived a javelin 
18' the' teMjl)e‘'aQi^fhtt^^ 

Thttf^dt^lfiM'ilblt'sab^ainaiy feiidf:. of whliiih hiany ins^ees 
abj'ftfSolQed^haHy tbvfjblbln the anhitls of Rajpoot warfare:^ 
^Sohittti Ahniiat.^ • '' 

A*;; *!'■* h a n i » i ■ ■’ Ji ' 

tHIR COMPANY'S SORROWlNO SYSTEM IN INDIA, 
fA Momorandvm made at Madrme, t^ter -th^ eiooe of the 
• BmrmtmWed'.) 

’ 'The Company fshorhawing in India at 5 per eetit., and send- 
ing* the specie to Englai^ at a considerable cost In money and 
hb^thhei' athOngh^tbe mbhey might be borrowed In England at 
tfiovirc^Vate ofinVerbbt; aWd wonld not be sobject to any charge 
for conveyance ; it would also be immediately available' for tbo 
parpoio for which it tvat horrowed. Englattd readily lends 
!|l8flM!y tb'Spilia/ to Meiitedi'hnd to eVOiy State; for England 
cbMideM the lending’ bf monej' to be a profitable trade ; bat in 
'^ Cise-eif Bfftlfth' fhdia', whei4 the lender obghtto have Bri- 
tlah tocairity,'ihe 'Engffeh'mbncy-lendor is denied the privilege 
of bidding for a Ibblo ; loam foV Britislvlndia are openbd only in 
the marhcbi of* India 1 thelwHcyof inis expensive measure, is. 
Ufot by-bbtroh^g iorlnd^ the government of Engiand pre- 
lefids'' to -avoid respbnsibllfty, especially having regard lo'the 
day' vi^hdn tlidla Will sOparhIe from England.' In Jevely-poitit 
vrfvloMr,’ Ibis motive IV exirirtnely base ; a’lid.'Hke-aH mcashrea 'of 
lew^ettshihg; it is a very ftla^ptflicy : cVen -Oath ^regird only to 
its economy it will not stand the mere to»t of figures ;■ already, 
Mra eiihnbeed-iiitefmt has aihanntedto dlore- than' the amnal 
d^; biit> indcpbrident Of fltis.’thf lehdhrj tirb ^hdly persons 
hovniaisd bred Whhin’thertrilffed'liftgdbm, andbfbWthemselvds 
«btilatii>mvichin Ihal hi%'doih’f thbhsfore, rJvtfn * when In^a 
bifiaMdOshmift Eugfaiidflho^fi^ breditoTs cannot bedOfrtffiddd 
Ihs^ti^gtnM'^^thdat' th« mosy i^difest injnstice ib iibr wwn 
peoptei^tnd' injury to' her own inbabjlants. When India 
aopbratot ftottF<®nglahd,' the Indhin debt w ill not be vripdd'off 
tho CdfopMiji's books, but those books will merely bo trans- 
ferred to Xeadeahali ; the itispoetioii of the books will show 
tSmt the debt is a Loyalty Loan, and humanity to people >vithia 
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the BritUh lilfto4* ^ ijwof|ltlf» hy the gwwit^ 

iTelSSiirthe leaiMi be 

prim t?e capttolUt of fengltbd of % *^fe end l»o«tehle braoeh 
S employiSSt for t»» AOpeyr^d. <h»y» »Wh •[ 

the capitnl of lo^U from being employod rt the lNirOh«*e Of Mtt 
and opium from the eempeny.of Inmled In the 
>io8> eed in other bhinehea where the ttteeell of Iho pWdfe 
service essenJieliy depeatto upon the edergy of privath »p«> 
culation, and which, in those chenneb, would haw been m- 
Moyed more henefioially for India than by being lent dnetdiy 
to the Company, and being brought into eMnpetititni W^ 
other portions of tlie capital Of India whi^ ere lent Id toe 
company I indir6ctly> in the fihapa of ships hired to tltodS« liod 
goods provided for thejn. 

The merchants of India expected that the invasion Of Btimah 
would employ their ships and their fbnds. The war created 
cmploymout for four million sterling of cafdtal, winch be 
considered as mercantile t nearly alt of this monoy was derived 
from Calcutta; but at the very same moment, ^hen the 
merciionts* coffers wore pothed out in eqpiipping the various dJC- 
pcditions, the governmeul itself stepped forward into the money 
market, and asked the constituents of the private banks in Ckl- 
• cults to lend mouey direct to the goveromeut to an Indefinite 
extent Thus, as soon as the merchant bad contracted to sup- 
ply the government 'With ships and with stores, the tamo 
government embarrassed him, by canting hit constilnents to 
withdraw their old dc{)OsitB from him, in order to knd thelf 


motie} , to the shape of hard cash, dire4 to the government. ’i%e 
government actually caused a compotitioa between Umse 
branches of its service which were supplied by contract and by 
privato adventure, and those w hich were dinacUy admilHstrred 
in ail their details* by the Coropaiiy*a own purveyors |ad 
artisana; generally yaking, — ^Ijetwech tho moritwio sorVtcd 
and the land service. 1 he immediate effect ol this uun i»e and 


ernol competition for money w as^ that the mt;rebap.U to Cskaita. 
being engagad to supply ships and stores ^o the ^ovsrnoiuut, 
were obliged to rcla’gii tlic money whii li had been lent to them 
by their constituents ; and, in order to do to, they were obliged 
to pay for it whatever rate ol interest then loiistitneutt 
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ei>R8UM»r8d «4uhr«l«9t to tiw mwif 4|kM»' ,by iSta 

gomnntenU la Aet, iKit awr^ianifr^ m Mma ttndtaeiatH, 
hdasr dM]^ aiagikgtd miitt (6« gcnrecDaieot, ^bMlately 
obliged to owIMd fbr govinaaent.. whidi ^aoMuitlj atteaipled 
to wit fcd l w if ■ fwp -ftoiB Itie .capital i^ith wliieb rtiejr'wefO fill-' 
fhe ooattactillato which tliey had oaleted. 

Tto •addaa. Bew dcamod for ea^tal withdraw iaacll wtboey 
fnm ifo ibiBMir ^anaet of eai^ynieiit ; mocli had beMr hiK 
roatcd in aielali^aiid hwI* Mce durable staple imports ; wtMsIr 
more. had been iawastodiia' landed property in Galeotta; imports, 
hosBes, and gr o wnds were olTered for sale, and sold for what 
they would fetch ; of cmiieeraM soelt property became greatly 
depreciated in valne. Tbo war soon took a most unfaroRrable 
aspect. It cHd not inrife the natives to invest' their capital ii; 
Qalctttta. It was feared that the Bnrmese Wooid invade Ben- 
ipd and plander Cakatta. The massacre at Barackpore was 
hnCfhefrst panic of a long eootimwd serites ofalaniK, which, 
after they had passed over, appeared Coo VRlienlous and nn- 
foundM forserioue attention. Indeed, the- origin of these false 
alarms may be Cmced-far back ; they were the guilty tears of » 
weak and wicked system of government, always alive to its 
own crimes, and aware of ils own ml weakness. The Indian 
!j:overomeot always has bean m alarmist government, with 
regard to ill own troops, snljleets,. allies, and neighbours, and 
even wrtfr regmd to- its own eonntrynMjp ; it was alarmed at iti-> 
tedopet* or rival tradersv thdn it aaid that the missionaries had 
caused the nmisere at Vellore, and now it denonnees the gen- 
tlemen of tim press m political incendiaries, and wonld impute- 
to them every evil whiefa has resulted .from despotism in the 
last twenly years ; the eoiitagion of fear spread bom ihw 
govenmsent to the people ; the eoiifidenos of the* people in 
the wisdoot, hunmoilyr and pradeoce of the gevemnsmit, tva* 
shaken, and therefore tfieir eon<denc« iiD its stability was also 
shaken ; the impsestion was that H would bo sfostroyed } they 
could foe BO adequate dolmying power, but Biey looked on all 
sides for a destroyer—* >doliV<der. The imbeeility, injustwOr 
and crnelty of the govermaent made the people regard it as ki- 
siMte. and about to eommil an itet of self-destraetion.; it had 
faUad in provokiog its owit .sutyaela and Ms own fopops to 
strangi* U. Capital ceased tolfow in from the eHrrounding 
npfiye stales ; j^d waa bnried ; markets were depressed, and 
pepperty W«s dopremuted. Itie expenditifre of the gorensment 
watwornmaefy inereased, bat Bsoebofit took place abroad, and 
the country was drained to s«i{it4y tite fotvign war. ExtsaonU- 
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Mfy eaq^MMl fell MtlietiiiSfiom toptojIiMiaf AIMmIi ; iH fttt 
moaey watdMiiMd ftaM fod^ and mMi Is BImmIi'; to pewMT* 
•od vndir uiiilMmy uliioimmtiiTinw' tiHwe iwMmi wwdd havd 
b««ii io Indi* tpcodii^ « por^ of ^ MOOBf ^ 
pMpie mho c»alra»«ted tt, and kodhqr hoA At iwMfadortw 
difoetly to thoM horn mhhm it mtm orignmtty Aoom. Oy t tot 
mkkk mooU hoA cimtated ia lodb ««» dertrayad m tufa* 
variao of Bitanli. 1* was azpoaded in Iciliimr paraons arhoM 
toanties became pemioaen on India, and ia nadmiaQr and ki> 
vididingt othors who had. tlMiafeia, to beeoaio dead wights 
on India. 

A oery abort foreiga expedition bafiog ceased Ae pe e s aa t 
system of lodbs to India to prodace so nnieh h^ary to .(ha 
gOTeniBwnt, and to those persons who most pnmptijr«ad 
materially assisted the government ; it is evident, that, 
in a war for existence, the effect ofsadi a system of loans,, 
would prove veiy destructive to the gavemnsent. .Bveiy ofsnt 
that threatens the durability of the Britbh gwermnsnt In 
India, most naturally depreoate the value of all tbote loaiis. 
made on the security of their territory in India aloae. Bat 
whenever the British emf^ia Indm it felt to tiemble, or aasn 
when H is only teeo to quahe, or suspected of fteriag or 
doubling; then, theseearity which it otters for moa^ leat in 
India is bad, or of doubtfot goodness; it is a semirity on which 
the native and the colopist cannot possibly lend Aeir money 
permanently ; the thick and thin adherents of Britain, that is, 
the British oflicers in India rione can dare to lend on such a 
*rurity, but it is only by calculating uponindemaidcation. in Ae 
event of the separatioit Of India. The company avows a ftan- 
dulent inteotios,' and naturally has to pay the penalty doe on 
loss of character. Whenever the British' government in India 
is embarrassed, its own offleers will compel it to guarantee all 
the debts coatracted by the British government in India ; this 
step wilt necessarily be preliminary to the openii^ of any new 
loan. In any time of trial or day of danger, the swindting 
attempt to borrow money for Brilaiii; on the mete security of 
territory in India, wonid be, but the barefeoed avowal of a Jk- 
liberatoly frauduleM spCenlation, aad of course it would foil and 
prove. hnpraOHcaMe ; however, tbd attempt would embanrssc 
tntoe. andaggiuivateodery previons diBeelty'bieeasioned by tho 
want of money attdof efedlL InMeh aday of trial, every loin 
made in Indiaf, bven hrben guarukteed by -the British parlia- 
ment in the most explicit manner, must beeome liable to sem# 
d^ree of sospieien. '**' 
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A^Iftierli^jiptereftldebt io^^ndit. atUAoto to iUelf /i^neifo ftinds, 
wlu<^ beiDg^ ioyeBtedii .l0i^y^,i]be scanty capital of liidia afloat 
for.,i;nvastineDt in agricultore^. manufactures,! 

T^hp lowering of the rate of interest on the pubjiie <ieb1[ ip Iodis> 
caases ., the , foreign |uodai|iyeft(^ in that debtta be withdrawn ; 
^ipss of a,>jp)rohtable enyp^loyment of floating being taken 
{rom.the banking houses, , they arc also obliged ip fpc^qp ^the 
riai^.pf interest which they allow on deposits, and .this, compels 
ti)e withdrawal. of foreign capital from them also. The foreign 
^pital thus withdrawn from the government,, and from the 
private banks, is necessarily supplied by Indian capital, which 
is withdrawn from agriculture and other /such employments, and 
invested in government securities. Thus, whenovc^r the govern- 
ment reduces the rate of interest on its debts, it forces capital 
from India* India is so miserably poor, that it cannot be de- 
prived of any amount of capital, without manifest injury; yet, 
notwithstanding this very important consideration, the financial 
operations of the British government in India are sudden, fre- 
quent, violent, and extensive ; the effect of them is irresistible 
1 ^ universal. Moreover, by means of the banks, the govern- 
ment influences tho issue of paper in shape of notes and dis- 
counts ; the mints are also powerful instruments in the hand of 
the government ; the government monopolies of salt and of 
opium, and the government sales of goods imported from 
London, all aid in placing the bankers of Calcutta very much in 
the grasp of the government, and in. giving to the government 
a very unusual and improper degree of power over their pros- 
perity. Under a despotic and irrodponsible government, which 
lias so decided a controul over capital, jlhc banker is obliged to 
be much more cautions than he need 'to be under a popnlar 
responsible goverment, which is confined to simple objects, and 
does not trade or intorrere unnecessarily and tamper con- 
tinually with the money-market; and consequently capital ftself 
is deprived of much of the value which it would have under a 
more jiibera] government, under one which would aljow the 
capitalists manufactiire^nd import salt; to cultivate (he poppy, 
aad to export cheap and good opium. It is not insinuated that 
the profits of trade in India, arc not great — but merely that the 
employment of capital is not certain. At Constantinople, Al- 
giers* and Morocco, the Jew merchant often derives great profits 
from trade, but it is because the possession of his property, his 
family, and bis life, is insecure. i, 

Formerly India supplied Europe, America, and Africa, with 
calicoes, muslins, and chintz, &c., which were paid for in 
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bullion; but now Infiu voSites ftom' BuropS; eSliSO, HImtiii, 
and cliintx; hence so fbr the eounb oftnidofii Tevenedi. 
land haa also'been borrowing nutoyihiUlont of monoj^'hi In^ia, 
and has lotl H opiRohal With Ihelehdon to deniaiiidtlioli'ibtorest, 
and the repayment of their principal in London, atrthe toto^ef balf- 
E'Crown for eofch mpee. The return to cash payments in Eng^ 
land, the deerOased means of export from India, and the inermsed 
import into tndib, have all eombined to make the mpee worth 
less ttfan }mir>a-crown,and therefore to cause every creditor to 
prefer payment of interest and principal in London. Payments 
being transferred from India to England, has diminished the d«f* 
mand for money in India, and at the same time choked the 
means of remAting it to England; it has also withdrawn' (torn 
l^dia much capital which would have been reinvested In India, 
if the principal and interest of loans had been paid in Indht. 
Ckirtuinly, when the o[)eralion (d the optional clause-, was tott 
by the company, and when it was found that it caused tmHa to 
be drained of money, then a transfer loan ought to hire beed 
opened at Leadenhall ; but that would have been ineonsisteM 
with the honourable company’s avowed policy of swindling 
their creditors whenever they might be deprived of their torri>> 
torics, and the parliament Is not honest enough, or clear sighted 
cnotigh to see the folly of such a mercenary and base policy. 
The consolidation of tlie debts of all the presidencies, has done 
mud) to put them on a fayr footing, and to render it impossible 
that Britain should ever dare attempt to disown them under 
pny possible circumstance : the next step ought to be, to traiin» 
fer them and ail their management to London ; and then, 
perhaps, it would be foiinS right, to unite the Indian exchequer 
with tlie exchequer of England, of which in fact it has long 
been a branch. As long as India is absolutely under the sway 
of the parliament of the United Kingdqpi, so long ought its in- 
terests to bp bound up as closely as possible with those of Britain. 

The option of paying off a debt, keeps down the value of if ; 
it prevents it from ever rising much above the par at wbiA it is 
to be paid offl The lender should be *considered only as t{^e 
purchaser of a perpetual irredeemable annuity ; and whenever 
the Stale wislied to buy that annuity, it sl.otild have to deal for 
it as any other purchaser. In this way tisi- ^aIuo of the annuity 
might rise much above the spm originully < t-id for it, and with tJiis 
view, the loan would ye made on favourubte terms to tlie go- 
vernment. The company’s reserved rigUl of paying off loans. 
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ha* teen exerdsed m a vMjFraiaotn a^kmier f^MWibe eoMpuijr** 
crwfiton, etpeeialljr npeni Uieir4)WD retiMd MrvaDts. 

TJie pfoper meant far.^onateraetiDi' the bortheiiiMiBW eflieeto 
of a national debt it to iocraoM the wealtb nod popolatibn oi 
tbe eewti7 i every agent shonid be employed^ 

and every nataial aid thoold be employed. If tlie debt it eon* 
tnwted.in gold or in silver every eneouiageveiit tbould be given 
to the ine w ai o , the abundance, and tbe cheap supply of that 
ondel ; no royalty duty shoaid be exacted on its prodnetion, 
neither aboold there be any duty taken on its import, tranut or 
export; there tbould not be any teniorage ebaiged on coining 
it into the coin which the State hat to pay to its own creditors. 
The State tbould keep clearly in view that it is under an obli- 
gation to pay to its creditors a certain specific coin, which can- 
not be converted into any other coin, much less superseded by 
•a imoginaiy money ; it ought to be considered as sacred, even 
in itt quantum of alloy, and the oses to which it is applicable by 
law ought neitber to be incsatsed or diminished ; it it only by 
tbit ttriotness that the interetta of the creditor and thote of the 
debtor can be rendered at all permanent and uniform. Tbe 
pitctioe of every State it te keep iaitb only to the letter of tbe 
Bond. The company hat been especially politic in the maoage- 
OMnt of its loaus ; every species of experiment and of trick has 
been tried to lighten the burthen of them ; fortunately for the 
credit of tbe company, and of tbe interasts of their creditors, the 
conqiany’s own governors, counsellors, and secretaries, have 
been so deeply interested as lenders that they have opposed a 
vesisting interest to the ondert of ttie company. 

Tbe necessity of transfering tbemantgementof all the pnhlie 
debts of India from Calcutta te Leadenhall cannot be loo 
etrongly urged upon the people and governments of India and 
«r England ; but it will be long before any government will 
believe that honesty is'tbe best policy. 

The e.\teo(ioo of |>8|ier-mosiey to India, is a measure of too 
greah importance for the present clumsy machinory of govern- 
ment to dare attcin|it. .Paper-money is a powerful instnunent; 
jh tlie hands of a wise and virtuous government, it is a most be- 
fieilcial medium of circulation, and agent of intercourse ; bnt 
the company would employ it only to drain all spede from 
India. Private bankers require laws and institutions to protect 
them and their property, before tliey can have credit enough 
lor their notes to pass better than gold.(. 



DIARY OF ^ 9TATE PRII90NER. 

Oji th« ifoarth of Janoaijr, 1828. at fonr o’dodc in the morn 
log. I was obli|[ed to' shf ont on my merah from' Rnmnad 
towards Madura ; I i^os guarded by four badge peona who were 
armed with swords and daggers, they were supported by a 
possee of village police watdtmen armed with bludgeons. 
The road, as it is called, is merely the track of people travel- 
ling on foot. We frequently crossed the bed of the river, which 
was quite dry. The country through which we patted was 
well covered with villages ; the lands were quite open, and, in 
most places, they had .been recently plongbed np ; in sonm 
fields, the dry-grairts were quite ripe ; we did not see any 
{mddy; the fields of grain are strictly watched to prevent the 
depredations of cattle, and also those of birds and thieves. The 
Palmyra is the most common tree, it grows spoetaneonaly ha 
the most coarse and arid sands/ We passed a good deal of 
horned cattle, but no buflhioes, and only a few sheep and goats. 
On the whole, the country looked better than I expected : it is 
level, cleared, cultivated, and healthy. The only merchandice 
we met with was half a doxen women laden with the shoots of 
the palmyra-nut, a very coarse article of food, for the supply of 
the market at Katnnad, we met with two persons mounted on 
ponies of the country, I coimiudc that they were Brahmins in 
the immediate service oUhe government, for no other clan of 
persons in this miserably poor country can afibrd to ride on 
(heir joiirnics. At eight o’clock in the morning, the sun was 
so hot that we put up for tlie day in a Chuttrum, a very good 
building, close to a fine.lfirge tank full of water; which is Ut a 
little distance from the village of Chattimungalum. At noon', 
the chief of my guards, gave me two rupees, which they said 
was ahe sum which the company allowed me as a prisoaer for 
a march of four days, being at the rate of half a rupee per diem. 

I returned the two rupees to the company. At ^ree o’clock, 
ill the afternoon, we continued our march ; and, at eight o’clock, 
we arrived at the town of PermagoodyJ where wc were lodged 
in the police office for the night. The officers and sui vants of. 
police were employed with their accounts in the uflice, untit 
after nine o’clock ; their’ behaviour towards me, was what I 
was accustomed to. The peons who guarded me gave them 
their cne, and set them the example of insulting and annoying 
me in every manner in' their (lOwer. In^^udia, at all times, a 
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foreign ^bito tyrant is at test a lair ofcject. for ridicole, af 
present, 1 am privil^ed to see thiti, witB even less restraint 
than 1 saw it, when I was in Persia ; for, just now, the tyrant 
of the eountry eonnaflds Us slaves to let loose all i&efr tSig6 on 
one of tbeiv tyrants. Their own wish natunliy most be, that, 
every white man was driven through the country by blach men 
with swords in Uieir hands, just as they are now driving me 
through the country. We reprobate the cruelttes which Tip|ioo 
inflicted on those foreign invaders of his eountry, Ins throne, and 
his life, whom he captured in war ; but, as far as the company 
dares, at this moment, it is applying the exact system of Tippoo 
to me. The company’s collector by his fair professions in> 
veigled me into the eountry ; by his lies he 8\|jndlcd me, and 
when I resisted his frauds and impositions, the Board of Reve- 
nue pledged its word, that it would protect me against him, 
**^because 1 had improved those branches of revenue” in which 
1 had been snared. 

In the town of Permagoody the houses are built merely of 
arad, but somotimes they are faced with brick ; very many of 
these mud-walled cottages arc covered with tiles, for fha.tcli 
appears to be scarce. The first time 1 passed throiigli Perma- 
goody, it struck mo that the inhabitants of the town, appeared 
to be in more easy eircomstaiiees than those of any other' 
heathen town in the Ramnad country which 1 hare visited, and, 

1 still think the same ; they arc industrions and clever weavers 
and dyers ; the women take an active part in these trades, and 
they are covered with a profusion of heathenish rings, collars, 
bracelets, anklets, and other ornaments, most of which uppeur 
to be of gold, many of considerable^ weight. Permagoody is 
tiieseal of a District-Ameen, whose court seems to be full of 
business. This may be an advantage to the towns-[>coplo 
by facilitating the recovery of debts, and by checking the 
revenue police offleen jn some slight degree ; for the Ameen is 
aoteonneeted with the Fiscal, but ouly with the zillah Judge, 
and in seeking for his own roaster’s favour, he might chance to 
tell of Bome of the most glaring outrages committed by the po- 
^ce servants.- 

On Satarday, the fitb, a litHe before sun-rise, we started from 
Permagoody, leaving the town, the fields we passed had good 
well constructed mud walls ; by the side of the river there 
were some water courses and some reservoirs, but all these 
water-works for irrigating the fields were of the roost temporary 
nature , the bed o%the river was dry, except in one place 



watM stood tii^a pool Waier^-vodcs idK>uM(miW 
a large portion of the attentioii of a gorerpmeflit wUsh Im 
leiaed on .all the land of the coantry, and srhtch reoeiseSi as 
the rent of its iandi a half of the annual produce of the whole 
^untry. The land semi good^ Palmyra-trees grow welt on 
the margin of the river; from their numbers, compared with 
other trees, I suppose they must be the most produotive speetos 
of tree in this part of the country | they seem generally to he 
quite stripped of their leaves for writing upon, and for the co-> 
vering of bouses, &c. ; I do not think that toddy is drawn frem 
nny of them here about, although this is the season for toddy. 
Cocoa-nut trees are rare, and the farther we recede from the sea 
the smaller tho nuts become ; some of the cocoa-nuts here aro 
very small just tike the cocoa-nuts of tho Laccadives. Timber 
and other trees are not scarce^ there is some open jungle on 
sands and on rotten stone rocks. Sorao of the fields were 
planted very regularly, others were being ploughed up; (he 
paddy was two feet high ; in some of the fields of tobacco they 
wero transplanting it, ami in other fields the plant was half 
grown. The road, in many parts is bounded by banks of mud, 
on a straight lino cut through the jungle ; so that it really 
looks someibing like the highway of a civilized country ; a 
great part of the road is on a fine binding gravelly soil, offer- 
ing very fit materials for igakiiig a durable bard road, but the 
road itself has not had a hoe applied to it. In this part of India, 
the land is level, and, (Turing the greater part of the year, (ho 
beds of the rivers are quite dry ; therefore, here, under (he exist- 
' ing system of (he misrule and mal-administration of public affairs 
by the company, it is a good thing for the people, »tbat the go-* 
vernment totally ueglects the making of roads ; however, in 
other parts of India, where the country Js more difficult to 
traj^el over, the government should pay some degree of atten- 
tion to the construction of roads, an^ wherever tho rivers are 
deep or rapid, even the company might apply some of its own 
extravagant mis-management to throwing bridges over the 
most frequented passages. A few ropes would almost connect 
the Island of Kamiseram with the continent, and save tfaemn- 
nual lacs of pilgrims frpm mficli exposure and suffering; 
Ihroughout the whole countryi the means of loter-coromunlca- 
tion are in tlie worst possible vSl:Je ; the government ferries are 
earthen-pots, such as a traveller would expect to find only near 
^ kraal of uucivilUed^HoUcntots: the government bridges over 
iucce ditches seldom stands two monsoons ; and the govern- 
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ment toad* thrown orer iefel paddy-Aelds srp mufaed away by 
the Ant good shower of raib that falls. The deepening of the 
passage between Ramisej^m island and the continent, might 
veiy easily, speedily, and cheaply be effected ; but, if ever the 
existing governmeift of the British empire in India does' more 
than estimate that, or any other public work in India, which 
would co#t &0/)00f., then, the seven wonders will be rivalled, 
for a mercenary company of monopolists will have undertaken 
an bet of self-denial; the directors will have made up their 
ntinds to forbear pocketing a portion of the crop of India ; they 
will have resolved to allow the people of India to glean their 
own fields, after the company has carted away the crop. 

1 was heated and tired, but the guard continue to drive me 
along until noon.when we arrived at the village of Afanagoody, 
which lies half-way between the cities of Ramnad and Madura; 
here, again, as usual 1 was imprisoned in the police-office. As 
soon as we arrived, the badged police officers of roy guard 
hurried the naked village watchmen for the headman, account- 
ant and other police officers of the village ; and as soon as they 
appeared, they ordered tliem in the most peremptory manner to 
bring a supply of firewood, milk, eggs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
The village was kept on the alert half the day : the village 
officers were brow-beaten and scolded, the watchmen were 
kept running about and threatened , and the villagers were 
forced to neglect their own affairs, tp part with their property 
at less than its value, and to suffer some good hearty lacings 
about their naked legs. I had whatever supplies 1 wanted, und^ 
iny servants paid for them — not direct to the villagers, but 
through the hands of tiie police peoosi wi>o took receipts from 
tho villagers. \Vc c-cpcndcd about sixpence. This system of 
purveyauce is indeed a vile system. It is not without reason 
that tho villagers abhor the very idea of i^upplying the off’cers 
and other geullemcn who reside in, the country, and who travel 
through it ; fora I'avoiirilo fowl cannot possibly be kept, when- 
ever demanded it must b.'f'.Iven tip at the company’s own price; 
indeed, without payment ; oven the law of purvey merely di- 
rects that the villager shall receive credit for the supplies 
wbich ho rumisbes, in his. account current with the East India 
company ! Throughout all South India, every person has an he- 
reditary o, -ten and never closed running account current with 
the oom[>any ; all the eutries are made and decided upon by the 
company, the other party only has the t^k of making ttio pay- 
ments. if my servauti! had been unaided by tlte police, they 
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would Iwire goi onjiwt Ss Vrdl ; but, even if tbe vUtagen woidUl 
not sell supplies to tniTellers,. then traTellcm could very easily 
purchase the articles they required for their Joumies in the towns 
and convey then> from town to town ; milk is the only article 
they could not carry with them. But this wicked modeof inteiv 
Terence with the people is not acddental, it is systematto-~its 
object is fraud; the system of purveys is maintained by the whole 
body of the officers of the government, white as well as black, 
military ns well as civil, for tbe purpose of robbing the people, 
and living on the best the country affords, free of cost to them* 
selves. ‘ When 1 first perceived the existence of the system and 
its nature, an^ began to expose it, my friend, Mr. Hughes, 
begged of me not to attack it, for, if 1 did, 1 would liave every 
body io the country on me ; hewlso said, that as sure as Bishop 
Heber Came to the South, a dozen miles on each side of his road 
would be plundered, under the pretence of frirnishing him with 
necessary supplies. The fundamental rule of the company’s 
government is — l>o not do any thing quietly, if if can be done 
forcibly. 

During the afternoon, as I cat in the police office, my guards, 
the police officers, and servants of tho village, together with 
their companions, amused themselves hy hallooing out to the 
travellers, who passed us on their way towards Madura ; one 
would say, " Give our salamlo Mr. Peter — to the commanding 
officer — to tbe goddess Ifenatch, &c. then, another would 
say to him, '' Oh ! you are a very fine sort of a Mahomedan ; 
you send your salam to Menatcb ! The first would reply, laugh- 
ing, “ Oh, yes ! my salam to Menatch, Comatch, Domateh, Bo- 
match, Romatch !” &e. And Chen they continued amusing them- 
selves in the same strain. 

1 have not seen any other country sd utterly devoid of every 
speems of moral piinciple for tho support of its government, os 
this country is. Even the repression of such crimes as murder 
and theft is approved of only as far as it affects self ; but, as a 
mere act of common public justice, it is not approved of so as 
to be esteemed. A just government, wtiich expends its strenglh 
in acting justly and arbitrating justly, would suffer from ths 
moral degradation, for the true value of its labours would not 
be properly appreciated ; but tl:c nnjost and unmerciful govern- 
ment of tbe company gains {:n'ntly by means of the moral 
debasement of its subjqiets ; for, iis own illegal extortions cause 
no disgust from their illegality ; they create no abhorrence either 
from their great amount, or from their improper a[»piication ; 
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ibej iMMly exdte a slight degroe of f jwatby in those \she 
feel their tern near etheiKl. 

Since my arrest, 1 have beard the police peons and ether per- 
sons Gonrerse a great deal nboat the polities of the coootry ; 
hut, from my very imperCset knowledge of the Tamil language, 
I cannot be certain that they express their own ideas, or 
whether they ironically adopt my own ideas on many common 
eubjects of general interest. They often speak of the neigh- 
hooting R%jabs and of old times. Speaking of the last Rajah 
•of Ramnad, several of them exclmmed 0 1 O ! O! in a manner 
which seemed to be in recollection of his severity, — not of his 
generosity. They relate to one another many of the villanies 
which the butler of the late Colonel Martinez practised in pro- 
caring supplies of provisions by means of the Cutwal of Ram- 
nad. They all agree in stating that at present the pay of the 
sepoys at Ramnad is three months in arrears, and that they are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of living on conjee. My 
guards seem to think that the causes of my arrest are just 
those which 1 myself cousider them to be,— 4i>e offended 
pride of the repulsed Brahmin, and the jealous rivalry of 
Mr. Gleig. 

The village of Managoody is situated on the bank of the 
river, and has in it a considerably large heathen church with an 
■old tower of four stories in height; adorned, as usual, with orna- 
•asent in relief. On the opposite side of the river, there is a 
smaller ebureh, which has a tower similar to that of Mana- 
goody; Several times during ibc night there was music in the 
■church. 1 was guarded very numerously apd very strictly ; a 
parriah dog was my -companion, muchio the amusement of my 
guard. 

On Sunday morning, at four o’clock, the guards awoke mo 
and ordered me to proceed on my march. I would ratheadiave 
xested and remained quiet, but was not. B|a]l incliped to remon- 
strate, being as anxious as they could possibly be to end this 
most unpleasant journey. We passed many villages. This 
part of the country is lolerably well watered, and therefore it 
jil under cultivation wiUi paddy; however, all the water- 
courses are as rude as they pesaibly can bp ; |hey are all of the 
most temporary nature; there is not a brick eipplpyod in their 
•construction ; their dams, dykes, und embankments are formed 
entirely of mud, and iustcad of sluice-gates, they havp but a 
hank of mud, which is thrown up and dug down as occasion rc- 
•quircs. The government, os being the proprietor of the land 
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tlma«lly adnncei to the oA’timton liRh MMim of atooey ao it 
deems neeessaiy td eoBsftiMt «fid npair Hie sinster>wMlft 90 A- 
nected with the lands they cultivate; this advanee U ealleS 
Meenmnt; lately an faido«II(itOB was etiifdoyed in Madina as 
Meeramnt sorveyor. Hie proprietor of hi^ abo makes ether 
advances of cash to the enltivator to enable him to bey seed 
and to meet'the general expenses of cultivation ; this advaaee is 
called Tnekavy. The villages are composed of mod fants,^ 
which are ill thatched. Wherever a viUage has a road, there 
the road serves also for a water-eonrse ; therefore, the best cnl- 
tivated villages are the most sloppy and muddy. A high road 
is being marked out by planting a row of trees on each side of 
H ; this is do|ie in an expensive manner ; a large high bank 'Of 
earth is thrown up round eaefa tree ; bet. so little eare is after- 
wards bestowed on the work, that, along long linos nil these 
banks have fallen in and smotiiered the tree! they were intended 
to protect from the depredations of cattle. 'O0ooa<4int treM, 
Palmyra trees, and other trees, are numerous ; Plantain end 
Beetle gardens are frequent. Laige herds of horned cattle were 
seen grazing on vety scanty herbage ; no sheep were seen ; a 
fowl was sometimes seen in a village, but they were veiy rardy 
seen. Some large convoys of cotton and of grain passed os on 
their way towards Permagoody. 

At ten o’clock, 1 was fbtigned with my march, and oppressed 
with the intense heat of th^ sun, and therefore afiraid of exert- 
ing and exposing myself any longer; finding that the destined 
resting place was five miles farther, 1 insisted on pnttiog upat a 
• small building in the village of Treecoody, where t had lodged 
on two or three former journeys. Here we found the poUee 
busily employed in ooflectiDg supplies for the gentlemen of 
Madusa ; they had got possession of one sheep and eight fswis ; 
a basket was being wove for the birds'; as usual, about a dozen 
peAbns were employed on this state ylfur, and the whole vil- 
lage was on the alert and grumbling. A ft>w4 and the other 
necessary sopplies for the whiteman, were called for; a villager 
passed by me at that moment, and he seemed to sneer and 
mutter, as he well might do. My eo&lies applied to me to pro- 
curo for tkem alsor-^in order for a fowl at the company’s prTgg^ 
In the year 1088, whed ! pnt up at this viHage, I-saw a grand 
cotleotido of several dozen fowls, fur (ho eolleetor of Madura, 
who was ttras providing for the entertailsment of the circuit 
Judge. What woq)d Sir MalHiew Hule have wid to any 
High Sheriff, Who would have dared steal sheep, for the pur- 
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pope of bribiog.lum wit|% food ebeer f ;. Tlw yijtlefe Oif Tree- 
coody b»8 poddy. iSeldi ooBiideipb^, pste^ bjtii toaf few 
of dtem are not culjtiy^^ . 

Attbtee o’eloek.jn tbe .af^rnoon, we eootinued oar day’s 
inareb | nMt«f oWj^eead lay along the river, which was on oar 
right ^nd side ; c^ose on the bank of the river there Was 
jungle, ye^eoDudeijable villages lay pretty near to eacb oU^er, 
they had ^many large plan^tions of eocoa>nul and .castoc*oil, 
together with many palmyra, tamarind, and timber trees. We 
niei with no travellers, or merchandize worthy of notice. 

At dve o'clock, ip the evening, the guard put me up in the 
police office, at the village of Treponam ; here i had a snug 
lodging. As we entered the office we found a police officer 
sitting in close consultation with a knot of the leading men of 
the village ; 1 had no doubt about the nature of their dcllberit' 
tions, — undoubtedly, they were plotting to combine their 
powers together, and thus to benefit themselves as much as 
possible, at the expense of the weaker inhabitants of the vil> 
lage. In every village, at the earliest dawn of the morning, in 
the heat of noon, and a^n. in the cool of tho evening, head- 
men are continually met with in groups, planning and contriving 
how best to govern their peojde, and to manage with the 
government. The comfiany will not permit the voice of the 
people to be beard jn any common national council, to delibe- 
rate on. the laws before they are made, but it cannot possibly 
prevent the people of each village frpm combining together to 
preserve themselves from the fatal elTects of laws, made in 
ignorance and recklessness ; and, iq like manner, tho company 
will, not permit even .civil puses to bo tried by jurors, but 
enforces the rescript of an ignorant register, as the voice of the 
Iqw ; therefore, the people are obliged to combine together, to 
counteract the decrees of the company’s courts, and to preserve 
themselves. The governtnuot ia so very infamous, thaUlhe 
pwple cannot possibly retain ,any degree of truth, of honpty, 
or of ftaukness. Slaves must mjdier deceive tbeir tyrants, or 
they themselves must perish. 

. We sew two or three, recently built, very small heathen 
chapels, which seem to have been (bunded by Ilrahmins in the 
wrvice of the company,, not by any; rich, village eqltivaters. 
Throughout the whole eiHiatiy,4be villages and even ihe.tqwns 
seem unable to repair their churches. 

-The following statement, vnll give some idea of the price of 
plantains and mangoes at Kemead, os com^pared with some other 
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plaoM, lo the MMcHftiate, bat wlifob'aMindkvififtNCo^Uw*. 
or wKfeh have ilwMMM'feAmi adminbtered With leit appwiiiga. 



Hence, at Ramnad, plaiotains are 13 thnes as dear as they 
are at Negapatam ; and Mangoes are6 times as dear as they are 
at Colombo. The Challie is the doit of Holland, a small cop- 
per coin, which yet drenlates fteely,and is generally esteem^ 
in all the ancient possessions of the Dutch in India ; indeed, it 
formed a material portion of the tieasnre hoarded in Kandy, hoUi 
by the sovereign and by the people ; in Ceylon, S ahalhes arei 
equivalent to one pice, which is the fourth part of three half- 
pence ; therefore each challie is the half of a farthing; bnt, mi 
the continent, 3 chaHics are one cash, so that 7 and one-dfth 


ofaallies are equal to one penny sterling. 

Monday morning, before three o’eloclc, I was anarehed on- 


wards ; as we approached the mty of Madura, it appeared to me 
that the country in the immediate vicinity of the city had been 
greatly improved since I last left it in Juoe, 1884 ; many fields 
appeared to have been enclosed with hedges ; the approach' fe 
the city had been mneh imploved by draining and mending the 
road ; formerly, the streets in the city were utterly neglected 
and filled with filth, new they are cleaned, and the dirt is 


•carted away ; yet, after all, it is a beastly dirty city. The roads aee 
repaired and the town is cleaned by Mr. Hiehols the zillidi lodge 
On arriving near tbmiVuioi*”” suburb of Madnra, and Whesfi 
Mr. Peter resided, the guard wishing to pat theirown dressand 
persons in order, also to hasre a previous communication srfth 
the^lice Brahmins allowed me to jsnter a small cheoltry, 
where 1 had lodged dering several weeks, in the year IMS ; 
here I breakfufed and dressed ; and in order to be prepared 


when taken Iwfere the magistrates, I^nmde4befoIIowing;4aDte 
in my diary of what I bad to say to faim<t 
1 beg the warrant fbr my arrest. 

1 beg to see the wartont for my aereet. 

I beg to have a copy ef ibe warrfnt for my wrest. 

1 beg to have a copy of the snniinoiis issned for my arrrest 
1 took the memorandum book and the pencil in my hand, and 
i was marched onward to the residence at T^mcolom. 


£iul India and Cvl» Mag. Vou xttt-f yo, 49, Dec, 3 K 
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H the power 4>t the prau ever. exorted itself to correct, and 
has ever socceededin. cortecting^ the abuses practised b; despo- 
tisai over soeii^, we are retdved that it shall hence be exerted, 
and hence snbOeed |o correcting' the abuses, and bring^ing; to a 
close the Career of the nsost atrocious instruments of despotism 
which to any country or any circumstances ever existed, viz., 
the Commuider-io-ehief of the Madras army— Sir Robert 
0!Oallagbai). We denounce this individual in the most unc- 
^vocal, the most open, and the broadest terms. We do not 
hesitate, and in aliegwg, inttnuale, rather than state the 
grounds of liis aecusation, but awweifljf we array ourselves 
agsiiiat him, and, as we above intimated denounce him as a 
oonsfuratof against the rights, the interests, an^ the honour 
of every upright end noblo>-minded olliccr in the service ovey 
which tlie malevolence of bis sway extends. Sir Robert O’Cul- 
lagban is unfit to the exercise of the duties of bis station *, he is 
unlit in that he has perverted the power entrusted to him, to 
the most unjust ends, in that he has used it to the commission 
of aets of the foulest and darkest iniquity. Sir Robert O'Cal- 
laghzn mvttt bo recalled. If the honorable, the Sovereigns of 
iteadonball, refuse to recall biu, the British government itself 
mast exercise its right ot interference. Sir Robert O’Callagban 
fiHMf he recalled tbrongh one instrumentality or another. A 
disgrace to the power which cadted his nomination, be is a 
ceottfge to the whole ludiau array cqnHpg under his jurisdiction 
—and disgrace in the ope ipstance, scourge io the other, he has 
pi the same time proved himself a traitor to every principle of 
IpWfi justice, «ml honor— wherefore, Sir Robert O’Callagbaq 
wwcl be Recalled, and more than reiailed, must be brought 
before that tribunal which shall award the desert of bis innu* 
merable iplriguings and conspiracies 

Sir Robert O’C'allaghan’s rule over the Madras section oftthe 
WtKf , it a connected series of the most diabolical acts of turpi- 
tude ; it does not consist of on«r»a solitary instance, bqt is a 
tisMib of multiplied eggravaied offences ; .it stands out io the 
mc^t startliog relief, it eUQ«admitof ao extenuation ; there is no 
^veuse for it— o.o pal liation. We have recorded the melaochply 
fate of Lieut. Hiern ; we have adduced the pmsecutions prac- 
tised against Oaptaii) Spryei 'to our last we touched, rather 
||i|Bn dilated, npou the 61a«(mg infamies cast upon Col. Smytbe, 

we have, on this occasion, to bring ^forward the case of a 
|ilptiYe pfficer of years standing, and of acknowledged worth. 
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90 wbtflo 00 t' ooly 'Wtie /iite'iaipiitalhxu AttMipted to to 
beapod* but who, witer 9* imteooe of the aioat ■nqaalUMHto* 
qoUtal, was detideed io ]triaoa> oot far hooca, for dajw, for 
w«eki>->bul for monfto moto&t io tto fow of tto wbolo 
army of .Madras, of the whole ariniM Of the wovl<l>»iB tfio fooo 
of all the principles of individeal freedom and <igbl>H>f all 
the laws protective of individual tight wfaseh obtun tbtoagho^ 
the world I This case we vbail lay in the full relaUoas of the 
coart which set upon It before the pobUe. fo there jiistiee In 
England that soeh a wrong-Hraeh iniqoity ibdll to perpetrated, 
without the strong arm of her intervmition and resistaace-f 

Genercd Orders bjf His Esfeellettey tks Ct(nmtsn>ier’'^si^iif, 
Head Qusrtsrs, Choultry Plain, Aug^ $1, 188t.->^' The fid- 
lowing extracts from the conflrmto proceedingsof an European 
General Court-martial, holden at Secunderabad, being an ap- 
peal to an European Court under the Eravisiona of Regulation 
3, of 1829. On Monday, the 29th day of April, ISaS, by order 
of Colonel Charles Albert Vigorenx, C. B. commanding the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, by virtue of a warrant of an- 
thority vested in him, by His Excellency, Lieutenant General 
the Honorable Sir Robert Willfam O’Caliaghan, KL C. B. Com- 
mander-in-Chief are published to the army." 

“ Subadar Ahmed Klian, of the Ath regiment of Light Ca- 
valry, placed in arrest by order of the Commander-in-CbieCQa 
the complaint of Major Jotin Watkins of the same regimeitt;'' 

CiisRijE.— '* For conduct to the prejudice of good order ind 
military discipline, in the following instances 
• First Instance — " In having, at Bowenpilly,- on the 
twenty-seventh ^f January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, said, in Ihb presence of the Native officers of the Ath 
regiment of Light Cavalrj', who were assembled at his, Subadar 
Ahmed Khan’s, bouse, If Major fPoUtins joins tkeregitymt 
hTwilljind out what has been geis^g on, and we shtM all be 
rwned ; We must effect his removal from the eemmandt* or 
words to that effect. 

Second Instance — " In having in camp, near Hyderabad, 
on the twenty-seeondofDecember^hnetboiKand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, endeavoured to excite diseontentand iiisu^tdi- 
nation among the Native oAieers'er ibe Ath regunent or 
Cavalry, by declaring that 1, Jolm> Watkins, intended to 

get seven of them pensioned on atpiarterof their, pay. 

Third Instanee-%** In having at Mole Alii, on the recend of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and tbirty-ope, endea- 
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irottBwl to eseitediMoaUpt lad ioMilNHdinitkni, fa| A boap» 
of the Mh ireginMiit of liglit Covaliy/by takhag out Iwa tmtehr 
aud eacdkiiaiiig to the Mid troop,— ^ Kou Aooe Imo l«o imf 

ol oleon^ Ait morning / and if «m or* warktd in tkia mag 
now, had «ikaR «** bt nmdttd i*A«r i*< moke long ii»ar«k**/oiul 
Aoo* our ftmiUoo to attond to f or word* to that olTeet. The 
above beiuf broach of the Articles in War. (Sifpiod) J. 
Wafxim, 'Muter, 6th loginent Light XTavalry. By ordor 
(tigBod) B. R. HtTcmiNs, Acting A4futant Gmeral if ike 
Armg.*‘ Secunderabad, October 16, iOSt. 

" He court havteg most maturely weighed and oonridered 
the whole of Ae evidence adihMed in support of the prosecn*' 
tioB ; as well as what the prisoner, SubadarAbmedKhau of the 
6th regiitoent of Light Cavalry, bath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof ; is of o^anion— 

RVecfing on Ik* Firol Jnotane* of the (Staego-^* That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the First Instance of the Charge."? 

Winding on the Second Inetanee of the Charge^" That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Second Instance of the Charge*" 
Finding on the Third Inetanee of the Charge-—" That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Third Instance of the Charge*"' 
(Signed) J. Guebn, Lieut-Col. 2athrefft. Proeedent. (Signed^ 
T. B. Chalon; Deputy Judge Advocate General. (Signed) 
WiLLUM CraiOH, Lieut. 39fk regt. Interpreter to the Court. 

" OONnuMUD." (Signed) R. W.^’CaLuighan, Lieui-Gen. 
and Comnumder-in-Chief. Madias, AUg. 81, 1838. 

" The prisoner is to be released from! arrest, and directed to 
return to his duty with the Head Quarters of his regiment at 
Jaslnah.*?,. ' , • 

And BOW, since the reader is aequamti^ with the teehnioah* 
Hoe of this proceeding, let him follow ns a moment while wo 
exaestnr' into its epirit ; and, in the first place, who cm 
this tFathine himself be, that, on cue.^ pretexts could bo in- 
srigated to bring Sndi a man as the Subadar to trial f Who oaa 
fFatkino be, that he could lend bhnself to such miserable Vll* 
lca y »i. sne h a low,eoBdempt»blo, debasing piece of intrigue f We 
know Bdt, we do not seek'^to know— «ome fawning, crawliagi. 
■y pOj ^matie paraiite, borrowing his Botorioty from tlie audacious 
uud infemous edat of othsn doubtless be must be, but 
else we kiiow Bought of him, s6 to bis original nothingness at 
ones commend him. 

Not only were the gronnds of acensationtmost flimsy and in> 
sigoiScsnt, but they were falee ; the conrt prononneed them so,, 
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7«l,i^lD/U h to tiboM Simy oad JaiigM 

u4f<i^<liugei,pBUlOottoBtioOahoaM#roebUMir. Pint,^ 
eoglit to bo obMrved, tbo ebatfe to^ttedoit tibo liA <3^. IBSi^ 
wMlo ^ itoi iwtonoo^ of ooeoaottoo {I'ldld m tlw t|7tb Jmt. 
IMI— twenty^be motttbt frfUtidii! ond tbo iwoond ond, 
tbiid iaatanoM of oeensatioB lo Z>m. eloTOQ Bio»tl»|)ro> 
•wMco^! 8o that these Jitmsy end /bbsoeeitsotioiistook eooa 
the period of for dieir matority I Bat eTideoeio^r. as ibis 
fact does, the sptrtf of the proceeding, there is yet a more im- 
portant observation to be made, which is the smpr'isotunent of 
this guitUeu and wronged Subadar, for a term of six moptha 
hrfort, and four months nAttquent to hb trial il Of this most 
moBstrotts portion of the proceeding, who, of coarse, was tiM 
immedbte author but Sir Robert O’Callaghan f-H>f eoorie,who 
but Sir Robert O’Callaghan ? And Sir Robert O’Callaghan, ip 
addition to his other abominable eoffl’nrisaions,has dared to cosh 
mit even thb, to deprive an innocent man for ten monUis of bb 
liberty ! On this head rests indubitably the most obvions grounds 
of action ; and what are the Englishmen of ^tbe present day, if 
they will tamely behold a member of their own body, a Britisb 
subject, and what ought to be a highm-claim onthebsympathies 
—one of a conquered, fallen nation, basely vit^imbed to the cruel 
tyranny and wanton insultsof a wretched hirelingof a company of 
a once joint stock assodation^f tea dealers,impudenUy raised to 
the name of Sovereigns of India ! — what, wo wish to know, are 
the men of Engbnd— do they sanction, by permitting such an 
act as thb to pass with impunity f For their own honour, their 
dwn reputation, let them tnstrl on the secession from power of 
this— this Sir Robert Q’Callagban ! 

At the present moment, we can afford the subject no ad- 
ditional space, but allegation after allegation, as we have. al- 
ready adduced, still allegation upon allegation have wo to 
adduce, and we bring forward these allegations in no-torbo' 
mistaken point of view, but openly, nneqaivocaily,aiid broadly ; 
we do not taemwote bot we »taU them, and we demand, wiif 
Sir Robert O’Calbghan or hb friends^-can Sir Robert O’Ool- 
laglwB or hb friends, permit that such albgations shall 1w 
brought, and ne notice be taken 9t them, will they eonsemr 
such imptttailetM boldly to be Hung, and flung not repelled— 
will tb^ dt qstiet nnder impeaekments, daaMting if true, 
slaoderotts if untrue— will Sir Robert O'Caliagban And bb 
character aspersed, vitdperated, destroyed, aiUd suffer that it shall 
be thus aspersed, thus vituperated, thus destroyed, without a 
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plea raiaed in its exeiUpalion— > a w^rd in its defence ! If Sfi^ 
Robert do permit this, will our ebat|g:es against him be tfaooght 
to want confirmation 1-— again, if Sir Robert do permit, this, on 
this ground alone, is be a fit man for the high and hononrable 
post of bdad of a branch of the Indian army t We deem not, and 
the whole world will deem not, and Sir Robert O’Callaghan may 
rest assured, that an era is overtaking him, when his very name 
will be as a jibe, in the mouth of degradation and obloquy. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The recent unfortunate conflagration of the chambers, offices, 
and papers of parliament, draws every mind strongly to con- 
sider the nature and extent of the loss. On the very eve of the 
fire, it was our painful duty to expose the diabolical threat bf 
one set of public oflicers, to set fire to the records at the India 
House, ratW than allow the foreign agents of parliament to 
inspect them ; we had previously shewn that the order of parlia- 
ment, for a return of the territorial extent and population of 
India had been absolutely ” burked ” by the scandalous and 
slovenly return made by the officers of the India House, who 
appear to be quite' unchecked by the directors and commis- 
sioners, who ere paid by the nation to control and direct the 
business transacted at the India House. 

In the face of the yet smoking ruins 'at Westminster, it is 
truly gratifying to witness the strenboiis exertions of the offi- 
cers of parliament, for the preservation of the records committed 
to their care, and still more so, to contemplate their whole 
lives devoted to the service of their country, by exhibiting the 
archives in the most inviting points of view, to the nation at 
large. We cannot let slip this occasion of giving vent to our 
personal feeling, for the fire calls on every roan to declare the 
whole truth ; during £ve years, on.' duty has made us familiar 
with the officers of parliament, and also with those of the India 
House ; without any rxcoplion, we have always met with in- 
telligence, frankness, politeness from the officers of parlia- 
pnent, and with ignorance, sitspicion, and rudeness from the 
*^^»:: 7 tors and other, officers, of the India House. 

When parliament called, fpr.ftccounts'of the population of the 
United Kingdom, they were not put oil with a half-sheet care- 
lessly drawn up, nor; were the parochial returns and registers 
thrown in heaps before them like pigs’ meat, but Mr. John 
Rickman has most skilfully and carefully compiled all tlie 
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informaUon procarablo into Uiree thick folio volomBS, whMi he 
has prefaced with no ]e<t*th«i 46 page* of valuable remarkt^ 
and illustrated with 4,300 notes. The iaformatioa whicA be 
has collected is so extremely interesting that we have drawn 
largely from it, and here we present it to our readers, equally 
for its own sake and as an example of what' we desire to knotr 
concerning the territory and population of tho empire in India. 

The act which was carried into effect in the year 1801, for 
taking an account of the population of Great Britain, and of the 
increase or diminution thereof,‘~>having now been repeated in 
the years 1811, 1621, and 1801, a comparison of the results of 
these national investigations seems to be required, not only as 
the population abstracts, now four in number, may hereafter be 
referred to in *connection with each other, but, because large 
volumes, consisting chiefly of names and figures, cannot be 
readily and effectually consulted without such previous cxpla« 
nation, as may serve to shew the method and order pursued 
in digesting and'conuccting the subject-matter of the enumera- 
tion abstract, and of the parish register abstract ; and in so 
doing, on the present occasion, many of the observations pre- 
fixed to the volume of 1621, will be repeated, with such ad- 
ditions as have become necessary from another repetition of the 
population act, which not only affords a further comparison of 
results, but has produced an additional mass of information, 
by entering into details never before subjected to national 
enquiry, • 

In the year of our Lord, 800, King Egbert assumed sovereign 
quthority, and then the name of England was established. The 
Saxon kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, formed 
part of the Heptarchy.. *The kingdom of Wessex, contained 
Hampshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, before the 
accession of Alfred in 871 ; about this hme, mention is made of 
Devqa and Cornwall ; and soon after, of Gloucestershire ; most 
of tho other counties are named in hfttory previously to the 
Norman conquest. In 1086, the Conqueror completed bis 
Domesday Book, which shows the limits of each county. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon attempted to transfer to Berks 
that part of the parish of Wokingham, which is part of Witt- 
sfaire, although surrounded by Berks; bnt the bill wtw*flfr~ 
jected ; and in 1826, a similar attempt failed in like manner : 
in fact, the limits of counties have bt-oii maintained wilb so 
much jealousy, that from ibe conquest until the present day, 
they have certainly remained unaltered. This permanence of 
accustomod limits is very desirable. 
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<TIm AutIImv divuioa of Iho fontbMB pMit 'of Ba^'luHl itflo 
Huninds n alto aaqa e tt km t My of Suum or!ghi»aiid prabaUy 
io . Uaitatioa of tiadhtr dittrictt wbkih aiitted ia 'tiio parent 
oeoalty of tbe Sasotti; bat, in wbat aManer tba ombo orat bare 
«9>ptiad it not eartatok laSaxoaaamotationaabaBdrednKBSt 
180; t fa eia to io , at .least 180 Aeecmen, booteholden, antwer- 
abla for each othet, may be tn^^ted orifiaally to have been 
found in each baiulted ; for that tbe hnndredt were originally 
etgtdated by tbe fteo popolatien, it evident {torn the great 
aomtaer of hundiedt in tto eoimties flnt peopled by the Saxont; 
that, when Donetday Book wat eompiled, Kent and Suttex, 
each, contaioed awce than 00 bnodredt, at they do at preseat ; 
and in Wettex, the eenntietantab«d(Tided into almost at many 
headredt, whilst their regnlarity ef eize and tbe tMttered oonfu- 
aton of tbe component parts of tereral of these ancient hundreds, 
nHwt have been the retalt of nanrpation or of improvident 
grants, very ineoDsUtent with the good purpose for which 
boodreds were established. On the other hand, the Bast 
Anglian oonnties of Norfolk and Suffolk naiotaiued a re- 
golarity of division still appUcabie, in many instmioet, to the 
admioistretion {of* jnstiee. In the Midland eonnties, tbe ban- 
dreds ioerease in sixe, but ate not deficient in regularify. Lan- 
oashire is divided into but t» hundreds, and Cheshire into but 
•even. Upon tbe whole, this eab«divisioo of tbe counties into 
hundieds is so irregnlar, tiiet, whilst seme of the southern 
hundreds do not exceed two square miles in area, and one 
tbeusand persons in popnlatieo, the handredsofLancmhireave* 
cage 800 square miles in area, and tbe hundred of Salford has p 
pepalatiou of 480,000 persons. This striking irregularity was 
felt as an iaooavenience. In fSSI, IfoiHy the Eighth assented 
io an act to remedy tbe irregular size of the hundreds, by or- 
daining divisioos, limits, or circuits, in most of the counties, 
formed by a junction of small hundreds, or a partition oU large 
bandreds, as conveniedbe required in each partieuiar ewe. To 
niter tbe names or limits of tbe ancient hundreds is quite onne- 
eessary, w temporary divilions for present oouveoience can 
always be formed areund each place where pettjr sessions, &c.. 
wibbeld; and, iit like manner, for the bastness of tbe Lientenanr^ 
'*sbf^nbh county, snb-di visions nre formed fmm tbe aneieut bun- 
drede. subject to sneh alteralions wcifcuaBstsoees may require. 
'The lathes of Kent are Saxon divisions, whiob seem to have 
'been civil Jnrisdictions, perhaps eonnerded with tbe Cinque 
ports, and for the defence of tbe coast against invasion. The 
Rapes of Sussex were niititary governments, iu which the Con- 
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WMfOC JlilioiMd bi« , pfto^pal m|iMqi* in «fder .t« iMiiif ,a 
tMdjr.pMMg* t* and fAm th* eoaat, usd fan aosnawtiiAi^ 
witb Nofnaady. flie fsn aorthern eo«otia»ii««reso4i«blto!4P 
pt«dat«y tBMviipim tnm Scotland, that tbn fntfONA Oceanian 
fat nilitatjr «rm 3 r> pcodmniaated orer the peaeotal pwiHMO 9 t 
ttttl jariidictioo, ai^ caiued iboia coaatieato baaob*dividiad 
into WapontakoB Md 'Waida, wotda evidently of waol^ 
tmgin. . . 

The parodiial diviiion of England may . be demned.Eealaalia*^ 
tieal ; daring tba ninth and tenth centariee, it became aettiad 
that tithe wu genenlly due to the Cbarcb ; then, of eoaisa, 
every Lord of an independent- manor, appointed a cleigynian 
of his own; for, in default of hia doing ao^ the. tithea of hit,Biaopf 
would have Seoome due to the nearest mother ohufch ; beiiice, 
in the modern sense of the word pariah, each country parish 
seems originally to have been of the same extent and limita,n8 
the Kveral manors then were. In the reign of . Edward tbo 
First, from 1388 until 1202, the Taxatio Eeelesiastica was cpm- 
piled ; from it, the parochial division of the country appears 
then to have been nearly the same as it now is ; in the towns, 
indeed, there is considerable variation, personal tithes having 
been much more productive before the reformation of roiigiou 
than afterwards, and, consequently, a greater number ni cler- 
gymen were maintained in populous places; formerly, the 
number of parishes in towns was suifored to increase in propor- 
tion to the population. J*ersonal tithes and dues must . dways 
have been in a great degree tmluntary, and the proflti accruiitg 
,from a parish were not confined to aoy one religions oon- 
munity, bouse, or person ; under such circumstances, it it opt 
likely that town-parishos were strictly limited, either in number 
or extent; but tithe conflicting rights of the owners, and the 
perambulations ordained by the canota-law, most have esta- 
blished the boundaries of the country-parishes much earlier. , In 
later times, the boundaries of every pftrish has bean gttdhf^y 
settled with precision, and indeed, rendered immutable by npy 
aotbority, short of a special legislative enactment. This qx- 
aetness baa been produced the laws for the nudntenaocefnd 
relief of the poor, whose claims in a parish being regulatod by 
their legal aettlement in it, and the assessmunt. .wbieil<>>^jM 
place in oonaeqaeace, being levied. according fo the .properly pf 
the other inhabitants, a double motive for aseertsiaiog 
boundary of a parish continually subsisti^ and, CT«r riocc. tbe 
poor laws became burthensome, the boundary of a parish has 
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fire<^eotly beeo a lobject of litigation. In the northern coontiea 
80or 408quare miles is noQDusualareifofaparish; and generally 
■pealciog, in the north, parishes average 7 or 8 times the area of 
those in the southern counties. In the 43rd of Elizabeth a law 
was passed for the relief of the poor. The dne administration 
of the poor laws most always be founded upon a personal 
knowledge of the situation and character of evefy one appljring 
for relief, and, therefore, it is a subject to which no general rule 
can be applied with propriety ; hence, as soon as the operation 
of the poor laws began to become burthensome, it was appa- 
rent that in the northern counties the parishes were much too 
large for a due administration of the poor laws ; soon after the 
restoration, a law was passed permitting townshijss and villages, 
although not entire parishes, severally and distinct, to maintain 
their own poor ; under this law, in the north, the townships 
have become as distinctly limited in practice as if they were 
separate parishes. It is not easy to determine what strictly 
constitutes a parish. It has been asserted, that, a parochial 
chapel is that which had the privileges of administering the 
sacraments, (espectally that of baptism) and the office of burial: 

for the liberties of baptism and sepulture are the true distinct 
parochial rights ; and if any new oratory had acquired and en- 
joyed this immunity, then it differed not from a parish church ; 
and until the year 1300, in all trials of the rights of particular 
ehurebes, if it could be proved that any chapels had a custom 
for free baptism and burial, such a phcc was adjudged to be a 
parochial church but, however true this may have been, 
until the date of the Taxatio Ecclesiastica. yet, in the present 
sense of the word parish, it is evidently fallacious, inasmuch as 
almost every chapel of ease would thereby constitute a separate 
parish. Chapels depend upon their mother churches in various 
degrees ; where the curate is appeinleu and removable by the 
incumbent of the mother church, and more certainly swherc 
church-rates still continue to be paid towards tbe repair of 
such church, tbe chapelry is notiparochial. Oo the other hand, 
in a perpetual curacy although tlm curate may be appointed by 
the inenmbent of the ftiother church, yet he has a permanent 
t^nre, and, therefore, the curacy may be considered as a 
pSHih. Tbe act of 1818, for building additional churches in 
popnlons parishes, has created another class of doubtful parishes ; 
by which, ecclesiastically speaking, the total number of parishes 
ku been materially increased. For m^ general purpose, the 
maiber of parishes and parochial chapelries may safely be 
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takeo at lOjOO io EofUnd and Walei, and 84B pariilua i» 
Scotland ; 11,048 in all. 

Besides parisbes.and' tkeir tUhings, or townabipe, tbere am 
many extra«paroehial places ; they are found usually to bafO 
been the site of palaces, abbeys, castles, &c,.tbe owners oC 
which were unwilling to permit any interference with their au* 
thority, within their own property ; and in rude times, tiw 
existence of such exemptions, obtained from the crown 
favour or purchase, is not surprising. At present, the ease is 
widely different, and there seems to be no good reason, for pev^ 
mitting extra*parocbial places still to avoid sharing the buithena 
borne by the rest of the community ; in the language of the 
ancient iaws^of England, such places were not "geldablenor 
sbireground " non sub diatrietioM curia VieeeomiUa ; hence, 
they were neither taxable, nor within the ordinary pale of civil 
jurisdiction; still, the inhabitants are virtually exempt from 
many civil duties and offices, in which other persons serve for 
the benefit of the community at largo. In those places there is 
no overseer, therefore no popr’s-rate; no constable, therefore no 
ballot for the militia; no surveyor, therefore no highway-rate ; 
besides all this, the inhabitants have a chance of escaping from 
direct taxation of every kind. The number of such places is 
not inconsiderable, though difficult to be discovered ; above 
200 are known ; the subject is the more worthy of attention, 
inasmuch, as the acquisition of new lands, whether by the re- 
claiming of forests, by the drainage of fens, or by embankment 
from the sea, furnishes frequent occasion for endeavouring even 
now, to establish extra-parochial immunities. The subject of 
complaint being an utveasooable exemption from the laws, the 
remedy might be applied to that defect only. 

Liberties are districts of larger extent, which interrupt the 
g|j|)eral course of law, as affecting hundreds; this irregulsitity 
prevails chiefly in Donetsbirc, where some of the graUts are 
dated even as late as in the reign of Elizabeth. The proper 
remedy for these improvident grants, is to abolish them when- 
ever they elude or obstruct the coui;^e of the law and of justice. 
England and Wales are divided into two Archhishoprickl* 
and 24 Bisbopricks; which contain 10,633 bene^^.. .and 
1 1.825 churches and ebap-^is. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the area of each parish in 
England, those county maps which profess to mark the limits of 
each parish, were tbdnlously corrected, wherefer error or de- 
fect was disroveraVdc : not leu than 3000 letten of local 
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oequiry (enelosiog «x|dAnatory tn^iogs) having been dia* 
patched for that purpose. A.rter eorrection, thus obtained, the 
ania of each parish was computed by means of glass plsAes 
niariced in sqoares of 40 acres; and although reliance for any 
accurate purpose would be misplaced, on the resalt thus ob- 
tained, it may be deemed usually correct within one-tenth part, 
seldom erroneous beyond one-flfth part : the result which has 
been cannot be deem^ useless, if it shall only serve to recom- 
mrnid more exact enquiry, in proportion as topographical know- 
ledge shall bo applied to rural statistics, especially as to 
the ngriciilliiral, pastoral, woodland, or other descriptions of 
territory. 

Jn England and Wales petty sessions or divisional meetings 
are annually held at 600 pIoces,and the number of acting county 
magistrates is 5321; but no doubt, many of these act under' 
more than one commission of the peace, which must make the 
number of magistrates much less. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN W. ADAMS, K. C. B. 

The character of every oIBcer is public property. No ofiBcer 
more merits a publication of his services than Sir J. Adams. It 
is due to him as well as to tho army at largo, and even to the 
state, to publish the acts of one who Jias so repeatedly received 
the thanks of government— those of parliament, and been no- 
ticed even by his Sovereign. The mo'diGcd orders regarding 
the honours of the Bath, precluding any officer under the rank 
of a Major General being made a Knight Commander, Sir John 
had nearly retired from public life, befoi^e he had obtained that 
distinction; though his services in 1817, 'when a Lieat,-Col, 
entitled him to such an honourable reward. 

Major General Sir J. W. Adams entered the service in the 
year 1180. In 1184, he was present u the battle with The 
Rohillahs, fought by Sir Robert Abercrombie, and held the 
rank of Lieutenant. Brevut-Captain 1186. In 1791 be went 
to Hyderabad with the oidjOtb regiment as Captain. In 1798 
was present at the battle of Mallievellie, fought by General 
) (InlirJir***) Harris, with Tippoo Sultan. In the same year 
was present at the night attack of the Tope, at Seringapatam. 
under Colonel Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington.) On the 
4th May 1708,^ he commanded a Grenadier Company at the 
atorm and capture ol Serlngnpatam. In the same year he ac-- 
comptoio*! 4 detachment of Bengal and Madras troops nnder 
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Coloael Stev«nsoiij of tlio Modtu anay, againit Doondi»li> 
wbah ; and was preseat at the takiog of several forts durimg 
the (^aerations wbiob oBsoed. In 1800, he retomed firom the 
coast to Cawnpoor, where he eommandedi the Ist battalion 
10th Native lofantry, (promoted to M^jor Slst September, 
1804.) In 1809, be commanded his regiment in the Force 
under Major>Genl. St. Leger, which marched to the banks of 
the Sntlege, to dispossess Runjeet Singh of his conquests on the 
left, and confine him within his present limits on the right 
bank. Those on the left bank were restored to the chiefs to 
whom they belonged ; and are now styled " the protected Sikh 
States. " In 1809>10, Lieut.-C!oloneI Adams commanded a de- 
tachment of S battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, &e., for the 
invasion of the Bhuttee country ; and effectually succeeded in 
the object of his service. In 1813, the Lieut-Colonel was se- 
lected by General Sir G. Nugent, Commander-in-Cbief, to 
succeed Colonel (the late Sir G.^Martindell,) in the command 
of the Field-Force in Rewah. Opened the campaign by the 
siege and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Entarrie, and 
received the thanks of the Governor General. The cap- 
ture of this Fort was followed by the fall of several others in 
that country. He was associated with the late Mr. Wancape in 
arranging the treaty with the Rewah state. Selected in 1814, 
by the Marquis of Hastings to accompany bis Lordship on his 
tour through the Upper P^vinces ; and received his Lordship’s 
unqualified thanks. In 1819, the Lieut.-Colonel was made a 
companion of the Bath. In the same year, selected by his 
Lordship to succeed Colonel (now Major-General Sir Jasper ) 
Nichols, in the command, of a large force in the province of Ku- 
roaoon, during the Nipaol war. In 1816, was selected by bis 
Lordship to command the Nagpoor subsidiary Force. In 1817, 
he w^ appointed to the command of the 5th division of the 
army of the Dekhan, in the Mahrattah war of 1817-18, by the 
Marquis of Hastings, wBo desired Lieut.-General Sir T. Hislop 
to keep the Liettt.-Colonel in command ; though there were 
senior officers not holding such commands. The object of the 
war was to anticipate the Pindarees sud to have amounted tb 
40,000 men. The Mahrattah war rose out of the circomstitMrjW! 
of the connection of Scindiab, Holkar, &c.. with, and support 
given by them to, those freebooters. 5’ ho Lieut.-Colonel 
struck tiie first decisive blow. By well I'lunned and executed 
movements, be fell in Irith 2 out of the 4tb Dumbs, com- 
manded by Wussul Mahommed, and NaSndar Khan (in the 
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mbsebee of Karreom Kbon) killed 1,000, and dicpened the re- 
nainder. Namdar Khao surrendered himself, and lrf>rd Has- 
tings, well knowing the Colonel’s knowledge of native 
eustoms, feelings, and prejudices, assigned to him the difficult 
and delicate task of reducing, and afterwards of reconciling a 
large body of freebooters to a state of social order, by settling 
their chiefs and followers as peaceful inhabitants ia the very 
country in which they had lived as a lawless banditti. 

In 1818, the Lieat.>Colonel being on bis march to Nagpore 
to rescue the ex-Rajah, Appa Sahib, the ex-Peshwah being in 
Alii march on that place, pursued the latter with a part of bis 
division; made a gallant charge at the head of a small part of 
it; which ended in the dispersion of the whole fofte commanded 
by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sonee. on the 17th April. 

1818, being left with only 5,000 men, the Peshwah was com- 
pelled to enter into terms with Brigadier-General (late Sir J.) 
Malcolm. In 1818 the Lieutenant besieged tlie strong fortified 
city of Chandab, and took it by storm on the 20th May, 1818, 
after nine days operations. Lord Hastings in a private 
tetter observed. **That your campaign has closed so bril- 
liantly by the capture of Chandah is a matter of true gratification 
to me. You had merited every triumph by the activity and 
judgment of your exertions throughout the campaign, and this 
last event occurred fitly to eluim the tribute of applause 
for you." The G. O. ofGoveromept 10th June, 1818, stated 
that " the skill with which Lieutenant Colonel Adams 
made a scanty supply of heavy orduance suffice for the 
capture of a strong fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly 
crowns the conduct that had distinguished him during ante- 
cedent operations." In 1819 he planned and successfully 
executed the |in.vasion of the extensive range of the Ma- 
hadco hills in 3 columns. The Lieutenant-Colonel commanded 
the right column, suc^'eeded in driving the enemy froth their 
etrong-holds ; freeing the country frolh the terror of their in- 
roads ; and in complt :ely settling the grand territory, Aug. lO, 

1819, promoted, by brevet, to the rank of Colonel in the army. 
February 20, 182 1 . became a Regtl-Colonel. In 1824, CoL 
IRRi'ms, received a Brigadier General’s commission, and was 
ordered down to Dacca during the Burmese war ; subsequent 
events rendered his services unnecessary. In 1825 the Briga- 
dier General was compuiled, by sickness, to proceed to Almorah 
for the benefit of his health. At the £nd of 1825, it being de- 
termined to lay siege to the Fort of Bhurtpoor, the Brigadier 
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Oenetal vras offered the, eoeninand of a brigade in the ai*mj 
destined to attack that place. Though ob medical certificate 
be immediately accepted the offer, Joined the army, and waa 
appointed to the comiband of the 3d brigade. On the 18th of 
January, 1836, at the storrh of Bhurtpoor, be was appointed to 
the honorable and important command of the reserve ; Mritfa 
which be entered the fort and took possession of the citadel. 
Lord Combermere, in a O. O. 81st January, 1826, thus expresses 
himself— •*' The Commander-in-chief embraces the present o{^> 
portnnity of acknowledging his high sense of the zeal and 
public spirit evinced by the Brigadier General in joiningthe-army 
assembling for service against Bhurtpoor, although at the time 
on sick certificate, and for the valuable services rendered by him 
in the command of a brigade during the whole of the operationa..'’ 
There is one circumstance in the character of Sir John Adams 
which I cannot withhold, 1 mean the veneration with which he 
is held by the Native soldiery. When about to lead the reserve 
into the fort, he was immediately recognised by the old soldiers 
and greeted by all, with the flattering appellation of " Baba 
Adams,” with the respect and reverence due to a father. And 
here we may learn a lesson. 'I'he officer who is attentive to 
the wants of the native soldier will meet with the sure return 
of gratitude from hinv; the Native eoldieh is susceptible of that 
feeling, if no other class of native be. That the native soldier 
of the present day is not eqhal to the sepoy of former times, 1 
grant ; but that is the fault of a bad system of enlistment ; we 
are less attentive to his wants, and be feels the neglect, wero 
he to receive an additional rupee for 10 years service— rupe s 
for 1& years, &c. we should stimulate the good men to enlist. 
1 hope the new ChartorVill sweep away the cobwebs of the 
old system. I despair not to see a regeneration of the Bengal 
Army. On the breaking up of the Army from before Bhurtpore, 
he tpas appointed, with the rank of Brigadier General to the 
command of the Agra and Muttra frontihr ; and was appointed 
to the command of the Sirhind division, the most important 
post in the army, on the 3d May, 1828. On the 22d July 1830, 
he was promoted by the general brevtst to the rank of Major 
General, and subsequently made a Knight Commander of ^lie 
Bath. The decoration he never wore: because he ne<%r ‘'re- 
ceived it. The General completed his 70th year on the ITtii 
February 1834, The benevolence of his private character is 
well known to a greakmany. 1 trust that, after a service of H'i 
years, with a high military reputation, with good service ren- 
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dered to the ideto» end .ntiriog from. public life with high 
ciedit, he may for many years in private life e^oy the " otium 
enm dignUate," nnying with him, as he does, the esteem and 
itegard of all who know him, and the respect of ,a11 who are 
not personally acquainted with him. And I hope in bis 
latter days be may be as happy as be has been daring so long 
a period of service ; daring which he never had leave of ab- 
sence, on bis private affairs rill the present time. This is the 
only tribate a private individual can pay him,” bat, it it hoped, 
that the editors of all the papers will pablish this statement, 
that it may become generally known. Sir John is the last 
Mqjor General ever likely, perhaps, to be employed on the 
Staff of this Army ; and since by the death of Sir D. Och- 
terlony we have lost a Grand Cross ; who than'^Sir John more 
worthy to take the vacant ribbon i W. H. .. 

DetU QauU*‘ 

SERENADE FOR THE EAST. 

Beauty, wake ! the breeze is sighing 
O’er the weeping flowers to thee ; 

The moon is up— the moments flying— 

Oh, listen to my minstrelsy ! 

Peri, wake I the stars of heaven 

Are scattered o’er yon rich dark blue. 

The fleecy clouds pass qnickly riven. 

Like thoughts of passion’s brightest hue. 

Loved one, wake ! my bark’s sail trembles 
Soon as this fevered night is o'er— 

Tell me that thine heart resembles 
All thy glance has told belbre ! 

Come, the perfumed gales are sweeping 
Music from thy golden harp. 

Wake, Houri^, wake! the diy is sleeping. 

Haste, and calm my thrilling heart. 

Beauty, wake ! this erael silence 
May not loiig be thus endured. 

Oh ! this soal-boand, fond reliance— 

Perish— hopes thou once allured! 

Then, Peri < sleep ! To yon lone isle 
Where summer flowers never bloom 
1 hasten— there in sorrow’s w^le. 

To hush my thought in darkening gloom 
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' INSOLVENT COUET. i 
ISn. 

Bijore Sit' J» 

tkfi matter qfCcMn ^ C^.— Mr- Tur- 
ton said that a petition had been filed 
in this case^ the object of vrbich he 
could not oonceiTOt and the reasoninff of 
which be could not understand. It bad 
been filed by a party as the agent for 
another, one Captain IVilliam Gre- 
gory, and it was supported by an af- 
fidavit from the agent stating that ho 
believed it to be true. No party ap- 
peared to support it, and he should as 
a preliminary osk for costs. He ap- 
prehended the proeceding was wholly 
irregular, for if any opposition were 
intended against the discliargc of these 
gentlemen, it should have been made 
at n proper time. This was no oppo- 
sition to the discharge of the parties, 
but a petition filed against them, which 
would place them In n most disadvan- 
tageous situation, for it would be put 
on the record of the court, and might 
affect their characters, without their 
having an opportunity to meet it. Sit 
J. Crani, — How does it come before 
me? Mr, Ticr/on.— It is filed, Sir 
J, Grant, —1 don't know any thing 
about it. I tlon’t think you need 
trouble yourself about it if noliody 
conics forward to support it. ^ Is there 
any one here to support it ? Mr, Pres^ 
i/rorr.— 1 am. I am his constituted 
attorney. Sir J, Grant, you an 
•attofijey of this court ? Mr. Presgravc, 
— No. Sir J. Grant observed that if 
Mr. Presgrave had taken thp trouble to 
look into the act, which every body 
ought to do before undertakinglo trans- 
act huMiicss in that court, he would 
iiave found that creditors could only be 
licaifiPpcrsonally, or by counsel, and 
referred him to the 8-lth section. 11c 
was obliged thereforo to decline hear- 
ing him, »s he did not come within the 
words of iheact. Desides this the officer 
had very properly called his attention 
to anotlier clause, which directed that 
no person shall be permitted to opjioso 
unless he gives three days* notice tpon 
Under these ciYcumstat.ces 
he could not lawfully be heard, and the 
petition could not therefore be noticed. 
Mr. Turton applied for his costs, but 
Sir J. Grant said, that h|p objection 
to decree costs were that by so doing 
ho should be clving a sanction to the 
notion that this was a petition before 
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the court, to which he could notagfeei 
but ifhe wm asked to order that It bo 
taken off the rolls of theooutly he had 
no objection to comply* Mr. Turton 
made the request, and the order wu 
given. • 

Tho further consideration of the ad* 
plication for the release of the Insol* 
vents from ah future lialdlity, under 
the 63rd section of the act, postponed 
from tho fil'd Instant was then resumed 
Mr. Turton argned strongly and at 
very great length, in favor of the ap- 
plication; but it is suiBcient to give 
the learned Judge's decision, together 
with his reasons for coming to that de- 
cision, which, 08 it is one of very great 
Importance, and likely to bo brought 
before another tribunal,'we shall ondea* 
vouf to do in full. Sir J. Grant asked 
Mr. Turtou if he bad seen tho minutee 
of tho decree which ho had intended to 
make after the former argument, and 
the engrossing of which he bad directed 
to be suspended in conscqucnco of an 
application by the parties to have tho 
case re-argued. Mr, Furton said he bad. 
Sir J. Grant said, if there wore anything 
In the wording of the minutes upon 
vvhlch counsel could offer any sugges- 
tion that might make it more fully 
ansM’er the object he had in view ho 
should be happy to receive it. Tho 
question," he proceeded, arose upon 
tiio application of the Insolvents for 
their fliml discharge from all liability’ 
whatsoever for or in respect of tho 
debts established in lids Court** the 
clause in the Insolvent het, under 
which the application was made, is in 
the following words. Sir J. Grant 
here rend the section on which the 
application was founded, and then 
pn ceeded as follows : — My Intention 
in flrowing up the minute, was, that it 
» liouyi appear that all the requisites of 
the act had been complied with except 
so far as the exercise of the power 
given the court was limited at this pre- 
cise lime by the construction put upon 
the uubseqaent words of the clausor^' 
and to express the nature of tkii limi- 
tation in order that so far as concerned 
matters of fact, they migift appear to 
have been determined by this court to 
have been satisfactorily establiithed, so 
as to give all the jurisdiction and power 
which ihc legal construction of the 
act wai ranted, leaving the qiieslloii of 
law upon which my decision was found- 
ed to stand clear by it.->elf for further 
examination in the Court of Appeal, if 
No. 41), December 3 M 
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desired. A great part of the argument 
of the learned oouneel ^ith refercn<|e 
to the incoDtenience arising from tlie 
construction, not only of this but of 
other parts of the act also might Ue ad- 
dresseid with more adtantage to the 
legislature in ordec to point out to 
tliein how ifar they may hate fallen 
short of what was required for this 
country— the peculiar circumstances of 
which they seem not to have Imcn 
aware of; this is apparent by their 
hating Introduced, not tho provisions 
<»ftho bankrupt law, but the principles 
of the insolvent net of England, with 
some attempts by the insertion c»f a few 
additional provisions to extend the be- 
nefits conferred by the insolvent act, so 
that they might embrace some cases of 
mercantile bankruptcy. That the legisla- 
ture contemplated the enormous failures 
tluit have occurred here,— to which not 
only London, but liondon and Amster- 
dam united afford nothing in thoir histo- 
ry at all similar — the amount of tho 
transactions of the houses of agency— 
the prodigious extent of credit afford* 
ed, — the frequent tiiuking of large loans 
to persons who liad no means of 're- 
paying them but by small annual in- 
fiialments taken from certain fixed al- 
lowances. dependent upon their lives, 
— 1 cannot conceive ; and that tliese 
circumstances, peculiar to the country, 
rendered it neccisory to give tho pri- 
vato merchants and bankers of India 
the full benefit of the English code of 
laws In bankruptcy, i am certain they 
were entirely unaware; and it is not 
unnatural that they should have been 
so. Now, it is for me to consider, not 
what might have been the best suited 
to tho circumstances of this country, 
but what tho intention of the Icgisia- 
turo was in tho forming of tiiis act, if I 
can find it out, because, without all 
doubt, in all acts of parliament, what is 
Id be done Is to discover the intention 
of the legislature ; for an act of parlia- 
ment is to be interpreted like a* will, 
according to the intention of the poi- 
sons who framed it ; and that is to be 
gathered, first, from the words used in 
Hie passage in question, and theuJ/om 
taking into view the jireanible, ana the 
whole purport and object of the act, so 
as if possihsl'' to render it eflicient for he 
purposes for which it was passed.* There 
are differences in tho mode of coustru- 
ing an act of parliament which it is 
necessary to consider In reference to 
those purposes ; some are to be con- 
strued very strictly as being penal laws, 
aihers with a larger interpretation of 
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the words, as being lemedial laws ; 
but you cut never by interpretation 
frame a Cisw net : you can only inter- 
pret the words used sp as to carry into 
effect the object of the legislature, ao 
far as the words used may reasonably 
bear such meaning as may be sufficient 
for that purpose* Now, here it is 
agreed that every thing d^ends on the 
construction of these words, Further 
proceedings in the matter of the pe- 
tition before tho court,'* If this means 
the matter of tho petition of the insol- 
vent for the benefit of the act, or the 
matter of the petition of his creiiitors 
for an adjudication of insol vcncy*** 
then it means the matters whicli are 
brought under consideration of the 
court by that petition, which is the 
foundation of the jurisdiction of the 
insolvent court in tiie anairs of tliat in- 
solvent; and then nil proceedings iu 
this court in the matters of that insol- 
lenry are at an end. Then, if this be 
the moaning, the passing of tbu order 
applied for will luive the effect, unci the 
legislature n ust iiavo inlc nrlcd it to 
have the effect, of stopping all further 
proceedings in this cocil in the matter 
of this insolvency, and the oider of the 
court is not nrercly an order that tho 
Insol vents slmll he for ever discharged 
from all liability, but also an order 
that no fnither piocecdiiigs reinlive to 
the insolvency shalt he \vm\ in this 
court. Upon this constructic u, iliere- 
forc,4‘if this l e llie meaning of the 
words “ Prcjcc'edirgs in llie niallCT of 
the petition befoie the court*’— it must 
cither be held that tlie cc uit Inis, 1 will 
not say a discretion ronfided to it, hut 
a duly imposed upon it of determining* 
as well wheli er the matters of the iii- 
aolvf'iicy tHte in sueh a stale as tlnit all 
proceedings in these mailers may be 
tcrifiinalecJ— as whether the conditions 
of di.scliargc r.c fulfilled, or it must bo 
held that it was the intention of the 
Icgislatu/e that the whole of tluir, pro- 
ceedings should cease upon these con- 
ditions being fulfilled, without refer- 
ence to the state of matteis in depend- 
ence and progiess liefore the court, or 
it must be held that these words may 
be left out by construction, and taken 
pro nonucriptiM, It then comes to/his, 
iftbe words necessarily bear the intcr- 
prelatloD 1 have suggested, that the 
matters of the petition befoie thecohrt’’ 
means the matters in the insolvency’* 
—•‘all the matters that are brouglit 
under the eognizance of the court,*' 
then one of ^ o things must follow, if ef- 
fect Is given to these words-^either that 
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the 6ourt must cxdrdae ittludgment In 
ttolerminittfr ii^hether the mtlteri of the 
insolvent estate are in such a condition 
as to admit of the passlnfi of an order 
that vritl stop ail nnrthor proceedings, 
—or that the legitlatore being aware of 
iho consequences of such an order, ne- 
teltheless imposed upon the court ttie 
necessity of issuing the order attended 
witii such consequences. Now the 
consequehces would be very large. The 
assignees are vested with all the |nro- 
pcrly, and may not have accounted for 
any part of it* In the present case they 
have not. They are trustees, and no 
proceedings can be had against them, 
except in a court of Equity, where 
■every creditor must lie a party. Mr. 
Turton — It w#oid not be necessary. 
Sir, for every creditor to be made a 
^ parly to ti llill in Equity. Sir.f. Grant 
—I am net jircparcd to say, that in n 
ceso of this nature— where creditors 
have scpuralG interests, and where tiie 
decision upon their rights is transferred 
ton Court {of Equity from a court 
where they haveull nfipeared separate- 
ly, each for his own interest, il may not 
be necessary for every credilur to tie, 
or to become n party to tlie suit. It 
will bo time enough to decide to what 
extent this must go whoti the case simil 
arise. Neither can the assignees ob- 
tain directions, nor compel thoir dis- 
charge, but by means of a suit in 
Equity, nor can the different ciftims of 
creditors nor any other matters he 
settled ottKM'wisc. This.* tlierefore, 
would ho acontrivnnee for doing away 
with the whole benefit of the Insolvent 
• Act— for throwing the insolvent loose 
and his cretlitors into a Chancery suit; 
this is .so soiions aresult^that it cannot 
be supposeil to have been the intention 
■of parliament, and it Is not too much for 
me tn say that 1 feel bound to take os- 
pccicil care not to lake a step that may 
iniaAve these consequences without 
being w'ell assured of the grounds on 
which I proceed — tlmt before I decree 
that I am hound to order the discharge 
<if these insolvents and all others from 
liability in terms of the act on the bare 
fulfilmont of one or other of the condi- 
tions Iherein mentioned without fi*ri her 
enquiry whether the proceedings , in tim 
matter of such insolvency can be put 
an end to with safety to the interests of 
the creditors and of the estate — 1 shoui* 
be thoroughly satisfied that tho word- . 

matter of the petltlmi before tlis* 
court** have suiur and what other than 
ilH?ir naluvaland obvious meawing— that 
tijey lulatc to some other matter than 


tho matter of the main pedtimrbtfforo 
tho court-tbe only mattorwhleh eantiot 
be before the court otherwise than by 
petition— or on tiie other hand I ought 
to bo well satisfied that 1 have autno* 
rity by construction to reject these 
words. If 1 am satisfied upon whet 1 
iiavo heard that these words may be 
safely rejected by censtruotioni — or 
that they apply to some otlmr matter, 
and not to tlie main petition, 1 am at 
liberty to consider whether I am not 
bound upon compliance with the con- 
ditions stated in the act to pronounce 
this order setting the insolvents free 
from all liability. The first question 
therefore as 1 have said entirely de- 
pends on the construction of these 
words, ** the matter of tho petition be- 
fore tlic court.** To ascertain this, it 
is first to he inquired whatis their na- 
tural and more obvious meaning, Now 
it is quite clear, according to this tiiey 
must be taken to refer to the petition 
which is the foundation of ilio proceed- 
ings — ^and wliich is Urn only petit tun 
which must uecussaiily and at all times 
bo ‘‘ the petition beroru tho coiivl.** 
Hut a doul>t is suggested— and it is 
said tluit they refer to tiio pelilion 
praying for the dischnrgu. It is to 
1)4* seen tberefori^ wlial is the next iin- 
medialo nntccedi'Ht — supposing the 
worilu were such ))elition,or the suid pe- 
tition— and hereitiiinneiliutely strikes 
tlie olisi^rvatum that tho word in this 
part of the clause is not ap* 

pZ/cof/on— which is tliu word in the first 
]»urt. “Whei'.ever it shall appear 
to the salisfaciiou of any court' for re- 
lief of insolvent debtora upon tho ap~ 
pUvafion of any insolvent'* &c. Now 
this appUvation neinl not ntcessariiy 
be by petition. It may be by petition 
or without poiititm, |>y motion. If 
this were tho inattt;r to which rofer- 
eiice was made in the subsequent part 
of the clause tho words would liuvo 
Imdh in Uic matter of such applica- 
tion.’* It seems to mo impossible to 
limit the largo words, “ no further 
proceedings shall bo liud in the matter 
of|itho petition Imforo the court,” by 
holding them to refer merei^^to an m- 
eidental proceeding, which is denomi- 
nated, not a petition, bua an applica- 
tion— which it is not laid shall 1m made 
by petition. Bui it is of more import- 
ance to examine what is the sense in 
which this word peit/Jon, when stand- 
ing alone, or tbe words, petition ho- 
Jhre the Court, are used where they 
occur in other preceding parts of thb^ 
act. Now I find that tho wortU, 
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matter of petition before the courtf” 
occur In seyei-al different places* In 
section 20-84-59-60, and in all these 
they can only mean such matter as 
arise out of the initiatory petition* 
The words, matter of the petition of 
such insoWenV occur in sections S3 
to 86 with the same meaning.** The 
Words “petition/*— •‘matter of pe- 
tition** — “ proceedings in the petition” 
refer all through the act to the peti- 
tion which Is the foundation of the 
proceedings, and never to any thing 
else. A more particular description 
of this petition, stating the purport 
of it, occurs only three times. Hextion 
11.^82— and 45 -and with these ex- 
oeptjons the word the petition — or the 
petitions of the insolvent, or the pe- 
tition before the court are used with- 
out more, and can refer to nothing but 
the original petition On which tlie pro- 
ceedings are founded. I.astly in tho 
latter part of tho very ciauso in ques- 
tion— Sec. C3 — the very words “ the 
Maid petiHon^" that the petition 
mentioned in that part of the section 
now under consideration as the 
petition beforo the court*’ occur ; 
where they can mean nothing but the 
petition which has originated the pro- 
ceedings. The words refer to credi- 
tors not resident in India, and they are 
creditors who shall not have taken 
part in any of the proceedings under 
the said petition/' that is in any of the 
proceedings in that insot vency. There- 
fore, the whole question depends upon 
whether 1 have authority to reject 
these words, in the construction of this 
clause, or whether I am by a forced 
construction to give thorn an interpre- 
tation which is not aRixod to them in 
any other part of the act. In consider- 
ing|their Mica.iinir,! have said that what 

I mil to^do, if 1 can, is to endeavour to 
discover tiie intention of the legisla- 
ture. To do that I am not entitled to 
add words, tiut I am entitled to^givo 
auch an Intcipretation as they will 
bear, and to njuct vords, where ne- 
cessary, to give cfl’cci to such U ton- 
tion clearly appearing. Holding, 
ifcheroforo, that the nioiining offeiese 
words, ^in the place (in question, is 
such as l^ave described, it only re- 
mains for ineto inquire w hether there 
are any grounds upon wi.ich 1 can hold 

II yself entitled to rtjerl them by con- 
sli action, in order to give eflect to tlie 
Intention of the legislature? Now, 1 
am to gather tlie intentions of the 
legislature from tlic other parts of 
the statute ; to expound it according 


to tiie'reasoa of the act, to reprefi the 
wrong aod advance the remedy. The 
preamble may be taken as a key to the 
intention. The rule and principle of 
Common Law is a guide to that inten- 
tion, and where it concerns liberty the 
act should receive a liberal interpreta- 
tion. Light is also thrown upon the in- 
tention by other statutes in pafir mofe- 
ria. And lastly, in rejecting certain 
words, 1 must see that the offeet of the 
rcjection^oes not produce a greater 
inconvenience than it would remove 
where there is no power to add any 
other provision for its prevention. 
Then what is it that tho legislature in- 
tended here. There is a marked dis- 
tinction between sections 25 and 63. 
Section 25, which dlsc^rges the debt- 
or from imprisonment, is not encum- 
bered with any such proviso as is in- 
troduced here ; and the cause is ob- 
vious. The discharge from imprison- 
ment was intended to take place im- 
mediately, ttic insolvent being still 
kept liable to process till the final 
close of the matter of the petition. By 
beetlon 61, tho adjudication of dis- 
charge from iriiprisoninent is made 
final, except in one case, by special 
and particular provision. But by 62, 
it is specially provided that an insol- 
vent, after his discharge from im- 
rlsooment, may, natwithstanding, ho 
rought up when wanted for further 
exam’nation under pain of further im- 
priBonincnt. There is no such provi- 
sion in tills section which relates to 
tho final discharge from liability, al- 
though it is the very next to the other 
which docs so provide. It dues appear 
to roe that Uiis is indicative of an in- 
tention in, the legislature that tlie last 
and final discharge is not to take 
lace till theniTaiis of the esUto are 
nally woin.vi up. That is one circum- 
stance wh'o'h Weighs with me. Jf the 
clischarg*^ from liability werelntoified 
to take plnce before the close of tho 
proceedings, these provisions would 
he equally necessary as in the case of 
disctiarge from iuiprisoiiment. If it 
ware not intended to take place till 
after tho close of the proceeclings as a 
final act, then no such provision were 
necessary and they were properly 
omitted. Again, in this case, where 
the discliarge is intended lo be imme- 
diate, pending the proceedings, but not 
review able except on appeal, viz. the 
discharge from imprison irieiit, the le- 
gisiatuic lub» taken a distinct course 
by precise enactments. There is no 
declaration that no further proceed- 
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ings ih$\\ be bad In the mnlter of the 
petition ; but that such adjudiMion 
and the order thereon shall be final, 
unless it is obtained by false evidence 
or other fraud. Where the lerlsVature 
intended that the discharge should be 
pending the proceedings they have 
used plain and distinct terms. The 
proceedings in that case are carefully 
directed, and very special directions 
are given to avoid a misconstruction 
of the words “final and conclusive.** 
It proceeds specially to provide 
that, notwithstanding such discharge, 
where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovery or ma- 
nagement of their estates tliev shallfbe 
compellable to attend. Wiln respect 
to the discharge ^Vom liability, the 
enactments are quite dilTeront, for it is 
declared, not that such adjudication 
shAl be final except on appeal, but 
that no further proceedings shall be 
lind ill the matter of tlie petition before 
the court.” There is no exception of 
further proceedings, which may be 
had but one, namely, on appeal ; and 
no provision that further assistance of 
the insolvents may bo required or com- 
pelled. Now it is a known rule of 
construction that whore the legisla- 
ture in one part of an act having a 
certain object in view has used certain 
precise words to express it, and enact- 
ed certain express provisions to ciVect 
it, and it is questioned whether fh 
another part of the saute act it had the 
same object in view, its having used 
dill'crent wonis, whose more obvious 
meaning is different, and having eiiacl- 
cifno such provions, is evidence that 
it bad not such object in view, pro- 
vided the more obvious objcpt*is not 
inconsistent with reason, for otherwise 
it must be presumed it would have 
taken the. same means to express and 
accomplish it, -which it considered ne- 
cessarjafh the first case. Again if wc 
consider the probable intf»ntion of the 
legislature upon the reasem of the thing 
as between the insolvent and his cre- 
ditors, it appears very n^asonablo that 
an insolvent, having mirrcndered all 
that he has, having acted fairly, and 
havlna done his best to repair the in- 
jury his misconduct or misfortune 
has occasioned, should ^ free from 
arrest or imprisonment on acco ;:tt of 
debts ho has done all in hiS pu ^'’r to 
discharge; but it is not rea ?i,:i ible 
that he should not afterwards l.e ob- 
liged to discharge his debts if he ac- 
quires what will enable him to do so. 
Further, if wc judge of the inlenlion of 
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the legislature from the rules and jnriu* 
ciplos of the common la\v«— tt is no part 
of the common law that a man should 
be arrested and deprived ofHlmrty for 
debt : but it is that hia property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him 
from imprisonment, leaving Ills future 
property liable for Ids present debts, 
so far as titcy are unsatisfied by his 
present property, the law restores him 
to tile bencflls of llic common law 
upon one condition, — that he shall 
surrender all his present profiorty for 
equal division among his present cre- 
ditors. No rule for the construction 
of statutes would lead to the ex- 
tending such a law hy construction 
against creditors beyond the plain 
meaning of the words; the statutes 
l>y express words docs go further, and 
So far as it goes, by express words, 
the court is hound to go with it ; but 
where it is not so expressed, Ihero is 
nothing that can entitle a couil to con- 
strue it beyond its r.x])ress words 
ugflinstthe creditors and in favor of 
the debtors. It is well known that Ibo 
Insolvent Acts were introduced in 
England upon the principle of the Cfc- 
hio bonorimy nut on considerations ap- 
plicable to merranlilc bankruptcy. 
The Cissiohonorum involves^ no dis- 
charge from tho obligation of the 
debtor to pay tho balance unpaid of his 
debts at tlie lime of the Cwsio, if lio 
become able liy future acquisitions so 
to do. The foundation of the Insol- 
vent Acts is this, that a debtor shall be 
released from the hardship of iin]>rlson- 
nuMit, but remain liable, if he should 
ever acquire property, for the payment 
of tho balance of his debts, as is most 
just between man and man. The learn- 
ed Judge here read a passage from 
Air. BclVs 'Commentaries on rnercanlilo 
jurisprudence— -and a law of tho Em- 
peror Alexander Severus, explanatory 
of the law of CUnio honornm in the 
law of Scotland and tho Homan law ; 
and then proceeded as follows ;-~lt 
docs not rest here. The English Insol- 
vent act, which was pa.ssed7 Geo. IV. 
two years before this statute, involves 
the same principle,— it gives no^dis- 
charge from future liability, there is 
lirovlsion for the debtor's reldfise from 
custody, bur hy the 67lh section he is 
quired to execute a warrant of attor- 
ney to confess judgment injlhc name of 
the assignee for the whole of his debts 
which shall remain duo and unsatisfied, 
and if at any time It shall appear to 
the Insolvent Court, that he is of 
abilily to pay such debts or any 
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part thereof, or dies leaTlof aiscts, 
oiecution may be taken out in the 
discretion of the court and the sum dis- 
tributed. This act as relates to ordi- 
nary insol veuls, is in \mir materia^ 
urith the 0th Geo. iv. c. 73. the Insol- 
vent Act for India; though ns to 
traders it more resembles the Bank- 
rupt Acts in Its objects, not so inucii, 
however, as might have been wished 
or lexpected in its provisions ; nnd 1 
may further say, that the iogislatm-e 
could not have been aware that liie 
state of private commerce in India was 
such that the act would not answer ihe 
purpose as applied la nicrcanlilciri- 
solvencies ; otherwise they might 
have seen the propriety of introducing 
the Bankrui)tcy Laws into India. The 
clause of tins act, now under conside- 
tiou, it must be remarked, applies to 
all insolvents, whether common or 
mercantile : now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite lo the 
insolvent law of England. Tlie dis- 
charge from future liability to pay his 
debts, if at any time the insolvent is 
able to do so, is a boon conferrod 
upon the insolvent, and a sacrifice ex- 
acted from his creditors by the Indian 
Insolvent act, not founded on any prin- 
ciple of justice between the imrties, 
not on the principle of Ihef/m/w bona* 
rum, on which insolvent acts are 
founded, not agreeable to the provi- 
Visionsofthe English insoivont acts, 
and extended beyond cases within 
tlio policy of the bankrupt laws. 
There is no ground, th(*relbn?, iiri- 
puto to the legislature nn intention of 
placing this ilischarsjfefroin liability on 
a footing in point of lime, or niber 
circumstaiicoM, with the discharge 
from imprisoninenl. 'J’lio conse- 
quence of such roristriiclion requires 
much consldrrntion. Unless this de- 
elaralioM “ that no furl her proceed- 
ings he had” is iiirectory to jlie court 
in regard to the time when the f.nal 
discharge from linliility shall be 
decreed, there is n<» dirrclion in ic- 
gard to the time other tha.i “w'/icn- 
€i»er it shall he made toiapfiear 
thalcthc estate has producetl snflicieiit 
to pay thren-foiirlhs of the delds, or 
that er^itors io the ninoual of mote 
than one-hat r in numhor and value 
shall signify their consent, and if it 
shall appear that liie i^^soivont has 
acted fairly, the court shall he autho- 
rised Ikcrfuiton lo order,” Ac. This 
may he before I lie time required by 
Section Ji3 for creditors in India to ex- 
amine into tliL truth of tlu* i eiiiionand 


schedule, before the beuHiigi enquiry, 
exanHiiatien of imolveiit, fte. re- 
quired by section 14 . Again, when- 
ever a man could pay three-fourths of 
his debts and, so for as could be then 
discovered, had acted honestly, he 
might obtain a discharge fur ever of 
the remainder, before there was time 
thoroughly to investigate his aflTairs, 
and ascertain whether he could not pay 
more or the whole, provided he could 
contrive to secrete any of his properly, 
ll mighi very commonly be before cre- 
ditors' not ill India had time to take part 
iu the pioccediiigs, giving (hem a mani- 
fest and unfair advantage, lo he unaf- 
fcctctl by the discharge, and yet entitled 
to come in under the insolvency, the 
words being who IHiail not have taken 
part before order of ilisrharge,** which 
would he contrary to the meaning, of 
Section 51, enacted for the purpose of 
giving them time to come in, and of 
forcing them to do so on nn equality 
with Indian creditors. As I before said 
this would leave liie court without any 
hold over an Insolvent lo ohiaiii his as- 
sistance when necessary to wind up his 
affairs. There is no provision made in 
this or any subsequent clause for this 
event, which llicrc must have becu if 
the legislature had intended to produce 
it. There is no poivcr in Hie court, by 
the .net so construed, if the cuiidilions 
awi fulfil led by the insolvent, to suspend 
his filial discharge, unless he can he 
clmrgVd with unfair conduct. Accord- 
ing to thN constiuclioii he inusi he in- 
stantly discharged from linbdily; but, 
if this had hccii the iiilcnlion of liie 1.*- 
gisiainrc, they W'ou id have qualified it 
os in olticr so as to keep him 

M'ilhia i!i*c jurisdicliun of the court so 
long its the afliiiis of his estate lequircd. 
In iTjai i ii> the rulcofconslMicliuii np- 
plicnh' to this cUusc upon general 
priiir pies of law, il is cerIniiiaViat tills 
IH not an enaatmeat in favor of the li- 
berty of (he suhjict. It is not to free 
him fioin prison but to free him 
from the obligation (o pay his debts 
w'lieii he Blmll be ahle,-~fui enact, 
inrnl founiled in the policy of the State 
not in the liberty of the siiliject. It de- 
|H‘ives the c.rcdi tors of their uiMlonbled 
right to insist upon payment of their 
debts when the dihlor Bhall be able to 
make if. It gives power to the eoiirt (o 
deprive them of this right ns to onc- 
fuurlh ot^iheir debts if thrive- fourtlis be 
paid. It gives power ton uiajurity to de- 
prive the minority of (his right, ihoiigli 
nevLi- so small apait of their debts have 
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b«cn pakl. U iS) thercfiirei to be Inter- 
]>ineted evenlj between tbe parties «€• 
cordioj^ to its certain meaning. Jbii is 
a itrict internretation, not iudeeo in the 
sense of a strict interpretation applied to 
a penal statute^ but aa oppoara to the 
liberal interpretation given to an act in 
favour of tbe liberty of tbe aiibject j to 
give effect to the words, but not to ea» 
tend them agoinst tbe rigUla of the crc« 
ditors beyond their obviouaaiid ortlinaiy 
meaning, or to construe them contrury 
to it, or to suppress and leave out by 
coiiStruction any that are tieiTSsary to 
controul the meaning of otiirr words in 
regard to the preamble, it recites (lie es- 
tablishment of laws for the leliof of in- 
solvent debtors in Grest Britain and 
Ireland, and the expediency of giving 
rsUef also to iusolj|eut debtors in India. 
It is, therefore, quite elcar| that in fra* 
miiig this act the iegislaliirc bad in view 
tlfe Insolvent Art as it is in Dnglaiid. 
It appears tome, on full consiileiation 
that it was not the iiiteution oftlic legis- 
lature to release and iliseharge a debtor 
fioinall liability until the final winding 
up of the uiTairs i)f tbe ehtulc, 'riieiets 
a great bsrdaliip which may lie produced 
by this enactment in the ease of mercan- 
tile insolvents, if J am right in iny con- 
struction, and one which is fit to be 
brought to the notice of the legislature. 
Wilhoiii doubt it is a great hardship to 
the parties, and a great detriment to the 
public iiilerrKt, the tying up such men 
fioiii that degree of iiseiulmRS wificb 
they might be of to the public and to 
themselves if finally and cumplciely dis- 
charged. That is a qiir stioii which con- 
cerns the public policy of tbe country ; 
iTiit if it requires a remedy, which 1 think 
it docs, the only course is to appeal to 
tbe legislature, whether (u a^ lltrgcr or 
a Sinai ler body having the powers of 
legislation, it is not for me* to say, but 1 
am clear that the remedy ilocs not lie in 
the po^er of (his couil ; nnd, bound as 
1 am consider the w hole clause (o- 
giil'or, and liicconsrq'n iiccs being such 
as I l)u\c dcKTibcd tbcin,il is too much 
forme to rest upon l);e single word, 
tbriciipon,’' as disrhargiug the court 
from the duty of consulcTing the whole 
eifectsof itsnet, and upon the instant (i» 
pronounce on order which has the nc> 
erssary effect of terminating its jurin- 
d id ion and its power when they are 
the most wanted to carry into cflcct the 
purposes foi a hkb it was created. 1 have 
not bestowed upon this case more cart 
thin its pnporlans deserves, <biit I have 
indcavoured (ogive it my best atUution, 


and to express myself in such a manner 
that if I have gone wrong, counsel may 
know the points on wliicli 1 rest my 
opinion, with a view to bring tbe ques- 
tion before another court, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the conduct of 
the insolvents has been fklrand honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well 
entitled to a final release from all lia- 
bility, as soon as it shall appear to the 
court that no further proceedings am 
nei'cssary to be had in the matter of their 
insolvency. Having fully considered 
the question before, and not having been 
able to alter my opinions in consequence 
((f any thing that has been urged by 
counsel in the able argument to which 
1 have listened with great attention, I 
have thought it better to pronounce iny 
dicision ot once, than to delay the matter 
longer, ill order that the utmost time 
uiay be given to prepare the case to go 
berore another tiibunal, should it bo 
ihuiight lucessary to adopt tliat course, 

SUMMARY. 

Ih airtM in CWcu/to.-~We lesm that 
Cnpt. Rigby, of the siigincers, sml six 
of the sapper and miner recruits, who 
have lately arrived in India, have been 
employed by governineut iu making u 
survey of n portion of tbe town clrniiifl. 
The vicinage of theMuchua Jlazar-road, 
hug been aclected a*» being a poitiun of 
the town in which least has been done 
for iinpiovemeul, and which most ur- 
gently icqiiires attention. 

Hint/ vj The report of the 

King of Clide's dissatis&ction with 
the present ininisler, and of his inten- 
tion shortly to reinove him from office, 
gains belief daily iu the best iiifunusd 
ciicles ot Lucknow, but bis Majesty's 
disposition is so cupiicious, that it is 
impogsible to say what will be the event- 
ual npslibl of sii'airs ; one day he refusea 
to gie or to bold any cunimunicntion 
whatever witii the minister, at other 
tunes he lavishes upon him huuours'and 
cuiesset. The people arc most anxious 
for a cboiigeof lulers, that they may be 
freed from the dicadful extoiiion and 
oppression vractised by the (Jbuklcc- 
dars, «nd connived at by the prcaeti^v 
government. The country is nww im. 
poverighed to such a degree tliat it will 
require years of good inana^ient and 
economy to reilors it, Che people are 
diseoiitented, and justly so, with the 
prosent guTcrnn.cni, which, instiod of 
protecting ibeir lives and piopcrty, aids 
and abets the farmer iu his licentious 
cruelly and plunder. In the reports 
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rrlaf iiig to OudC; which are clrculatingr 
aninnp (bo natires if oue Which ftateSy 
that his Majesty has recalled the 
IJakecin IVIendy Alec Khaii for the 
IMirposeof obtaining his asaiataucc to* 
warila the -completion of - the bridge, 
which hue been tp lung in progress, but 
which through the miatuaiiagement and 
curruptiun of the subordinate officers, 
seems never likely to be completed. 

P^xtraofdinaiy jalutnity y* Jf/ra, 

' —From the rclurnf Of mortolity aitioug 
tlie troops in various paits of ludia, it 
nppeni'S that Agra is w>(hout question 
the most healthy station in India. Oue 
proof of this assertion is given in a late 
Agra paper. Two eompnnies of the 
buttaiioi) of artillery have been sta- 
tioned at Agra for some years, and two 
others during the same period at Dum- 
dum. The details arc as foUows 
111 Dec. IH30 Agra ODiiiMdum 3 
12 months 1631 do. 0 do. 15 

]2months tH32 do. 5 do. II 

IS months 1833 do. S do. 10 

3 months 1834 do* 0 do. 3 

Total deaths at Agra 1^ Dumdum 47 

The Coorg Country. docs not 
appear yet to have been decided wliat 
ifc» to be done with the territory of 
Coorg. A corrcBpoudcnt of (lie Uom~ 
bay Courier states ns a rumour that Iho 
cx-raju’s sister will lie rni.sed to the 
throne. It was in fact about her that 
this affair occiirred. She. is now living 
at Jlangalore at the house of a lady of 
rank. She is about 21 years of age, 
pretfy, and very fair; she is quite the 
and appears extremely well in- 
IbrmtMrfor a native lady. She had no 
srruplcf about sitting unveiled in the 
presence of Eiiiopean gentlemen, and 
c:oiivrr.sing wi(h them without corc- 
niony. Her husband looks like a 
clown, but is very shrewd and intel- 
ligent. 

Messrs. Mackintosh and Co.*s 
JSifdfffc.— We learn that as sooi. as all 
- 'the tick els in the lottery scheme aic 
disposed of, the assignees expect to 
' make a dividenti of 10 per cent 

Mill ary Jlmik . — We are glad^to an- 
» litoiiiiee a second dividend by the mill* 
lury Bank, of 2 annas in the rupee, 
payable to^su^ depositors as have not 
ycccived the eight annas dividend. This 
wlU make the payments to them four 
aimas. 

Governor General. — We understand 
that letters have been received from the 
Neclfbelrics, which At ate that the 
Governor (icneral ha.s been prevailed 


on by hif mcdica) advisers to postpone 
his return to^ Calcutta to October next. 
Tbs arrangements connected with the 
new Charter wilt of course remain in 
abeyance till bis Lordship is able to re- 
sume his place in Conned. 

Fever and Small Pox — We learn 
from a correspondent Sliat a dreadful 
bilious fever is at present raging in 
Aracan, by which the valuable lives of 
several European geutlemcn have been 
lost. Amongst those that have been 
carried off are, Lieat. RIackintosli, 
Capt. Browne, Lieut. Duff, Mr. Cullen, 
rice agent, and a child of Captain 
Simonds, Among those that have 
suffered and arc now suffering from 
the fever arc, Captain Dii-kenson,Capt. 
Bimonds, Lieut. Maliiig, Dr. Macintyie, 
Civil Surgeon, and ^laptain ^Williams, 
and some others, together with the 
Clerks and Amias of (his Court. l>r. 
MacIntyre has been so very ill, as to be 
put on board the Gangis, Capt. Aidlie, 
who bar taken him to the CoroiiuiuKd 
Coast, from whence be will pruliahly 
prort'cd to Cnlnillu. In addition to I liis 
fever, the real small pox prevails also to 
a gicat extent now nmong tho nutivcK 
of this coiitilry; snd to crotvii our mis- 
roitiinrs, we were yesterday, tin; 1 (.'Ji 
instant, visited bya'most furious liiir- 
rieaue, suc h us wc’ have never experi- 
enced before in this place* It coni- 
meticed at about tour in the monuiig, 
blieviiiig from tlienorili till about cluvcii 
a. m., wlicii it shifted to the west, and 
from thiat quarter blew most violently, 
canying every thing befuie it, till al> >iit 
live oVlock p. in., when it ceuM.'d. 
During these few hours it lias dila|)?- 
dated the town of Akyub. nuiidred.^ of 
liou.^e«;, together with the b iz.ii aud the 
native sliAps have been dnviii. 

Hud not (b.; gentloiiieii’s boo.,es in the 
station erected on buge strung 
tliiek posts, and fuslened with nails 
and holts, they would iiave beeffdn the 
same situation as thereat. A few ves- 
sels in the harbour likcwi>e drifteii 
away from their niooriiigs, and a Chi'* 
tagoiig sloop and one et the government 
boats were sunk and »<oine of the crew 
lost. 

Opening qf the Indus. — While the 
folks at Boinliay have beiMi talking 
about the prospective beni fits to be 
derived from the opening of the Indus, 
and indulging perlinps the hope, that 
their great gmndsoiis will have the 
courage make the first argonaiitic 
expedition, the more entcrpnsng mer- 
cltanti of the Punjab have com- 
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Menoed tjhft dowMird atvigHloti of 
the Batladge. A letttr fk<oiii Iioodlft' 
nail of tlio Ut of Mtyf Momi «• that 

the Stttledge is now free, end a fioet 
of boats left LocNllaiiaU last month 
with a cargo for Mittonkot/* • place 
situated on the oottfluehoe of the 
Ghurra with the Indus, the lowest con- 
fluence of Streams in the course of tho 
latter. Under the protection of Ron* 
jeet Sing, Mittenfcot is said to be des* 
fined to supersede Shikarpoor, and to 
become a mart of great Importance.-* 
CaleuUa Coaiier. 

Tea Ftenl.— Tho iramber of the 
Journal ef the Jeiatie Sedetjf Just 
published, that for April, in addition 
to other interesting matter, contains a 
useful ptper on the aptitude of the 
lliiualayan ftaUke for the culture of 
the tea plant, by Dr. Falconer, Super- 
dnteiidant of the Botanical Garden at 
Sebarunpoor. Whatever may be the 
result of the appointment of tlio com- 
mittee of Tea culture, the information 
which in tlte progress of iis investiga- 
tions It must collect and record re- 
garding the climate, soil, geological 
formation, Ac. of some of the least 
known tracts of the country cannot 
fall to be vduable* After an exam- 
ination and comparison of the au- 
thorities known to him on the subject. 
Dr. Falconer arrives at the following 
conclusion regarding tlie circumstances 
of climate under which the tea ulant 
is cultivated in China t— ** The cir- 
cumstances of climate, therefore, in 
regard of temperature and moisture, 
under which the tea oiant is cultivated 
^ in Cfiina, may be stated thus,—- that 
the lea is nroduced, over an eitent of 
country where the mean annual heat 
ranges from 73® to 54® A* fahr.; where 
the heat of summer doos not descend 
below 80®, and the cold of winter 
ranges friMii 54® to 26® ; where the differ- 
ence between summer and winter heat 
is mrtlke northern limit 50®, and on the 
southern SO® fahr,; that it is*oaltivated 
in highest perfection where the mean 
annual heat ranges from to 04®. 
That rain fails in all months of the 
year, and that the moisture of the cli- 
mate is on the whole moderate,** The 
tea. plant has been introduced nuti 
failed at Penang, 8t. Helena, Java. 
Rio Janeiro, and In the Carrilicc 
Islands, the failure In the instances in 
which the causes can be judged of, 
being attributable to excessive heat, 
excessive moisture, or- the general 
eqiiibienefs ofiha climate. 

Fori U’iLum Financial DepaH* 


ment. M, 18B4.«-*?fa«M la hm- 
by riven, that Ke. 1 to Ko« In* . 
elusive of the pvomissory note# of the 
Bengal remitcable loan of 1603, will be 
discharged on the;;lOith of August, In . 
the year, 1881, aAer which date no fe* ‘ 
terest will be demtadable theveoti. 

It will be ai the opfleu of the pftK 
prietors of the said notes, as stipiililed 
and provided in the body Ihi^f, tb" 
receive payment o# the same on th4 
said date, either in cash, or by Utls 
of exchange to be drawn upon 
Honorable Court of Directors at the. 
exchange* of two ihiilinga and 
pence for the Caleutta slcea rupee, 
payable twelvemonths after date, but 
with liberty to the said court to post- 
pone payment of the said bills for one, 
two, or three years, paying interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annuin for 
.Uie period of such postponement. 

Fori prui/am. Financial Depart- 
ment^ Map Ofh, 1684.— Notice is nere- 
by given, that the third class of the 
promisiory notes of this government, 
bearing dote the 81 at March, 1688, 
and standing on the general register of 
tho rogisterec) debt of this presidency 
No. toil to 1440 inclusive, amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,50,00,000 will be 
discharged on tho 10th July next, on 
which day imymcnt of interest thereon 
will cense. The conditional transfer 
of notes oftho numbers advertised for 
payment as above, into the 4 per cent, 
loan now open, will be allows on the 
same terms and conditions as hereto- 
fore, in cases where the propiietorff 
not being themselves resident in Ii^a, 
shall have furnished no powers Us 
agents or ottornies in the country to 
receive payroent and grant dischaifa 
on their behalf, but no notice dlari- 
lowing a transfer so made condi- 
tionalN, shall be received after oile 
year shall have expired from the date ‘ 
nxed for the payment of the loan 
transferred. 

fftrbce Steamer. — The Forbes 
Reamer has been obliged to return to 
Calcutta, and all our hopes of a sp^jr 
voyage to England, are for the pre«m 
bUgted. Just as the vessel reauM 
Madras, it was discovered tim 
vas u defect in her bolter; ovorw. 
effort was made to repair ilut Uma 
place, and govornnent afforded flio 
most liberal aid, but It was found thid 
the repairs could not be executed 
Madras, so as to allow the vessel 
proceed on her voyage with eoi^ . 
denoe. She has been earefolly 
vcyed, >ad It is discovered that slfe 
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canoot b« ready for lea under lU 
ireeka. It if therefore proposed not 
to start her till the 15tn July next. 
T|ie malls of the Forbes were left at 
Madras, to be forwarded by the first 
omrtonity. 

3nik Dcffum fiumroe*! propertjf.^ 
within the course of the last month, 
■ays the Meerut Obeemr^ the Begum 
Burnroo has made a dnal disposttlon of 
her property In fovour of Mr. Dyce 
the son ofOol. Dyee. Col. Dyoe, 
who is a relative of Sumroo’s, the 
Beguitt^S husband, who died many 
years ago, was formerly la her confi- 
dence, and had tho entire management 
of her aihilrs, and the conuuand of her 
troops, but some occasion of dispute 
haring arisen, the Begum lefused to 
see him, and he has for some years 
past resided whoiiy at Meerut. These 
disagreements have caused his being 
passed over in favour of his son, who 
oy her will suoeeds to all ^herjpro- 
perty, which yields an income of one 
lakh and eUtty Meutoiuf rupees a year, 
and this on oondltion of his taking the 
name of Sumroo. The legal instru- 
ment by which this property Is thus 
diaposM of. Is drawn uji in Persian, 
bnt It ratifies a previous testament in 
EngUsh. The Begum's territory com* 
prising her Jageers at Sirdhana, and 
elaewhore, devolve, according to 
treaty, on her demise, to the British 
government, with eertain exceptions. 

ilpra C'o//«p 0 .— Some new arrange- 
ments have been proposed it appears 
for the Agra college, which are likely 
to render that institution more emi- 
nently useful. il is intended to mske 
the instruction in oriental literature, 
■irtisidlary to educMion in the learn- 
ing and BciencQ of Europe. Each 
student will be obliged to enrol him- 
self in Ute English defnirtnient, with 
liberty to attend such of the oriental 
classes, as the sapetlntendent may ap- 

K ove of. The English language is to 
i the ground work ; hut no pruyision 
is matte for preserving the Arabic and 
Bungskrit cluMses. This is as It should 
bc» Mahoiiirdans dan well pro- 
tide for the tearhiug of Arabic, and 
Hindoos trail, and do. and will 
m support colleges frr teaching 
IgiillgCkffi : and goveriiiiitsnt without 
mf erf log tkr^ir fii uin lo training up 
ilddeitite in these two languages, will 
tfwayi be able to commainl men of the 
‘ attainmentK in thtc-e tongues, 
wh|ia necessary for the public servire. 
Bl VCttld appear that the Agracohw 
ndttCfohhYfi referred the new rules for 


their college, to the conuiilttae for 
public education in Calcutta. When 
the nevi presidency at Agra is esta- 
blished nowever, it Ss probable that a 
separate educanon Board will be 
farmed for the western provinces, than 
which nothing can be more reasonable. 
The Calcttttn Board, will have still 
enough to do to provide adequately 
for the education of Bengal, Assam, 
Orissa, and the territories conquered 
from the Burmese. 

Bundlekund, — ^The heat this year in 
Bundlekund has been more oppressive 
than during any year since 1800, in 
consequence of which the cholera has 
broken out and is depopulating the 
province. We, in the lower provinces 
consider tho heat all but insupportable 
when the thermometer rises to 98 in 
the shade. Rut in th^heighbourhood 
of Chutteepore in this unfortunate 
province the thermometor has risen to** 
108^ in the morning, and in the course 
of the day in the shade to 1 ISS Nearly 
ail the wells at Banda are dried up. 

A fatat DueL^^We regret to state 
that a fhtal duel occurred at Kumaul 
on the fifth May. Some dispute ufmn 
c mere trifle arose at the mess table, 
between Captain Beattie and Lieut 
Dickson, which led to very strong lan- 
guage. The parties, therefore, met 
the following evening, and at the first 
fire Captain BeatUe foil and died in- 
stantaneously, the ball having passed 
tbroqghhls heart. 

Rqfah Ram Mokun Boy.— We un- 
derstand dhat Lord William Bentinck 
has subscribed IMK) rupees to the frind 
for erecting a testiinogiul to the me- 
mory of Ram Mohun Roy, and has 
further expressed a wish that the 
talked of yoheme for endowing a Pro- 
fessorship in commemoration of that 
eminent individual could be brought 
to bear, in which event his Lordship 
has declared his readiness to assist 
with a larj;e Increase to his proff^nt 
Subscription. 

The Governor General . — Letters 
from the Neelgherries, of the fidiune, 
mention that his Excellency the 
Governor General was in high health 
and spirits, and at that time occupied 
in a short excursion of a few days, 
among the hills. It was expected that 
Mr. Macaulay would repair to Head- 
quarters on reaebing Madras, and that 
tne Legislative Council was certainly 
to assemble there, and the new 
General Goveminent to commence 
its political vsziateitce from that com- 
aandiug pdsiiion. 
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. JWrw Iron 

Jut ftrrlYodfiPOln&iglMid to l»roitilla 
out tbrue Iron boto in p(«oM,:witli 
engines Ibr one of them. The kon 
boats haye their naiefl alrea4y 
to them, and are eatled the Jelinghee 
and Bhageerntee ; the tug. which is 
cone oat is ealled the Jumna; she 
resembles, in eyery' respect, the Lerd 
William Bentineki which was lauflch« 
ed tlie other day. 

Obiervatorp at Liiclrtiow.— >From 
an article in the Cawnporc Examiner^ 
it appears that the King of Lucknow 
has liberally expended a lakh of 
rupees in erecting an Obseryatory, 
and set uide a monthly sum of 
9,800 Rs. for the allowance of an As- 
tronomer and his Deputy. The situa- 
tion of Astronomer to the King of 
lAcknow is at present vacant through 
the death of Captain Herbert. Be* 
yeral candidates, gentlemen of the 
highest scientific attainments, haye 
been mentioned iu the pajiers ; but we 
have not heard that any one has as 
yet been appointed. 

Cetlon . — The price current in the 
Mofussil Dkhbar of the 7th June states 
that 100 boats, equal to 1.00,000 
niaiindsof cotton, have been purchased 
at Mirzapore by merchants for the Cal- 
•ulta market, principally by Haro- 
peans ; in consequence of which the 
price has considerably risen. * 
Siap— The Mofussil Ukh- 
bar under the head of Lahore? men- 
tions that Ruiijcet Slug has been dis- 
cussing the propriety of sending an 
aecredilcd agent to the court of Lon* 
don. The;report of the death of Dost 
Mohammud is contradicted. • 

The Uurmeee A’mpirc— The Hur- 
karu states on the authority of a pri* 
vato letter, that the resident at Ava, 
Major Burney, had been obliged, 
throngjislll health to retire to Ran- 
goon. Daily expecting some change 
in the government, he nad remained 
at the metropolis as long at he was 
able. His Majesty, who when rooted 
by any thing, it furious at a tiger, has 
for some time past been tame at a 
lamb. He hat almoit entirely given 
up all concern about public botinest, 
and the only penOQ, besidet the in- 
iiiatct of the palace, with whom he 
holdt intereourte, is his physician. 
Dr. Hay field, ofthe Madras establish- 
ment, remains in charge of \)ie reel- . 
dency. He speakt the Burmese lan- 
gutge well, and in point of temper and 
discretion is well qualified for hit 
work. 


Go aam ei cm ^ TratOM ai 

changes are ezpeeted to take ftogbl 
the goyernment of Ttuvaqeota, The 
infaabtoti m said to be iiMiimoua 
in their hate against the ptetent Dew« 
am Petition after petition hat heea^ 
forwaided against hfin to the Kkdrti 
govenunent and to the Goreraor-Oe* 
nerai ; and the unqualified curse of a 
whole nation aeems at last likely tq 
check the guilty career cf the lawleta 
misereaiitt It a^ieart to be the ge* 
nerai opinion that Soebhroo mutt go i 
and if he hat not gumption enough to 
resign, go he mutt, and go ho will, 
tome tiqie or other. 

The Bark JlffrriM^p— Great fears aro 
entertained about the Bark Merewrp^ 
which loft Calcutta for New 0ottm 
Wales soyen or eight months ago, and 
hat neither reached her dettinatton, 
nor beenheard of. BIr. Calder, a mem^ 
ber ofthe late firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. was a pattenger on hoard ; and 
hit friends are necettailly anidotti 
about hit tafetyt In addlttoo to Mr* 
Calder, ilie following gunilenieii werw 
passengers on her; Mr, Beyner, Mf, 
G. O. Patti^ Mr. Beadle, Captain 
Cowles. Mr. T. NItbet, and Mr. Am* 
ten. Mr. Pattle of Ckletftta, mtid CoU 
Becber applied to the Admiral to teodT 
a cruiser to the Coco lilandi in seaitll 
of the pastongers and crew of that 
ycBsol. Hearing aflerwatdt that the 
Admiral Sir John Gore had tailed 
from Ceylon to the Mauritius, thepe 
gentlemen addretied a timiler ^»plito 
tion to goyernment asking for ap ordik 
to employ on that miitlon the Bom* 
bay vessel now stationed in the straltk* 
We are happy to learn from the Ce«*. 
rter;that this iwquett had been granted 
and ordsrk will he forwarded to SiiH 
gaporeby the first opporttmlty for the 
vessel to proceed in search of the 
sing ship. 

CuUimUm qf the Tea Pian^Wk: 
learn from the Memet Okceiwtr, that 
Mr. Falconer, the Superintendent of 
the Botanical garden at Saharunpofp, 
has been directed to lelcct such tpota 
in the Hiila at he coneidert mostoult* 
able for tlie growth of the tea fdeHt. 
Mr.Gordoii(of the late firm oflfackin* 
tosh and Co.) hgt alto T'emi appointed 
on a aaleiy of a fhouaund ru|>ees 'a' 
month to living ' round tea plants firom 
Cliina, and to obtaining at much in* 
tight at postihle into the manner of 
the culture. 

We are happy to learn that the ve- 
nerable Arrhfleacon Corrie has been 
appointed Dbhop*of liomi ny^ ai d will 
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proceed to £aglend elmoit Imme- 
dUtely for the purpon of being eon* 
•ecr&ted/' 

Hon. Cdpf. HomfZfon.— The Insol- 
Tent Court was held for the first time 
to-day, in the room hitherto devoted 
ezelttslTely to the bniiness of the S^i- 
preme Court. Nearly the whole day 
was occupied in the examination of the 
lion. Gapt. Hamilton* who wts op- 
posed by Mr. Turton, on behalf of the 
assignees ofM'&intosh and Co., on 
account of four ] bills drawn by Capt. 
Hamilton on his brother Lord Belha- 
,.,Ten, and negociated to that firm, none 
' of which bills had been paid. It ap- 
peared that a similar fate had attended 
several other bills, ail drawn by the 
insolvent upon Lord Belhaven in fa- 
vour of Alexander and Go,, and other 
parties, under the same letter of 
credit, and that only the first negoett- 
ted by him for £600, bad been paid : 
that the letter Itself bad been destroyed 
by Capt. Hamilton ; and that .'after- 
wards, in 1880, at a time when a num- 
ber of these bills were known to be 
unpaid, Capt. Hamilton, being then Id 
Europe, had received the amount of 
three legacies of CI500, £d00, and 
£606, and paid the whole over, the 
first to Mr, Paterson, liord Bel haven's 
factor, a'ad the other two to a Mr. 
Johnston, and subsequently to a Mr, 
Jacks, farmers, for distribution sr- 
cofding to bis own verbal directions, 
wider which all the money, he be- 
' Heved, had been exhausted, no part of 
It harii^ been applied to the discharge 
of the protested bills. The case ex- 
cited a good deal ofifltcreatin court, 
where an unfavourable impression 
seemed to arise from the avowed 
destruction of Lord Belhaven *s let- 
ter, by the insolvent. But if the 
evidence of Mr. Morgan one of 
M^Klntosb and Co.'s assistants, was 
called for, (we could not sjrare the 
time te wait the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation, ) we understand that evi- 
dence, would confirm the account 
given of the contents of the letter by 
^ptain Hamilton,— namely, «tha( h 
was tin open credit of two or three 
thousand pounds, permitted to be 
drawn in bills not oxceeding 
£800 at a time, and negotiated at 
intervals not shorter than one month. 
Captain H. explained the cause of the 
non-payment of drafts to be some 
losses and pecuniary embarrassment 
which his brother had experienced* 
He swore positively, that lie had 


never rtceived any letter ftnm hid 
brother complaining cf his draftsi 
or giving him notice that they 
would not be paid. Mr. Turton 
further urged that Captain Hamilton's 
schedule was imperfect, as It did not 
include a contingent reversionary In- 
terest in certain entailed property of 
the family, which, however, accord- 
ing to the insolvent's explanation, 
would only come to him by right after 
an'elder sister and her numerous fami- 
ly. Since writing the above, we hear 
that the insolvent was remanded to 
file an amended schedule . — Cateutta 
Couriir^ June 7. 

Aatronemer Eeyot. — We under- 
stand lhere|are several candidates 
in the field for the vacant office of 
Astronomer Royal to the King of 
Oude— Amongst ihe number men- 
tioned are two men whose scientifio 
acquirements are well known to the 
Indian community. Lieuts.-Colouel 
Hodgson late surveyor general, and 
Leut. Colonel Thomas Oliver of 
the 3d regt. N* 1., who was formerly 
employed in the Delhi survey, and 
who, as an Indian Astronomer, ranks, 
we imagine, next to Mnjtr Everest ; 
Captain R. B. Pemberton, the Sur- 
veyor in Mannikponr is likewise, it 
is stated, a candidate, end possesses 
as good a chance of su Receding as 
ei^cr of the others, Lord William 
Bebtinck having a decided objection 
to officers of the rank of Lieutenant. 
Colonel entering the service of native 
Princes eiccpt in a strictly military 
capacity. The appointment, wc be- 
lieve, was offered to Captain Troyer 
of the lottery committee who may be a 
very fii man for the situation, though 
there apr:ears to us ns great an in- 
congruity oetween the gambling sci- 
ence of SarVlffr, and the celestial 
^cienr< of astronomy as between a 
piece of green c.liecse and Bn orb 
of Diana— Captain Troyer, like many 
other men, not > et brought to notice 
by the merit fostering regulation, 
may, however, be labouring in a 
sphere unworthy of his talents, 
though he does not appear to think 
meanly of his pfesent situation, for 
he has dccHuod the Astronomership 
which was offered to him. The 
King has left the selection of a 
qualified officer entirely to the Gover- 
nor General. 

Persiu^t (/itA6ar«— A weekly Per- 
sian Ukhbar is about to be established 
at Loodianab, which will eontafn a 
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summicy of all Iho moat recent Intel- 
^noe from Slode, Bhawt4p<^re» the 
nijaob, end AQrhenistati. 

Qwalior,^^A letter from Belt Mn- 
oeeram* dated the let day of the Ught 
aide of the moon of JieBtee(7th J une) 

g ives the desirable intelligence, that, 
y Uie Intervention of the Kesldent, 
matters between the Rajah and the 
Sou have been anj usicd. The Sett was 
at the Resideney, and about to be re. 
instated publicly iu his bank. Let- 
ters from his Agra bank mention 
farther, that this change has been 
hronght about by the expulsion from the 
Durbar of the Rajah’s uncle, to whose 
rapacity and Intrigues the persecution 
of the Sett is attributed. 

We regret jo announce the death of 
R. M, Tilgbman, Esq., ComroisHioncr 
of the 7th or IJumeorporo division.— 
** Mr, Tilghroan was many years Se- 
cretary to the Sudder Revenue Board 
at Allahabad, from which latter office 
he was promoted in 1832 to the one 
in which he finished his distinguished 
career. Mr« Tilghmun waa one of 
the alileit revenue officers In the coun- 
try, and his premature demise is most 
particularly to* be lamented at the 
present time when so much distress 
prevails In Bundlekund. To the relief 
of the wretched population of that 
province the best exertions of his 
energetic mind were constantly di- 
rected, and much good i«as ex- 
pected to eosue from his benevolent 
labours in alleviating tthe hea\y 
burdens which have so long borne 
down the unhappy people of that half 
fiim'ishfd country.** 

Aluha Raja Runjeet 
learn, that according to tjie latest ac- 
counts, Muha Raja Runjeet Singh 
was in a fair way of recovery. Dr. 
Murray left I^hore on the 18th April, 
when his higbneaa's health was so 
much improved ns not to require 
iartber medical o id. From the middle 
of February, when the crisis of the 
Muba Raja’s disease occurred, up to 
the date of Dr. Murray’s departure, he 
was making rapid progress towards 
r« rovery. Runjeet Singh, fully aware 
i f the dangc^rous nature of fiifi last 
illness, is taking particular c;Tf' of 
Mmself ; and if he adheres to Ws pre- 
sent regimen, and regularity of habit, 
there is every probability of his living 
many years. 

We hear that the General Court- 
martial, of which Brigadier Cart- 
Wflgbt is President, has been directed 


(after condadiof the trial of Llent* 
Colonel Honter) to proceed to the trial 
of Captain P. O’Hanton of ttm lot 
regiment of Light Cavalrv, on ebargea 
preferred against him, we oelieve^ by the 
Commandiag Officer of his corps, A 
Court of Inquiry Is now sittbig at the 
same station (Meerut) to inveatigate 
the circumstances of a dispute which 
has occurred between Licut,«CoL Hun- 
ter and Captain O’Hanloo, We are 
acquainted with the particalaia. The 
sittings of the Court -martial now as* 
sembled for tlie trial of Lieutv-Colonel 
Hunter arc likely to bo protracted to a 
period of a mouth or six weeks’ dura* 
tion at the very least— Cmmipofw iCr- 
aminert June 14, 

Literary Ageney^^k proposal to 
GKtublish a Literary Agency for supply, 
ilia suitable school books to the nu- 
mmius seminaries which are rising up ia 
India, signed by C. E. Trevelyan, Esq^ 
of the Civil Service, the Rev, A. Duff, 
and the Rev, Mr. Pearce, the Superin. 
tfodent of the Baptist Mission Prest^ 
has yiisl appeared in the papers of the 
Preiiideney. The plan has been freely 
discusacdi and one of the editor’s cen- 
furis the association of Mr. Treveylao 
with the projecli lie holding a responsi- 
ble situation under government, and 
htiUs that the iotroduc|ion of his name 
is intended to give weight to the new 
scheme. We cannot agreo with him in 
the idea that there is any thing objec- 
tionable in Mr. Trevelyan’s aisiKria I ion 
either with any fresh plan which he 
thinks any benefit to tne country, or 
with any more of the astablislicd plans 
of beneficence. 

Sudder Dervannee AdawM^^VTt 
learn, that iu consequence of ilie late 
regulation which throws open the office 
of pleader in the two Suder Courts to 
all classes, Mr. Conlan applied for per* 
mission to practice in the Sudder De. 
wannea Court at Allahabad but was 
refused. We learn from the Meerut 
Observer (hat a memorbl, very mi- 
merously signed, has been prepared for 
submission to the Court to review its 
dIcjBiou. ^ 

Dieireic at Rohiffore.-wGreut dis* 
tress is still prevailing at Balatareand 
in that neighbourhood.* Such has heoa 
the extent of the calanrity, that it 
is cBtiinated, that the uvei-age of 
the number of chitciren is noi 
above one to a family. Ihousaudg 
aiw ntterly destitnte of the means of 
snpp(»r(. 
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6, Mr. J. P. Grant to oflBclate as As- regt. N. I., Mijor W. W, Moore to be 
slstant S^retary to Goyemmenl in the Lieutenant Colonel, vice Watson dee., 
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Mr. T. J. C. Flowden to officiate as 
Joint Magistrate; and Deputy Collec- 
tor of Meerut— Mr. R. H. P. Clarke, 
ditto ditto of Cawnpore— Lieutenant 
J. Anderson of Engineers, ditto as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Roads in 
the Coel Division of the Dehli and 
Allahabad Road— Lieutenant A. C. 
Rainey, 96th regt. N. I., ditto as a 
Junior Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Arrakan— The order directing Mr. 
O. U. Yule, Assistant to the Magis- 
trate and Collector of Dinagepore, to 
proceed to Rungporo for the pnrpose 
of relieving Mr. T. P. Marten from 
the charge of the current duties of the 
Civil and Session Judges' Office |at 
that Station is approved— 8lh, Lieut, 
J. Awdry, 55lh regt, N. 1. to ofHriate 
as an Assistant under Captain T. Wil- 
kinson, Agent to the Governor General 
under Reg. XIII., 1088— L ieut.-Col, 
W. Morison, C.B., has been appointed 
by (the Governor General to be Solo 
Commissioner for the Government of 
the Territories of the Raja of Mysore 
—18th, Mr. G. M. Batten t<» officiate 
as Deputy Secretary to Government 
in the General Department, vice Geo. 
Alexander to the Cape— 15th, Liuut.- 
Colonel Lockolt to be Re.sUlenl at 
Nagpoor, in Succession to Mr. Grarae 
— Major N. Alves to be Agent lo the 
Gov« Gen. for the States of Rajpu- 
tana and Commissioner for A j mere — 
June 9tb, Mr. T. A. Shaw to be Civil 
and Session Judge of Rungporc— Mr. 
A. W. Bcgbie to officiate as Commis- 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of 7th 
or llumeerpore division — Mr. J, 
Lowis, ditto as Civil and Session 
Judge of Chittagong— Mr. W, Craw- 
ford, ditto as Magistrate and Collector 
of the Southern Division of Bundle- 
Qund— Mr. C. Bury, ditto as Mugb- 
trate and Collector of Rajeshahye — 
Mr. J. C. Dick, ditto as Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector of Patna — 
The order directing Mr. II. C. IlamiU 
ton to assugie charge of the Office of 
Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collec- 
tor of htonghyc. from Mr. F. O. Wells 
is approved— 16ih, Mr. W. P. Palmer 
to be Super, of the Salt Golahs at Sul- 
kea— lifr. S. G. Palmer to be 1st Ass. 
to the' Secretary to the Board of 
Customs-Salt and Opium, Superin- 
teadenti^ Sulkea Salt Chowkies, and 
Collector of Calcutta Stamps. 


Lieut. W. A. Ludlow to be Captain, 
Ensign J, R. Abbott to be Lieutenant) 
dlsti'egt. N* I., Lieut. R. Menfiea to 
be Captain; Bnsigo W. P, Hampton 
to be Lieutenant, vice Rowe, ifee, ; 
Ensign W. Y, Siddons is bought on the 
effective strength of the Infantry, vice 
Kennedy dec. 

asBioKJie Afro FOfT7*vos. — Ensign 
C. E- Goad, from 45 ii to 67th 
regt. N. I. 

jpt/ALor/Gire. — Ass. Surg. H. H, 
Spry— Capt. R, Stewart fprep) Capt. 
J, Gouldhawke. 

Af 4 HHiAOB 8 . — May 6, at Cawnpore, 
Lienl. T. B. Studdy 8th regt. L. C, to 
TiOuisn Elizabeth, daughter of W. 
BiHliop, E«q. of Haslenicre— 18, Mr. J* 
II. Hatton lo Miss Anna Williams. 

niHTiis , — April, 17, at Muttra tlio 
hwly of Captain W. Martin 57th regl- 
N. f. of a son— 80, at Simla, the lady 
of Ll. C. Cheater of a boo — 88, at Kur- 
iianl. the wife of Overs. J.Sliaw of a son 
— 28, at Renares, the luiiyofLicut.C. J, 
Lewes of a daughfer— 20, the lady of 
Licnt- W. Aslimorc of a daughter — May 
5, at Meerut, Mrs. G. P, Luraley of a 
son— At Siillanpore, the lady of Lieut, 
R, P, Pciinefalher of a daughter— 8, 
at ChuiLir, Ihe lady of Ass.-Surg. 
her of a daughter — lliclady of G. Wal- 
ker, Esq. a daughter — 9, Mrs, A. 
I'lemiog of a son- Mis. R, S, Strick- 
land of a son— 10, at Biirdwan, the lady 
of IL Millotl, Esq, C, S, of a son— Mrs 
J. D’ Sautos of a daughter— 12, at 
Banrooiah, tlic wife of Mr. J, W. Rick- 
etts of B sou — 13, the wife of Serjeant 
Gray of a son— 14, the lady of l.F, 
l^ilh, Esq, Pwi l ister, of a son— 15, at 
Barasit, th; lady of R. II, Myttcm, 
Esq, C. S, ut* a sou. * 

DEATHS — April 3, at Mhow, Nicho- 
las, $ud son ofScrjeanl N, Reilly— May 
7, Mr, John Agacy — 4 , at Akyab, Vf% 
Angelo, son of Ciiptain W, Limonds— 
7 th, Catherine, wife of Mr, W, Walker 
—9, Master Henry Leach- 12, Caro- 
line, wife of Captain W. P. Wood, 
Country Service— W\ Macleod, Esq, 
Attorney at L»w— 14, Richard, son of 
Mr. R, Huviland— l5,Mr.B.H.Daant 
—Mr, R. Crock ford — Miss C. Robam 
—10, Agnes, daughter of D. Oisandt, 
Esq,— 19, Motif ieur F* Detours— at 
Berhariipore. Major G. M, Greville, H, 
M. M.’s 38lh foot— June 84, Wiirtam, 
infant son of W, F. Fergnsion, Esq, 
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HUtow* 

Coorg Prist JfiNMy^^Flitaen Laos 
of Rupees Is stated to be In hand, 
fifostoftthu treasure was discovered 
after the surrender of the Rajah, and 
it is lioped that other large snms may 
be also forthcoming. The Rajah is to 
be brought to Vdilore under the escort 
of H. M.*8 35tb and 4Bth regiments. 

eirit jFPOiMife*VTs, 4*0. — April 
15, Mr. J. C. Morris to act as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Government 
Bank during the absence of Mr. 
Hanbury — Mr. J. F. Thomas to act as 
Register lo the Sudr and Foujdaree 
Udalut — Mr. C. J. Bird to act as 
Head Assistant to .the prlncbal Col- 
lector and Magistrate of the Southern 
division duringethc absence of Mr. 
PycrofI— Mr. S. N. Ward to act as 
Register of the Zillah*Coiirt of Chit- 
Coor during the absence of Mr. Wilson 
—May 18t Mr. J. A. Cassamajor to 
be Hesident at the Courts of the 
Raj has ofTravaucoro and Cochin — 
Mr. F. N. Maltby to act as Assistant 
Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of 
Malabar during the absence of Mr. 
8trange^S4, Lieut.-Colonel M. Cub- 
bon (o be Sole OommiMsioncr of tho 
Territories of Uie Rajah of Mysore — 
Mr. J. Bird to act as 1st Puisne Judge 
of the Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut, 
daring tho absence of Mr. Lusbington 
— Mr. £. Story to he Sd Assistai^ to 
tho principal Collector and Magistrat 
of Cuddapah— Mr. M. Murry, to act 
as Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Salem— Mr. C. R. 
M. Keate to be an Assistant to the 
tfrincipal Collector and Magistrate of 
Tanjore — ^Mr. W, H. Bailey to be an 
Assistant to the principal Cbllector 
and Magistrate of South Arcot — Mr. 

G. Bird to be Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Combaconum — Mr. S.{Craw- 
ford to be Supeilntendent of Govern- 
meut SiStteries on his present allow- 
anct;s— Mr. G. P. Dumergue.to be 
Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of North Arcot. 

METtRMD FROM TilK SMMYICB.^^ 

Messrs. K. H. Woodcock, and H. 
Vibart,! from Isi May, 1884— Mr. T. 
Teed, Company's Solicitor. 

UihlTARY AYYOlVTUEUTt^ PMOSTO^ 

fioNS, from 7th JprU to Htk 
June, 1884.— iff liRerp.— Lieutenant 
T. Bayiis to be Captaiii«-Sd Lieut. 

H. H. Bell to be let Lieut.— Supem. 
2d fiieut. H. T. Berdmtwe is ad- 
nittted on the eifoctive strength, vice 
Booker pefistoacd^The orders ap- 


pointing Ensign U. O. Mamhall to 
act as Adjutant, and Ensign C. €. 
Foote to act as Quart. Master and 
Interp. to 42d regl. N. 1. during tho 
absence of Lieuts. Macleod and Smith, 
and Ensign H. P. White to act as 
Adjutant to 47th regt. N* 1., during 
the absence of Lieut Hughes, are con* 
firmed— 4th regt. L. C. Copt, D. 
Macleod to be Major — Lieut. J* T. 
Brett to be Captain— Cornet W, U- 
Walker to be Lieutenant, vice Hamil- 
ton retired— Supern. 2d. Lieut. J« 
fnverarity is adpiiR^d on the effeotive 
strength of the Engineers— 7th regt. 
L. C., Comet W. D. Efskiae to be 
Lieut, vice Nutt, dee.— 14th regt. 
N. 1., Lieut. F. W. Todd to bo 
Adjutant — 48d regt. N. I., Lieut. J. 
C. Salmon to be Adjutant— 47th regt. 
N. I. Lieut. J. £. Hughes to be 
Adjutant— 7th regt. L. C. Lieut. H. 
Fuller to act as Quart. Matter and 
Interp. during the absence of Lieut. 
Bloffg— Lieut. J. T. Phil pot of 28d 
regt. N. I. to be Aid*do*Gjffln to 
Brigadier General J.Dovetnn, C. B.— 
17(h regt. N. I. Major J. I4OW to bo 
Licut.-Coloncl, vice Pickering, dec.— 
Gapt L. W, W^son to be Major— 
Lieut. K. Massy to bo Captain- 
Ensign If. A. Tromiolt to be Lieut.-te 
Brigadier General J. Doveton^ 0. B., 
to Command the Centre division of the 
Arniv, vice McDowell— Colonel D, 
Foulisis appointed to the Staff of the 
Army, with the rank of Brigadier 
General, and to command the troops 
in the Ceded districts— Colonel J. 
Alihii, H. M.*b 57th regiment to 
command tho troops In Malabar 
and Canara, vice FouUs— Oapt. A» 
Kerr to command the Governor's 
Body Guard, vice Chase to Europe— 
23a regt. N. I. Ensign J. H. Tapp to 
act as Adjutant, vice Phi I pot— Lieut. 
G. Hall IS brought on the effeotive 
strength of the Horse Artillery, vice 
Orr to Jluropc— Llout. R, S. Dobbs, 
9th, regt. N. I. to act as Assistant 
Military Auditor General during the 
abseDce of Lieutenant Power, and to 
otEciate as an Assistant to tho Com- 
miHsioffers for the affairs of Mysore* 
during the absence of L^eut. llalsted— 

V J t regt. N. ]« Ensign B. T* Qiraud 
lo be Lieut., vice Moasiter, c^.— 
rgeon A. Paterson, 6Ut regt. N. I., 
Kii } Assistant Sufgeon A. E. Blest to 
d.j duty under the QarHson Surgeon 
ot Bangalore, to attend on the sick 
and wounded— Lieut. A. Foul is, of 
Artillery, to be Aid dc-Camp to 
Brigadier General FouUs, command- 
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Ing in the Ceded dlitrtete— Lleat*«Col 
J« Cerfree, to be Col., viee M^Dowoll, 
regt. N. I., Major W.M. 
Rowley to he Lieut.-Colonel*— Captain 
Q, Btottto be Major->-Enilgn H*L. 
Borloigh to be Lieutenant-i-7ih regt* 
fi. C. Cornet T. Shell to bo Lieut., 
vice Nett, rfec.--Col. J« Wuulf to be 
entitled to a half«ehare from the Ofl- 
reckoninga, from IdUi May, 183li, eice 
M^Dowmi, (fcc.-«-43d regt. N. i. the 
order apj^inting Lieutenant C. M. 
Macleaiie to act aa Quarter-Master 
and Interinretrr during the absence of 
Lient. Rubley— ‘ITth regt. N. L, Ensign 
W. A. Mackeneie to be Lieut., vice 
MarshaU, i/ee.— dSth regt. N. 1., Eni. 
J. M. Chartcris to be Lieut, vice 
Thompson, retired. — ArtiUerjf^ — 2<l 
Lieut II. Cnngrcrclobc 1st Lieui. — 
Be pern. 3d Lieut. T. Austen to he 2d 
Lieut., vire Booker pensioned — Ensign 
W. A. Mackenaie, 17lh regt. N. l.,!to 
officiate as 2d Assistant Military Audi- 
tor OenemI during the absence of 
Lieut. R. B. Dobbs^32d regt. N.L, 
Capt R. IV. SberridT to be Major- 
Lieu t II, Power to lie CaptuiiH-* 
Ensign J. H. Tayiiirjo be Lieutenant, 
vice Jouea, dev.— 4(>th regt N. I., 
Rnsign T. Osliornc to hr Lieutcuaiit, 
vice Dickinson, dec.— Snp6ru.td Lieut. 
6. fi. O. Ludlow, of fiogiiiecrs, is 
admitted on the ^ertive strength— 
Thu employment uf Capt. T D. Car* 
penter, of 4Blb regt, in auiieriiiteoding 
the alTairs of the ex-Rsjsh of Coorg, 
so long as he shsll remain at Banga- 
lore, 18 sanctioned— The orders a|i- 
pointing Lieut. C. H. Warren to act 
na Adjutant to S5th regt. N. f., 
duriug the ahacnce of Ensign Farran 
OB furlough, and of Liiul. W. Biiidle 
to act as Quart.- Master during lbs 
absence of Liciif. Nicholls on furluiigb, 
and of Lieut. W. T. Boddam to act cs 
Cantonment Adjutaut at Arcot during 
the ahiieoce of Ueiit. Curalierlcgc, nre 
conlh-nied— 5lh rrgf. N. 1., Lient. M. 
S. Poole to be Captaio— Ensign W. 
Herford to be Licni., vice Burgess, 
^ invnlidcii— Major Tuliocb will take 
diarge uf the Conimi*>8ariat Depart, 
ment, until arrangt'inents can be made, 
vice Cub'Nin plare«I at the disposal of 
Ooveriimrnt— Artilbry Isi Lieut. C. 
U. Best to be Captain— 2d Lieut. A, 
Fatiickion to be Ui Limi., vu e Grant, 
, efseu— Supern. Sd Lieut, W. 11 Grubb 
SsathuiUed on the ctTtci.ve strength— 
Bkdvt'gt. N. I.,Capt. L F. Paiiucr tube 
Major — Lieut. J.llarkucss to be Capt-» 


vice Bberrlff, d 0 fi.-»Tha order direellBg 
Capt, W;‘E. Litchileld to conduct the 
duties of the Deputy Asaistant Adj* 
Generals Department Soutbem division, 
daring the absence of Capt. McNeill Is 
confirmed. 

MMMOVALM AMD FOfT/JVOS.— Lieot. 

Ool.J.Aiiderson from 16th to 50th regt. 

R. 1.— Lieut.-Colonel Jf . Low is posted 
to 16lh regt. N. L— Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Drgraves from 3d N. V. B. to 

C. fi. V. B. *, Major W. T. Brett from 
theC. E. V. B. to the 1st N. V. B.; 
Major C, O. Fothcrgill from 2nd II.V.B. 
to the C. £• V. B. ; Ensigiis^^R. Jack- 
son, F. Templet, A. Wyiidham, F- Var- 
diiii, J. Walt, D. R* H. Beadle and C. 
H. W'tirselev to do duty with 27th 
regt. N. I. ; SurgeonW. E. E. Con- 
well fiom lOlh regt. N. 1. to OOtbregt. 
N. I.; Surgeon A. Paterson from 30th 
regt. K. I. tofilst regt. N. I. ; Surgeon 

D. Reid from Mat regt. N. 1. to lOth 
iTgt. N. L ; Colonel J. Carfrae to fiOth 
regt- N. I., Lieut.-Col. T. Marettfrom 
lithlo43d regt., N. 1., Lient.-Cul. W. 
H. Rowley to 1 Ilh regt. N. 1. ; Ensign 

S, J* Carter from 42d to 3d regt.«N« I , 
as senior Ensign; Ensign W, F. Kdcn 
to do duty with Ist regt. N. 1. ; 
Bnsigiisi. Maijoribanks. R, L. J.Ogil- 
vie, A. Robertson, J. Robertson with 
£5lb regt., and Ensigns J. Gouldcii, II. 
Kixon, T. Haines, C. Markinnonwith 
Olhsregt. N. 1. ; Ass.-Burg. £. G. B(*d- 
well to do duty with H, M.’s 43th regt.; 
Ass. Sig'g. J. Cooke from H. M.’s 55th 
regt. tuH. M.’s 63d regt. ; Ensign £. 
Kevin ftoiii 51 h to 30lh regt. ; Ensign 
J. Marjoribauksfrom 35th to ist regt, 
N. 1. ; Cornet W. H. Le Geyt to 
do duty with f nd L. C. ; Ensign C. 
A. Btagrave, with 14th regt. N. L ; 
Ensign T, II. B. Ludlow with 13tb 
regt. AT. I. ; Ensign W. Bird with 5th 
regt. N. f. ; Ass. .wg. A. £. Blest to 
34th I '.gl. ; Ass. Burg. W. Griftt|i from 
11. M.’s 41iil regt. to do duty under 
tlieBislTSurgeoii at Moulmciii; Cornet 
W. H. Le Geyt from 3nd to 7lb regt. 
L.C. 

tMTALiDMDw — Cspi. H. S. Burgess, 
5ih regt. N. I. 

MMTIRDD FMOM TMM tMaVICM^ 

Major W, Hainilion, 4th regt. L. C. ; 
Mijur J. A* Coiidell, Isl N* V. Bait. ; 
Lieut. <R. R. Hunter. 

jsoxLoc/ojrs.— Captain C. G. T. 
Chauvel to Mew South Wales; Lieut. 
1*. Pteis^ Captain M. C. Chase; Uei t 
J. I.ewis; Lieut. W, Nicolson; Lieut, 
J. Bower to bca ; Captaiu T. Andersou ; 







a. It. Jalkft$ C^^UB. All. 
tJ|or|»i tiiaiit, R. Cumin; Licvt. J. 
H. SimifB R. T. Bn«m; 

Cspt. B.n.' limpiDii. 

AumiYAtn or «n/pt«-*AprU Bit 


poonmit mre. IMiiy «f • itlU 
bom^lB, lurtla of A 

lit MfSi C« PufOrJt ot i ||A' 

OoticimilMit Ua& Ii^ of C^itpln 
Itivi of i toa } fli IfOonlfliiotAi tho 


Skoomer Forbeii Forth, Ctlciittot ' liAy ofCaot. P.H«iBQiidof 
April If r^Miy ift, Meropet Pollockt thelaOyof J. SlaroiiuMit l^t **^2 
.... - ot lit, Uie tody oTUo^ 

Grimet of o mo-4ifi« 4| it Foiin- 
Gherrfi Mrs. C. Cbikemr of m ww— 


Hobtrt Town— 17t Boritio. Arnold| 
London— lit RobnrkttWaket London— 
SAt Chiudi^ Wilker, London— 20, 
Louimu Towlet London— Jnno 6, Al« 
fred, Taplcyt Cnlcutka— 7, Looachi 
Oritcoilt Sydney— 8, Baroeatt Reeveii 
London^yLaBelle^ AHiiiicc, ArkcolL 
London. 

onpinrtrAM.— April 12, BnrettOt 
j an.SauiHlert, London— Zenobta, Owen* 
London— May Steamer Forbca, Forth, 
Ga]ciitta-20(h, Rubarfit Wake. CnU 
euita — June I, Mcrope, Pollock, 
*IIobart Town — 8, Baroau, Recvet, 
Calcutta. 

April 9. Mr. G. Stewart 
to Miss Jane Orton— i&, at I'ricliino* 
poly, ReT.|E. J. Juura, Misaionary, to 
Charlotte EIhh, dau|[bter of Rev. D. 
Schreyvogcl— 10, Mr. C. Cater to Mirt 
M. E. Brady— 18, Mr. J. H, Taylor 
tuMiaa C. Kelly^Lienl. R, S. Dohha, 
t o Jane Margai'et, youngest daughter 
of the late R. Caihrart, Esq., N, B. 
—20, at Tellicherry, Mr. J. J, Bibcr 
lo Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. P. de 
Rofario^^May 2, Mr. J, Reger to Miss 
1 I Captain J. R. B^wn, 

Otb L, C., to Margaret Mary, eldest 
ilaughter, and Lieut. H. J. Klrholls, 
25th regt, N. I,, to Ann Lilly, younir. 
^«t daughter of the late Captain O 
Inverarity-Mr. F. Pope to Miss J. V, 
r^wcUa-IO, Mr. J. Hall to Miss L. 
^rOMini-lO, Mr. A, U Ficuf to Mist 
M. Barnard— 20, at Bangalore, Lieut. 
F. Chaimm to Elisa «ainh, 4tb 
daugMer^llw late Rev. R. Smith- 
lo Miss E, 
Assistant 

Surgwn h, A. G, Y<Minjr to Mis.* H. 
Hipnson— June 2,BtWiiUsir W. U. 
Arbuthnof, F.gq., C. S. to Elisa Jane, 
oit.y daughter of Bripdier General 
Vil**** Ibe N. Division 

C. **'• '’^‘^**** 

«»«; lady of Capuin W. Reece cf 
Hnmmett of • 
^ at Moultncin, the wife of 
Finlon of a um- 
nSt w If Liaul. C. 

I I, file Js'ly of Lieutenant E. Wil- 


10, ' the wife of Mr. R. Newbiggliit of 
a daughter, who died on the IStfe— 

1 1, the wife of Mr. J. D'Sena of n eon— 
at Bangalore, the lady of Captain T, 
D, Car|ienter of a daughter— at Gan* 
nanore, the litdy of Rev. J. C. Street of 
a son— If, at Bellary, the lady of J, 
Smith, Esq., of a son— at Kotagherry, 
tile lady of G. D. Drury, £sq«, of a 
dau2hte^»16, at Trichinopolyn the 
lady of Major B. M^Maater of a i 


Mr. J. O’tUra of 


» J f /. * Son— it Roya* T»n regimmi 

. B0.y/ IndtH a, Hi Co£. Pol. Viii t So* 40 , Cer, 


19,' at Chintadrypet, tha wife of Ape* 
thecary W. Morris of a aon— 20^ at Bel- 
lary, Mrs. G. S. T. Roar of a t o n m 
91, the lady of Uent. J. Benwetl of f 
sou— at Caananore tha lady of Captain 
R. Budd of a son— 08, at Myaort, the 
lady of AMistanl Surgeon Lauraiice of 
a daughter— the laily of Dr. Campbell, 
Depot Surgeon of Poonamallef, of a 
daughter, who expired shortly afller 
—at Ddlary, the lady of Lieutenant E* 
Lawfurd, of a daughter^— at Karnptee, 
the lady uf Captain T. A. Duke of n 
daughter,— 24, the lady of J, Oochtcr* 
loiiy. Esq., of a deogbter— 25, the wife 
of Mr. J. B. Baptist of a son stillborn 
— 26^ Mrs. DeMeder of a son— 80, at 
Baogalorr,thc lady of Captain A. Chirko 
of a daughter— 81 , at Triehinopoly, the 
lady of Lieut. F. Buies of a loii— 
June 4, the lady of Surgeon J. L« Gcd- 
des of a ton. 

March 15, 1638, onbonrd 
the ** Madras,'^ Asaistant Surgeon 04 
Young— March 22, 1634, at the Cape, 
Major G. Junes, 8iM regt. N. L— 80, 
Ilcni-fetka, daughter of Mr. J. W. 
Vexon— Aprit2, killed In aeiion Uent. 
J. A. Erakine ofH. M.\ 46tb foot ;8d 
ditto, Licnt.-Col, C. Mill of H. M.^a 
55thwoot— A,at Shikarpoor, Baalgn D# 
M. Bridges, td regt. N« L«*4ll 
Ximedy, Lieut. J. P. Power. Engi** 
ne th i— - a, at MasulipalampBerjt# J^diu 
Cooney— 18, at BulMniin, Rme. wife of 
Suh. Asaistant Surgeon J. Viigl— IJ, 
at PofidHieny, Mr. O .E. A«ki»-i8, 
at SecuiTdrihfa^, William, Min nfSprj* 
BwinscocJEl. M.*a45th foot— JA.Mr. 
John W, Babrr^iO. 5frs AniiTaylor^a 

24. a tS^iii.derahBd,Mrs. R, Coridoo-** 

25, at Bangalore, Lieiil. ff. A, Nutt, 
7th regiment L. C.— it Jaul.iab, 
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Fr^ufct wlft: ufQuarier Muatar 

p, Bt Bellary^ LcUtia. 

only child of PtcuK Jr Horner^ H« M.V 
Mth foot--*^7t»tSecuiidcntbad|UciM 
Colonel W. PlckerinK» bOib regU N. U 
-^Maj 1, at CuddiOore, 4. J. Pfuat« 
idond, Bsq,, C« S,—4» at ditto, Apothc. 
cary €• SKiUerii«-5, at Ootacamand, 
Anne Boyd, infant daughter of Captaiu 
M. McNeill, 6th L. C,^l Jaiilimh, 
Hclaii, infant daughter of Maj^A-MTur- 
1ana*-7, at i^Tuuderahad, Sub. Con* 
dqctorW. JaikM)n>-*Sr at Trichino|iuly» 
ViiiiMitine, Eeq.*-fl, at Beliary, 
Mary, 'llheuduru, wife of A, £. Angehi, 

HI, at C*uddalorc, Mr. F. 
Vaudei'iuweii — ui Trichiuupoly, Francet 
tiPuisH, iiifaiil daughter of Sei ji, Major 
Owen>-li, ni Ku<tntlHilacotlaii, Uui., 
only aon of Mr. A. Gilton— 18, at 
ruiidrratwd, Mrs, roi-hra, wifcMif Capt. 
IKiorbe* of H. M/h 45ih foot — 15, at 
Guindy, Maj Qt‘n. Sir A.M.M'Dowrll, 
C, B,, agod 73 yeara— at Arcol, llrv . 
V. Stewart, A. D^'-lO, at Cndclapah, 
X^icut, O, B. M'liahull, I7tli legi, N. I« 
Mi M viiguliMr, R« B,Dirkiiisoii,40ih 
regl.N. 1.— ^I7,a( KHniplee, Charles, son 

Ilf Lk'iit. C. PiKilry— ll),al t.’uiiduk^Hir, 
flfijtJ.Wulkei^Niaum’s Service — *20, at 
Colar, Lieu Lit. Ilendt isoii, Kiigiiio< is— 
at Ti'iehhiuptily, CoiidMet«»r FC Gortituii 
—at Rajuhpt ttiih. Major R. W, SIh i t(T« 
3lJd rcgl, N. I« — 2 !, at Kaiii|ilee, A^st, 
SurgeuuT. Willy — 'i7. a* lU-rhauiiMuc, 
Lieut, A. M, (lias, 4lLli legf. N. I., ihe 
wlA'ofMr. A. 

Henry WiIImtii, hoii of the late W« 
ValetiliiiPj Enq.— 1^8, at Bcllur), Capl. 
C. Grain, Artillery. ^ 

Bomtos. 

c/i'fL iiPPOfA riffcYfif.— May, 7, Mr. 
H. Fluhbert to l>tf As.sis'ant to the 
principal (-ollecifir rf Focnia ; Mr, 
A, Spena to he iHi As>i.^tanl to the 
principhl t'rtllrcfor in the Southern 
Marhattn (^nmtrv : Mi. (i. f. Blanc 
to tic Srd AssIsNmt to the nritiripnl 
Collector in lie* S'liihi rn MarlntlB 
country— flO, Mi. L, K Klliot to act 
at acnior Mnglafn* •* *»r Pnflec imtll 
the lelufii of .Mr. Wfinion — June 4 
Mr.ll. WHli'i to V jimior MagUtraie 
of tMlee ; iMr, W. M. W.vhcn to be 
Secretary to Governnu tit f.i the Ju- 
iMcItl gencrclaivd Marine ilepartnieittf 
attdi' Mr* A. N. Shaw to be Per-sian 
Secretary to Governmeiii until fbrthcr 
orders \ Mr, P. Scott to be acting 
Peputy C|Ylt Auditor and Deputy 


Mint Maiter in comtequeaea of Mr* 
Tracey bttiag no longer aDlS from ill* 
neaa to perform his duty: Mr. J. 
Graham to be saperlntendeatof theCo* 
vurmnent Proas ; Mr. L. R. Reid to 
bo Secretary in attendance on ihe Rt, 
Hom. the Governor ; Mri C. NorriS to 
conduct Mr. Reid’s duties in the Re^ 
venue departintmt : Mr, W. H. Wat* 
hen In C4)iKtuct Nr. Ucid*a duties 
in the Coiniiier. anti Financial depart* 
menta ; Mr. R. Spooner to be acting 
Snd assiatunt to the Collector ofTanna 
*-*18, .Mr. B. B. Bllioti to act as sob- 
Treasurer, general Payiiia&ter and 
Sijp(*rinlcndont of Ktanipa during Mr* 
Bruco's aNciice on leave— 23. Mr, 
Ff.B. Goldsmid to be Assist, to the Re* 
venue Cotiiiiiissiouer ;o]V1r. Bourchier 
ill coiifirnied ds a Stipendiary Coro- 
inisfcioiier of the Court of Requests 
vice Stewart resigned. 

fi/BL/i (7 6‘//s-.— Mr. C. A. H, Tracey 
to the Cafie. 

hULiTARY AFPOSSnuSUfTa^ PBO^ 

MOTIONS, cuANGNs. ^c., /rom 7/A 
May to 7ikJtitif 1834. — Lt. Urquhart, 
Bi’igaue Major at Poona is appointed 
fill Acting Assistant Adj. -General un- 
til further ordors ; Artillery, Lieut. J* 
N. Kooke to take rank vice Rowan 
dvc.f 3rd Oct. 1833; 2nd Lieut. D. J. 
Cunnan udmiited on the etToclive 
strength ; Lieut, R. C. Worniaid to 
take mil k vi»e Leslie prouioUd Dec* 
21; 2rid Lh til. U. IV. Chichester ad- 
mitted oil I lie eflectlve strength : [*t. 
li. L. Brkn.iaoii and 2nd Lieut. B. S. 
Blake to take rank viceRowlandproni. 
nec.2C, 33; 2nd Lieut. II.Giberite to 
be 1st Lieut, vice Ponardeut pro- 
moted ; 2[id Lieut. £. Wellnudf to 
rank from 7th l^^eb. I63L vice Gibeme 
promoted ; 8lh regt. N. I. Ensign R. 
VV, iloriie to be Lieut, vice Keens 
pensioned ; Cnsign J. G, Forbes to 
take rank fivm21s( March, 1884, ntid 
to ho po*.'»*<i to Slh regt. N. J. f fSth 
regt. N I., Lieut. U. Davidson to 
ta: e rank vice I'.urtis dec*: Ensign U. 
Wallace to lie Lieut, vice James pro- 
moted ; Ensign A. hlacdonalu, to take 
rank from 31st Alarch. 1834, and to bo 
P«f8ted to 18ih regt. ; Ensign C. D. 
Myine ia confirined in the appointment 
oi Quarter Master and Interpreter to 
0th regt., K. L vice Mant to Europe; 
Lieut. O. Clarkson 12th regt. N. l.to 
act as Adjutant to left vuig of that 
regiment from the date of ita marHi 
from head quarters ; Corfiet C, F> 
Jackson, 2tid L. C. to be attached to 
the Irregular Horse in Cuteh ns n 
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temp. moMBx; Baria H. 
aft laterpreicT to Iw iftlUlr 
regi., N. I. a* a temp. 
ineift ( Ueof. W. ». AdaiW, of lOth 
rcgi. N. I. is appolotod ®5J ®* , * 
puty Alls. Quarter Matter Genmi 5 
Captain H* Roberta, ISth rcgt. |9. 1. 
ia appointed a» a temp, measure, Ass. 
to the Resident in Catch, and Captain 
W, Wai-d, lAth i«gt. N. I., »« appoint- 
ed to the command of the Irfcgnlar 
IJoriie vice Roberts ; Assistant burg. 

J. F. Hlddlc haring been relioTcd 
from his duties as Assistant Assay 
Master will resume his appointment 
as Assistant Garrison Surgeon and 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper ; Ensign 
H. W. Evans, Plh rcgt. N. 1. to act as 
Adjutant 10 a ttctachmentof that regt. 
at Broach is confirmed as a temp, ar- 
rangement ; Eiciit H. Forster to be 
*Adjut«nt to Srd troop Horse Brigade, 
vice l.«chmerc resigned ; Lieut. J. 
II, Hall, 26th rcgt. N. I. is promoted 
to the brevet rank of Captain : Ass. 
Surgeon W- Leggett is confirmed In 
the appointment of acting Civil Hurg. 
at Poona, until the return of Assistant 
Surgeon C. Ducal ; Captain C. Rich- 
i^lsBth regc N.L to command the 
Outpost at Ralmeer: LIcmiI. H. J. 
Parkinson, 22nd rcgt. N. Lis appoint- 
ed to command the Guaerat Provincial 
lluttalion as a temp, measure : SSth 
rcgt, N. I., Knsfgn C. Txidgc to be 
Lieutenant vice Frederick drc. ; Rns. 
II. J. Barr to take rank from 22nd May 
JSSL and to bo posted to 25th regt. 
N. 1. Assistant Surgeon C. Scott to 
be Surgeon vice Craw retired ; 

* Lieut. 8. Poole 1st regt. L. G. to act 
as Adjutant and Quarter Master to that 
tegimeoL during the absence of 
Lieutls. Ouren and V^ardon tick ; Asst 
Surgeons W. Krskineand A. Graham 
to be Surgeons on the {augmentation ; 
The order appointing Lieut. Ram- 
take charge of the Commissa- 
rial Department at Belganm until the 
arrival of Captain Rybot li confirmed; 

' Lieut. R. Bulkley, 20lh regt, N. I- 
is promoted to the brevet rank of 
Captain. In conformity with orders 
from the Court of Directors Poona 
will cease to be a Brigade Command 
from 1st Joiy, 1884; Captftin H. 
C. Teasdale lo net as Interpreter 
to the left wing of Srd regt. L. C. 
aft a temporary arrangement vice 
Freedy slek ; Llenienant Colonel 
IL Thomas (retired) to take rank vice 
.SmHh retired AprlM, 1832 ; Lt. f^ol. 
G. T. Gordon to take rank vleeWhite- 
hill Invalided^ 2nd Nov. 1832 ; Major 
E. Jervis to tie Liciit.-C(doiicl, vice 


TbomM reliredt date of Vank US 
1688 ; lit regt. L. O. Major R.jD|jr 
soil (retired) and Cantaln C.J* w 
nynghtm to take ranV, vionHioiBaa 
promoted Rkth April, 1889 ; 

Penny Is admitted on the eflrae^a 
strength from 24th April, 1882$ 224 
regt. L. C. Major W. €. llilagwenli 
Captain H. Grant, and Lieut. P. 0. 
Dailta to take rank in auccoBslon to 
Gordon promoted f 2nd Nov. 1889 1 
Srd regt. L. C. Captain W. Haoiondto 
beMiyor ; .Lieut. O. A.Woodiuioae 
to be Captain ; Cornet T. Flyre to bo 
Lieuteiuuit, vIco Jarvis promoted* 
date of rank Ut Jan. 18SI8; Llaut. 
Col. J. Livingston to take rank, vice 
Sykes retired, 0th June, 1888 ; Lieut. 
Colonel R. Campbell to take rank 
vice DunstervilledMM 8ih July, iSftI; 
Major J. Barclay to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Pearson r/fc.; 8th regi, 
N. I. Captain W.Spillcr to be Mijor, 
Lieut. B. Justice to be^CapUin; U. 
L. Brown is admitted on the effeetlvai 
strength, vice Cruickshank retired; 
Knsigii H. 8. Hutchlsson dec. to be 
Lieutenant, vice Colquhoun, dec. ; 
Ensign R. 11. Warden I o be Lieut, 
vice llutchisson; Ensign C. Mellersh 
to take rank from 22nd May. 1884|| 
and Is posted to 8th regi. N. I, ; I8lh 
regt. N. L Major O. Moore, Captain 
H, James and Lieut. U. Wallace to 
take rankgin succession lo Tilvingston, 
promotech date of rank, 9th June, 
1833; 21st regt. N. I. ; Major R. W. 
(i ilium (retired) and Captain V* P. 
Rfnnctt to take rank, vice Campbell 
promoted, 8th July, 1988 ; Lieutenant 
8, J. Stevens admitted on the eflTfcUve 
strength; 24th regt. N. 1. Captain T. 
D, Morris to be Major ; Lient. C. 
Drnton to be Captain, Ensign H. 0. 
Jones tp be Lieutenant vice Barclay 
promoted ; lihisign II. J. Willoughby 
to take rank from 22ad May 1684 . ana 
posted to 84tb,regt. N. I« The foU 
to wife temp, arrangements are oon* 
firmed; Captain C. Cathoart loth 
regt, to assume the command of the 
Garfisoo of Asseerghur from the de- 
parture of Major Payne sick ; Liej^ 
fL Bailey to act as AdjutsMt to 1st 
'. Jittallon artillery, frtdn dale of Major 
Hf huler^s departure fromAtimodnuggiir 
l.iout, C. Threshie, lOlh regt. N. I. to 
fl^'t as Adjutant to that regt., doting 
ti»e employment ofILieut. Adams at 
Poona ; the foiloa iiig Officers are per- 
mitted to exchange regimonis, each 
joining as junior of their* rank— 'Ena. 
F. H, Goggin23d rcgt. N. Llocx- 
change with Ensign J. G. Forbea 8th 
rt gy. N. 1. • Ensign H. J. Bari f5ih 
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regt. W. Im to eidioogo with %i|pi 
F. Goffgm of Blh regl. N. lit 
liieut, B. JU Stark Itt regU to bo Pay- 
master of Poona diTislon of the Army, 
vice Morris promoteil ; Licet. 0. M. 
Scobte 14th regt. to be M ^4bta|it 
Cogimissary Oenerel at BnofapWr ; 
Lieut. J. C. Bate 11th regt. to be Sd 
Assistant Commissary ueneral in 
charge of the Military Baaars at 
Poona ;■ the order appointing Lieut. 
Leehmere to take charge of the Ord- 
itanoe Store Department at Deesa du- 
ring the absence of Lient. Forster, is 
eonUrmed; Artillery— Major W, K. 
Zoster to he Lieat.-Colonel vice 
White InvalJdud ; Captain £. H. Wfl- 
lock to be Mi^or ; Lieut. W. Cogh- 
lan to be Capt^; 2nd Lieut. S. 
Turnbull to be IsflLieat. ; 9iid Lieut. 
IV.Massie to rank from 16th lune 84, 
vice Tunibull promoted ; Ensign 11. 
W. Dtggle to be Interpreter in the 
Mabratta language to 18lh regt. N. L; 
10 regiment N, I., Ensign A Robert- 
son to be Lieut., vice Lancaster de- 
eeasod ; Ensign B Vincent to take 
rank from 7th June 1S34 and to be 
posted to lOth regt. N. 1. ; Lieut. A. 
Morrison 8d regt. N. 1. to act as Ad- 
jutant to a detachment of that regt. at 
Tlhgoria as a temporary arrangement,* 
ia ooufinned ; lOtn regt. N. I. Lieut. 
T. Jackson to be Adjutant vice 
Adaroa resigned; Lieut. C. Treshio 
be Quarter Master and Interp. in the 
IBndoostanee language ; 6t1i regt. N. 
1, Ensign R. Dennis to bo Lieut, vice 
Brett deceased ; Cadet R. Lc Geyt to 
be Ensign and posted to 5th regt. N. 
1. ; Lieut. 1. C. Hartley Is appointed 
to ttm charge of the Miitary Bazars at 
Belgaum ; Eosign J, D. Leckie U ap- 
pointed Sd Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral, and to the charge of the Mili- 
tary Baaara at Deesa ; Lieutenant A. 
Goldie 26th regt. to act as Adjutant 
duiHing the absence ofLloul Gil landers 
aiefc ; 6th regt. N. 1. Licna A. 
Bayley to be Captain ; Eusicn Zf. 
&udd io be IJeut., vice fiewttt in- 
tired ; Ensign G. T. Pogson tftltke 
^rtrnh from wth June lS34aud to be 
pqaM fi> 5th regt. N, I, ; Major Ov- 
tieiai Sir S. Bams will cetume 
Ohmuiand of the Poona Division of the 
Army ; Major K. McDonald linat- 
Jta^hedtto be Military Secretary and 
Ald^e-Camp on the personal staflf of 
the Oemmander In Chief ; Enaign 
T/ord Charles forr to be AUc'rde- 
Camp. 

Lt. Col, MVG, White, 
HBTt^ED PBOM TBE BEBVtCE . — 

Tiieut, F, B. B. Keene ; Asbi^tant 


Surg. R.s0avidion ; Surg. G. Smart ; 
Lieut- Col. WT.ti. Sykes; MMor J. 
Cruickshanh ; Lieut. C^UH* Smith ; 
Capt.W.V.HewRt- J 

Lleut.-Col. W. Gor- 
don ; UeuC,^ E. Marsh t Au. Surg. 
W. J, Fermr. 

d»MivAL$ OF ewiM — April 28, 
Clyde, Kerr, Greenock; May 6, 
Hellas, Bcanban, Liverpool ; 9, Gip- 
sey, illighat, Liverpool— Palambam, 
Willis, London ; i 15, Mona, Oell, 
IJvcppool ; 17, Diana, Hawkins, 

Liverpool; Mountstuari, Elphinstune, 
Small, Glasgow ;!10, AHqui, McFte, 
Liverpool ; 20. Bombay Packeh Gar- 
nock, Briatol, Oriental Fidler, Liver- 
pool ; 24, King IViUiam, Steward, 
Liverpool ;f26,[Prince ueorge, Shaw, 
London ; June 3, Berwickshire, 
Tliotnas, London ; 4. Majestic, Law-» 
sen, London ; 12, W. Turner, Lcitch, 
Oteenock; 23, Cleveland, Morley, 
London ; Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, 
London \ 2l, Carnatic, Biles, London ; 
24, Syden, Burd, Cowes. 

aiarna — April l?, at Bhooj, the 
lady of Lieut,* Colonel Hughes, C. B.,. 
of a daughtir; J8, at Surat, the lady 
of J, Vibart, £«q., C. S. of a daughter } 
21, the lady of J. P. Lai kius, Esq. of a 
fiuu ; 28, at Surat, the wife of Apothe- 
cary C. Audiug of a son ; May 31, the 
lady of Lieut. J. Holland of a son; 
Juui^, ihelatty of Lt.J. F«. Parsons of a 
daughter, who died on 6tb ; 15, at 
Shoiaporh, the wife of Ridiug-masler 
Taut, of a daughter sl tlUborn ; at Da- 
doole, the lady of Alex* Duncan, Esq 
of a daughter. 

iraRAijGss.— May 13, Mr. Henry 
Collins tb Marla, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J« Jefferson of Goekermoutb; 29, 
N. Fernand«'r., jun. Esq., to Anne, eldest 
daughter ;.f J, A. Pereira, Esq.; June 
6, at B<»laruni, Captain Alex, ^dam, 
Comiouodiiig 7th regt. Nizam’s Aftny, 
to Mru. Puget, relirt of Cupt. Puget, 
Madras Kar, rejt. ; 25, Mr. W. Smith, - 
Chief Officer of the ship Carron, to 
CHsabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. R. 
Bennett. 

DEATHS , — March 2, at Htc Cape, 
wjfcjif H’.CaivtairSfEsq. StaffSurgew I 
April 29, at Kuve), Mr, L. ih- Silva ; 29, 
in the Red Sea, Mr. S.W. Htitchinsun ; 
May 2^ F. Lugriu, Esq. Senior, 30, B. 
Gray, Esq, ; June Iff, drowned, Sarille, 
t eldest son yfSaritle, Marriott. Esq.; 

13, at Dhai wor, Lieoteoant ]^P,Brat ; 

14, at Surat, Frederick, Wm* Cagalel, 
Infant so of Wm. Parsona, Ea(|., Medi- 
cal Establishinenl ; July 3, Kllen^ 
wife of John Urabatn, Esq. 
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rHE PEERS. 

The po.silion the Peers have assumed places them in everlasting* 
opposition to the people. The assertion is no longer theory but 
fact, that their existence is incompatible with public felicity. 

Tlie jiiris.diction of the Star Chamber, martial law, imprison- 
merit hy vvawants from the Privy Council and other practices 
of a like nature, though established for centuries, were never 
’allowed by the Engli>li/* says the intolerant Hume, “ to be 
part of their Constitution — the atTection of the nation for 
//Acr/?/ prevailed overall precedcMit, and all axioms of political 
pt'dantry.” That this afTection for liberty will again prevail 
who shall <louht / EactioiiNly, fanatically, tyrannically, the 
l\ er> oppose llu; progress of measures Ihrungh the Legislaluro 
of which the voice — the alternate appeals, supplications, de- 
mands of niillioiis of their eonnirjmen have ileclared the 
luxessity ! ^Vhat is the con.secpience — what inasf ho the con* 
seijiience ? ^ea^on, ai^rl the common dictates of justice 

reply. Two fact.s are apparent — 1st, the Peers themselves 
prefi[»ilute Ihoir destiny* 21, e\er\ thing is in the gra.«!p of the 
popular power. The IVers precipitate their do.stiiiy— they 
*l\now that to oppose the measures brought up to tliein tiy the 
(.'ominous is tf) arra} themselves in the most deadly hostility 
against the people; they know that the people’s, house — the 
people’s representatives have p.assed (ho^e measures ; they 
kno\>^that to refuse their assent to tlicm — to delay is to injuro 
— i‘i*lo retard the eoiirse of national iu<J.ice. 'Phe Peers prceifii- 
lale their destiny ; for, with thes<» facts — these truisms before 
Iheir eyes, do they dream — ran they, that the people will con- 
sent to repose in thrm the sole governing powers of the empire ^ 
— to make ihem the arbitrato”s -.f their fate— //icm the umpires 
of their lives and properly? 1 htir insane resistance to live mea- 
sures in (picslion snppo>es nOvhing less. Brought to this ex- 
tremity. what other aspect do circumstances assume, hut — to 
preserve the liberties of the country you must abolish the Peers? 

1 he Peers — llie hrancli of (he Legislature belonging to the 
Eaut India and Col. May I oL x .. No, 5S, Sepl, J{ 
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Peers is a feudal relic — a remains of b^barism, for which (here 
no longer exists scope or necessity. The dullness of pedantry 
wilt inform us that this relic — this vestige of an age of barba- 
rism is essential to the well-being of the State ; that with the 
Monarchi it throws a weight into the scales of the Consititution 
essential to the general equilibrium; that it is an element in 
that system of checks so admirably designed — so incomparably 
adapted to establish and| at the same time, consolidate the 
fullest liberties — the most enviable immunities — the highest 
happiness and enjoyments of (lie most perfect condition of man. 
Bui away with these sophisms of the schools — these follies and 
pedantries which make wise men blush! Away with fictions 
whose, fra lids arestamped upon theirfronl! Do wei^t perceive — 
does not the intelligence of the age perceive that*'' this system 
of checks is an abominable, an absurd, a living lie The proof, 
is it not before us the passing instant; suppose the Commons 
STOP THE SUPPLIES! Pedant, Madman, where is your 
check^' then ? Need we pause to insist that the Commons arc 
invested with this prerogative ? — Need we pause to affirm that 
the Peers have no prerogative wherewith to resist it? If the 
Commons stay the supplies — if the whole action of Government 
be suspended (as an inevitable result) the public order is broken 
up. Then shall we still be told to revere the Peers as a check 
— rather shall we not be constraii|pd to regard them as an in- 
tolerable and a stupendous curse. But, in the same breath, we 
are told, the Peers are a ** check in the same breath we are 
askedj if the Peers are not identified with the people’s interests — 
if they are not identified with the people themselves? If iden- 
tical with the people why selected, Wfi reply, to “ check*' the 
people — if identical with the interests of the people, why erect 
themselves, as on the present occasion they are erecting them- 
selves — into barriers to obstruct the deare5t interests pf the 
people ? Who is it who will not own the imposture of tb% en- 
tire scheme ? To regard the infiiicnce of the Peers, however, 
as a *' check" — for a moment to take it for granted, that the 
Upper House of Parliament is really endowed with a power of 
restraining the action of the Lower — ^yet is it a salutary check I 
We expose ourselves to ridicule by the mere proposition. Is 
that a salutary check which interferes with the consummation 
of a people's liberty ? Is that a salutary check which restrains 
the progress of human rights for the purpose of aggrandising 
the despotism of a faction? What is the clear signification of the 
Peers’ opposition to the measures pending? Is it the tendency 
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of those tr.easures to thwart the development of the people’s 
freedom — to frustrate the operations of justice t If not, but the 
contrary, is the opposition of the Peers salutary ?— Is it any 
thingr but a " check,’’ a wilheringr, horrible and hellish “ check” 
on all that is divine, sacred, or religious ? Besides, in what 
causes have the Peers their origin ? or, independently of their 
origin, in what causes — rather, in what prostration of the rights 
of their fellow-men have they continuance? To talk of the 
l>enefits flow ing from a privileged order” in the State, is a 
monstrous prostitution of terms indeed ! Is the plough-boy bene- 
fltted because divested of his rig/z/z^that they may bo construed 
into privileges (or a Peer ? Is society bencfltted because she has 
two classes of men within her bosom — the one tyrants, tb<J 
other— sla\^s ? A State which boasts of its ” privileged order,” 
let us be assured, can have no freemen. Tho two are incom- 
patible. never exist where WgAfj are perfect. How- 

ever, that a ” privileged order” in the State should exist, is 
not so baneful as that it should be endov\cd with a right of 
legislation. 1$ it to be doubted, (*vltbough demonstrations of 
the fact to infinitude had no existence— is it to be doubted, that 
(he legislation of such an ** order'’ would be partial, exclusive, 
and, to its furthest bounds, at war with all the elements of 
general freedom? Will the Peers willingly give sanction to a 
C'hurch Bill, which, in the long run, strikes at their own 
power? — to a Corporation Bill which, at once, curtails it? But, 
if ever the impotericc^f such a means of check” upon the 
Commons was evinced, it is in the instances of these Church 
and Corporation Bills. It is undeniable, that should they ever 
obtain the consent of the Lords, that consent will bo no act 
that is voluntary, buf wrung from them through tho strongest 
intimidation of the people. Pass they, must. Be received into 
law they must; and this result inevitable, what becomes, in- 
s^actively w’o demand, w’liat beenmes of the Peers as a “check” 
— of the Peers' legislative functions •at all? Now, is the mo- 
ment for tho people to reri-t those unjust legislative funclions. 
if resist them ever they so intend. Do the Peers not pios thoho 
measures? Let the Common^ gra^it not a mite — tho verigit 
fraction of a n»ite. While the other band,,!).) I ht* Peers 
pass them? and what a far'c becomes the whole fteb of our 
so called glorious tripartite Constitution ! 

All who have looked into history— all who have marked the 
successive stages our annals, are, to the last, convinced, of 
whnt a fragile build the institutions of both Peers and royally 
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amongst us are. All having done so will admits how with u» 
all power is of the people, and all power being of the people, 
how radically prone we are to a condition of things divested of 
the trammels of Peers and Royalty; how naturally, nay, how 
boundingly, we would yield ourselves to contingencies in which 
not a vestige of either would remain. 

Of all the travesties of political systems, perhaps our own of 
King, Lords, and Commons, is the most conspicuous. — Of all 
humbugs, at once the most terrible and the most grotesque. A 
Monarch with the symbols of boundless power, a puppet to be 
jostled about at every breath of the popular will ; a House of 
Peers with the privilege of hereditary legislation, a mockery at 
the mercy of a Committee of Supply ; and, a Hon|e of Com- 
mons, the only true focus whither the rays of substantial power 
converge, a slave at the feet of both Peers and Monarch, suppli- 
caftag its just demands ! Oh what a superb invention is this sys- 
tem of “checks,’^ this system of friwafanan '‘balances !*' What is 
its drift, but a design to impose artifice for truth ; — to turn the 
current of men’s thoughtsawry, where tliey might have flowed 
on through channels so noble and direct? 

Now, how'ever, ensues the crisis for applying the palliative 
to such a state of things, and with the palliative why not the 
eurei As we have asserted^ every thing is in the people’s 
grasp; it remains with themselves to^set up, or let perish their 
liberties. But let the Ministry be aware with what hearts they 
enter upon the great role of sustaining their country’s freedom. 
Let them vacillate and all is lost — lost would be all that 
concerns themselves, their character, their reputation. But 
indubitably we have better hopes for^ our nation than to 
tremble lest with them, or, from so slight a cause, all that afTects 
her should be lost. However, now is the season for action. 
Let the MASSES, be up and stirring ; uud, unless the sun of 
patriotism be utterly gone down, now let it burst forth, Wid 
light the land with one almighty hope and passion for liberty ! 


c THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

«i 

The in^st important question that can be discussed in refer- 
ence to India is a Free Press. The moment in her destinies is 
now arrived when it must be practically disposed of — when, 
either she must be absolutely deprived of, or, absolutely 
invested with one. Whoever be the*' successor of Lord 
Bentinck, it is incumbent upon him to meditate this point. 
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India must either be gripped of the few privileg:Y!>s to public 
discussion she at present enjoys, or, must bo piiiced in pos* 
session of the fullest privileges to public discussion she can 
enjoy. There is no disputing this opinion. They, com|)etent 
to treat of Indian politics, will acknowledge, that to restrain at 
the existing period the widest expression of the general senti* 
mcni, would form at once the most indecent and most perilous 
line of policy that in possibility could be accomplished. Who, 
in fine, would undertake it? The question is a puzzler. 
True, a fool would undertake it ; alias, a man utterly ignorant 
of the contingencies of his position ; alias, a Tory fanatic, a 
disciple of the Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, or a Chair-* 
man of the Court of Directors ; but an individual not rabid, but 
in his senses — not unfamiliar, but profoundly acquainted with 
the .situation of India, would no more undertake the responsi- 
bility of, at the present moment, annihilating or even restricting 
the Press of India, than he would fly — he knows the conse- 
quences it would involve him in, and he trembles at their 
encounter almost in idea. 

Wo were assailed some time since, by a certain organ of the 
Metropolitan Press, for advancing opinions which were called 
crude, because deemed too liberal for the meridian of India. 
Who this fastidious critic may have been we have no means of 
ascertaining, and possibly/ccl no craving to ascertain, but of this 
we quite unhesitatingly' assure him, he knows nothing of what 
the condition of India actually is, nor the measure of liberal- 
ism it requires ; that he knows not n jot of the matter on 

which he ventured to pronounce so authoritative a dictum not 

one little of the senae of wrong and burning exasperatfon 
which universal India cutertains against her oppressors. There 
are men in this country who, we doubt not, would vouch 
for,the accuracy of the statements uc have put forth, as also 
for the opinions which accompaniqfl them ; there are men in 
this country who, wo doubt not, would insist with us that the 
moment for the liberation of India from its horrible slavery is 
on the eve,— and, that no extent of liberal dogma is inapplicable 
to the crisis towards which it is hastening. On the subject, 
however, of the perfect freedom of the Press now nacessary to 
accord to her, only madmen will be found to disagree with us : 
When such equivocal advocates for her welfare as Lord Bcn- 
tinck and Sir C. Mgtcalfe, come forward with protestations so 
explicit, and exhortations so warm in its behalf, he must be a 
hypocritical driveller indeed, who would withhold his assent, 
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or deny his conviction of the good cert&in to accrue from it. 
Lord Bentinck distinctly lays it down, that the liberty of the 
Press is a most useful engine in promoting the good administra- 
tion of the country, and, in some respects, supplies that lament- 
able imperfection of control, which, from local position 
extensive territory, and other causes, the Supreme Council, 
cannot adequately exercise.’* And, Sir Charles Metcalfe, even 
putting a negative on the subsequently qualifying terms made 
use ol by Lord Bentinck, fearlessly declares, I liavc, for my 
own part, always advocated the liberty of the Press, believing 
its benejits to outweigh its mischiefs; and i contjnue of 
THE SAME opinion!*’ Sir Charles, also, most fairly admits 
that “ The Government which interferes at its pleasure with 
the Press, becomes responsible for all that it permits to be 
published.’* With such authorities as these for a Free Press, 
who, indeed, is the wild zealot who would oppose it? Fet- 
tered, it is true, the Press of India has been ; but the men who 
imposed its fetters were the greatest charlatans of any period of 
the world, or any country The once deemed brilliant and 
all-dazzling Canning — a man who in the very act of pro- 
claiming the honor due to him for calling a new world into 
existence, to balance the liberties of the old,” was no less than 
the principal in a party to this execrable scheme, and the 
meeting at Fife House which, in commemoration of the 
atrocious measure to which it has the bifamy of giving birth, 
should be styled the Devil’s House, enfloods his memory with 
a boiling cataract of inexhaustible disgrace. It is but at a 
retent moment, this further illustration of the real character of 
Canning has come to light. Now, his political charlatanism 
stands to the full revealed — now, the incredulous may believe 
in his hollow patriotism, his polished periidy, and his heartless 
attempts to destroy the power of ibc people. Yet Canbijsig 
was the idol of the people ! What a lesson in the words ! To 
resume, however, our subject. — ^'fbat a Free press is the first 
radical good demanded by India, is proved by every view of her 
(lolitical situation that can be taken. Sir C. Metcalfe (in (he 
minute tq which we have before adverted, and which, as well 
as the minute of Lord Bentinck, from which we have similarly 
quoted — is to be found in the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon the claims of Mr. Bucking- 
ham,) asserts, in a spirit of meritorious cundour, that if there 
were danger to the State either tcay, there would be more in 
suppressing the publication of opinions, than in keejnvg the 
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ralve open^ by which had humourc oiighi evnporaie. No one 
will deny that '' bad htmoura”, or, rather, humours obnoxious 
to the spirit of the reigning Government do exist in her body 
politic, neither will any — competent to decide the question — 
deny that they arc humours neither to be absorbed nor sup- 
pressed. The Native portion of the community, more par- 
ticularly than any other, is beginning to be imbued with the 
spirit of the freedom of tho Western world. In short, let its 
rulers think, and they will soon acknowledge it impossible, 
that men with the pages of Bolingbroke, with (iibbon, and 
Tranklin, Price, Priestley, even Paine, in their hands, are to be 
restrained by such impotent bonds as Press Code restric- 
tions." T|je supposition laughs at itself. It is only worthy of 
being hooted. The assertion is old, but never was it of more 
‘ lit reiteration that, India is a mine, requiring but a spark to 
produce general explosion. Yet why is this? And, by what 
influence has it so long continued ? The reply is in a wordr- 
bad Government! Bad Government, too, which has arisen 
simply from a single cause — the Company. Had India been 
under the protection of Parliament—nay, were she but Ibis 
moment placed under the protection of Parliament, she would 
not have exhibited, she would not exhibit the spectacle of 
misfortune, consequently, the spirit of hostility to our sway, 
which irrefutably she does exhibit. Parliament — even the 

base and rotten I*arliameht of the days of Calton and Sarum— • 
w'ould not have persecuted, robbed, and ruined her as have 
done the political vampires of Leadenhall. It is these who deny 
her freedom of the Press, because they tremble in the dread of 
their dark deeds being brought to light; it is tliese, who qrge 
her immaturity for the enjoyment of the rights of a slate of free- 
dom ; because their sordid realizations — their dividends ! are 
the result of her bondage. But men determined to be free, 
will be so. And, it is not in the power of fate to withhold a 
CO nsunimatioi' -jf the freedom of Inflia. 


SUPERCESSKJN OF tORD GLENELG. 

it appears now very di;-ltnctly decided, that* Ljrd Olenelg 
has been superseded, and ibat Lord Auckland is the fortunate 
personage on whom the honors of Indian Viceroyship arc to 
fall. The motive — rather cause o( this fresh nomination is 
ascribable, of course, to tho sapient conclave of Lcadenbail* 
street; and it is demonstrative, at least, of .>>ome virtues in Lord 
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Glenelg: to assert that, as a candidate |!or its suffrag^es, he has 
been rejected by the Court of Directors* This fact, we admit* 
speaks more in favor of Lord GIcneIg than volumes of direct 
eulogy. From this moment we regret the cancelling of his 
appointment. But, why — notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Court of Directors, is it that his Majesty's Ministers should not 
have insisted on their previous choice.^ We advance the pro- 
position, not as a question of the personal merits of the two 
candidates, but as a principle affecting the King's prerogative. 
Party views alone constituted the operating cause of Lord 
Heytesbury's appointment, — and party politics, it is not to be 
contested, the ruling motive of the sanction of that appointment 
by the Court. The fraudulent arguments resorte*i to by the 
Company were never more palpable than on the present occa- 
sion. The assertion, ;that in their nominations to the arduous sta- 
tion of head of the eastern empire, their first solicitude has been 
the exclusion from an interference in their election of a partiality 
resulting from political prejudices, instantaneously assumes a 
character of the most undisguised and voluntary departure from 
the truth. On what ground, otherwise, have confirmed with 
such eiii/?rc9.vemenMhc appointment of Lord Heytesbury? and 
with equal empressement have declined that of Lord Gle- 
nelg ? To what solicitudes is such conduct to be referred but a 
determination, in the one instance, of, promoting the schemes of 
the Tory Party, and, in the other, that of arraying themselves 
against the Party of the People ? ^'he Company indeed, 
vaunting their superiority to party intrigue ! Surely, a pretty 
joke, while their whole existence, is dependent upon it ! But, 
in^fact, in the whole range of the arts to which they have re- 
course, there is none more hideous than this of their artifice. 
Artifice, in fine, is the great Upas of their system ; — its 
pestiferous breath pervading all — its tdack poison imp^eg- 
natiog blood and brain ^o the heart. What is their whdie 
system but an artifice ? What but the foulest fraud ever 
upon any nation inflicted? Their munificence so cried up, 
what is it, but an artifice--cAn artifice so much more easily to 
ebable»them to practice acts of the most disgusting meanness ? 
Their usq^ of the terms justice, equity, love of country, what 
btit an artifice to cloak their hatred of the one, and their malice 
and ingratitude to the other? If the Company disdained arti- 
fice— -disdained party -intrigue, tbeir power would not be safe an 
instant. Let the people once become acquainted with their 
real character, they would be ejected from their towers of 
strength on the moment. It is saying much, nay every thing 
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fnr Lord Gleoelgf, tb«t be has been rejected by them. Tiial 
they recoil from taking him to their contideiico is a^^ieeper 
pledge of bis public virtue than we were ready to accord to 
him. There must be some affinity to what is upright in a cha- 
racter on which they would tremble to repose. I'he grand 
measure orGovernment» of which he was ostensibly the parent; 
we conTess, prejudiced us against Charles Grant; but we cor- 
rect much of that prejudice — we feel a cause for entertaining a 
different view of the sentiments of a man whom the honorable 
East India Company oppose. That Nobleman is undoubtedly 
worthy to sway the destinies of the mighty world of Hindostan 
now that the Directors of the Company have discovered a 
reason for the reverse. There must be some truth in the asser- 
tion that he would promote the interests of India, that he would 
be a friend to the poor^ persecuted, and plundered Hindoo, 
that he would propel the reforms necessary to his amelioration, 
that he is the advocate, at large, of the great principles of 
justice, when the truth is out — the East India Company reject 
him. We are not so bigoted to a belief — not such stiff-necked 
sticklers to an opinion, as to consider a fact doubtful when 
proved by such incontestibic evidence. We may now urge, in 
our behalf, a regret that our opposition should have been so 
strenuous — we may now ex[»rcss our contrition at having run 
counter to one meriting $• much rather, our warmest approval. 
But why the Melbourne Ministry should renounco a choice 
which now, since our eyes are open, we consider a demonstra- 
tion of their sagacity— time, of course, will bo the grand 
revealcr. In any light, however, it cannot but be regarded^ as 
a fault. The President of the Board of Control wc thought 
would have displayed more fixity of purpose — greater strength 
of resolve than to have succumbed even in a niinulim to the 
sgurit of a clique. The individual, on whom the second choice 
has fallen, may be a fit proxy for thes Sovereign in India, but an 
election so carefully— nay, perhaps, so worthily made as that 
of Lord Gleneig, should not have been lightly withdrawn. 
Already, the concession made bad •been taken advantage gf. 
The '' two months,” laid down by Ministers per force? of the 
abominable artifice against which we have been inveighing, 
had been construed, with a sophistry sufficiently indecorous, 
into a term of very different duration ; and although disregard- 
ing the malicious i^umour that even the present choice the 
Government have made, receives the sanction of the Court 
only on a condition which we would blush to name, yot, de* 
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cidedly, we spurn the weakness of Minis/^ers in yielding* an iota 
to a faction inimical to every sentiment of justice, and leagued 
with every device to frustrate the prosperity of the country. 
Lord Auckland's reception in India may, on some accounts, be 
more flattering than may have proved that of Lord Oleneig ; 
for, perhaps, the people of India may never learn to forgive a 
man who bartered with their rights for the sake of favoring 
the interests of those, who arc their deadly enemies ; but they 
might have remembered as well, that the latter to a certain ex< 
tent had been the champion of reform in this country, and re- 
membering this have hoped for the instances of his zeal in 
measures of justice towards themselves. As it is, the subject 
admits of no more argument. Only, we beg of LonJ Auckland 
to bear in mind, that the career he is about to enter upon, opens 
at an era the most critical in the annals of our Asiatic rule 
that has as yet had birth ; that the calamities of India call for a 
healing, rather than her yearnings after freedom, for a con- 
troll ing power, and that his genius for the rolcot almost the 
lirst potentates of the earth will best display itself by an adop- 
tion of the most comprehensive theorems in polity. 


COLONEL SMITH AND THE CAFFRE, HINTZA. 

The result of the warfare, carried ©n by the Cape Colonists 
against the CalTrces, is the addition to ^he Colonial territory of 
7,000 square miles. >Vithout at all entering for the present on 
the question, to what extent the Colonists were justified in pur- 
suing hostilities against those defenceless tribes, whose virtues 
bavebeen so often overlooked when the utmost extravaga iice has 
painted their vices, our attention is wholly absorbed by a trans- 
action which we know not in what language to describe— with 
what term of baseness, cruelty or dem Miiacal atrocity to desig- 
nate. Of the many sangf>inary scenes characterising the whole 
drama, we allude par cjceUence to that of the death of the 
Chieftain — Hintza. WhofAcy may be ready to panegyrise the 
conduct of his assassins know not — neither, would seek to 
know, but for our own poor part we regard the conduct of the 
British officer on the occasion as a consummation of the most 
gloating barbarism, that ever degraded the heart of a Corn- 
modus or a Nero. We extract the pa.ssage which, in the suc- 
cessive features of the terrible story mor^ completely wrought 
upon us — which, on its final perusal, we may say, so harrowed us 
up with horror, that, even in recurring to it, we suflbeate rather 
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than breathe. Let th# imagination ot the reader picture to 
himself, that the hero of the piece is nothing save a wild and 
helpless savage — that, seeing his country invaded, the great 
feelings — every where springing from nature in the unsophisti* 
rated breast — were aroused ; till, inspired to the full with the 
ardour of patriotism, he dings himself on fate, reckless what 
destiny may await him so the wrongs of his land bo 
avenged. Let the reader, we entreat, picture this — the true 
nalurc of the circumstances, before him, and, having done so, 
rise from the perusal of the brief recital we now submit to 
his attention, with what appetite for the valour, generosity, 
chivalry of his abhorred immolaiors he may. 

Hintza? who had been walking, leading his horse, a 
• powerful, bright, long tailed bay, jumped on the sheep-skin, 
and pushed on to the head of the parly. Almost all, except 
Colonel Smith, had dismounted, and were leading their horses 
up the sleep ascent from A to B. At R, Colonel Smith 
found llintza just behind him, and pushing past him on his left 
side, told him to stop. Hintza pushed on ; the Colonel drew a 
pistol and 8nq,pped it. at him. Hintza galloped ofT, and the 
Colonel threw the pistol after him, hitting him on the hack of 
the head. The King turned round and smiled in derision. 
The Colonel followed rapidly before all his party, snapped 
without effect the second pistol, and threw it also after 
HIM, then, with a desperate effort seized Hintza by the collar 
of his dress, and dragged him off his horse. Hintza fell heavily, 
• but gathering himself quickly up, he threw an assegai after the 
Colonel, it fell short. Hintza then ran down on foot, to ^le 
right, the head of the column ; the guides in the midst of great 
shouting, followed to cfut off his retreat (o the bed of the river. 
Soiithy, the younger, jumped oflf his horse, and hit the 

cfiitf through the lower part of his leg, but he continued to 
run. Southy, discharged his sccorsd barrel with effect also, 
under the ribs. Still, the chief hurried down the slope and 
disappeared. The Colonel, half frantic, thought the Chief had 
escaped, when a great shout of triunlph was raised from Soutt^, 
who saw the Chief concealed under a rock, lip looked over 
it, and Hintza thrust an assegai at him, on which Sc^thy fired, 
and shot him through the crown of the head.” 

Such a picture can require no colouring from us. No fiction, 
boldly we pronounce, ever approached it. The scene of horror it 
portrays — the incredibly mean, and ferociously cruel and cow- 
ardly passions, of which it uplifts the veil, surpasses all we have 
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ever heard of, read, or ivilnessed. cGreat God! here is a 
human beings pursued, hunted down, slain like a beast of the 
forest! And by whom? Why, reader, by men of the most 
civilized nation under the sun — by British officers — Eng^lish- 
rnen! If this be valour, what is its antithesis? If this be 
heroism, couragre, generosity, what is cowardice, butchery, 
barbarity? Is Colonel Smith a man, that, not content with 
twice firing his pistol at this naked, unaided, defenceless 
savage, he should even throw his weapon after him? Is Colonel 
iSmith a man, that, notwithstanding the undoubted heroism of 
this savage — in the face of bis undaunted bravery — he should 
set up a discordant yell, tortured by a demoniacal fear of his 
having escaped? Can such be said to be in pfoof of the 
clemency, and noble courage of a member of the British army i 
AVe trust not. And, although space will not admit of our 
dwelling longer on this subject, yet \vc trust such notice 
as we have been able to bestow upon it, will effect its good — 
w ill, at least, serve to prevent a recurrence of a line of conduct 
which, disgraceful to the character of the individual, is dis- 
graceful to the impulses of every hum.iii breast, proving, were 
there not antidotes to such an opinion, — the reigning lust of the 
soul to be — blood-thirsty and unrelenting cruelty.* 


DISCOVERY OF THE TEA SHRUB IN INDIA. 

One of the consequences of the monopoly-power of Ihe Com- 
pany jt^er India, is the ignorance whicli, to the present hour, 
(:^rev4ils relative to so many of the characteristics, natural or 
moral, of the vast regions coming uiulec their domiuatiou. A 
discovery has just been made, establi>hi<)g t*) tfio letter this 
assertion. The Tea Shrub, at length, i< found to be indigenous 
to the Indian soil — at length, after a struggle of two hundred 
years to sustain a commerce with an insulting and overbearing 
nation for this luxurious exotic, it is found in countries actually 
under the sway of our own sceptre — lo, the tea shrub is found in 
India! The source from '^vbich vve derive this important fact, 
is a letter from the band of the Company's own employi, the 
a 

* Is ibis the Smith, who, when Captain, being stigmatised by his brother 
oflicers as a coward, to give the lie to the stigmn/allowed his ire to fall on the 
niost iinofTending man society ever knew — who, without the slightest provocation, 
first— horse-whipped, to revolting barbarity, (ben shot jicor O'Grady ol 
Ihihliit ; and, for the offence, was shut up two years ia Kilmaiaham Jail ? We 
merely ask— is this the Smith? 
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learned and celebrated Dr. Wallich, of the superb botanical 
gardens of Calcutta, uitder date of February 16, of the present 
year. The discovery, undoubtedly, is of the most interesting 
character that can be conceived, but the tardiness with which 
it has taken place, is ascribable only to that vicious and mon- 
strous policy, which, denying ingress into the mighty world 
over which it presides of the enterprising endeavours of Eng- 
glishmen, denies likewise to Englishmen all egress of the seve- 
ral advantages of that mighty world — abandoning both the 
one or the other to diminished means of prosperity. On the 
present occasion, however, we shall not pause to dwell on a 
subject which has so frequently engrossed— nay, rather may it 
not be said^ perpetually engrosses us, but content ourselves in 
directing attention to the eminently important topic from 
* which it would lead. The tea ehrub, then, is found to 
grow wild over an expanse of territory in the Company’s do- 
minions of hundreds and hundreds of miles. Upper Assam is 
the spot particularly remarkable for it, and it flourishes along 
an extensive line of the Chinese frontier towards the province 
of Yunnan. Thus, a specious sophism is set to rest, for we sup- 
pose even sycophancy itself after this would blush to ascribe 
praise to the Company for the merit (ft securing to us this fra- 
grant herb. Whole districts are brought into cultivation with 
it for commercial purposes^ and while labour, and capital, and 
enterprise, have been exl)aij>ted in the attempt to propagate it 
by transplanting it rr<tm a hostile empire, it has been in the 
bosom of our own, courting tfie very attention, which, although 
* in its zealous pursuit, tyrannically was disallowed to seek it 
whither it offered in richest exuberance. Now, however, thlt 
the discovery has been made, what are the results which are ta 
follow it up? Is the British Capitalist still to be denied, from 
the want of that security necessary to his property, the privilege 
of«lTnding scope for the operation of^hU wealth in India? We 
ask this question gravely and with an adequate sense of its deep 
and, indeed, vital importance. Now, that a discovery of such 
moment has taken place,we ask, is In^ia still to be closed against 
the introduction of the mean^ necessary to bring its advantages 
to account ? We ask this question fearless of the rcboi^of any in 
reference to the revised Charter. We know it will be said, 
'Mndia is novi open to the operations of British capital— the 
revised Charter laid it open." But, this assertion we deny. 
We deny that the revised Charter effected any such great good 
—we deny the assertion that India is thus laid open. No 
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Rriiisli Merchant, Capitalist — or Briton whatever, or whatever 
be his capacity, may proceed ten milA from any Presidency 
without a permit from the Lords-sovercig:n of the India House. 
When ten miles from any Presidency, he is without laws to 
protect him. Should a Capitalist invest a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in the culture of the tea shrub, he is without 
any guarantee that the moment he has done so, he may not be 
shipped off a la Buckingham a charter-passenger for England ! 
So much for the so-called revised Charter. The gist, how- 
ever, of the argument is this, — Is India either de facto, or de 
jure, open to the operations of British capital while such is the 
case. The question ridicules, startles, disgusts! Though again 
we ask, with what results is the discovery of the tea shrub in 
India to be followed up? It is to the British Legislature we ad- 
dress the proposition. We do not submit it ; — we would shrink 
from submitting to the odious fraternity of legalised banditti, 
already the authors of such tremendous ill — but we submit it 
to a British Parliament, and, in doing so, again iterate the half- 
appeal and half-menace. — With what political result is the 
discovery of the tea shrub in the bosom of our own dominion of 
India to be followed up ? 


UN THE ABOLITION OF INFANTICIDE AND GHAUT 
MURDERS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of Alexander's Eu^t India Magazine . — 
It was remarked by the Right Honorable C. Grant, President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, in bis 
Able speech on the opening of the discussions respecting the 
East India Charter, June, 1833 — ** Public opinion and public 
feeling in this country were now acting on the government 
of the people of India, not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their condition by the'^low 
but certain process of Vciudness.^’ Important and beneficial 
. have been these changes ; viz., the abolition of the cruel ordeals 
of Indian Dhurma, Traga, Infanticide at Gunga Saugur, the 
^Suttee and last not least,’’ the recent measure for the discon- 
tinuance British connection with Idolatry. The Bill for the 
future administration of India, which the writer has just 
perused, contemplates the speedy abolition of East India 
slavery, the free introduction of Europeans into the old pro- 
vinces of the empire, the eligibility of peuons of every religion, 
descent, and colour for holding office, the consolidation of the 
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laws suited to all classes^ &c. But femaie Infanticide and 
Ghaut murders^ or th^ exposure of the sick on the banks of the 
Gang'es, do not attract that attention that their character 
demand. 

Infanticide, as existibgr in India at the present period, is 
chiefly female Infanticide ; and it is found among* the Jahrejahs 
of Guzerat and Cutch, and the Rajkoomars in the Province of 
Benares. “ The mother/' says Colonel Walker, “ is commonly 
the executioner of her own oirspring:! Women of rank may 
have their slaves and attendants who perform this office, 
blit the* far greater number execute it with their own hands! 
They appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, 
but two ar^ prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female, 
they put into its month some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over its face, which prevents respiration. The natural weak** 
ness and debility of the infant, when neglected and left un* 
cleaned, sometimes causes its death, without the necessity of 
actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or on a 
a plank and left to expire. It is supposed that tho annual num- 
ber of Infanticides in the Peninsula of Guzerat amounts to 
5,000.*' In 1B17, a register was made of the female children 
in Cattywar, and in 134 towns and villages the whole number 
was only 03 I Governor Duncan and Colonel Walker obtained 
distinct and solemn roiiuriciations ol Infanticide in tho Beno*al 

9 O 

and Bombay presidencies, but these documents have been* 
allowed to become, ifi efiect, dead letters, and but few female' 
children are saved. Must not that land be greatly polluted?" 
It behoves every philanthrophist to seek the abolition of ibis 
unnatural and murderous custom. • 

The exposure of the sick, at the landing places of iho 
Ganges, has been termed by Europeans, Ghaut murder. This 
practice is fraught with murders of the most atrocious character., 
He aged and tlio sick, in various stages of disease, are hurried- 
to the Ganges, and besmeared with its mud ; they arc made to 
drink its waters, and lying exposed to a vertical sun by day, 
and the dews by night, in this manner are prematurely hurried 
out of the world. The late Rev. D. Brown, of Calctitta,‘^e* 
dared, “That Brahmuns c<tD, as may serve tbeirintg^est, devote 
any sick branch of a family to death and incredible numbers' 
are destroyed by this superstition.*’ An invalid Missionary, 
now in England, has observed, “It is my deliberate opinion 
that, yearly, thoufands of persons would recover from their 
diseases, if this absurd custom were abolished.” When will 
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Britain spread her shield over all her subjects, who may be 
" drawn unto death, and ready to be' ^lain As the late 
Bishop Heber said , — " In India our will is law.” Let inquisi* 
tion be made for blood. No difliculty, of an insurmountable 
character, can arise to frustrate measures which, like the 
genius of the religion that dictates them, promote “ glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward man.” 

PHIL.\NTHROPOS. 

CADETSHIPS FOR THE SONS OF OFFICERS IN 

INDIA. 

'Words cannot express the infamy of the Court of Directors 
so strongly as their own conduct does, in tbei.r cruel and 
avaricious abuse of the patronage of the Army of India; 
which, like every other public trust, ought to be dispensed 
with a single view to the advantage of the public, but is prosti- 
tuted to the pecuniary advantage of each individual Director. 

On the 5th of December, 1821, the Court of Directors wrote 
A military letter to Madras, in which they said. — Memorials 
of Major John Nixon of the Artillery, and Lieutenant Janies 
Clemons of the 1st Native Veteran Battalion, praying each, 
-that a son may be appointed a Cadet in the Company’s service, 
forwarded. The Government have, however, informed these 
officers, that such applications cannot be complied with, con- 
sistently with the Company’s regulations.-— The communication 
made by yon, to Major John Nixon and* Lieutenant Clemons, 
was very proper ; and we desire that no application of this 
nature may be forwarded to us ! ! I” 

*As lately as the 23rd of January, 1835, the Companys Go- 
vernment at Madras, was base enough to reiterate this infamous 
'ukase of the new-modelled, but unreformed Court of twenty- 
four mercenary dealers in India stock and India patronage, 
by publishing It, /or the ir^ormation oj the army ! I ! 

We also, occasionally publish an article or so, for the infor- 
mation of the army in India; and we advise every officer in 
that army to demand that^ such young men as they think fif 
b^ appointed Cadets. Let them remember, that the Crown 
and the I^rltament proposed to tbe twenty-four monopolists, 
that every civil officer in India should be selected from the 
army of India. Let them always bear in mind their own high 
destinies. The day cannot be iar distant when the army 
of India will be recognised in its true cbara'cter, as the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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(be epot, I 17 Mr. iPUflllHflli OQ (be 18th 6 f ieanaty, 1817. 8 M-* 
faitberto it ha* iviiHllMji tmpabthfaed, and is to be 
in the Wmfybtthbliiast India Hoase. 

Tbe Oaileiie*>* lihe the more numeron* elasae* «t Mindobib'' 
are of Uie Sbodra eiAie; they are said to be. in general, a brave 
people, expert in the oso of the lance, and In throwing thw 
curved sttcbl, calfed votlanBe taddee ; this weapon Is iiivarfably. 
in use among the generality Of this tribe; it is about thirty 
inches in curvature. The word CuKar has always preserved 
Its original sdesignation, and, is used to express a thief Of any 
caste, sect, or country : but it will, nevert^less, benOceSSaljr 
*to trace their progress to that characteristic ^tiOtetiott by*, 
which this perfidious race is designated both a thief and an in* * 
habitant of a certain naud, or estate, which is a country. Or 
sert, which was not altogether exempted from paying tribute <0 
the sovereign of MiUlura. This depraved race of men appear, 
however, to have been hereditary oOeopiers, and to have appro- 
priated to themselves various nauds in different parts *of the 
southern countries ; in each of these territories they have a ehief 
among them, whose orders and dircetions they ail must obey. ' 
They still possess one eonvnon character, and, in general, ■nfff 
such thieves, that tbe name is very justly applied to them; for/ 
they seldom allow any merchandize to pass through their nandl, 
without extorting something from the owners, if they do 
* rob them altogether ; and, in fact, travellers, pilgrims, tM ^ 
Brahmins, are attaekedand stripped of every thing they possm f 
they even do not scruple to kill any caste of people, save dcr]|^ 
Brahmins ; in case a Brahmtn happens to 'be killed iff (hdit Mv ' 
tempt to plunder, when tbe fact is made known td the ehlbl^^ 
severe corporal punishment is infiictpd oh the criminals, «Qi{’ 
fines are levied on tbeiM, besides which they are excluded ftocp 
sodety for a period of ‘lAx months. 

The Maloor, Vetlalbor, and Serrngoody nadds, are denomi 
noted the Keel naud, from being sitfiateii to the eastwhid o 
Madura; the inhabitaiits''of ^ho Cntta race ale d^foated b] 
the appellation of Ambbicanrs, tn thnpen cfoblacaur, Permao 
amblacaur, Kama amblacaur. * 

A remarkable e(is|am prevails both aAiehg tbe raeles aht 
females in these imnds ; they hatw^tikdfr ears bored, taf 
stretched by hai^g heavy rings, made of lead, so as to expuM 
ttut i>UU» mad Cal, Hag. Val, x.. If a, 98, Apt. V 
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the lower part of the lobes of their ears, until their ear-laps reach 
down to their shoulders. This singulalr idea of beauty, which 
they attach to long pendant ears, has a still more remarkable 
custom connected with it;->-when merchants or travel Icrs pass 
through these nauds, they generally take the precaution to insure 
a safe transit through the territories, by courting the friendship 
of some individual of the naud, by payment of a certain foe, for 
wluch he deputes a young girl to conduct the travellers safe 
through the limits : this sacred guide conducts them along, 
with ter finger to her ear ; on observing this sign, no Cullary 
will dare to plunder the person so conducted; however, 
sometimes, iu spite of this precaution, it happens that at- 
tempts are made to attack the traveller; in sqch case, the 
girl immediately tears one of her ear-laps, and returns home 
to spread tho report ; upon this, the complaint is carried before 
the chief and elders of the naud, who, forthwith, cooveno a 
meeting in consequence at the M undoo-poolee. (lu each chief 
village of the Collorics, there is a place of meeting, which is a 
large tamarind tree, under which, by custom, their councils are 
Jheld and all affairs are discussed ; the chief and elders hear the 
..complaints, and, according to their laws, administer justice.) If 
the violators are convicted, then vindictive retaliation ensues ; 
the assembly condemns the offenders to have both their ear-laps 
torn, in expiation of their crime ; and, if otherwise capable, they 
are punished by fines or absolved by money ; by this means, 
travellers generally obtain a safe passage through these territo- 
ries, which are so well known for predatory annoyances. 

The Maloor naud takes its name from Maloor. It is situated 
khout sixteen miles east of Madura, on the high road leading to 
. Trichinopoly ; it borders tbo Mullaucottah naud of Sberagunga 
on the east, ; and it contains the Veilaloor and the Semigoody 
wauds; it has ever been recognised by Ite title of Allagar Swamy’s 
Aaud: originally, it was inhabited and cultivated by Vellau'.ers, 
without intermission ; biit, at a certain period, some Cullaries 
belonging to Vella-nand, m the Conjeveram district, proceeded 
thence on a bunting excqrsion, with weapons consisting of short 
^nth-pikes, cudgels, bludgeons, and curved sticks for throwing, 
and wit,h dogs ; whilst they were euicaged in their sport, they 
observed a peacock resist and attack one of their hounds ; the 
sporlsmeu were not a little astonished at the sight, and they 
dieclarcd that this appeared to be a fortunate country, for its na- 
tive inhabitants, and every living creature in it, naturally pos- 
sessed courage and bravery; therefore, preferring such a country 
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to their oaud in Cdtijeveram, they were desirous of eatabtishifi|g^ 
themselves in it, as enU%ators« To effect ibis, they insinuated 
themselves into the favonr of the Veilaitlers ; and, eog'agfirigr ai 
their sen ants, they were permitted to remain in the country* 
In the course of time, they invited their relations and friends to 
join tbem--«-to appearance, they conducted themselves fuithfulty 
and obediently, to the entire satisfaction of the VeUaiilers, and 
they were rewarded for their labour. However, soiOe lime after- 
wards, the Vellaulers, exercising an arbitrary sway over the 
Colleries, began to inflict condign punishment for offences and 
misdemeanours committed in their service. This stirred up tbe 
wrath of the Colleries, who gradually acqtiired the superiority 
over their masters, and, by coercive measures, compelled them 
to a strict observance of the following rules : — FiVtff, that If a 
Culler was struck by his master in such a manner as to deprive 
him of a tooth, he was to pay a fine of ten cully chuckrtims for 
the oflencc.— Second, that if a Culler happened to have one of his 
ear-laps torn, tbe Vellauler was to pay a fine of six ehuckrums. 
— Third, that if a Culler had his skull fractured, the Vellauler 
was to pay thirty ehuckrums, unless he preferred to have his 
skull fractured in return. — Fourth, that if a Culler bad his arm 
or leg broken, he was then to be considered but half a man ; 
in such case, the offender was required to grant the Culler a 
ciillum of nunjah seed land, and two koorkums^ of puiijah, to 
be hold and enjoyed in perpetuity ; exclusive of which, the Vel- 
laiilcr was required to give the Culler a doopettah and a cloth 
^for his wife, twenty culluins of paddy or any other grain, and 
twenty ehuckrums in money for cxpcnces.-f t/f/i, that if a Cul- 
ler was killed, the offender was required to pay either a fine of 
one hundred ehuckrums, or be subject to the vengeance of the 
injured party; and until one of these alternatives was agreed 
to apd satisfaction afforded, the party injured was at liberty to 
plAnder tbe offender's property— neve;^ to be restored. By this 
hostile mode of conduct, imposed on their masters, together 
with their extravagant demands, the Vellaulers were reduced 
to such dread of the Cullers as to court their favour, and to be- 
come submissive to their Will and pleasure ; so that, in (flroe^s 
of time, the Cullers not 9nly n^duced them to poverty^ but also 
forced them to abandon their villages and hereditary [msses- 
sions, and to emigrate to foreign count rrcs~mariy were even 

* An estimated portion land, cuniaining from tea to twelve coolees of pua- 
jah land ; 400 coolees of punjaJi laad, is erpial to oac cswoy of ground, uccordiog 
to the land measure of Madras. 
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nurdered-xfor the Cullers totally disrejpfarded their fomer so^ 
lenn promises of fidelity aad attaebneut The Cullers were im- 
placable, and having thus got rid of their original imstecs, and 
expelled them from this naud, they themselves became the 
vulecs of it. They denominated it by the singular appellation 
of Tun-arrasa-nand. signifying a forest only known to its pos- 
sessors. in short, at length those Colleries became so formida- 
hle, as to evince a considerable ambition to set the then Govern- 
ment at defiance. They regarded Allagar swamy as the god 
of their immediate devotion, and, whenever their enterprises 
were attended with success, they never failed to be liberal in 
the performance of certain religious ceremonies to AUagat ; to 
this day they invoke the name of Allagar in all that they do, 
and they make no objection to contributing whatever they can, 
when the Stalaters come to their villages to collect money or 
grain for the support of the temple, or any extraordinary cere- 
monies of tbo god. In the time of the Kurtaukles, the Cullers 
of this naud once stole and drove away a large herd of cows 
belonging to the prince ; when he was informed of the rob- 
bery, and that the ealves were greatly distressed for want of 
nourishment, he ordered them to be drove out and left with 
the cows, wherever they might be found. This instance of the 
goodness and greatness of mind of the Kurtaukle, pleased the 
Cullers aa exceedingly, that they imipediatoly collected a thou- 
sand cows, at the rate of one cow from each boose in the naud, 
as a retribution, and, together with the plundered cattle, they 
drove them to Madura. Whenever a quarrel or dispute happens 
amongst them, the parties arrest each other, in the name 
eV the respective amblaeanrs, whom. they regard as. most 
sacred ; . and they will only pay their homage to those 
persons convened as arbitrators, or punjayems, to settle their 
disputes. During the feudal system, that prevailed among 
these CttUaries for a long rime, they would not, on any con- 
sideration, permit the Government to have any controul or au- 
thority over them. When tribute was demanded, the Callers 
would answer with contempt, saying, “ The heavens supply 
eurth with rain, our cattle plough, and we labour to 
improve enS cultivate the land ; whil^ such is the case, we 
atone ought to enjoy the iVuits thereof— What reason is there, 
then, that we should be obedient, and pay tribute to our 
equal?” Thus they often positively resisted these demands, 
and they proved themselves to be so very refractory and 
twbuleat, that even detachments marching firom Triebino- 
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poly towards Tiiiiievci|ly. avoided entering^ the limiu of the 
Maloor naod, and were forced to march, by a more drcoiliotw 
mute, into theeoathem coonOries. During^ the reign of Vi»e<* 
ragoonada-saiikKHptttty, a party of Colleries proceeded on 
a plundering excursion into the Ramnad distrietf and carried off 
from thence two thousand of the Rajah’s own bullocks. This 
bold and daring insolence of the Collerics exasperated tfae 
Rajah, so that be caused forts to be erected at Ove difTerent 
places in the districts of Ramnad and Shevagunga, which were 
then undi^ded ; and, on pretext of establishing a good iinder^ 
standing with these Nattaurs, he artfully invited the principal 
men amongst them, and having encouraged them, by repeatedly 
conferring marks of his favour, he caused a great number to be 
slain, and a number of their women to be transported to Ramit- 
'werum, where they were branded with the marks of thepa- 
godn, and made deva-dassies, or dancing girls, and slaves of the 
temple. The present dancing girls in that celebrated island, 
are said to be the descendants of those women of the Culler 
tribe. Ever afterwards, the Collerics of Malloor were in great 
awe of Saidooputty ; and, thenceforth, they paid their homage 
to him, on annual festivals, jointly with the Galleries of Mu!- 
laucottah in the Shevagunga zemindary, adjoining to the Vel- 
loeloor naud of Maloor. From that period until A. D. 1772, the 
Collerics of Maloor naud continued to maintain a state of inde-* 
pendence, in defiance of the Government which then existed. 
The Colleries usually infest the pollams in the neighbourhood 


of this naud, viz., Valliaputty, Nnttum, Murrungaupoory, and 
Bauraupoor, and they are often troublesome, by their propensj^ty 
to acts of plunder and* outrage ; if they happen to meet wrth 
any obstruction, whilst returning with plundered booty, they 


offer every provocation to the Poligarof the Country, ai^ com- 


miU much disturbance ; consequently the Poligars suffer theih 
to pass unmolested. During the ackninistration of the rebel. 


Mahomed tsooph Khan, he found ft politic to give no trouble 
to the Colleries of this naud, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
of the Madura country ; however, fb keep them in some 
be caused a fort to be built at Maloor and anothe/ at Veliala-^ 
potty, and garrisoned tliem with some of his troops; dltstinguish-^ 
hig the Maloor naud as three distinct nauds, by occasional 
pkrtialiiy to one or other of the nauds, he excited jealousy in 
the others, and secretly stimulated them to quarrel among them^ 
; thus, the contending parties were reduced to refer llte 
deciifM of their disputes to himself, and then, as umyre, ho 
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exacted pecuniary tinea from the weakest party^ At the period 
of his rebellion agfainst the Nabob, he made no demands from 
these Nauttaurs, with a view of attachinj^ them to his personal 
interests, and of eng^aging^ their services in opposing the march 
of the Nabob's forces through any part of the Maloor naud ; 
thus, down to the fall of Issooph khan, these Colleries main- 
tained their original independence ; and, by their constant de- 
predations and frequent murders, they were the terror of the 
neighbouring districts. After the execution of Issooph khan, 
the Madura country was wholly reduceiTunder Ac Nabob's 
government. The Nabob was employed for near five years 
in reducing several of the refractory Poiigars of Tinncvelly 
to obedience ; during all that period, the CoNcries con- 
tinued in their turbulent spirit of opposition, without acknow- 
ledging allegiance to the Nabob; therefore, it was deter- 
mined to reduce the Maloor naud to obedience; and, for this 
purpose, the Nabob sent a detachment, under the command 
of Captain Rumley, consisting of five battalions of Native 
infantry and 1,500 cavalry: this force encamped at Maloor; 
and, after a fortnight. Captain Rumley summoned the Nattaurs ; 
they would not appear ; indeed, they continued to manifest 
their licentious character, and contemptuously slighted the de- 
tachment: in consequence of this. Captain Rumley marched to 
VellalooT naud ; and, having caused the village to he sur- 
rounded, he required the principal Nattaurs to surrender; but, 
as the whole of the Colleries persevered, and were preparing 
for hostility, using insulting language and brandishing their , 
weapons, within the hedge which surrounded the village, 
Captain Rumley ordered the hedge to be set on fire; — the fire 
soon communicated to the houses, and the confiagration became 
general ; upon this, in order to save tbi :nsclves from the flames, 
the Colleries sallied out, when the tr ops and cavalry attacked 
all that ventured out, an^ killed them, without regard to sex 
or age ! It is said that about three thousand men, women, 
and children, were slain on that day ! Several of the principal 
Nattaurs were made prisoners and brought to Maloor. Upon 
t^s atarming example, the bead people of the villages ap- 
peared, MB *a peaceable manner, with Woolapas, and sub- 
missively made homage to Captain Rumley, on his march back, 
vrith bis prisoners, to Maloor. As the refractory and turbulent 
spirit of the Colleries was frequently Jhe source of much 
di&tnrbance and bloodshed. Captain Rumley recommended the 
necessity of adopting measures for regulating their conduct, 
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which bad hitherto been so dangerous and injurious to the 
tranquillity of the couAry, and inconsistent with the principles 
of regular government; — in consequence of this, an arrange* 
ment was then made with the principal Nattaurs, that, in 
future, they should acknowledge the Nabob's goveriinient, 
without prejudice to the welfare and prosperity of the inhabi- 
tanU, and submit to pay tribute, yearly, as subjects thereof; the 
stipulated payments were regulated iu the same manner as those 
of the Miillaiicottah naud in Shevagunga ; and they were, in 
every respect, assured of similar treatment. This arrangOmeut 
was immediately carried into effect, and the principal Nattaurs 
subscribed agreements and received sunnuds. 

The Collgries having, for many years, assumed independence 
and exercised complete authority in this naud, did not much 
* relish the effectual restrictions now laid on them, as was 
exhibited in repeated attempts of some of tho villagers to 
revive their former influence and independence, assembling in 
tumultuous crowds who behaved in an outrageous manner. 
They were soon pursued by strong parties from the forces, and 
several of the ringleaders were made prisoners and treated with 
the utmost severity. Captain lltimley became the terror of the 
CoUerie iiauds, and was highly respected and revered by the 
designation of Ilumley Swamy, under which appellation the 
Collerics afterwards distinguished him. A Mahornedan, named 
Mahomed Golly, who accompanied the detachment, with the 
appointment of Amildar of the Maloor Naud, having, soon 
after, sent a person with ten peons to survey tho villages of the 
’ Vellaloor naud, these peons were all murdered, in one night, by 
the Colleries of that yillage, which was set on fire; the lAU 
lagers then left it, with their families und cattle, and removed 
to the northward, with a view to establish themselves in the 
Tondiman’s country. Captain liumley, receiving information 
ofstTiis event, despatched two strong |>arties in pursuit of these 
infatuated Colleries, who were attacked so vigorously, that 
nearly two thousand of them were put to tho sword. By these 
mean», the plan of arrangement, |p long and so anxiously 
desired for the internal improvement of the Collerie oouniry, 
was completely effected, and a prospect aff'orded'D^ realizing 
advantages from a class of people distinguished for their tur- 
bulence, and for being the cooatant cause of evils of . a very 
extensive descriptioi^. The nauds were then surveyed without 
opposition, and were calculated to contain four thousand ebays 
of Dunjafa, and twenty thousand koorkums of punjab. As 
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tranquillity appeared to be restored, the troops itnder Captaio 
Rumicy were, in oonscqococe, withdrifwii from Maloor naud, 
and he accordingriy marched off with his detadiment. The 
next year, Goolam Modeen was appointed amildar of the 
Maloor district, with a force of two companies of sepoys, three 
hundred sibbendy peons, and a brigade of small guns, stationed 
here to check the Golleries, and prevent disturbances in the 
country. In the year 17B1, when Hyder made war, the report 
of his horse having descended the ghants, encouraged the 
CollcVies of Maloor naud to revive their former licentious spirit, 
and to commit nightly depredations in the villages of the Go- 
vernment, and of the Poligars circumjacent to Maloor. They 
murdered some of the servants of the Government in the 
Maloor naud, and they threatened the amildar with death, if he 
did not instantly quit it. These menaces induced the amildar 
to retire, with all his men, into the Shevagunga country, 
abandoning the naud entirely to themselves. On this event, 
the Colleries of the three nauds of Maloor, Vellaloor, and 
Serrugoody, combined together; they proceeded to commit 
groat disturbances, and their constant inroads, even to the 
vicinity of Madura, endangered the lives of the inhabitants. 
Their predatory excursions were often extended to the very 
gale of the fortress of Madura; being once opposed by a strong 
party of the Nabob’s troops, under Hhe personal command of 
Mulhar-row, the then manager of IVfadura, a smart contest 
took place, in which Mulhar-row was killed. The Colleries 
of the combined nauds, Gnding that the Nabob's Government . 
was not suGjciently firm to prevent their committing these 
disturbances, treated his authority with contempt, and once 
more re-established themselves under the feudal system, which 
prevailed until the year 1784, when Captain Oliver arrived at 
Maloor, with a detachment, and lost no time in summoningf‘fhe 
Nattanrs, intimating, that, if they did not attend to his sum- 
mons, before the expiration of the time prescribed, he would 
immediately visit them yrith fire and sword. The Natives 
^tiding no prospect of relief, and sensible of their inability to 
maintain ^their usurped authority in the nauds, accordingly 
waited on Captain Oliver, who prevailed oil them to discharge 
the arrears of their kanikay for the last four years, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty thousand Gopall v chuckrums. Capt. 
Qfite bad collected only fifteen Vkindred chuckrums from them, 
he received orders to march with his detachment. He marched 
by ^''dllaloor, from whence the detachment drove off a great 
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namber of etttl« and' ibid them at Madura. Mr. Torin haviaf , 
as eolieetor, received dwrgfe of the Tinnevelly. Madura. ukI 
Maloor districtc. Captain Cox with hia battaibn of the Idih 
resriment of Native Infantry, was stationed at Maloor.- whew 
Mr. Torio sununoned the Nattaurs, and required them to dis- 
charge the arrears of kanika due for five years. Having 
granted them a remission of one year’s kaoika, the residue, one 
hundred and twenty thousand ohuokrums, was collected from 
the Nattaurs. Mr. Torin afterwards instituted a survey, and 
thereby ascertained that the nauds contained six thousand chays 
of niinjah, and thirty thousand koorkums of puiijali. From the 
year 1786 to 1790, the annual change of the Nabob’s amildars, 
in those five^ears, was favourable to the views of the Nattaurs, 
and they repeatedly attempted, not only to revive their original 
independence and spirit of revolt, but also to withhold pay- 
ment of the Government’s demand. In 1791, Mr. Macleod 
was appointed collector of Madura; Mootoo Irlapillay was 
made renter of the districts under hU collectorate. but the Nat- 
taurs were neither found obedient nor were they punctual in 
discharging the demand on tbeni, with any regularity. How- 
ever, in the following year, by decided and severe means, Mr. 
Macleod realized the arrears, in full. From 1793, when the 
country was restored to the Nabob of Trichinopoly, until 1800, 
no less than ten different amildars, or renters of Madura, were 
successively in ofBce ; th# last of them was Viirdit Pundit ; 
during the managemesit of these officers, the Government 
demands on the Maloor nauds, as formerly, were with difficulty 
•realized. In 1801, the Madura country was again assumed by 
the Honorable Company, and Mr, Hurdis, then collector W 
Dindigul, having received charge of this district, that gentle- 
man instituted a thorough survey of thd whole district, which 
was attended hy the Nattameaurs and Nautcurnums of the re- 
spqfilive villages, and whenever there was reason to suspect 
them of false returns, the land in quftstion was ordered to bo 
re-surveyed, under the immediate inspection of persons deputed 
from the Huzzoor. In the time of Tremai-naik’s administratba. 
about A. O. 1640, that Prince graoted cawool rights tc^ boom 
Colleries of Maloor. for watching aod projecting 4^ district 
of ■ Terumboor from -theft and robbery; for, which service 
maunioiDS and other privileges nfeta granted to them. In 
process of timq^ the Colleries were found to have encroached, 
boyoad the limits, grioted them, as far as tq Anueeooor, and to 
have eatabliabed theratelves there, as a distinct tribe or class; 

Ami Mi» smOCal. Map. Vat. x., No. SU, Stpt. S 
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there, they ere, evea aow, wy popatew, and aot leM piow 
to pkhtly depredetioB* ia that aeighhonrhood, Jj» t^e W 
1772, the Nabob adopted ineatorea to redace the Cutanea to 
ebedienee. and, on accaant of other perfldKW eanda^ the 
Nabob caoied all their eiwnnionis to ^ eawnaed. 

(In the original fnanuterift, there foUowo an aee^^^"^ 
of the moot remarkable euetomo of theoe people, vus., ef i*«M' 
Lrriageo.their female dioputeo. Ste.:^t, 
huger hoping aceeee to the library, at the India Howe, 

•/ our poioer to procure a copy qfU, in order to wmpleje 
ttZ, ae mae i7ended; but, me hope that the Royal Aeiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, mil eupply our dfr 
Jleieney.and j^ieh (he omitted page in their Quarterly 

*^*T^country denominated the Penamulla naud, » also called 
the Mail naud, from being situated to the westward of Madura ; 
its chief place is Anneeoor ; this naud is inhabited by that race . 
of Colleries who are designated by the name of Tavers, as, 
Perrea Taver. Mayah Taver, Kurmautoor Taver; they, have 
also established themselves in many villages in the projiaw ol 
Dindifful, as cultivators. This dispersed and expatnated tribe 
extends to the very extremity of the valley ; they possws none 
of the virtues nor the gentle and interesting qualities 
neculiarlv characteristic of the industrious husbandman. They 
Tn, in general, indolent and perfididus ; they commit every sort 
of excess and cruelty, and. in fact, they are capable of the 
foulest crimes. The houses and villages of the Colleries are 
mean and poor, and surrounded by thick hedges, by way of 
dsfence; their dress is a common coarse cloth, or a cumbly 
WaSet tied round them, with, very frequently, a string bed 
Hiund their head to keep theirwoolly hair from spreading; they 
are mean and illiterate ; and.it is an exuaordinary 
have only one wife among ten, eifeht. six, or two of hem^all 
of whom consider themtolves the fathers of the children she 
may have ; in their addwfscs or petiUons they generally style 
themselves the sons of eight and two. or six and two fathers, not 
of ten or eightfalhers. Aeir boys of ten or twelve yeaw of. age, 
have M eiraordinary propensity for thieving; and, at the age of 
gfteen, tlfey are considered as proficients in carrying otf -the olyect 
which tempts them ; until that age, the boys have their ^eads 
.havcd, retaining only a lock of hair op the crown, whence 
they have the denomination of Coodemley-tallarpila ; on them 
Kktne ceremonies ar« performed, sipiilar to.a;nsisnagp 
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fea«t» aad the hoy is lUterwards peiwitted to Icl his bait 
fww; soaeUmes thiS'MrwiODy » cooehiitod by the mttriagb 
of tfao boy, to a yoiiog womui in bis owo OMte, wa roward for 
his azpertaess and profidoney io tobbery. Tbo CoIIorm of this 
naod do not iotonaany with those of the East naud; th^ have 
peealiar eoatoas amoogr themsdves, and their marriages are said 
to be performed with rimost the like ceremonies as those of the 
eommoii Shodras ; neither have tiley long ears, like the Colleties 
of the East aand. Hie Colleries of both the East and West 
naods born their dead. Tfadr mode of speaking, in general, is 
brief, qaiek, and sonorous; they are only conversant in the 
common Tamool, which is predominant among them* 

The high country of Tanjoie is subdivided into several 
nauds ; it contains, — Shengul naud, the chief place of whidi is 
•Noodeyoor; there, the Colleries are designated by the name 
of Nantrayen, Thencondann, &c. The inhabitants of thd 
Veshunga naud are the most noted for their daring intrepidity; 
they commit nightly depredations even as far as Madura ; the 
chief place is Shengeputty, which is situated in the high road 
between Tanjore and Trichinopoly, by the way of Vellum. 
Here, the Colleries are called Mayacondaun Vaundian, Stc. 
The greatest number of this tribe in Vellum, Boodaloor, 
Pooduputty, and Nundavanaputty, were, in a short space of 
time, converted by the late Reverend Mr. Swartz, and hU 
worthy successor, the Reverend Mr. Kohlboff, from the wor* 
ship of their idols, ter the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Their former habits of life abounded in every vice, without any 
* virtue, and rendered them capable of the most heinous crimes ; 
but, the conversion of^ these people to the Christian religion, 
and the introduction of piety and good morals among these 
multitudes of profligates, who have finally become the folf 
lowers of Christ, has conduced in a great measure to eradicate 
thqilb heterogeneous, but innate, propensities to vice, and to 
render them guod, peaceable, and happy subjects. The 
Christians of the Tanjore mission are not deprived of their 
caste by conversion; all classes of Natives have admittance 
to the schools established, particularly in Tanjore, and its 

I ineigbboarhood, by the Ibto Keveremd Mr..Swartzr jrbiefa, at 
present, are regulated by the Reverend Mr. Kohlboff. Hie 
Orata nand to the eastward of Taqjore, about nineteen miles, 
is inbabitoci by a tribe of Colleries; wito are designated under 
the name of MuHava iayeo, Kauta rayon, &e. ; io the neigh* 
hoaifceod of this aaad, hii Higbtois, the Rajah of Tanjore, has 
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dedicated to the memory of one of his favorite courtesans, a 
large market town, built upon an exteftive heath, on unculti* 
vated ground ; in the high Toad between Tanjore and Ramise-* 
ram, by the way of Puttueottah ; be has also built there a large 
chnttrum and several other buildings, for the accommodation 
of every class of people. He likewise instituted English and 
Persian schools, and also Malabar, Canarese, and Telinga 
schools for all classes of Natives, and an hospital, wherein all 
persons infected with diseases are admitted and hospitably pro* 
idded for, in the chuttrum, until the patient is perfectly 
restored to health. Women of all descriptions labouring under 
child-birth, are received and protected unlil after lying-in. 
This establishment is, to this day, very amply provided for, and 
it is in a flourishing state. It is called after the Courtesan, 
Mootoo-ambanl-pooram. About a mile and a half north-west 
of this place, is a village called Kunnandagoody, where, in 
1611, the Reverend Mr. KohlhofT has established a charity- 
school for fifty poor boys, and a small chapel, and appointed a 
Native missionary. A great number of the Collerie caste have 
also been converted to the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
though they are generally represented as an ignorant, impla- 
cable, and violent sort of people. Many thousands of this 
depraved race, inhabitants of the southern countries, have been 
lost to the community and to thein^elves, who, if they had an 
opportunity of being instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
and encouraged and stimulated to industry and labor, would 
not only have been as civilized, but as peaceable and happy as 
those in Tanjore. The CoHeries of one nand intermarry with' 
ttiose of another naud, as one and the same people; and the 
women aif permitted to marry after the death of their husband. 
With the exception of the converts to the Christian faith, who 
inter their dead, according to the funeral rites of the Church of 
England, the rest are burned, according to the custom of'lhe 
Hindoos throughout India. 

Aulimbu naud derives Its name from the abominably lewd 
and vicious habits of its iohabitants ; it lies about twenty miles 
iftuttfof Tanjore, and eighteen miles E. N. E. of Poodoocottab ; 
it is in tb^ provinoe of Poodoocottab ; it is particularly distin* 
gnisbed for the vile and despicable manners and actions of its 
Inhabitants, who are a tribe of Colleries: however, they are 
mere remarkable for the high opinion tb^y hold of themselves, 
end for a degree of pride which originates in their esteem of 
the affairs of life as husbandmen, and inclines them oittcfa to 
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•etivity and laboar, a9d atoo for the k«e|Mn|r of flocks, which 
are the only olgecto of their desire, rather than for any propen* 
sity to thieving:; and, it is. easily perceived that they have 
longer existed in tranquillity and harmony, and in a greater 
state of order and respectability than the multitudes of Colleries 
which form the population of tho southern countries. This 
naud is said to to be the original place of the ancestors of the 
Rqjah, Vizea Ragoonath Roy Tondiman Bebauder, who is of 
the Collerie race, and whose ancestors enjoyed an offlce of 
important trust in (be service of the great Marawa of Ramnad, 
Mooloo Vizea Ragonath Taver Saidoo Putty ; in this station 
he eventual^ acquired a high degree of confidence, and, in the 
reign of Tundra Taver Saidoo Putty, Tondiman was ap> 
•pointed to the command of Poodoocottab and Trimium, with 
instructions not to join with Bawany Sunkor Taver, but to («• 
main under Tundra Taver's own immediate command ; nC' 
cordingly, Tondiman took charge of Poodoocottab and Tri* 
mium, and remained in authority over them ; and the progeny 
of Tondiman are still inhabiting the above naud. The Poli- 
gars of Tanjore are mostly all of this tribe, and it is probable 
they have acquired their smalt possessions from the sovereigns 
of Tanjore, for faithful services rendered them. They profess 
the same religion as otbq|r Hindoos, and their manners and 
customs are, more or less, combined with superstition and idoW 
atry. The moral charfleters and manners of the women are 
altogether dissolute, and of too indelicate a nature to be de.- 
* scribed, and the appellation of the naud is said to be strictly 
applicable to that oamq by which it is called. % 

MILITARY EFFICIENCY OF THE BOMBAY ARMY. 

, No. VI, 

To the Editor of Alexander'o Eatt India Magamne^ 
Sir, — 1. In the year 1814, while as yet Poona continued' (be 
seat of the virtual head of the Marathee empire, 1 again visited 
that station in March of that year. • 

2* Ducussions had, tlwn, commenced at Poona on the pdlt 
of the Baroda Minister, who was sbnt tbeee as Vnkeel, and 
who was sni^MMed to hare very dtity resisted some demands, 
made by the Peishwa against the C^ekuar state. This et^uct 
was generally nnden|ood to have given great umbeage to ' the 
Poona authorities ; end, soon afterwatds, the Vakeel, baviof 
accempanied the Peishwa to Pundeipoor, fell a sacrifiee to :bb 
zeal and honesty in the cause of his Sovereign. %k 
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3. Tbil I mention, becadse tbe trobpt then ttetioned at 
Poona, bad soon afterward* an arduous part to perform; and, 
indeed, discussions had then occurred, vdiich rendered'it ne- 
cessary to adopt unusual precautions to prevent surprise from 
the Peishwa’s force, which had been streng^thened in the city. 
No apprehension, however, was entertained, that the Native 
troops would not act with perfect fidelity ; and theft or plunder 
among them was, in these days, unknown. 

4, 1 have said, that at this period but few Purdasees were to 
be found in the army, and in one or two of the corps into which 
they bad been introduced, they were brought from Hindostan 
by their friends. Two battalions, however had^been about 
two years before raised for tho service of the Poona state, and 
were stationed at Dapooree, about four miles from the British 
cantonment. These almost entirely consisted of Purdasees ; 
and, to obtain them, an European officer, with some commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, originally from Hindostan, 
were sent to collect recruits; and the Dapooree brigade was 
completed with men chiefly from that quarter, who conducted 
themselves with perfect propriety ; so that at this period bands 
of robbers and thieves were quite unknown. This is an im- 
portant circumstance to record, as it shows, in addition to the 
case of the 1st battalion 4th regiment, already mentioned, 
that considerable numbers of these men were at that early pe- 
riod, in the service ; but no imputation whatever was cast upon 
them, and they were in general favourites of their officers, so 
that it may be inferred, as I have already stated, that no objec- 
tion' exists to the character of the Purdasee* sepoy, provided 
pains have been taken to obtain men of good connection, and 
who are known to be well behaved. 

fi. As regards tho Poona brigade, it consisted of the 1st bat- 
talions of the 2nd and 9tb regiment (now the 3td and'Ufth 
regiesents.) Of the stafie of the latter, 1 have already afforded 
some explanation ; and, slthough its commanding officer had 
been Ranged, little imprpvemebtin the capabiliQr of the petson 
employed had occurred. The Adjutant’s pernicious habits 
were no^^oonfirmep, and he continued equally indifferent, as 
formerly, to the efficiency of his oorps> which may be said to 
bare been much in the same stiite as 1 found it in 1808. 

6. A veiy different picture was presented by the 1st batMion 
^‘regiment, which was wdl eommandMl, and its Ac^atant, 


* HiodotUo. 
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with,«littl« nore tenperi b«d every quality for prassndiig Ills 
«o^s in eseellent order. . The mea were very orderly, well 
behaved, and almoat all were inhabitanta of the Dekhun iAd 
Kobkuo. Some bacty acts of the Adjutant, however, in pu* 
oishiiig men on the spur of the moment, hod induced them to 
complain to the Inspecting officer, who had the good sente fo 
see that the motive was laudable; although he signified that 
the practice should bo discontinued, both as irregular, and as, it 
wounded the feelings of the men ; and IVfarathees do not com- 
plain without cause. 

7. There was an alertness and smartness in this battalion, 

which would faavo been well had it been preserved, as it. had 
afterwards* to contend with, an active, a brave, and devoted 
Arab assemblage, in front of Beni Boo Ali, who suddenly threw 
tbemsolvos on this corps, before it bad formed, and literally cut 
it to pieces — not an officer belonging to it, (with the exception 
of two young men attached,) having escaped, and the fugitives 
were only saved by the resolution and able conduct of a sqb- 
assistant surgeon, who, seizing a musket, and retiring to an Old 
ruin, where he had collected some stragglers, kept np so steady 
and well-directed a fire, that the pursuers were checked, after 
several of them had fallen ; and, under cover of night, this 
brave man brought off tho wounded, and the few who had 
joined him for protectioxf. * 

8. 1 mention this circumstance, to shew the necessity of pre- 
serving soldiers, both European and Native, in the foniiliar 
exercise of daily and active evolution, which has also the effect 
of maintaining their physical powers, — a point which rogolar 
exercise alone can elfoct, but which is not so duly considered 
as it ought ; — for, without such physie^L strength, the men can- 
not stand firm and steady under arms in performing their exer- 
pfte, nor are. they eqnal to any arduous exertion. 

9. To maintain* an efficient corps; therefore, the regular ex- 

ercise of it ongbt not to bo relaxed. It is not eooogh that men 
have acquired a knowledge of parade movements by a oourso 
of drill ; it is also necessary that their laeility and rfpidtly ki 
evolutioa should be k^ perfect; and that, hjr this vegolar 
exercise, the bodily powers of Uie. mm sbpnld bo^tieimrved, as 
the eoBs for their services ureiAarfylfimcertate andotteotuddtn, 
and toMmtt proper in farming and mov- 

tng, and a arimg.brm, a doe. impr^mwmmot he mode by 

A RED COAT. 


Bambay, SlnOeMer, 1833. 



A S40HT SKETCH OP THE ADI^INISTRATION OF 
LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

^me observations, on the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck, were offered in No. II. of these papers : the present 
may, therefore, appear somewhat superSuous, and will hardly 
escape the charge of repetition. As, however, his Lordship's 
government is now drawing to a close, I cannot resist the at- 
tempt to sketch a summary of the proceedings which have been 
adopted under his authority; especially, as during the continu- 
ance of it, some most important changes, in the mode of con* 
ducting the affairs of British India have been introduced. These 
changes have been productive both of good and evil ^not the 
least, that they have caused more disappointment to ^he Native, 
and more discontent to the English population, both in and out 
of the service, than perhaps have resulted from the measures of 
any preceding Governor. 

It should, however, be recollected, that nearly three years 
have elapsed since the publication of that paper, affording con- 
sidprab^ opportunity for a change of opinion on the subject of 
Lord William's public character and administration ; and it is 
with considerable regret that I am compelled to acknowledge, 
that a more extensive acquaintance and a closer observation of 
bis proceedings have convinced me, that the view which was 
given of t|)ese in my first essay, tebds to place them in a 
much more favourable light than succeeding experience has 
justified. 

Like most of his Lordship's admirers, which, at the com- 
mencement of his Indian career, were many, I was deceived by 
the great professions which were made, and too ready to believe 
that the glittering show which was exhibited was in reality 
the sterling metal which it purported to represent. Mortifying 
indeed is the discovery, that like manv other commodities 
little value, the profusiouv with which the* professions were 
popred forth was only the ceosequeoce of their intrinsic vrorth- 
lessness ; and that the tinsel was only a foil for the base metal 
whieh it covered. ^ 

llie sbmmary pf Lord William's professions U as follows : — 

^ 1st. A determipati^lb to do bis, best forit^ ioterestsof the 
people over whom he was placed. 

A conviction that mimy,abpsps exist^, both in the system 
of Goi^rDinept, and the admioisftration in the detail. 

9id. A resolution to make merit the lest of promotion, and to 
adopt ajplan wbipb should prevent the concealment of indoleney 
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and inefficiency « white enabled the able and nieritei4out:lo 
obtain the reword of their industry and talent. 

4th. A reaolulioo not to be a puppet in the haoda of hit 
cotincillorB, secreiariaa, and other officials^ but to see and judge 
for hrmaelf. 

5tb. And in probecution of this, he invited communioattons and 
suggealioiis froifi all parties in oroiuof the service of Ooveriitnent. 

Let us now see the result of all this. The only striking 
features of Lord William's administration are:— 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. 

Second. The judicial reforms. 

Third. The breaking through the illiberal policy of exelad* 
iug the Natives and East Indians from office. 

• Fourth, The loleratioii of unlimited freedom of the press. 

And now let us examine these a little in detail. 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. Every friend 
to homanity will rejoice at this; but very little merit is due 
to Lord William for the measure. There was not an tndi^ 
vidual Englishman in the country who did not wish to prevent 
such a barbarous ritef and who would not have given his best 
endeavours to effect its destruction. The question was ead it 
be done with safety/* t. e. without occasioning disturbances and 
insurrections which should cause a greater amount of evil and 
miseryi than that which iff was intended to abrogate; For a 
considerable time this weyt answered in the negative, and as long 
as it was conscientiously believed, that an attempt to abolish 
Suttees would produce more evil than the Suttee itself, the 
local rules of India were morally and in every point of vievp^, 
perfectly justified in resfsling the exertion of philanthropists at 
home, who were ignorant of the custom, and opinions ot the 
people of India. 

opinion bad greatly changed upon this subject for several 
years before Lord William’s arrival in India; and* as far as 1 had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of my country*" 
men, lean only say, that of all whom I conversed with, whether 
of the civil, military, mercantile, or mwcellaoeous classei^ foBv 
three out of four were ooi only convinced, that all over Hin- 
dostan and Bengal, the Suttee might be abolished wit& perfect 
safety, but were anxious to see the pvomnlgation of a law to 
this effect — and ibis full five years befere the law was aotnally 
enacted, it is obvious, Ibat when such were the sentiments of the . 
majority of the English to India, s. e, of the rules of the countiy^ 
the abolition would have been effected a little sooner or 
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whoever, might have been appointed to the situation of 
Governor General, It is equally clear, that had the Governor, 
on his arrival, at once enforced such measure, without consult- 
ing those whose long residence in India, might be supposed to 
enable them to know sometbiog of its affairs and of the people, 
he would have deserved the credit of much more zeal than 
judgment. 

Second. The judicial reforms. The same remarks apply to 
this head:— the utter insufficiency of the establishment for the 
administration of civil justice, and the intolerable evils 
which were entailed on the country and people by the vir- 
tual denial of justice, had been officially, privately, and in 
the public prints, so often brought to the notic% of those in 
poM*er and the public at large, that it was plainly perceived 
that the machine of Government would not go on much longer 
on its old footing: nay, those who looked beyond the present, » 
were fully aware that the almost aunihilation of credit, the 
falling off of mercantile transaction and the impoverishment of 
the country, which were the consequences entailed in consider- 
able degree, by the state of the Courts, whereby every encour- 
agement was held out to dishonesty, began seriously to affect 
ike Government revenue. Then, indeed, it became an object 
to remedy the evils complained of ; as long as it was imagined 
(hat the people were the only sufferers, little anxiety was mani- 
fested; but no sooner did the fundamental principle, for which 
the British Indian Governmeut exists, the realization of a large 
revenue) appear to be in danger, than it was found necessary 
^ ee introduce some improvement. Numerous representations 
and suggestions had been made to Government on the subject; 
and Kke the Suttee case, the judicial reforms would have been 
forced upon our rulers and extorted from them, however they 
might have been entrusted* with the Government of the.coh^try. 

Thirdly. The breaking through the illiberal policy of ex- 
etuding the Natives and the East Indians u much as possible, 
from all share in the Government of their . eountey. In this 
again, Lord William is by no means entitled to the whole credit. 

It had lor soam time previoim to bis Lordship's arrival here, 
been pretty generally aoknowledgedj -tbat the attempt to 
^vem the oouotry almost enUiely by European agency, had 
been a complete failure^ Thnse loo, who where a little more 
OsMightedBian their ne%hhotirt, and Wbre injteU^nt enough 
to observe and taka warning by (be signs of the timai^ were 
eomnoeed^ that the old systeai of unjust exetmioiai could not ha 
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msintuned rntfob ldng«(; aad many repreaeatations of 
pedieney of ado^)!]*; a mora liberal policy, had, at variout 
tiinM,bydilfcrentfbDetioflariea,been made to Goreroaaenl. N** 
Tertbelesa, ills but flair to allow, tbatLonlWilliamdeadrTeainuoh 
more credit for bin share in this measure, than in either of the 
two precedhig' measures. A considerable Dumber of men, both 
high in office and in subordinate situations, were still imbued 
with the old prejudice of the vast superiority of the English ; the 
inefficiency and corruption of the people, and the great danger 
which would ensue to onr Government, by admitting them to 
any share of influence and anthority. Dire prognostications 
were held ^rth of the evils which would be entailed by the 
enlightened measnre.s which were proposed, or rather by 
*the commencement of a more liberal system ; for it must be 
carried much further before its benefleiat results can be fully 
developed ; and it is probable, that with a ruler of an ordinary 
mint}, some years would have elapsed before the adrooateB of 
the proceeding would have beeh allowed to triumph. In 
this measure, therefore, let the full meed of praise be awarded 
to the decision of character and liberality of the present 
Governor General. 

Fourthly. The toleration of unlimited freedom of the 
Press. This is indeed a measure dictated by a pure and en- 
larged policy, and for wliich, 1 believe 1 may say, we are 
indebted solely to Lordl William. There were some, doubtleis, 
among the Government functionaries, who were anxions for the 
* abolition of restrictions on the expression of public opinion eo 
official men and measures, but they were by far too few*iD 
number to have counteracted the prejndices of the many, had 
they not been powerfully supported by<tbe bead of tfaa Govern- 
ment. 1 have certainly beard observations from several nwo, 
tesi&ing to detract from the wisdom nod liberality of this 
measore.'' It is said, that after all, vrhat can the expression of 
public opioioD do ? The circumstanees of India and its popnla- 
tioD are such, that its mlers may, atjpreseot, at least with per- 
fect safety treat it with^eoaten^. A we^-minded aijd sdf- 
soffleient man^ mig^t hshe been oaMed |ad anna^ at the 
attacks on Ooi*erttmefit''wliieh faab* heeO'iAom time to. time 
ponied forth ; bot ^me df strong t^wsolerrODd eeneeioas of his 
own power, eobld afford ta take no notiee of Uiem. Besides, it 
is said, tiiat Lord tlTilliam is one of thdke pbi^taMie and 
homootons indivi duals «Wh o Isagbs nt aH tfae nbase ke may have 
received, aodcaaeven eojoythewitaadotevemefsofaphtjUfiie, 
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should it contain any — feelingp tlie force of the old adage lei 
those laugh that win/' Besides this, he has very wisely looked 
upon the freedom of thepress, both as an index and asafety valve 
for the public mind;>«-*to point out, how far be and bis masters, 
the 24 molochs of Leadenhall, might go ; and to allow of the 
escape ef a great portion of that discontent which, if pent up, 
might have caused an explosion producing much more danger- 
ous consequences. 

All this may be, and probably is, both true and lamentable. 
True, as regards Lord William individually; and lamentable 
that the free expression of public opinion should yet have so 
little influence upon the actions of our rulers, and so little 
power to remedy the evils under which the country is groan- 
ing;— still, guela caval lapidam/* Let the press persist in 
doing its duty, in which it will be joined and assisted by the 
people; ultimately it must triumph, and our rulers will be 
forced to adopt a more enlightened and a wiser policy. No small 
share of mental strength, however, is requisite to enable a man 
to tolerate being told that he is wrong, or that his measures 
are oppressive ; even though he may not profit by what he 
hears. Few men in authority, either in India, England, or 
any other country, would submit to it while they possessed the 
power to prevent it. Let the full and unrestricted share of 
praise be awarded to the man who has borne all that 
baa been said and published agaiust Vhe present Governor- 
General. 

,.Let him also receive full credit for his attempts to improve 
tiM resources of the country by introducing a general plan for 
the improvement of its communication by road making— and for 
hia attempts to increase commerce by tbr opening of the Indus; 
Lord William's resolution to make merit the test of promotion, 
and to adopt a system, &c. sounded very well ; in practice, h&rv- 
ever, there has been jilht as much despotism and favoritism 
under the present adminiatrationas at any previous period. It is 
also very doubtful whether the public servants on the whole, 
dflbmote than they did before. The diligent and efficient have 
been disgusted by t{ie unmerited suspicion which has been east 
upon them, while occasional instances of notorious idleness and 
tneliciency , exist now as heretofore. If these are able to remain 
undkoovered by the Oovernment, it is a poor resome of the 
grand system of public reports and private espionage which has 
beaninkoduced ; but in troth, some of them, to say the least, 
have been to well known for years to the public at large, that 
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it is atterty impossible that the bead of the Governmeat eotild 
remain in ifnotanoe of them. 

The determinatioa, expreesed by Lord Wiltiam, not to be a 
puppet in the hands of bte oonneillors, lee. lee,, has degeneraWd 
into bis having too often' become a tool in the bands of spies 
and informers, whose parposes he has been made to serve by 
forwarding their views, and gratifying their malioe, and as to 
the laudable purpose for which bis jonmies through the eoao> 
try were said to have been undertaken, to enable him to see 
and judge for himself of its condition, and the state of its inha« 
bitants ; had this been done at his own expense, the credit of 
purely good intentions might have been justly conceded to him. 
The cost of his expensive journies has, however, been defrayed, 
as it to called, by Government, that is to say, by the people of 
India, who are certainly at a loss to discover what benefits they 
have thereby derived, except the honor of being subject to the 
innumerable petty extortions, oppressions, and misconduct of hta 
Lordship’s suite and camp*followers, which, in Indhi, always 
rise in amount in proportion to the rank of the master ; and 
the only practical result of these journies that has ^itherto 
been exhibited, is that of an agreeable party of pleasure 
amusing themselves with viewing the various sights and 
scenes of the country, and in the selection of salubrious and 
attractive residences for their abode, according to the climate 
and seasons. 

Indeed, as a general principle, although in theory it sonnds 
well, great difficulties are opposed to the production of any 
'beneficial effects from local enquiries conducted by a Governor 
General in person. The office is of too great importance fb 
Ministerial interests at home to be bestowed on any Indiad * 
functionary ; and those who come out freah from England,- arw 
necessarily precluded by non-acquaintance with the lang<ia'ga> 
froff having any personal communicatiou with the people; 
Besides, if this bar did not exist, etiqiibtte opposes another ; a 
Governor General cannot, as has been before observed, go about 
in disguise, like the celebrated Calip^ of Bagdad (flaroon all" 
Raschid)to inspect the proceedings of (us subordinates, and the-' 
attempt too often ends like the mountem tn ^abonr. ’ Somelimea 
indeed the production is by no meani^of-ao innocuous a nature ; 
for a distorted aborUon, like the pdteeat eapionaga ayatear n 
only au instrumant in the bauds of the evil disposed to the m- 
joryof all able and hobest meit. A; jcncmiy , and enquiry by the* . 
Governor General, if properly condoi^ed, might be made pre*^ 
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ductive of lome beooit ; but if we are to ju^e ftom tberasult* 
which have hitherto followed the v(irioui pecegrioatiout of 
lespeotive Qoveraors Oeueral, the wisest course for the Court 
of Directors or the Ministry^ would be to procure a revision of 
the last East India Charter act, so as to euable them to prohibit 
any future government from leaving Calcutta, a most desirable 
measure for the inhabitants of that fair City of Palaces, who 
would thereby enjoy sundry additional good dinners and agrees 
able entertainments, while the money which would be spent in 
the journies might be applied to a variety of much more useful 
purposes. 

^ to the invitation for communications and suggestions tbow 
all parlies, in or out of the service; the public have yet to learn 
how far those which have been offered, have ever neen suffered 
to supersede Lord William’s pre-conceived notions ; and there 
are not a few anecdotes current on good authority of positive 
evils^nay, instances of bribery and extortion on the part of the 
officials of different functionaries, having been brought to his 
Lordship’s notice, into which no enquiry whatever has been 
iastituti^. 

The eonviotion that many abuses exist both in the system of 
Government and the mode of administration in detail, is still 
nearly as strong as ever in the minds of those who possess any 
acquaintance with India or its affairs. It is, wo may conclude, 
equally present to the perception the Governor<-Genera1, if 
we are to judge by his noD*iDterfeceDce system ; and the 
implied candour and plain dealing of this measure is entitled to 
the highest praise. His Lordship has strenuously supported^ 
Vhe system of non-interfcrence in the internal affairs of the 
Native states, simply because he is convinced that bad as their 
administration may have been, that of the British Government is 
not a whit better. But what has been the general result of 
Lord William’s Government I W!iat has become of his dealer- 
mination to do his besS for the interest of tlie people over 
whom he has been placed f Professions in abundance we have 
had ; it has been a Government of professions which has begun 
^fid ended in words. If may have been his intention to have 
fulfilled ^em ; but be forgot to add the qualifying proviso, 
that bis |ood intentions were never to interfere with <tbe main 
principle of the British Indian Government, profit to themseftmas 
and their masters, at the expense of the people of India. 
Eveiy arm of Government^ civil and milifoiy, has been crippled 
by the miserable system of petty economy which has been 
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iptiodsoed. Tli« abomiaabte syttem of porveyaoeo foroe. lih» 
oomoMree masafk^m of the eoHOtiy «m duly doth* 
rionted by the vexatioos ayatMU of interaal dotiest wfaieb 
•till preserved; tbe. people are still oppressed by baviof fhns! 
business of tbe charts, end offices, eoodneted in a laafuage.^ 
foreign both to the governors and the governed, tbe police 
arrangements have deteriorated ; men ate daily appoint^ to 
sitaatiooa of responsibility, who, for any thing tbat it known of 
their qualifications, may be unable even to speak to the 
people ; the people are neither happier ttor richer tl»n they 
were before; indeed, their impoverishment has been pro- 
gressive ; for, while the evils enumerated have continued in 
full force, the revenue screw has scarcely been relaxed half a 
thread of thfi many hundreds of which it is oomposed ; and, to 
crown all, the Government servants of all classes have been 
filled with disgust and discontent at tbe imputations and aspw-i 
sions with which they have been assailed ; at the disappoinU 
ment of hopes and expectations on tbe strength of which thc^ 
left their home, their kindred, and their country, and which 
have cheered and supported them in the discharge of their 
laborious duties while exiles in a foreign land; while the 
Natives, tbe East Indians, and the English settlers are found 
equally murmuring at the little, which has been practically done 
to improve their condition. 

Of tbe existence of tbe fdbling among the English population, 
both in and out of thq service. Government are sufficiently 
aware ; our rulers do and may, for some time to come, set it at 
.defiance, although the evil consequences will be ultimately felt. 
But it is impossible they can know the extent to which thqy 
prevail among the pcdple of tbe country : wo have been sq 
long accustomed to set at nought their opinions ; and even to 
consider them as incapable of forming any, that it is almost like 
a n^ sense to entertain the notion of regulating our proceed- 
ings, by the consideration of their cffcat upon and reception by 
the people. Tbe day is past, however, when they can safely 
be treated with such contempt : they are most accurate judges 
of character; and tbe drcumstanceslu which they are place^, 
defenceless and open to . attacks from all around them* have 
increased this natural quality to a .:degrel of kcetfness and 
activity of which tbe spider's eye, ,<wbicb is said to " see 
round," is scarcely susceptible. They are ever on the watch, 
for at present they fedl their weakness, and know tliat they are 
in out power ; and bitterly do they mattBur amoi^ themselvep 
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at our extortions and oppressions. They see the daily retrench- 
ments which are takings place in evesy department, which so 
far from benefiting them, are only an additional means of 
depriving them of the advanUges which they enjoyed by the 
former expenditure ; and Native soldiers, and employees of all 
rank, are now wandering about the country, cursing the 
wretched parsimony which has deprived them of the means of 
subsistence, while they know that the taxes are levied as usual 
to the utmost, and that the money thus raised is hoarded to be 
transmitted to England. 

All this they see and reason upon. The question is now 
more strongly agitated than ever, '*what right have wo to rule 
the million for the benefit of the few V * — and further, the point 
is also discussed, what is the amount of our power to support 
this right? Many influential individuals among them are now 
familiar with our language, and many more arc daily becoming 
acquainted with it; a Native press exists both in Bengal and in 
the Upper Provinces, and one of the leading English Journals 
of Calcutta, has lately become in part the property of a Native 
nf wealth and talent — communication between people in distant 
parts of the country, is daily becoming more frequent, and will 
become still more so. By a wise and enlightened system of le- 
gislation, all this might be turned to the consolidation of our 
power, and the improvement of the condition and consequent 
happiness of the people of Ihe whole Indian peninsula; but if 
nothing be done to our sentiment into a different channel from 
that in which they now run, the warning which predicts the 
downfall of the British Indian role, will not be long ere it be 
rbifliled. 

It may be asked, why such an attack as this is levelled at Lord 
W. Beniinck? What has he done wor>e than former Governors 
Geheral of India to deserve it? 1$ must be remembered that 
be is a public man, and that as a public man alone his pro&cd- 
ings are here discussed ; and that he has brought it upon him- 
self by bis abundant professions and non-performance. If his 
predecessors, in the high and responsible office which they 
tkUed,^ did little for the ^ople and the country ; if they con- 
tented themselves yvith the enjoyment of their ease and dig- 
nity, and'^all the splendour and luxury of their situation, and 
solaced themselves for their separation from their home and 
Mends by the prospect of a pension after their return to Eng- 
land ; they, at least, made no grand professions. But Lord 
Bentinek has gratuitously placed himself in this position. 
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he may have recomroeDded more liberal measures to the Hotte 
Government /he may tiave endeavoured" to rouse them to k 
sense of their true interests ; but if so, the secrecy with Which 
tbe affairs of Government i^re administered, has prevented the 
public from being: made acquainted with it; and tho generstl 
result of his measures has bceti to lay a foundation which may 
rise consequences of gfreater moment both to the English rulers 
and the lndian population than ever have yet resulted from tbe 
act of any preceding Governor— whether these shall be produc- 
tive of good or evil, time alone can shew. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

THE COMPANY'S SALT MONOPOLIES AND SALT 
, TAXES, 

In England, under tbe operation of the Salt Tax, tbe 
manufacture of salt was rigidly checked by the excise; hut 
there was no direct monopoly of its production; however, until 
the duty was paid, the holders of salt enjoyed very little 
freedom from control in the management of their own pro- 
perty,— now, since the year 1822, the salt trade is quite free. 
This necessary article of life is untaxed, and the wholesale 
agent retails it from his cart in every alley of the metropolis, 
at less than a halfpenny per pound ; as pure as snow; as floe 
as $and. * 

In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, tbe manufacture and sale 
of salt is monopolized rigidly by the Government ; tbe quantity 
• is limited, but tbe price is determined by public auction. In 
the Upper Provinces of Bengal, salt is an article of free tracle, 
subject to the payment*of defined duties. Benares is the limit 
of this trade. , 

At Madras, the manufacture and sale of salt is monopolized, 
bo|*the price of salt is fixed, and, therefore, there is no limit 
placed on the quantity produced. About the salt pans, and all 
along the coast, salt forms spontaneously in large quantities; 
therefore, there is a police to compel tbe people to destroy the 
natural white salt, and to compel them to buy the Company's ^ 
impure muddy salt. « 

At Bombay, salt is an artiide of free trade, subjdbt to the 
payment of a defined duty. 

The free trade in salt, which exists in Upper Bengal and at 
Bombay, should be Introduced into Lower Bengal and into 
Madras. A fixed tax should take place of the monopoly. At 
£afl India and Cof. Mag Vol. x.. No. SB, Sept. T.« 
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CftlcQtta^ and at the agencieil, the storehouses of the monopoly 
should be converted into bonded-stores^ for salt ^nanufactured 
and imported; the agency and chohkee establishmentSi are 
effectively excise and custom establishments ; the efficiency of 
the excise could not be impaired by relieving it from the 
manufacture of salt. At Madras, especially along the 
coast, the article of salt is scarcely available for the purposes 
of revenue, it is so veiy abundant, and its cheap production is 
so very essential to the employment of the people in seasons of 
drought. The salt trade ought to give life to the Coromandel 
coast, and to link it with Bengal and the Eastern islands. As 
long as the manufacture remains in the hands of any monopo- 
list whatever, it will be roughly and improvidently couducted. 

The salt monopolies of the East India Company must be 
classed amongst the scourges which afflict the human race ; 
they must be ranked with plague, pestilence, and famine ; they 
debase, famish, and destroy the myriads of Hindostan. They 
would disgrace the Autocrat of Russia, and even Runjeet 
Singh ; bnt then, they yield a dividend of £630,000 per annum, 
which the Parliament of Britain has guaranteed the people of 
India shall pay to the proprietors of India Stock ! 

The present Parliament, and even the present Ministry, have 
imbrued their hands in the life’s blood of the people of India, 
drained from their very vitals, drop«by drop, by means of this 
vile imposition ; for, the other day, when Mr. Wilbrabam 
brought the subject forward, Sir Jobn'kobhousc replied, that 
he could not give up. Like every other instance of misrule, 
sheer ignorance of the subject, on the part of the despot, is the ^ 
cause of the crime. Molunghees are kidnapped, enslaved, and 
murdered, and the profit of ibeir forced labour is entered as a 
profit in the manufacture of salt ; it may equally be entered as 
a profit in the scheme of the Gan^res, on the soil, or, even on 
the land. The zemindars are forced to supply fuel of wdbd, 
and even of straw, gratis, and the value is set down as profit on 
the manufacture and sale of salt ! though it is actually a tax on 
the lands near the Company’s salt pans : a tax which forbids 
tUbir being cleared and cultivated. The barbarous renter of all 
Asia, tajujl a dose^of bitter dirty salt and rams it down the 
throat of the leper ryots of Bengal, with a bayooet:-*-Bat, he 
rolls it into a pill, covers it with gold-leaf, and, thus disguised, 
(he whole Parliament bolts it, and the Minister of the Crown 
deelares it the very salt of gold f” 



REPLY OF MR. BROWNE ROBERTS TO THE CHABQB8 
PREFlfRRED AGAINST HIM. 

To the Editor of Alexander's EntH India Magaaiw^ 
Sir,— In reference to tlie proeeedingfs in tbe Insolvent Court Uf 
Calcutta, which have been lately published, and otherwise io- 
dustriottsly circulated — 1 trust you will do mo the fbtror to 
insert this letter in your next monthly number. 

1 shall mabe no comment on the causes which have induced 
the persecution 1 have endured, nor ulTer any remarks on the 
ungenerous manner in which it has been carried on, by the vio- 
lation of confidential corre.spondence, the production of a mere 
private book and papers, and the examination of parties as to 
their belicfkof the solvency of Mackintosh and Co., instead of 
producing tbe rt'gular account books of the firm; aeourse re- 
peatedly remarked on by the Judge who sat on the Bench-*. 
but merely offer a few facts, leaving it to your readers to draw 
from them their own inference. St 

'I'ho grounds alleged for these proceedings are as followB>— 
1st. That at the time 1 Joined the House of Mackintosh and 
Co., it was in a state of insolvency. That it continued in that 
state to tbe beginning of lU'iU, when I left it — and, that tbe 
object of my leaving it, was to avoid the consequence of its in- 
solvency. 

2dly. That when afterwards I joined Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co., 1 willihcld from them the knowledge of Mackintosh 
and Co.'s insolvency, and allowed the balance against them to 
increase to an extent ruinous to Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

3diy. That 1 did not make known to tlie London House the 
real state of my owo-aifairs, but gave them reason to believe 
that a large balance was due to me in tho Calcutta House. 

In answer to the first charge, 1 have’ only to say, that, after 
a patient investigation of tbe books of the firm, 1 was induced 
t(P decide, that it wunld be to my ^vantage to sacrifice the 
excellent prospects I then had in the army, and join Maekin- 
tosb and Co. ; and I here most positively affirm, that, up to the 
day of my relinquishing my seat in <he House, 1 bad no cause 
whatever to repent of tbe step I had taken. * * 

Tbe deficit balance of 14 lakhs In the GenerafeAbstraet, I 
considered covered by the accoonCef old debts, amounting to 
32 lakhs, which was kept separate in tbe absence of remittances 
from tbe parties, to •ensure to them a move vigilant attention. 
Ten lakhs of this account were covered by the collateral seen- 
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rity of Life Insurance. The books of the firm^ had they been 
produced, would have shewn that the Account of these debts 
comprised the balances of numerous officers and servants of 
Government, and other parties then living ; and that if Mackin- 
tosh and Co. bad kept their books like other establishments, 
and not separated those accounts for the purpose stated, — 
instead of a deficit, there would have been a surplus of 
upwards of sixteen lakhs in the General Abstract to the credit 
of stock. " 

Mr. Jenkins must have looked on that account as a sufficient 
set-off* against the deficit balance three years after 1 left the 
House, as he is reported to have deposed, that '' if the balances 
of Mendieta and Co., Ram Rutten Mullick, and Meraer and Co., 
had been good, and there had been no panic, I believed 1 
should have joined the House.’' 

Of the three balances he objects to ; the first is, to this day, 
more than covered by the claim on the Royal Phillipine Com- 
pany, to prosecute which, Mr. Storm is now on his way to 
Spain. 

Against Mercer and Co.'s balance, the VJouse held, in my 
time, large quantities of indigo, cotton, ships, cotton screws, 
extensive zumendarees, and numerous indigo factories in full 
work, and these calculated to pay off the whole debt in two 
years, which they might have donet but for the subsequent 
rapid and ruinous fall in the value of all kinds of produce and 
landed properly. From the same caused large fiortion of Ram 
Rutten Mullick's debt has become doubtful. Calculating, how- 
ever, ;on the price of landed property, previously to 1828, it 
appears that Mackintosh and Co. have sold since L left the firm, 
property, which, added to the claims and property they have still 
on hand to realise, was sufficient in value to cover Ram RuUen’s 
balance. 

r 

That, at the time of my leaving the House, 1 did not do ^o 
voluntarily, and that it was considered by myself and partners 
to be in a prosperous state, is sufficiently attested by the cha- 
racters of the parties who jfined the firm, and the extracts of the 
mihutes that were recorded by my colleagues on the occasion 
of my depicture. < 

“We propose, in addition to what was formerly arranged as 
to Roberts's shares in the stock” (alluding to Mr. Storm’s 
minute of the 6tb January, 1828, proposing to give me 120,000 
rupees for my share) “ that his trouble, on our behalf, in ma- 
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nagingp the alTairs of ^the Pbillipine Company^ be remunerated 
by a share in the amount recovered/* 

We hope that bis share in our business in London, by his 
seat in the old or new establishment, will compensate for the 
cessation of bis interests here, and if any further deposit of ca- 
pital be requisite to entitle him to such share, wo shall advance 
it to the Loudon House. ^ Jas. C alder. 

(Signed) v G. J. Gordon. 

Calcutta, Feb. 4. 1828." 3 J- STORM. 

Again on the 7th February — 

The main point — Roberts’s decision to go home — is most 
iipportant. I am sure we are all unanimous in holding at Ro- 
berts's com*mand, such sums as he may require for completing 
his quota of capital in the London House. 

^ J. Storm, 

(Signed) i G. J. Gordon. 

J Jas. Calder.’* 

In respect to the second charge brought against me, that of 
concealing from Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., the knowledge 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s insolvency, &c. 

This charge, in reference to my position at this moment, 1 
might urge in refutation of the first, for it will be scarcely cre- 
dited, that if. when I left the House in 1828, 1 harboured even 
a suspicion of its insolvency, i should have been two years af- 
terwards, so void of foresight, and blind to my own interests, as 
to join their correspondents, knowing, too, that the balance 
against Mackintosh and Co. had been greatly increased since 
my return to Europe by the fall in indigo and other produ^f in 
the London markets, and by so deliberate an act of indiscretion, 
entail certain ruin on my>elf and family.^ 

1 had, in fact, nothing to conceal. I left Mackintosh and Co. 
wUh a flourishing business. Mr. Storm, an experienced and 
pfactical man, well acquainted will) the aiTairs of the house, 
had been in the office nearly a year before the minutes above 
referred to, were written ; and, two years after my retirement, 
the senior partner associated his own nephew with himself and 
colleagues, in the firm. * * 

In proof that my conduct had been myilterious, ae a member 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.'s house, a private letter, 
which was written in cypher to one of the partners of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., in answer to objections made to some large 
credits which Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in the absence of 
remittances from Calcutta, bad occasion to pass on tb^rn, was 
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produced in Court, and has been much dwelt on. That letter 
was written with the concurrence of my "partners, and the pur- 
port of it, after adverting^ to the circumstances which gave rise 
to the credits, was in remonstrance, as follows : — Look, 1 beg 
of you, at your drains on us, and your enormous balance ; the 
consignments of the year will not cover the drafts you have 
passed in favor of the Board of Trade. Allow me, once more, 
to repeat the question 1 put to Gordon — ' Where are means to 
come from to meet your drafts?’ Bo assured that, in India, I 
never had anything like the anxiety this state of things pro- 
duces here.” 

'' I must once more entreat you all to take into consideration 
the serious predicament in which we shall be placed if you do 
not make prompt large remittances, and reduce your balance. 
I shall not dwell further on this subject, but refer you to Mr. 
Rickards^s letter to James Stewart, on those points.” 

For two years after my admission into the London House, the 
balance against Mackintosh and Co., had not materially in- 
creased, it had, nevertheless, the constant attention of the 
partners, who, as the foregoing extract shows, lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging on their correspondents the necessity of its 
reduction. 

But, in the commencement of 1B32, the drafts became unex- 
pectedly heavy and pressing, and I th^n offered to proceed to 
India. The strong assurances, however, which every ship 
brought home, of large remittances being in progress, induced 
my partners to suspend a measure which, if incautiously taken, 
they apprehended, might be productive of disastrous conse- 
quences to their corre-spondents, who were said to Vje labouring 
under a mere temporary pressure from tljo panic produced by 
Palmer and Co.’s failure; and which, limy were assured, was 
gradually subsiding, — while their liisiuess was rapidly ij- 
creasing ; — (it appears to iiave augmented nearly one-fourth. 
The balance sheet of 1<128, gave an aggregate of about 170 
lakhs, that of 1832-00, amouiucd to upwards of 230 lakhs.) 

That these expectations Svere kept up to the last, will be 
seen from the following extract of a letter dated the 20tli 
October, I 8 S 2 , little knorc than two months before Mackintosh 
and Co’.s stoppage. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, who was known to be 
in ihe entire conOdence of Mackintosh and Co., and who, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., had been given to understand, 
was to become a partner of the Calcutta House, then wrote, — 

•' You^ will be glad to hear, wo are daily receiving proofs 
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of confidence. Sic, Storm is going to send you some six or seven 
lakhs of indigo, besides other produce, and 1 hope it may not 
be necessary to precipitate sales. Your drafts were expected/' 

This letter served effectually to dispel every apprehension, 
and raised the hopes and confidence of Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co. Had those consignments been received without being 
drawn against, and the China bills been paid, as that letter 
gave us reason to suppose they would have been, the London 
House would have stood in a very different position on hearing 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s failure. In fact, there would have 
been no necessity for the suspension of its payments. 

The third charge brought against me is, that I withheld from 
the Londog House, the real state of my own affairs, &c. 

I think this charge will appear to be suillciently refuted by 
the fact that, previous to my admission into the London House, 

1 handed the partners of it a minute, of which the following is 
an extract. 

'* In the event of our coming to any final arrangement, I bog 
to add that although my own means would fall far — very far short 
of the requisite capital in any house of business, my late partner^, 
in sending me to Europe with an unlimited credit to effect that 
purpose, have left me nothing to wish or desire in that respect.” 

But a reference to my position, in both Houses, will better 
explain the circumstances of my case. 

I joined Mackintosh and Co., in 1820, on an eighth share, for 
which 1 had to pay* 50,000 rupees. In 1823, 1 returned to 
Europe, with my family, at a heavy expense, and rejoined 
Mackintosh and Co. in 1826. In 1828, 1 relinquished my seat 
in the House, and embarked for England. During two fteara 
(from 1828 to 1830,) I was unconnected with either House. 
In 1830, 1 joined Rickards, Mackintosh’, and Co. on a half share, 
which, in 1832, was increased to a whole share. In 1833, we 
•uspended payment. 

From this bri.^f statement, it will appear, that I was but five 
years present with Mackintosh and Co., and three with 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. ; ^short as was the period of 
my services with these Houses, 1 believe I may v^ntiijo to 
appeal to the members of belli establishments to.bear witness 
to the integrity and zeal sith which, to the ffimost of my 
humble ability, 1 discharged the duties devolving on me, and 
that too under no ordinary private trials in both establishments ; 
at all events, I am inwardly supported by the consciousness of 
having done my best to promote the stability and welfare of iMth. 
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I have never received from the Calcutta House any compen- 
sation whatever for my services during tihe two years that 1 
was employed in London, on their behalf, while unconnected 
with Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor for the heavy losses 1 
sustained in breaking up my Calcutta establishment, and in 
returning to Europe in furtherance of the interests of the House. 
Neither have I been remunerated for my management of the 
Spanish claim, to which so much of my time and attention were 
devoted. In short, (with the exception of a considerable re- 
mittance of trust property, for investment here made to me in 
1831,) 1 did not receive remittances sufficient to cover my 
expenses before I became a member of the London House. 

In stating these facts, 1 would wish it to be understood, that 
it is very far from my" object to throw them out by way of 
complaint against MackintO£»h and Co., whose intentions were 
always well meaning, and who would, i am satisfied, have 
done mo ample justice, had they not been overwhelmed by 
those calamitous events which have laid desolate the whole of 
the old Houses of Calcutta, and spread such universal misery 
throughout India. 

1 ought to apologise for intruding so long on your time ; yet, 
ere I bring my letter to a conclusion, I trust I maybe pardoned 
for briefly noticing one or two other points which were rather 
disingenuously introduced with a view of further impugning my 
conduct. It was stated, that 1 bad omTltcd to include in my first 
schedule my wife's trust property; — thh 1 admit, but it was 
done openly, in a moment of great anxiety and confusion, and 
under the first impulse of feeling, by the advice of friends who 
were of opinion that, as it was intended as a provision for my 
family against want, there was no obligation for my inserting 
it. The moment, however, the que.stion was mooted, my life 
interest in the trust was advertised and publicly sold, and the 
amount realized £600, included in a revised schedule. \ 

With a similar view sui^rise was affected to be expressed 
that I was not present la the month of February, ** acting 
under the deed of arrangement." In coming to the determi- 
nation to leave India, 1 confess 1 did so reluctantly, and not 
until 1 was aflvised that my presence could no longer be of any 
manner of u^; and I a^m happy to find, that neither the interests 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor my own, have been 
in the least prejudiced by my absence. During the seven 
months I was in India 1 had aeeiduousli/ and exclusively de- 
voted my time to the affairs of our creditors and estate. I had 
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ejected every object of my mission that was practicable. 1 
possessed no money to throw away on expensive law proceed- 
ings, wfaich^ I felt conscious, however overstrained and 
searcliinsr, could not injure me or the interests I represented. L 
should not have been therefore justified in remaining a day 
longer than I and my advisers considered necessary for the 
protection of those interests, and at the expense of our estate, 
to contend with one of its creditors who had signed our deed, 
and u ho possessed ample means and every dispoMlion to harass 
and throw all kinds of impediments in my way, however pre- 
judicial to his own claims bis doing so might he. That 
creditor, the prosecutor of those very proceedings, in whose 
behalf niy al|^encc was so insidiously noticed, had addressed me 
a letter on the 2Gth November preceding, of which the following 
Is an extract: — 

“ I hope it is not your intention to make your stay of long 
duration, as your doing so w^ill only incur an unnecessary 
expense on the estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.’' 

I have also been represented of having withheld information 
of my proceedings, while in India, from that creditor. Whenever 
applied to in a proper manner I was ever ready, nay, anxious, 
to submit my proceedings to the inspection of all parties 
interested. If there was one exception, the follovviiig extract 
will show that the conduct of the party himself was the occa- 
sion of it. On the first application made to me for copies of the 
whole of the statementifof debts, handed over to me for recovery 
against parties in India, and of the instructions and other papers 
'intrusted to me, 1 replied — I have no oHice establishment to 
prepare a detail, comprising upwards of ninety items of varicfhs 
claims, &c. ; and, as rny time and attention are much more 
cfTectiially and valuably employed in watcFiing over the interests 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in passing 
events, I have only to add, that the details you desire may be 
seen on personal application to mef and every informatioji 
alforded on all points connected with the estate I represent." 

The applicant did not call for th^ inspection of the papers, 
but a few days afterwards addressed me again on the e^ibje^t, 
meanwhile having received coj>ie.sof his communications to the 
assignees of Mackintosh and Co.'s estate, 1 answered^ that 

'' Since 1 find the avowed object of your proceedings out 
here to be the same as it has been since June last year, a hostile 
line of conduct, tendfng to the prejudice of the interests of the 
general creditors of the House i belong to, and to embarrass 
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and impede, me as it has hitherto done, in the discharge of the 
duties for which the inspectors sent meUo this country, at con 
siderable expense to the estate, 1 must decline entering into 
any further correspondence and communication with you/’ 
At the same time I referred him, in the same letter, to my soli- 
citations for any information in any particular point ho might be 
desirous of obtaining. 

IStrustit will apppar, that, in coming forward on this occasion, 
1 am actuated by no vindictive feelings towards the party who 
has instituted against me the proceedings 1 have adverted to. 
Much I have been throughout aware was to be allowed for the 
feelings occasioned by the seventy of losses sustained by our 
misfortunes ; — but, when 1 find my character attacked — ^hen 
charges arc laid to me for which there is no foundation — when 
those charges are ingeniously and industriously disseminated — 
and when every action is artfully turned into a subject of 
reproach — I feel it due to myself to lay before the public an 
open exposition of the circumstances as they really are, 
trusting that, however unrelentingly and ungenerously my 
enemy has taken advantage of my situation, and endeavoured 
to calumniate me, the facts which 1 have stated may bear with 
them conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your. obedient Servant, 

London, 4th August, 1835. B. ROBERTS. 


.. THE CURRENCY AND REVENUE OF RUSSIA. 

The principal mint of the empire is in the fortre.«s of St. 
Petersburgh, where gold and silver are coined. There are also 
four mints in Siberia for copper. The issues of gold, silver, and 
copper money, from these five mints, during the last century, 
are estimated at 300 ifiillions of roubles, of which there is 
reckoned still to be nbout 100 millions in circulation. They 
have also recently began J.o use platina as a circulating medium, 
acd, id 1830, coined 337,000 roubles of this metal. Since the 
introduction of the paper currency, in 1708, the Government 
have issued above 000 millions of roubles in paper notes; but 
ibis paper, since it was first issued, has lost nearly 73 per cent., 
of its original value ; so that four roubles in paper or copper are 
given for one silver rouble in common currency. The quantity 
of paper in circulation is immense ; probably its amount is not 
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known ; because forg^ery is earned on to a considerable extent 
in the interior, where th£ peasantry cannot so easily distingpuish 
betwixt the forged notes and the real ones issued by the Go* 
vernment. 

, The Imperial RcTenue is derived chiefly from poll-taxes, 
monopolies, customs, excise, sales, and stamps. 

25 millions of male peasants, pay 3 roubles each, which is - - - 75,000,000 

Tlie mercliunts t>ay about 2 per cent, on their declared capital. 

Artisans and citizens pay 5 roubles each. 

Foreign artiinans pay fur permission to exercise their trades, viz., 
masters 100, their assistants 40, and workmen 20 roubles j)cr 


annum. 

Ihc inonoly of brandy produces - - 100,000,000 

Ciisfoms - - 06,000,000 


Kxcise on salt at the Likes, 40 <;opceks per iiood. 

?^alcs by legal contract of moveables and immoveables, G per cent. 

Stumps. 

T\wt <»fru*e and post horses. 

Total, about eighteen million [>ouudH sterling 4.00,000,000 

The bulk of the debt is floating in the paper currency, which 
is added to, or diminished as occasion requires. 

THE TEA PLANT. 

Memorandum of an, Excursion to the Tea It ills ^ which produces the dcserip- 
tion of Tea hnotvn in Commerce under the desiff nation of Ankop Tea, Uy 
G, J . Gordon, Esq. • 

Having been disappointed in my expectations of being ena- 
bled to visit the Bohea hills, 1 was particularly anxious to have 
•an opportunity of personally inspecting the tea plantations in 
the black tea district of the next greatest celebrity, in orderjo 
satisfy myself regarding several points relative to the cultiva- 
tion on which the information, afforded by diflerent iudividuals, 
was imperfect or disscordunt. 

Mr. Giitzlalf accordingly took considerable pains to ascertain, 
for me, from the persons who visited the ship, the moht eligible 
place for landing, with the view of visiting the Ankoy hills ; 
and Hwuy Taou bay was, at length, fixed upon as the most 
safe and convenient, both from its bmng out of the way of ob- 
servation of any high Chine:«e functionaries, who might1>c de- 
sirous of thwarting our projec* , and from its being equally near 
the tea hills, as any other part of the coast, at which we could 
land. As laid down in the map of the Jesuits, there is a small 
river which falls inter the head of this bay, by which, we were 
told, we should be able to proceed a good pari of our way into 
the interior. We should, of course, have preferred proceeding 
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by the Ankoy river, which is represented in the same map as 
having its source to the west of Ngaifki-hyen, and, falling into 
the river which washes Sneuchee-foia, were it not for the ap- 
prehension of being impeded, or altogether intercepted by the 
public functionaries of that city. In order to make ourselves, 
as independent as possible of assistance from the people, we 
resolved to dispense with every article of equipment which was 
not necessary for health and safety. The weather had, for 
some days, been comparatively cold, the thermometer falling 
to 65® at sunrise, and not getting higher than CGo during the 
day, so that warm clothing, not only became agreeable, but 
could not be dispensed with during the nights; arms for our 
defence against violence from any quarter, formed likewise a 
part of OUT equipments, and, trusting to money and Mr. Gutz- 
lafT's intimate knowledge of the language and of the people 
for the rest, wo left the ship on the morning of Monday, the 
10th November, proceeding in the ship's long boat towards 
the head of the bay, where the town of Hwny Taou is situated. 

The parly in the boat consi>tcd of IMr. Gntzlalf, Mr. Ryder, 
(vsccond Officer of ilic ** Colonel Young,’') Mr. Nicholson, (late 
Quarter-Master of the Water Witch,'’) whom I had engaged 
for the projected Woo-re journey, and myself, one native ser- 
vant and eight lascars. The wind being unfavourable, wc made 
rather slow progress by rowing, bait taking for our guidance 
the masts of some of the junks, which we observed laying be- 
hind a point of land, we pulled to get under it, in order to 
avoid the strength of the ebb tide, which was now setting^ 
against us. In attempting to round the point, however, wc 
gt'oundcd, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the 
river on that side, on account of sand banks, which w< re merely 
covered at high-water, and that it »aus necessary to make a 
considerable circuit seaward to be able to cuter. This wc ac- 
complished, but not till I o'clock A. M. At this time a ligrht 
breeze, fortunately sprinfring up, we got on very well for some 
time, but were again obliged to anchor at | past 2, from want 
of water. As the tide rose, we gradually advanced towards the 
tOAvn ef Hwuy Taou, till we came to one of those bridges, of 
which Ihwe are several along the coast, that extend over wide 
sand-flats that are formed at the mouths of the rivers. These 
bridges are constructed of stone piers, with slabs of stone laid 
from pier to pier, some extending over e space of 25 feet and 
upwards, and others being from 15 to 20 feet space. As the 
length of this bridge cannot be less than three quarters of a 
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mile ; the whole is very striking* as a work of great labour^ if 
not exhibiting either inueh skill or beauty. W'e were informed 
by some boat people, that we should not find water to carry 
us beyond the bridge, but, observing some tali masts on the 
other side, we resolved on making the experiment, and push- 
ing on as far as we could. It was almost dark when we passed 
under the bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were 
again a-ground. This, however, we atiributed to our nnac- 
quaintance with the channel, and, as the tide lloated us o(T, w'o 
continued advancing, notwithstanding the warning of a friendly 
voice from the bridge, that entreated us to return to the town, 
promising^us comfortable quarters and a guide, Being 
rather distrustful of the motives for this advice, however, we pro- 
ceeded for some time longer, but, at length, found it impossible 
fo proceed farther, the ebb having at the same time commenced. 
AVc, therefore, spread an awning, and prepared to make our- 
selves as comfortable as possible for the night. The day bad 
been the warmest we had experienced for a month past, but the 
night was very cold, and our boats, as may be imagined, far 
from commodious for so many people. At day-light, we found 
that there was not six inches of water in any part of the chan- 
nel, and from the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand. The 
survey from the bank showed us plainly that it would be im- 
possible to proceed any ferther by water. We accordingly 
prepared to march on foot, taking with us three lascars, who 
might relieve each otheipiu carrying our cloak-bag of blankets 
and great coats, as well as some cold meat. We ordered the 
people to prepare a meal as fast as possible, intending to make a 
long stretch at first starting, and Mr. Nicholson was direcled^o 
remain in charge of the boat with five lascars, to move her down 
under the bridge on the return of the fiobd, and there to wait 
our return for four or five days. Crowds of people now began 
to arowd round the boat, moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutz- 
lafT induced some of them to get dutfks and fowls for the use 
of the boat's crew, and, strange to say, prevailed on one man 
to become our guide, and on two others to undertake to carry 
our baggage, as soon as we should be a little farther ofi' frewn 
the town, and out of the way of observatior^. , 

After a little, an old gentleman made his appearance on a 
cbair,)who proved to be the head man of the tow'n : he enquired 
whence we came and^whither we were going, which we freely 
told him. With these answers he seemed perfectly satisfied, 
probably from finding them correspond with what be bad been 
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already told by some of the people with whom we had com- 
municated on the subject, in seeking* information and assistance. 
He measured our boat with his arms, but otfered us no obstruc- 
tion nor even remonstrance. We observed him, however, after 
lie had interrogated us, sending off two or three messengers in 
different directions, which made us the more anxious to be offT 
It was, however, past 0 o’clock before Mr. Uyder had coni- 
jilcled his arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was 
already powerful. "We were soon joined by our guide and the 
coolies, and our cavalcade winding along the foot-paths, which 
are the only roads to be met with, made an imposing appear- 
ance. Mr. Gutzlaff and the guide led the way, followed by a 
lascar with a boarding pike; next came the baggage, atteLded 
by a lascar similarly armed. 1 followed with pistols and at- 
tended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr. Ryder car- 
rying a fowling piece and pistols, brought up the rear. Skir- 
ling the town of Hwuy Taou, we proceeded in a N. N. E. 
direction at a moderate pace for an hour and a half, wdien we 
stopped at a temple, and refreshed ourselves with tea. Nothing 
could be more kind or more civil than the manners of the peo- 
ple towards us hitherto, and if we could have procured convey- 
ance here so as to have escaped walking in the heat of the day 
loaded as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we should 
have had nothing farther to desire^; as it was, my feet began 
already to feel uncomfortable from swelling, and after another 
hour’s marching, 1 w^as obliged to propose a halt till the cool 
of the evening. Fortunately we found, however, that chairs 
were procurable at the place, and we accordingly engageef 
them at half a dollar each. These wer^ formed in the slightest 
manner, and carried on bamboo poles, having a cross bar at the 
extremities, which rested on the back of the bearer’s neck, 
apparently a most insecure as well hs inconvenient position ; 
but, as the poles were at same time grasped by the baeds, 
the danger of a false step was lessened. We had not advanced 
above a mile and a hsdf before the bearers declared they must 
eat, and to enable them, to do so they must get more money. 
With Jlhis impudent demand we thought it best to comply, 
giving them an additional real each. After an hour’s further 
progress, \ve were set down at a town near the foot of the first 
pass which we had to cross. There the bearers Glamourously 
insisted on an additional payment before they would carry us 
any further* This we resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff’s eloquence 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowded round us, to 
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join in exclaiming^ against the attempted extortion. Seeing 
this, the rogues submifted and again took us up. Mr. G. 
mentioned that while we were passing through another vil- 
la^, the people of which begged the bearers to set us dowjn 
.that they might have a look at us, they demanded 100 cash as 
the condition of compliance. The country through which we 
passed swarmed with inhabitants, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, though it was only in a few spots that we 
saw any soil which would be deemed in Bengal tolerably 
good ; rice, the sweet potatoes, and sugar cane, were the prin- 
pal articles orculturc. We had now to ascend a barren and 
rugged mountain, which seemed destined by nature to set the 
hand of mam at defiance ; yet, even here there was not a spot 
yvhere a vegetable would take root, that W'as not occupied by 
at least a dwarf pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire- 
wood, and a kind of turpentine; and wherever a nook pre- 
sented an opportunity of gaining a few square yards of level 
ground by terracing, no labour seems to have been spared to 
redeem such spots for the purpose of rice cultivation. In as- 
cending the pass we soon came to places where it was difficult 
for our bearers to find a footing, and where they had con- 
sequently to pick out their steps as they advanced. To assist 
themselves they gave the chair a swinging motion with which 
they kept time in raising their feet. 

This was far from agreeable, and the first impression felt was 
that it was done merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that 
^the object was diflerent. The highest point of the pass I should 
conjecture to be about 1,200 feet above the plain, and the de- 
scent, on the north side to be nearly equal to the ascent from 
the south, say 1,000 feet. At half-past four, we arrived at a 
rather romantic valley, which was to be our halting place for 
the^ay. We proposed to the bearers to carry us on another 
stal^e next day, but for this they ]|Bd the impudence to ask five 
dollars per chair. This, of course, we* would not listen to for a 
moment, and were afterwards happy that we got rid of such 
rascals, as goo(M>earers, and on moderate terms were procurable 
at the place. The name of ibis village is Lung-lze-Mo. 
seems once to have been a place of greater impor^nce than 
now, exhibiting marks of dilapidation and decay. Even the 
foot-path over the pass most have been at one time an object 
of attention, as we found in several places the remains of a sort 
of pavement, and of bridges which were now nearly destroyed. 
The inn at which we stopped afforded us few and mean accom- 
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modations as could well be imag^ioed, but we were able to get 
some fowls deliciously grilled, on wbiob, with tbe aid of sweet 
potatoes, and of the salt beef which we brought with us, we 
made a most hearty repast. Among the people who.came to 
see us at the inn was a very respectable looking young man, a 
student, who won Mr. GutzlafTs heart by asking him for in- ' 
struction in religion. Unfortunately, the whole contents of a 
box of religious tracts and other books, had been distributed in 
the morning, and Mr. G. was unable to supply him with any. 
The request was no doubt prompted by the reportof the people 
who had accompanied us, and who themselves had partaken 
of Mr. G/s liberality before they volunteered. This young 
man strongly recommended to us to alter our cou^e, magnMy- 
ing the distance of Twa-Bo,to which we were bound to 100, li 
or 00 miles, and telling us that at the distance of 40 li or 12 
miles to the S. W. we should find tea plantations of a very su- 
perior description. T,he exaggeration of the distance led me to ^ 
suspect the accuracy of the information in other respects, and I 
had heard enough of contradictory evidence already, not to be 
swayed by it in the present instance. 

\hth November, — Got into our chairs at a quarter pas six a.m., 
and proceeded along a narrow rugged dell to a town called 
Koe-Bo. Several nice looking hamlets were seen ou t.he way. 
The people were engaged in reapi^ig the rice, which seemed 
heavy and well filled in the ear. In several places 1 observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie dumps of rice stalk to- 
gether for mutual support. Sugar-cane is bound in the same way, 
and for additional security the outside canes are mutually sup- ' 
pofrtcd by diagonal leaves, which serve, ajt the same time, to form 
them into a kind of fence. The leaves arc not tied up round the 
stalks as in Bengal; the cane is slender, white, hard, and by on 
means juicy or rich ; yet, bating the black fungus powder, 
which is very prevalent, thdf surface is healthy, and ci^e 
growing in a remarkable degree. We arrived at Koe-Bo at 
eight o’clock, and finding we could get water conveyance for 
part of the way on whicl^ we were proceedii)g, we engaged 
a boat /or that purpose. After a hearty breakfast we embarked 
at ten a. m., amidst ^crowds of people who covered the, banks 
of the river at the Ghaut. On enquiry we found that the 
river, on which we were proceeding in W. N. W, course, was 
the same which we passed at Gan-Ke-^-uyn, and flowed to 
Suen-chee-foo. The boat was large, but light, and being 
flat-bottom drew very little water. The stream was so shal- 
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low, that it was only by tracing the deepest part of the channel 
fkom side to side of iti bed, that we were able to advance 
at all. This was done by poling ; in several places the 
stream was deepened by throwing up littlb banks of sand, so 
. as to confine its course within a channel merely wide enoogh 
for the boats to pass through. I estimate the width from bank 
to bank at 200 yards, and should judge from the height at 
which sugar is cultivated above the level of the present sur- 
face, that the greatest depth in the rainy season does not 
exceed ten feet. Being entirely fed by mountain torrents its 
rise most be often very sudden, but 1 did not observe any traces 
of devastation in its coarse. Its name, Ohan-ke, or " peacefiil 
stream," is* probably derived from this circumstance; the 
^valley on each side seemed well cultivated, the banks being 
prindpally occupied by sugar-cane. At every village the 
people poured out, as usual, to see us out vying with each other 
in marks of civility and kindness. The dsiy, however, becoming 
very hot, we took shelter from the sun under the roof of the 
boat, to the disappointment of many who waded through the 
water to gratify themselves with a sight of the strangers. 
Coming at last to a high bank close to a populous town, they 
actually ofibred the boatman 400 cash if be would bring us to ; 
and, on his refusal, the boys began pelting the boat with idods 
and stones. On this, Mr.^OutzlafT went on deck to remon- 
strate, and Mr. Ryder to intimidate with bis gun. Betwixt 
both the effect was instantaneous, and the seniors of the crowd 
jipologised for the rude manner in which the boys had at- 
tempted to enforce the gratification of their curiosity. We hgd 
been in vain, ail yesterday and to day, iCoking out for a glimpse 
of tea plantations on some of the rugged and black looking 
hills close in view, though at almost evcr^ place where we 
halted, we were assured that such were to be found hard by. 
At^hree p. h., we reached a town ijear the foot of the pass, 
by whichlpre were to reach Taou-ee, the place of our des- 
tination. There we proposed selling bur gold, which, for the 
sake of lightness 1 had brought with me in preference to silver, 
not doubting that i should find little difficulty in oxchan^ing^t 
at its proper relative value wb.'never requiibd. In this, how- 
ever, we had been disappointed at onr last abode, and we were, 
therefore, much vexed at learning from our conductors that the 
inhabitants of Taon-ce were of such a character that the less 
we bad to do with them, and the shorter our stay amongst 
Bait India and Col. Mag Vol. x., No. S8, S»pt. 
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then the better. Some proof of this we bad as we were 
stepping on shore, being for the first lime rudely questioned as 
to our destination and object, and why we bad come armed ; 
our reply to the latter query being, that we had armed our- 
selves with the resolution of resisting violence should it b^. 
offered by robbers or others, — we were allowed to pass quietly 
on. The hill we had now to ascend was more rugged, and in 
some places more abrupt, than that over which we were first 
carried ; and though wo had set out at three o’clock, the sun 
had set long before we came to the end of our journey. The 
moon was unfortunately obscured by clouds, so that nothing 
could be more unpleasant than the unfortunate hits our toes 
were constantly making against stones, and the'equally unfor- 
tunate misees where an unexpected step downwards made us, 
with a sudden jerk, throw our weight on one leg. At length, 
we reached a village at the further end of the pass, the in- 
habitants of which ^ere so kind as to light os on the remainder 
of our way, by burning bundles of grass, to the imminent dan- 
ger of setting fire to their rice-fields, now ripe for the sickle. 
Arrived at Taou-ee we were hospitably received by the family 
of our guide, and soon surrounded by wondering visitors. 

Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or two of the most intel- 
ligent of them, and obtained from them ready answers to 
a variety of questions regarding the cultivation of the plant. 
They informed him that the seed now used for propagating the 
plant, was all produced on the spot, though the original stock 
of this part of the country was brought from Wae-eahan, that 
i^ ripened in tiie tenth or eleventh month, and was immediately 
put into the ground where it was intended to grow, several 
being put together into one hole, as the greater jHirt was 
always abortive. That the sprouts appeared in the third 
month after the sWds were put into the ground, that thq hole 
into which the seeds were thrown are from three to four iifthes 
deep, and that as the plants grow the earth is g^hered up a 
little round their toot ; that leaves are taken from the plants 
when they are three years old, and that there are from most 
plan6 four pluckings in the year. No manure is used, nor is 
goodnesf of soil considered of consequence, neither are the 
plants irrigated. Each shrub may yield about a Tael of dry 
tea annually, (about the 12tb of a pound.) A Mow of ground 
nay contun three or four hundred plants. The land tax is 300 
each (es7201 dollars) per Mow. The cultivation and gathering 
of thejeam being performed by families without the assistance 
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of hired labotrreK, no ^nte of wages can be specified ; but as 
the coring of the leaf is an art that requires some skill, persons 
are employed for that particular purpose, who are paid at 
the rate of one dl. per peeul of fresh leaf, equal to five dollars 
. per pecnl of dry tea. The fire-place used is only temporary, 
and all the utensils, as well as fuel, are furnished by the owner 
of the tea. They stated, that the leaves are heated and rolled 
seven or eight times. The green leaf yields one-fifth of its 
weight of dry tea. The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dls. per 
pecnl, (133i Hut.,") and the principal part of the produce 
is consumed within the province, or exported in baskets to 
Formosa. That the prevailing winds arc north-westerly. 
The easterl)* winds are the only winds injurious to the plants. 
•Hoar-frost is common during the winter months, and snow ftills 
occasionally, but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth than 
three or four inches. The plant is never injured by excessive 
cold, and thrives from ten to twenty years. It is sometimes 
destroyed by a worm that eats up the pith, and converts both 
stem and branches into tubes ; and by a grey lichen, which 
principally attacks very old plants. The period of growth is 
limited to six or seven years ; when the plant has attained its 
greatest size. The spots where the tea is planted are scattered 
over great jiart of the country, but there are no bills appro- 
priated entirely to its culture. No ground, in fact, is formed 
into a tea plantation t|^at is fit for any other species of cul- 
tivation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine already alluded 
•to, or the Camellia (Hteifora. Mr. OutzlafT understoo)! them 
to say that the plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth moon 
or September, and agafh in winter, but that the latter flowering 
is abortive. In this, 1 apprehend, tfadre was some misap- 
prehension, as seed of full size, though not ripe, were proffered 
to me in considerable quantities early in September, and none 
were found on the plants which we Sfw. 1 suspect that the 
people meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, 
which accords with other accounts. We wished much to have 
spent the following day (the 13th) in prosecuting our in- 
quiries and observations at Tawand’and its neighbourhood, but 
this was rendered impracticable by the sthte of oup financ*^. 
We had plenty of gold, but no one cc^td be found who Would 
purchase it with silver at any price. We therefore resolved on 
making the most of'our time by an early excursion fn the 
morning previous to setting out on our return. 

We accordingly got up at day-break, and proceedccUto visit 
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the spot whete the plants were cultivated. We were much 
struck with the variety of the appearante of the plants ; some 
of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height of a cubit above the 
ground, and those were so very bushy that a hand could not be 
thrust between the branches. They were also very thickly ^ 
covered with leaves, but these were very small, scarcely above 
I inch in length. In the same bed were other plants, with 
stems four feet in height, far less branchy, and with leaves 
to 2 inches in length. The produce of great and small was 
said to be equal. The distance from centre to centre of the 
plants was about 4} feet, and the plants seemed to average 
about two feet in diameter. Though the ground was not 
terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly levelled. 
These were perfectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded by a low stone fence, 
and a trench. There was no shade, but the places selected for 
the cultivation were*generally in the bottoms of hills, where 
there was a good deal of shelter on two sides, and the slope 
comparatively easy. I should reckon the site of the highest 
plantations we visited to be about 700 feet above the plain, 
but those we saw at that height, and even less, appeared more 
thriving, probably from having somewhat better soil, though 
the best is little more than mere sand. 1 have taken specimens 
from three or four gardens. Contrary to what we bad been 
told the preceding night, 1 found that each garden had its little 
nursery, where the plants were growing to the height of four 
or five inches, as closely set as they could stand ; from which 1^ 
conceive, that the tea plant requires annually a free soil, not wet 
and not etaj/ey, but of a texture that will retain moisture ; and 
the best site is one not so low as that at which water is apt to 
spring from the sides of a bill, nor so high ais to be exposed to 
the violence of stormy weather. There is no use in attempting 
to cultivate the plant on, an easterly exposure, though it is sfUffi- 
ciently hardy to bear almost any degree of dry cold. 

By half-past ten a. m. we set out on our return, in chain, 
which we were fortunatd enough to procure at this village, and 
cfiachid the banks of the river at Aou-ee a little before one 
o'clock, o In {he fitst part of our way we passed by some more 
tea plantations on every sterile ground. One in a very bleak 
situation, with nothing but coarse red sand by way of soil, 
seemed to be abandoned. Our receptiov* at Aon-ee was much 
more civil than it had been the preening day ; the people sug* 
gested^tbat we should remain there till a boat could be pro- 
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eared. The day, bowever, being tolerably cool, we crossed: 
the river, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, 
where we arrived about four p. m. On the road, a man who 
had seen us endeavouring to sell our gold the day before, told 
us be believed he could find us a purchaser. Mr. GutzlaiT, ac> 

* cordingly, accompanied him to the house of a farmer, who, 
after having agreed to give 18 dollars for 30 dollar's worth of 
gold, suddenly changed his mind, and said be would only give 
weight for weight. At Koe-Bo, we were more successful, pro- 
curing 18 dollars for the same 30 dollars’ worth of gold. On 
the road the villages poured forth their population as we 
moved along. At one place they were aetuafly overheard by 
Mr. Outzla^* thanking our guides for having conducted us by 
that road, and proposing to raise a subscription to reward them. 

* At Kre-bo we learned that some petty officers had been in- 
quiring after us, which frightened our guides, and made us de- 
sirous to hasten our return. Having proeured chairs we pushed 
on accordingly to Koe-ee, our first resting place, where we 
arrived about seven p. h., and halted for the night. Next 
morning, the 14tb, we mounted our chairs before day-break, 
but; after going a little way the bearers let us down to wait 
for day-light, and we took the opportunity of going to look at 
a Chinese play, which was in the coarse of performance hard 
by. There were only twj> actors, but several singers, whose 
music to oar barbarian ears was far from enchanting. Crossing 
the pass we met great numbers of people carrying salt in 
toskets bong in bangies, as in Bengal, a few with baskets full 

* of the small muscle reared on the mud flats near the place of our 
landing. After getting into the plain we took a more difect 
road for Taou than that'by which we bad, left it. The people 
forsook their work on the fields, and emptied their numerous 
villages to gaze at us. As the morning was cold 1 wore a pair 
o^Sark worsted gloves, which i found excited a good deal of 
speculation. The general ofunion tvas, that 1 was a hairy 
animal, and that under my clothes my skin was covered with 
the same sort of fur as my hands, ^n China gloves are never 
worn. At length, one more sceptical than the rest, resolved to 
examine the / mho, and bis doubt being thus (urtber strengthened, 
he requested me to turn up the sleeve of my coat. Il did so, at 
the same tin^e palling of a glove to the admiration of the multi- 
tude, who immedialgly set up a shout of laughter at those who 
had pronounced the strangers of a race half man and half baboons. 
We met some officers in chairsgattended by soldiers, but they 
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offered us no interrnption, not even eommoDicating; with us. 
Our bearers, however, easily prevailed theirs to exchangee 
burthens, each party being thus enabled to direct their course 
to their respective homes. We arrived at Hwuy Taou before 
noon, and immediately embarked for the ships, which we 
reached at three f. M. Wo learned from Mr. Nicholson that 
after our departure, and while the boat was still aground a 
number of Mandarins came down, and carried off almost every 
thing that was on board, but the whole was returned after the 
boat was floated down below the bridge. As we had no ex- 
planation of the matter, we concluded that this proceeding 
might have been intended for the protection of the property 
from plunder by the people of the town. We found that ope 
of the seed contractors had despatched a quantity of Bohea 
seeds, arrived during our absence, with a letter stating his ex- 
pectation of being able to send a further supply, and to procure 
cultivators, who would join the ship in the eleventh or twelth 
month. On the sameWening I embarked on the Fairy, and 
reached Lintin on Monday the 17th November, with my tea 
seeds, just one week after our landing at Hwuy Taou to explore 
the Hwuy tea hills. I have been more minute in my details 
of this little expedition, than may, at first sight, appear needful, 
with the view of shewing the precise degree and kind of 
danger and difficulty attending such attempts. Our expecta- 
tion was, at leaving the ship, that wd* should reach the head of 
the bay by nine or ten o’clock a. m., and attain a considerable 
distance from Hwuy Taou the same day, and thus have a 
chance of passing without attracting the notice of any of the 
Wanfoo or Government officers. Had we waited to ask their 
pennissibn it would, of course, have been refused, and we 
should have been directed, in the most authoritative manner, to 
return to the ship. We were not a little alarmed, when 
aground in the morning, lest the old gentleman, who measured 
our boat, should have deepied it his duty to intercept our pro- 
gress; but we took care to go on with preparations for our 
march, as if nothing of the kind was apprehended. It is this 
sort of conduct alone that %ill succeed in China. Any sign of 
herlltation is fatal. Had we shewn any marks of alarm, every 
one would^ave kept aloof for fear of being implicated in the 
danger which we seemed to dread ; on the other hand, a con- 
fident bearing, and the testimony borne by the manner in which 
we were, armed, that we would not passi^ly allow ourselves 
to be plundered by authority, liuspiied the like eonfidenoe in 
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all those with whom we bad to do ; for the rest of the 
narrative shews that from the people left to themselvei we 
experienced nothing bift marks of the utmost kindness and 
good nature, except indeed, where money was to be got 
there the Chinese, like the people of other countries were ready 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance of strangers, though 
with such a fluent command of the language as Mr. Gutzlaff 
possessed he was able to save us from much fleecing in that 
way. 1 need scarcely add, that no good can result from an 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of China by a party of 
foreigners, unless some of them has, at least, a moderate faci- 
cility in expressing himself in conversation with the people. — 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for Feb, 


AN INSTANCE OF THE DECIDED POLICY PURSUED 

IN INDIA. 

We would rather expose more recent tyrannies, but the 
records of India are sealed books, therefore, we must content 
ourselves with news from Hyderabad, thirty years after it was 
written. The following is an extract of a letter written soon 
after the business at Vellore. 

“ To the promptitude with which the obnoxious orders were 
rescinded, first by authority from the Resident, and subse- 
quently by the Madras Oovernment, may be ascribed the 
present integrity of the, subsidiary force, and the safety of its 
European officers ; though much may also be ascribed to the 
sneasures taken both in the camp and the city, to seize all 
persons against whom any shadow of proof could be obtained 
of their having been priticipally concerned in the above deisgn. 
The scheme here, as at Vellore, was carried on with such pro- 
found secrecy, that all the proofs which could be wished, for 
th^^nds of rigorous justice and public example, were not 
obtained ; but miough has been leame(^ to sanction the follow- 
ing measures.— Rajah Rao Rhumba, at the instance of our 
good friend, Meer AUnm, has been banished to his jaghire. 
Noor-ul-omrab, a nobleman who pdtoeraed eighteen lacs in 
jaghire. has been ordered Jo depart these dominions. * Tvfo 
moota-suddies, and another person ' of less ‘consequence, have 
been confined in a fortress belonging to the Minister. Four 
subidars of the .subsidiary force have bemi sent, under a strong 
guard, to Masulipatanf, with a recommendation that they shall 
be confined for life. Six dubashes, or butlers belonging to 
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officen> have been sent to Madras, to be placed under the eye 
of the police ; and one snbidar is now under trial by a General 
Conrt-martial. Thus, hare a pretty oonsiderable gang been 
disposed of ; and, as the attention of the Resident, the Minister, 
and the Commanding Officer of the subsidiary force is now 
awake, every possible equity is now on foot to derelope the ' 
schemes and plots which' are supposed to have been forming/* 
The subsequent history of these sixteen victims is unknown : 
the Company suspected them of loyalty to their sovereign, and 
of love to their own country I 


THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE CO^IRT OF-^ 
DIRECTORS. 

Queen Elizabeth's East India Company was deprived of its 
exclusive trade with India forty years ago, and of its monopoly 
of< the carrying trade 'between the United Kingdom and India 
twenty years ago ; and to preserve the government of India, it 
has now entirely abandoned its original commercial character, 
and become a subordinate Board of the King’s government ; 
independent only in its exercise of patronage. To the eternal 
disgrace of the vile faction of corrupt and timid Whigs, 
who made this wick^ compromise, no fair enquiiy was made 
into the amount of patronage exerc&ed by the Court of Direc* 
tors. The public never has been infonped of it: on various oc- 
casions, accounts of limited portions of it, for a short series of 
years, have been ordered by the House of Commons, but no 
twp of the returns made by tbe officers of the Company, agree 
with each other ; they all seem to hav'e been fabricated with 
a view to mislead Parliament, on the particular point on which 
Parliament desired information. From these contradictory 
returns, of the Company's Home officers, we have drawn a 
statement, every part of .which can be either refhted or con- 
firmed, by papers offidaily published under tbe signatnre of tbe 
head of tbe department ; therefore we can only vouch for its 
inacnrratqr ; however, neiiher Fbrliament, Proprietors, nor tbe 
Piiblie,*faave any more accurate statements before them. The 
subject is hrorth the' attention of the Statistical Reporter to the 
Privy Council. Indeed, if any independent member would 
call for an annual return of claims which procured each appoint- 
ment, be would benefit the empire, though he would disoblige 
the Incorporated Patrons and Proprietors of India. Ever since 
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the openiogr of the India qneMton, the Company's aim seems to 
have been th make its patronage appear as little as possible. 

We have not been able to meet with any return concerning 
St. Helena ; nor any retnrn of the number of persons appointed 
to the offices of governors, legislative councillors, members of 
‘ council, eommanders«in-chief, commissioners, advocate-general, 
attorney, master-attendant, &c. 

The Company’s clerical patronage deserves particular atten- 
tion as increasing rapidly in amount, and being most shame- 
fully misplaced in their hands. The public often hears of a 
chaplaincy in the hands of a Duchess ; lately they were in- 
formed that the Duchpss of Gordon presented the Reverend 
Bowie to the kirk at Madras; and that the Duchess of 
St. Alban’s offered a chaplaincy in India to the Reverend Mr. 

• Langdon ; also, that Mr. Tucker presented oue chaplaincy to 
the minister he attended, and another to the University of Cam- 
bridge. We have no objection to theJDirectors. with their 
ladies and families, getting introduced to Duchesses, and passing 
a few days with them ; but protest strongly against their re- 
turning the compliment by placing a chaplaincy at the disposal 
of the Duchess ; especially when this abuse of a sacied trust 
induces the Court of Directors to withhold from their old ser- 
vant, the Bishop of Madras, the proper privilege of appointing 
his own chaplain 1 The clerical and mescal schools ought, cer- 
tainly, rather to exercise the clerical and medical patronage of 
India than the Court o( Directors ; and whatever insolent reply 
the Court of Directors may continue to send to the veterans in 

• India, when they ask cadetships for their sous, the whole em- 
pire perceives the propriety of veteran officers being gratilled 
with commissions for their sons — we advise them to continue 
to apply for them. The Crown and the Parliament,have gone 
inach further ; seeing the merits of military officers, who have 
distinguished themselves in peace as well as in war, they have 
snggmted the plan of Ailing ail civil •offices in India with dis- 
tinguished military office»->4n fact, rewarding the conqueror 
with the spoil. 

No return has ever been made concerning the number^of 

females who have been lieensed to proceed to India. • 

• • 

Aw9wia of the NumAer ofPvmn AmuuUlg to the Cm- 

peays Stroice hy the Court of Directors; ulto of Penono lAeetued 
to proeooi to fitdia 
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OaiTIOAL NOTICES. 

Scenes and CharaeterUtks qf Uindostan, By Emma RoBSBTt* 

Allen and Co* ' S vols: 1635. 

The public is indebted to Miss Emma Roberts for a work 
commonicatin^ nearly every things on the subject of India that 
the light, the elegant, and the suj)erficial might wish to know. 
Three closely printed octavo volumes scarcely serve to exhaust 
the copious stream of her various, intimate, almost miscroscopic 
information, and without an over brilliancy of diction, or a too 
dazzling glow of imagination, she contrives to win upon her 
reader’s attention with a charm that seldom vanishes, or an in- 
terest that never oscillates from the point whence it sets out. 
We shall extract, of course, largely ; simply, however, with , 
the regret that from having already adorned the pages of a 
contemporary periodical to an extent, it will be deprived of 
that highest of excellencies — ^that pre-eminent merit in the es- 
timation of the present age — novelty. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would vouch for the eagerness with which it will 
be received, and it is, doubtless, a flattering encomium on the 
work of any writer — at a time when works are produced with 
as much rapidity as they are read, and read with as much gul- 
libility as oysters are swallowed-^to assert that even in India, 
where its merits have long since boi^n familiar, it will revive 
gratification, and renew that enthusiastic homage, which in 
thb persons of India’s acknowledged Lords of Literature — the 
Richardsons, the Sutherlands ,the Youngs, &c. &c. 8tc. have , 
befpre knelt to it. 

Our first extract shall be gleaned from* the Chapter on Agra. 
It affords a fair specimen of the writer’s delineatory powers, 
M^comprises a theme full of splendour and antiquity. 

To a lover of the picturesque, Agrais one of the most delightful stations in livlia ; 
but as persons of this descriptiou fonn a very small portion of the community^ a 
residence amidst the splendid mtmnments of Moghul power is not cor^idered de - 
suable, in consequence of the alleged heat of the climate, and the high prices 
demanded for the bungalows. It possesses a garrison, consisting of one European 
or King's corps, and three of Natiife Infantry, with their requisite staff, under the 
command of a brigadier. The military i^tonments are the uglimt in India, being 
ntuated upott^a wide bare plain, enlivened only by a fSsw Burkinsonias,* trees 
which ore too unifoimly covered with yellow flower to ajEq>ear to advantage when 
not mingled with others of more varied foliage. The Jumna k completely bod 
frinh view by intervening sand-banks, whidialso shut out the the Taaje 

* & called kom having been introduced into India from the Gipe by Colonel 
Parkinson. 
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Mahal, with the exoeptioii of ita ailvery dome \ and the eiterbre of the Imnga- 
lowB, with few exceptions, ar^hideooa. They are nsually built of brick, a material 
amply supplied by the ruins in the neighbourhood ; the gatelen, ond sometimes 
fenceless compounds, have a desolate appearance ; and a handsome church is the 
only redeeming feature in the seene« The houses, however, have good gardens, 
though the latter are not made ornamental to the landscape; and their interiors are 
remarkable for the elegance of the fitting up. an abundance of marble fumiriiing 
chimney-pieces, cornices, and plasters of a very superior kind of chunam; and^ 
instead of bare white-washed walls, the apartments are decorated with handsome 
mouldings and other architectural ornaments.’* 


To this follows the exceeding'Iy old story of the Taaje Ma- 
hal ; but wo prefer directing the reader’s attention to Indian 
Sports,” from which the following will be read with avidity 

* * There are no pheasants in the woods ofJBengal or Behar ; but they are 
found upon the confines of Assam. Chittagong; and the ranges of the Himalaya. 
In Nepaul. and particularly about the Morung.they are large and beautiful, more 
especially the golden, the burnished, the spotted, and the asure. together with the 
brown argus-eyed pheasant. There are several varieties of pea-fowl, black, white 
and grey, in addition to the common sort ; and thoifgb there are some districts in 
India, styled par distinction. More-bupje, ** the place of pea-cocks.” they are so 
common all over the country, that it would be almost difficult to find a woodland 
haunt where they do not abound. They are certainly not prised in India accord- 
ing to their merits, either as an ornamental appendage, or aa on addition to the 
board. Some Europeans have only been reconciled to their admission at table^ 
by an account wMch has reached them of their appearance at the Lord Mayor’s 
state-dinners in London: Anglo-Indians, generally speaking, being exceedingly 
unwilling to judge for themselvA where their , gastroniinic taste'ean be called in 
question. Nevertheless, those who, where native productions are worthy of 
praise, entertain no absurd ^ejudices in favor of exotics, are glad to have an op- 
portunity of repeating the justly-merited claims to distinction of the pea-chick, aa 
* an article of provender. 

High as are the merits of this fowl, however, in its happy combination of the 
game-flavour of the pheasant with the juiciness of the turkey, it must hide its di- 
minished head before the glories of the florikin ; 19 ie flanderkin of feudal ban- 
quets, and the peacock’s early rival at the baronial feasts of the Montacutes and 


ti^ Courtenayes. 


* The Chapter on Shops and ShoI^)iDg.’^ is in more than the 
accomplished writers usual vivacity. We borrow from it the 


ensuing — 

"Though the jewellers must be styled the ruination shops of Ci))cuttB^ the 
establidunent of Messrs. Tulloh and f/o. may be called the Howell and James of 
the city of palaces. It is seldom Without a vast eSneourae of carriages at the 
door, and the attractions within are of a superior order. On the ground-floor, a 
large but by no means handsome hall is .set apart for auctions ; a pulpit b 
erected in the centre, an^ every decsftption of property, (houses, horses, carriages. 


te.. down to thimbles and needles) comes under the hammer in a very short 
time ; sales of all kinds being very frequent. The auction-rooui is accessible to 
lilies alone ; it is open to the entrance-hall, but should a lad:g wander by 
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mistake into (he forlndden precincts, she becomes the talk of Calcutta ; it is an act 
of griffiniinif which strikes the whole community «nth astonishment and horror. 

A broad flight of stairs leads to a suite of apartments above, in which there is a 
multifarious assortment of meidiandize, oddly enough contrasted, the merest 
trumpery being often placed in juxtaposition with articles of great value. The 
walls are hung #ith framed engravings, many of them from plates nearly worn . 
out, intermixed with othen of a superior description, and a few bad paintings ; an 
accurate knowledge of the art being confined to a very small number of persons, 
and the worst specimens having as good a chance, especially with the natives, of 
procuring purchasers, as those of a higher order. The tables and counters are 
covered with glass cases, containing various kinds of British and foreign 
bijouterie ; others support immense quantities of China and glass, lamps, 
lustres, and mirrors ; there are quantities of silk mercery and linen drapery, 
and upholstery of all sorts. At one tune, a tempting collection of furniture en 
suite, fitted for a l)oudoir, was displayed in these ware-rooms, which would h^ve 
formed an appropriate decoration for the most recherche cabinet^ of the fairest 
queen in the world. It consisted of a work, sofa, and circular table, six chairs, 
and a couch of the beautiful black lacker, which even Chinese art cannot imitate. 
The laiidscaiies were of the richest and most splendid enamel, and the cushionB 
ami draperies of pale green^amask. They had been made in Japan, to order, 
from drawings or models sent from Calcutta, and were therefore of the most 
fashionable and approved form.** 

Wo shall return to these delightful volumes at a future op- 
portunity! In the mean time we find room for one more pas- 
sage, and which we cite not—let it be frankly confessed— 
out of admiration, but from the widest dissent from the author 
on the most important subject she has» introduced. When Mias 
Roberts states, that 

** It is highly honorable to the British character that, in spite of its want of 
urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its uprightness and • 
stea^nesB have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes boimd to a foreign 
government by the equal distribution of justice and the security of property.’* 

she asserts that, which if it were a man who should so assert, 
we should fling him the lie to the teelh^ — as, however, it is Miss 
Roberts, we have but to apologise for the use of a phrase so Tq- 
decorous in her presence^ Leaving politics, however, out of 
the question, we conclude by reiterating our warm admiration 
of these volumes, and by recording our conviction of the fidelity, 
accuracy, and extremely suitable powers of the authoress for 
the task undertaken. 

t 

Harold de fittrun. By JEfxjvnr A uarss Dmivbb, 

Longman and 1835. 

Tbo name of this poem sufficiently discloses the nature of its 
subject— and than its subject, is there scarcely any so power- 
fully appealing to tho whole world of a poet's dreams or son- 
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sibilities. To of Byron — he, the god of modern miostrcflsy 
— ^the immortal! is, in^itsclf, a sublime, however difficnit, task 
for any imagioation to seize upon ; and it would bo passing the 
highest eulogy to acknowledge such a task to be even barely 
accomplished, although a proud— if not impossible one— indeed 
to pronounce it to be fully so. Poetry, in these days, is so rare 
— that iSp good poetry — poetry capable of interesting the heart 
—of throwing a spell over the imagination, that an effort, al- 
though but tolerably approaching such a standard, is, at once, 
worthy of an aU hail !’* 

Harold de Burun,’’ we consider as replete with a spirit of 
genuine poesy — as abounding in passages of profound pathos 
ahd sparking fancy, and, on the whole, exhibiting, on the part 
of its author, very decided marks of lofty and superior ability. 
At the same time, however, we cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion, that, in some portions of the work, no inconsider- 
able labour has been expended on a very useful object, or 
that of striving to represent Byron the opposite to that which, 
on the question of religion, the whole world knew him to be, 
and which is the* grand effort of his writings to be known to 
be, viz., a sceptic. The Poem, however, is an admirable effort, 
and a large measure of applause is due to the author’s poetic 
powers. We have only space, at present, for the following 


** The sun is goift ; and yet the grateful sky 
Still holds its glory in its memory. 

Rich tints arc blooming iu the western air. 

As though an Iris had been wandering there, 

And — ^breakidg into flowers her painted bow — 

Had hung them, wreathed, amid the golden glow, 

As a last tribnte to the gorgeous sphere 
That once again hath closed his bright careci^ 

There— on the slope of yonder wooded height. 
Conspicuous still amid the up-glandng. light— 
Stands Harold’s mansion! It is one of those 
Palatial haunts where Pleasure seeks repose : 

Simple in style, yet garnished vrith that Chaste 
And elegant research ol classic taste ^ 

Which shews the inmate'— more than mirrors can—* 
The mind— and not the image of the man. 

Through the dim foliage of its groves a flush 
Of rosy liglil is streaming ; and a hvi^ 

Of lulling languor— an Idalian glow— 

Dreamy ond soft— o'erhangs its precincts now. 
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Fair ai the Parian, by yon fountain itands 
A form of beauty ; daaped her Bnoaryjbandi. 

A pemdve gloom is on her pallid brow ; 

From her full eyes the trickling tear-dropa flow ; 

And on her cheek, and in her downcast mien, 

There is a shadow of the Magdalene : — 

But in her glance there lingers yet the light 
Of qoenddesB passion— ^ftened--still too bright 
And thinks ^e, as die sees those waters glide, , 

How fleet is life, that unretuming tide P 
Or sighs she o'er some joy that hath, for aye, 

Fled, like a rose-leaf on that stream, away P * 

Her glance is on the garden's folded gates ; 

Her thoughts withhim for whom she fondly waits* 

And lo, he comes ! her a2^— «a¥e virtuous pride! . 

The portals open— she is at his side. 

One hand upon his shoulder, one in his, ' 

With humid cheek she thus receives his kiss. 

This is beautiful, rad we conclude by asserting, that Mr. « 
Driver has offered a very •delightful Poem to the public, and 
dramatic as it is in form, has assembled some of the most iote* 
resting personages, associated with the fortunes of the almighty 
Bard. 

TAe Edinburgh Cabinet Libraty.^The Darbaty States, 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1 835. 

With this volume is completed, the plan, formed by the 
publishers oX the ** Edinburgh Cabinet Library,*' for illustrating 
the histories, the antiquities, and the present condition of 
Africa. Of the merit of this work, it ^ould be impossible to 
spealc in terms of • too glowing praise. Admirable in design, it 
is equally excellent in execution — and not only excellent, we* 
had almost said wonderful, when the amazing quantity of matter 
it succeeds in concentrating in so small a space, is sufficiently 
reflected upon. The present volume, embracing, as it does, a 
view of nearl^he whole Northern territory of Africa, is pre- 
eminently intdikting ; and including, as this necessarily does, 
an account qf the important recent French Colony of Algiers, 
is of peculiar attraction. The question, is France entitled to 
the privilege of planting her standard on the African shore ? 
can no longer be disputed. Every principle of sound and just 
policy is in favor of it. To^ France the w^orid is indebted for put- 
ting aif end to the piracy and atrocious acts of freebooting, by 
which the rights of .overy country iii Europe was outraged, and 
although tnis were not the case, yet, as a means of recalling 
Africa to its pristine civilization, philanthropy, at large, to the 
human species, as well as justice towards France, combines in 
asserting, not only the claims of France \o such a privilege, 
hut the obligation mankind are under to her, for acting op to 
the dictates of her pious policy. . 





Calcutta. 

SUPREME COVRi; 

February 16, 1835. 

Henrp M*Kellar, r« Dwarkatiautk 
Tagore and Mens, — Mr. Prinaep moved 
for an injunction againat Dwarkaoauth 
Tagore to stay proceedings commenced 
dj^ainst complainant in the Court of 
King's Bench at home. The learned 
counsel moved on the affidavits of T. 
M*Kellar, W. Greenaway, J. Vanthart, 
and Goberchurn Chuckerbutty, which 
were in substance as follows: — In Sept. 
1832, the complainant, in consequence 
of an application through DwarkanauUi 
Tagore, lent the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. 50,000 rupees, on a promissory note, 
due fourmont^, and on an agreement 
made with DwaAanauth, that if com- 
plainant required the amount before 
the expiration of four months, the firm 
would discount the bill. In Dec. 1832, 
complainant being about to return to 
* England indorsed the bill in blank, and 
Hent his sircar, G. Chuckerbutty, to 
Mackintosh and Co.’s to get it dis- 
counted. The sircar took the bill* to 
the office, and gave it to Mr. Storm, 
whom he found at his desk in conversa- 
tion with Dwarkanauth, and who gave 
the bill to the latter, telling to give the 
cash for it. Dvrarkanauth Tagore re- 
tired into the cash department and gave 
the sircar the cash, and Mr. M^Kcllna re- 
turned to England with an impression 
tliat the bill had been discoupted by 
Mackintosh and Co. At the time this 
transaction occurred it is sworn that 
Dwarkanauth Tagore was the banian to 
Mackintosh and Co. \ — that he was a 
rartner with that firm in the Coiproercial 
Bank — that the business of the Com- 
mercial Bank was conducted on the pre- 
mises of Mackintosh and Co., the firm 
having[ no other department for their 
cash tijinsactioDB, and the whole of their 
moneqr transaction b6ing managed by 
the Commercial Bank. In Jan. 1833, 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. stopped 
wment, at which time it is sworn by 
Mr. Vanthart there was a sum of 83,000 
rupees dfte by the Bank to the firm. 
Ihey have since been adjudged iniol- 
vent, and Dwarkanauth Tagore, the 
Bolvent partner in the Commercial Bank, 
allemng that the bill was discounted by 
Bank, and not by Mackintosh and Co. 
w handed the bill to Baringj^ Brothers, 
imd Co., his agents in London, and has 
commenced an action in the Court of 
India and Col, Mag, Vot, x., W 


King’s Bench for the amount.-^7he 
court granted on order nUi at about 12 < 
o'clock on Saturday, although it was at 
the s^o time intimated that they 
thought the affidavits put in on behalf 
of complainant coutainra a good ground 
of defence at common law. On 14th inst 
after the court had granted the order 
Hist, defendant filed a demurrer which 
stayed the officer from drawing the order 
up, and on Monday a notice was served 
by complainant's attorney on defendant's 
attorney, that he had not had his order 
nts/, drawn up. — ^Mr. Turton argued, ai 
a demurrer had been filed, and as the 
order had not been obtained ho was en- 
titled to have it put out of the way ; and 
moved that the register be ordered 
not to draw it out, and that complainant 
pay the costs. — Mr. Prinsep allowed 
the order must be discharged, it being 
the established practice not to drdw out 
the order after demurrer filed, but as to 
the queftich of costs ; — tliis was an in- • 
stance of sharp practice which the court 
would not encourage, moreover defen- 
dant now came in on the original affi- 
davits, and not according to rule on the 
office copies of them; and that, if de- 
fendant was to be considered os coming 
in upon the application for the rule nhi 
to oppose it, that these affidavits Mx>uld 
not have been then had, and ought 
therefore to be put aside altogether. 
learned eoucsel urged, if defendant want- 
ed strict practice, he ought to follow strict 
practice also. Tlie court decided that the 
question of costs should rest on the merits 
of the application, and that defeudimt 
should he jput in the same position a^if he 
bod come in instant er to oppose the rule 
on 14th inst. — ^Mr. Turton put in the affi- 
davit of Mr.’ Storm, a partner in the in- 
solvent firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
which set forth:— That Dwarkanaodi 
Tagore never was the banian of the 
Insolvent firm, but a partner in the 
Commercial Bank, in which various other 
persons at different times had been part- 
ners. That the funds of the Commercial 
Bank^ere sewrate from those of Mac- 
kintosh and Co., and the bu^ness con- 
ducted in a separate apartment. Tlhai 
to the best of^eponent’s Mief, the note 
in question was given, in renewid of a 
former note, in Sept. 1832, at which time 
complainant was desirous to have it re- 
newed for three months, but the firm 
objecting, the note was ultimately given 
for four months. That when Chucker- 
58, Sept. y 
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batty brouglit th? note to Mackinloili 
, ami Co.’s in Dec., 1632, deponent, never 
having heard of an agreement to dis- 
count it, refused to do so, and did not 
direct DwaikanauUi Tagore to discount. 
That the note could not have been dis- 
counted by the firm without deponent 
being aware of it, he havlag the msinage- 
ment of the cash departnietit. lliat de- 
ponent, as a })artncr in the Commercial 
Bank, might have desired Dwarkanauth 
to discount the bill, but he had no re- 
collection of such clrcumstaiice. The 
learned counsel urged that if the bill had 
been discounted by Mackintosh and Co. 
the initials of one of the firm would ap- 
1 pear, whereas, on the face of the bill it 
appeared a transaction of the Commercial 
Bank. Further, it appeared from an 
extract of a letter from complainant to 
Mr. Qreenaway, and now put in with the 
atfidavits. on the part of complainant, 
tliat he was about to apply at home for a 
commission to examine witnesses in this 
country, and it did nut appear that the 
deponents had any instructions to make 
this application. There nothing 
before the court to shew that the case 
bad not been already decided in England 
where Mr. M'Kellar resided, and where 
it was moiie convenient that it should be 
heard. — Mr. Prinsep, in reply on the 
merits, contended that no answer had 
been given to the statements of the 
bill. The complainant had two grounds 
of e<iuity— Ist, the agreement made 
by Dwarkanauth 'Dtgore at the time 
of making the loan— 2dly, the balance 
due by the Commercial Bunk to Mac- 
kintosh and Company at the date of 
failure, which amounted in fact to pay- 
ment, and deprived the Commercial 
Banb of any rigiht to resort to the cbm- 
plainant as indorser. It was true that 
balance was sworn to be subject to un- 
settled claims, w'hich was precisely wliat 
made it necessary to come to equity. 
Till an account was taken, it would be 
impossible to know how much of the 
amount of the promissory note hnd 
been extinguished by the bala&ice due 
to Mackintosh and Co. Thia ground 
of equity had not been answered or even 
noticed at all, and it would haws been 
Buil}cienUalone to sustain the injunc- 
tion. As to the other ground, the agree 
meat, Mr. S(prm alone ^'had negatived 
his knowledge of it. Bui it was sworn 
to have been made, not with Storm but 
with Dwarkanauth Ihgore himself, 
made no affidavit. It was besides, quite 
consistent with probability, for it was 
admitted by St^m that complainant 
wished to lend for three mont^ only, 


and the reason was, his intention to 
embark for England. It had been said, 
why not have filed the bill in England ? 
How could that have shortened the 
case P ll mnst have come ont to India 
for the answer to Dwarkanauth Tagure, 
and to go on with a suit in England 
instead of India, when all the evidence 
was here on the sjiot, would have beeu 
idle. Cumploiiiant bad his choice to 
here or in England, and it was most for 
h'm advanUge to sue here, where the 
transaction took place and thejpnrties and 
witnesses were resident. As to the juris- 
il'iCtion of this Court, there could be no 
doubt. Injunctions had been granted 
by the Court of Chancery in England 
against suing in Scotland and in Janiaicui 
but this would be more properly argued 
on the demurrer. He admiUed tlie 
order must fall to tlrs ground t'ly the 
filing of the demurrer; but no ground 
of merits was shown to entitle, the defca- 
dant to the costs of it.— Mr. Clarke, on 
the same side, was about to argue the 
question as to dismissing the order at all 
but the court thought that had been 
already conceded by his leader, Mr. 
Prinsep. On the point of costs, the 
order must be discharged, each party 
paying his own costs. The Chief J ustice 
said, he still thought, notwithstanding 
what had been argued that the better 
course would have been to have filed the 
bill in England, and to have applied for 
a commiss’on to examine witnessed here 
in fhe common law action. But on the 
merits, no sufficieut answer had been 
given. • Tlie court thought so, on the 
ground that the defendant Dwarkanauth 
Tagore had himself made ho affidavit at 
all. It might be verj'true, that Mr, Stffini 
knew nothing of any agreement, and 
yet that the agreement might have been 
made with Dwarkanauth 1>gore himself, 
as sworn ou the part of the complainant. 
On lids ground cniefiy, the court thought 
nv costa could be given. 

INSOLVENT COURT, 
February 21, 1835. ® 

IntheVatfe James Yovngaad 
otters.— TOs was an order nisf, ob&ned 
on the 7th iiist. on application, by petition, 
of various creditors, praying, that the 
court would order that Mr. tlbmas Hoi- 
royd be ap])ointed assignee to the estate 
of the insolvents in the room of Mr F. 
H. Bnrkinyotmg, resigned. Notice of 
the application was given by pubfic ad- 
wertisement to the creditors, and now 
Mr. Priti^ on behalf of Messrs. Bag- 
shaw ai^ Co. and others, presented a pe- 
tition, not against the ap^ntiiaent of Mr 
Hbhroyd, but praying that somealtem- 
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tioti Hbould iake place in the manage* 
nient of the eatate, and that for the future 
the assigneeB may be remrnicm^d by a 
moderate percentage on the net proceeds 
^realiEed, and not as heretofore by a £|ced 
salary. — sir J. P. Grant luitieed tJiat the 
petition did not state what alterations 
were nccessory in the plan of manage- 
nibnt. — Mr. Advocate General said, the 
court would hardly exercise its diaerciioa 
as to the remuneration without having 
KLiiiie information before it. Ihc petition 
praved that the assignees might receive 
H iiiotlerate per centnge. Now the ex- 
penses of keeping up the necessary esta^ 
hli*')u)ient might be sf) great that a mode- 
rate per ceiitage would iK)t be sufficient 
to defiay them. — Mr. Turton,un behalf of 
Mr. fhirry, thought it quite impossible to 
fix the ainonnl ot the ]ier centage with- 
there was something before the court 
to shew vOiat expenses were incurred. 
The court bad generally referred tfa^ 
question to a meeting of creditors, and 
*acted upon their suggestion. Supposing in 
this case, which indeed was likely enough, 
that the dividend would be small and the 
trouble great; the assignees might rc- 
({uire something more Uian a moderate 
per centage on the dividends, and if tl.e 
assignees, at this moment, could not tell 
what would be the amount of those divi- 
dends, it was ail additional reason why 
tlie cou rt should pause. It mi ght appear, 
on investigation, that a large per cenk'gt: 
anrl not a small one would be neccssm y, 
but his client was quite sutisfi^ thnt a 
fair allowance would be oiderea by the 
c<»nrt, — Sir .1. P. Grant said, the jietition 
slated that “a moderate per centage 
would be for the benefit of the estate 
but it W'as not said how the estate would 
be benefited, nor what dideience ought 
to be adopted in the plan of management. 
It stated, without imputing any blame to 
the assignees, that diey had hitherto so 
coiuluq^d the estate as to produce no- 
thing* But no alteration wa-i suggested; 
and what was the reason ot this, appa- 
rently, unprofitable marwigement he 
could not ielL He hnd iiv> information 
or knov^edige on the subject, and, of 
course, tUt court would do nothing with* 
out giving the creditors an opportunity 
to come in. HeBiought the best cottrse 
would be to refer it to the Examiner to 
enquire whether it would be for the be- 
nefit of the estate that the assignees 
should be remonetated by a per centage, 
and if so, what that per centage should 
If die aeiigiiees of Uiis estate, con- 
trary to the practice at home and in this 
country were to be considered as Mrvaoto 
^‘ho received a salary, they must be 


treated so, and have something aceoiding • 
to their trouble. — ^Mr. Clarke suggested, 
that the subject should be left to the 
consideration of the creditors, a, great 
number of whom were well acquainted 
witli the afiairs of tlie estate. If u meet- 
ing wens ealled, and the opinion of thr 
creditors lakl before the court, the latolr 
would liavo some guide to their deciiaOB.- 
-*SiT J. P. Grant said, the court had no 
power to call a meeting of the creditors, 
neither could he say that it would be 
bound by their rebulutioris. He would, 
however, be happy to receive any sug- 
gestions from the creditors, and he re- 
gretted tlmt the petition now before him 
did not state Uie grounds on which the 
election woa made for a per centage 
rather than a fixed salary, and what dif- 
ferent plan of management was neces- 
sary for the advantage of the creditors of 
the estate. — Mr. Turtoii remarked, that 
it had been said, no advantage bad been 
derived from the present plan of manage- 
ment. Hctcoiild hardly think this asser- 
tion consistent with the fact, tliat at the 
time of failure almost every particle of 
the property hnd been mortgaged, and 
these, to the extent of twenty-one lakhs, 
had been paid off.— Mr. Prinnep under- 
stood tliat mortgages to that eictent had 
been contracted to be paid offi — Mr. Tur- 
ton said, that fourteen lakhs of mortgaged 
pro^ierty bad been actually cleared. Of 
course it was necessary to clear these in- 
cunibraiices befon* a dividend could be 
)>:ud. 1 1 wuH bard I y fni r to say nothi ng had 
been reuli/ied' — iniicli had been realiaed; 
but the clearing off incumbrances might 
be console red us payments made to a 
preferential creditor He begged to tev 
that his clieut was not a parly toantillh- 
cation for a reference to the Exammef, 
and with reference to a per centage, he 
thought it quite impossible for any person 
in the world, under present circum- 
stances, to say what would be a fair 
amount. — M. Advocate General thought 
it woulj.be hardly fair to name an eartw 
day tor the Examiner to report, Mr. Hof- 
royd being only now appointed, he would 
require some little time to make himself 
acqu&ited with the affairs of the estate. 
— ^Sir J, P. Grant soul, thaf the arder 
might i^rwiprds be enlseged, but ^ 
woiddt nanie the nexteeffirt day tor the 
exan^ner to enquire and report whether 
it is for the benefit of the creditors that 
the assignees diould be paid for their 
trouble in the conduct and management 
of the offidrs of the estate by a per 
centage or a fixed salary. 

In the tnalier of Oame^tjtlaldet and 
of tof.— This was an application, by Bf r. 
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Cochrane, made on behalf of Mr. J. W. 
Sutherland, that no dividend be paid on 
tiie claim of Mr. Browne Roberts, until 
the rest of the creditors of the insolvents 
be fully paid and satisfied. — Mr. Tnrton 
appeared for Mr. B. Roberts, and kt the 
trustees of the firm of Rickards, Mackin- 
tosh, and Co# Tlie learned counsel put 
in the petition of Mr. B. Roberts, which 
set forth that he retired from the house of 
Mackintosh and Co. on April 30, 1828, 
having proceeded to England in the pre- 
vious March, and that he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. in May 1830. That tho latter 
firm stopped payment in June 1833, and 
that a deed of arrangement was entered 
into, in which, amongst other tilings, it was 
provided that the partners should realize 
and get in their personal estates, and 
aher satisfying their separate debts, 
should pay the surplus to the co-partner- 
ship fund. That the whole of deponent’s 
personal property in the United King- 
dom, and also his marriagec settlement 
was sold and disposed of pursuant to such 
covenant. And the deponent further 
soith that he hath an admitted claim on 
the estate of Mackintosh and Co. of 55,700 
rupees, exclusive of further claims to 
which he considers himself entitled upon 
the footing of an arrangement entered 
into between him and his ^jartners upon 
his quitting the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. But whatever claim he hath is not 
for his own benefit, but'in trust, and for 
the benefit of the estate of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. Ihat Mr. J. W. 
Sutherland, on whose behalf this appli- 
cation is nuule, did execute the deed of 
trust os one of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co., and that the de- 
ponent had lately arrived in this country 
for the purpose of realizing certain 
claims on parties at prcseirt residing in 
India, on behalf of the trustees of the 
estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 
The learned counsel argued, that before 
Mr. Roberts’s claim could be st^^ok out 
of the schedule of Mackintosh and Co., 
or rather, before the payment of it could 
be postponed until the remainder of the 
creditors should be paid in full, h. must 
he c first ^ascertained to which of the 
creditors of« Mackintosh and Co. i Mr, 
Boberts was iiabley and who are to be 
paid in full before him. For instance, 
it was quite clear that Mr. B. Roberts 
had not been a partner in the firm since 
1828, and, therefore, it was evident, he 
was not liable to anv parties who had 
becmi iji CMditon of the firm since that 
period.'*-^ J. P* Client did not see 
clearly how or edien Mr. Reherls had 


quitted (he partneisbip.—Mr. Cochrane 
said he had not been advertised out of the 
firm until three yean after the j^riod 
it was sud he had left it.— Mr. Tuiton 
said, even in tliat case Mr. Roberts would 
only be liable to those who bad not had 
notice. It was distinctly proved, that 
there was a sum of 70,000 rupees, a 
bdauce admitted by the assignees, ifi 
Mr. Roberts’s favor, and that this sum 
was not made up merely of the amount 
he was to receive for his three anna share 
in the firm, but of sums received on his 
private account, since he had quitted the 
partnership. He would admit, until it 
was shown the firm was in a solvent state 
when Mr. Roberts quitted it, that he 
could not be entitled to any thing for 
his three anna share, but any suinL paid 
in on his private accoSnt, subsequent to 
his quitting the concern, were clearly 
the property of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. But, before the 
court would order the amount alleged to 
be due for the three anna share, to be** 
struck out of the schedule, it would be 
necessary to ascertain to which of the 
creditors Mr. Roberts was liable. As to 
the transaction itself, he thought he 
should be able to shew that the transfer 
of the sum to the account of Mr. Roberts, 
had been bonaJUtef and that it was not at 
all evident, but rather on the contrary, 
that the firm was insolvent in 1827-8, or 
if it^vas, that Mr. Roberts was aw'are of it. 
Mr. Vanthart had deposed, that accord- 
ing to h^ belief the bouse was insolvent 
in 181^) when Mr. Fulton quitted it, but 
from the amount carried to * bad balances’ 
it would appear that gentlemairhad cogie 
to an erroneons conclusion. In 1825 
there was a balance of three lakhs and a 
half against the house, and the year pre- 
ceding the balance was five lakhs. He 
admitted,. that from 1825 downwards, the 
house had been gradually getting worse, 
but a fair examination into the ^rcum- 
stances would diew that there was nothing 
which could induce Mr. Roberts to be- 
lieve that the house was likely to faU. In 
1825, the firm incurred a considerable 
loss in opium, but it by no means fol- 
lowed that the deficiency thuagpeasioned 
could not be made up by a more fortu- 
nate transaction next year. In 1826-7 
the balance ag^t the house was eleven 
laklis, and this in 1826 was increased to 
foorteen lakha. But when waa the 
balance sheet of 1827-8 made outP — 
From thfi evidence of Mr. Vanthart it 
appeared to have been made out in 
Dec. 1828, within two months of one yeai 
after Mr. Btowne Roberts had quitted 
(be country, and proceeded to Europe, 
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partly for the purpose of endeavouring 
to recover what was at that time con* 
•idereda recoverable debt. He would 
alao remind the court that Mr. Jenkins, 
at a fubseqaent period, would have joined 
the house if he had considered the three 
accounts he referred to as good balances. 
He would direct the aUcntion of the 

• court to the acts of the partners at tlie 
time Mr. llobertsquittcd the partnership, 
and ask if they showed u sense of their 
own insolvency when they undertook 
to pay 40,000 rupees per share for 
each of his shares. Would they have 
done so if they had tliought their con* 
cerns were irremediable P Of course they 
would not. Did any one come into tlie 
house on the retirement of Mr. Roberts P 
W#s he a young and inexperienced per* 
son that joiridb the firm at that time P 
No \ on the contrary, Mr. Storm had 

* been leng in business, and thought he 
was doing perfectly right in joining 
the house. If the amount of the trans- 
actions of the house was looked at, 
it would be found that the dedcieticy in 
1825, was about five per cent, of the 
capital, and surely it could not te con- 
sidered that a large trading concern, 
aucb as the house of Mackintosh and Co., 
might not realize a profit of five per 
cent, on the business. It so happened, 
however, that a series of circumstances 
took place here at that time, which no 
man, of whatever sagacity, couj^l have 
foreseen, otherwise it would have been a 
poor business indeed, which, wilh the 
resources of Mockiutosh and^Co., could 
not have realized a profit of fifteen per 

^ cent., and if the house had realized ton 
per cent, only they M'ould have been 
left in a solvent state. Mr. Jenkins hud 
said, that the state of three 'accounts in 
1831, prevented him from joining the 
house, but that he continued with Uieui 
to the date of the failure, not having 
finally determined whether ho would 
them or uot. Then wits it to be be- 
lieved that if Mr. Jenkins thought it 
might be worth his wbde to remain with 
the house^ that Mr. Roberts could nut 
quit India in 1827, with a favorable view 
of itS|,iolvency P It had been proved 
that Smded property remained oit a ii'i* 
mioal value from 1824 to 1626. It ht.d 
also been proved that the firm of Mac- 
kintosh aik Co., held laige mortgages 
and securities, which, at the time, were 
conndered sufficient to cover Ramrattan 
MuliieVs debt; but in IBfil, the state of 
things vfis different, and Bamrottan’s 
account bad been converted into a bad 
debt,.in oenoequence of the depreciation 
in the value of landed property i still, at 


that time, Mr. Jenkins thought Chaf a 
fortunate year or two might have turned 
the scale in favor of the house. As m 
the debt of Mercer aod Oo., at the time 
of the failure of the house it was in** 
debted to the firm about twenty lakhs of 
rupees, for which there were seoUrtlies 
now repnuining to about the value of one 
fourth of the amount. Mercer and Co., 
failed iu 1K27 ; they possessed eOltoQ, 
itiiUgo, and indigo factories, and Mac- 
kintosh and Co., had security over the 
whole property. Could any one tell 
him that at that time it might not be 
considered a valuable estate. It was 
roved that the firm lost £90,000 by the 
oose at home holding Mercer and Co’s, 
indigo over at a lime when it fbll fironi 
five shillings to two shillings and six 

S ence, making a loss of near one half the 
ebt, which could not have been foreseen 
at the time Mr. Browne Roberts went 
home. Had Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. sold the indigo immediately, the 
result Would have been very different, 
and as this indigo was not sold till 
March, 1828, it was quite impoMible that 
the loss could have hastened Mr. Ro- 
berts’s departure from this country. 

Tlie house here likewise held cotton on 
which a very considerable loss had been 
sustained . If the court came to examine 
the balance against Mercer and Co. in 
1827, they would find that the firm were 
fully covered by what was considered 
good security, iudeed, be remembered 
in J 828, at n meeting of the creditors of 
Mercer and Co., it was considered that 
Mackintosh and Co. would not only be 
fully paid, hut that they were authorized 
to hold over the balance for other 
creditors. In like manner the value had 
depreciated of up-country indigo fec- 
torics, which were now hardly Worthy of 
cultivation, and the export of cotton, 
which continued to he extensive for 
some time after the American war, as the 
large cotton screws in this neighbourhood 
bor| testimony, harl now entirely failed. 

He now came to the debt due by Men* 
dieta, Uriarte and Co., which to this mo^ 
ment, was not ascertained to be irreme- 
diably bad, though he wmild arJinit that 
claims against Kings were* generally en- 
Qompasse^ with difficulties. Unless bO'- 
was wrongly informed the assignees 
had now thought it worth their while to 
send Hr. Storm, one of the insolvents, to 
Madrid, to press the claim thcre^ Mr. 
Browne Roberts bad himself Spent two. 
years in Spain, having same objeettn 
view ; but, it was to bellbped, that a bit- 
ter state of things nos^^btaiiied in that 
SQtuiti^, and that Mr, Storm would be ^ 
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in^^re succesKful. If the whole ehonld he 
recovered, it would be more than suf* 
ivienl lu cover the debt of Mendieta 
Urierte end Company. The debt iUtelf 
had originated out of the trade to Manilla 
which waa carried on to a considerable 
extent, both here aud at Madras, until it 
was put u atop to by the decision of Sir 
'WilliBin Scott, on the question as' to the 
right of any privileged body to license a 
trade with the subjects of u power hostile 
to the supreme government. It was 
afterwards carried on at Calcutta by 
Mendietta, Uriarte and Co., who, being 
SpaiiittidH were not adected by the deci- 
sion. When that firm becuuie involved 
they made over their claim on the PhilU- 
pine Company to Mackiiitosli and Co., 
and shuitly after Ferdinand tlic VII. 
swept auay the whole of the assets 
of the Phillipine Company. Spain, how- 
ever, since that time, hod come to a 
better era — at leant it was to be hoped she 
would under the quadruple alliance, — 
and if that Government ouly, pi id as it 
was called in this country, ten annaa in 
the rupee, it would be sufficient to dis- 
charge the claim on the Phillipine Co. 
^ese vfKitt the three debts which had 
prevented Mr. Jenkins from joining the 
Arm ; and he thought no person in 1828, 
could have cniasideredthem irremediably 
bud. As to the debt of Hamruttan Mul- 
lick, bis Lordship was aware from what 
had passed in another place, that person 
had a claim of one lakh and a half 
against Surropchunder Sircar, aud it was 
also well known there was a claim against 
the Company fur nine laklis, in support 
of which there was a petition before tlie 
c<mrt at ^nie. The claim against the 
Company it was true might not now be 
regarded as it was in 1828, but the claim 
' of one and a half lakh was yet before the 
Supreme Court. Now what was the 
state of these three balances when Mr. 
Browne Hoberts quitted the partnership \ 
BanOtrattan Mullick's security was a 
good set off to the full amount ; JjjTeQ- 
*dieta, Uriarte, and Co.’s was a secoil^y 
‘to the full amount with great difficutties 
in the way of recovering it ; aud Mercer 
and Co.^s was considered, in 1827, to b1^ a 
sufficient sedbrity to the full extent; 
but the fall of sindigo, cotto^, Sec., had 
since destroyed ffiiat lo^ a very con- 
siderable extent, and in like manner, the 
Coll in landed property had made Ram- 
rattan Mullick's a bad debt. Mr. Jen- 
kins said " if these thi^ debts had been 
1^, and no mw bad existed, I think I 
sliould have the house." ^ 

debts were comwfod good at the time 
a Mr. Roberts lefttlM house. Mr. Jeukins 


continued, " a lucky hit or two might 
have recovered matters. 1 took my im- 
pression frqm the partners of the firm ; 
it did appear to be the feeling that the 
house might not go on." If such was 
the impression of the partnera, he would 
like to know what there was of fraud in 
receiving 40,000 rupees, for each share, 
three years previously to the time the ' 
impression was communicated to Mr. 
Jenkins. The account of Mr. Browne 
Roberts was not before the court, but 
this was, — ^that a part of it consisted of 
sums received by the firm, on his ac- 
count, since be left the house. Mr. 
Vanthart says, “ tlicre was n snm of 
20,000 rupees, recovered on the life of 
Captain Roberts : it was recovered for 
Mr. Browne Roberts, and formn a part'of 
the claim of 70,000 rupee*!" Ought not 
Uie bouse to be responsible for this? 
Again, the sum " 15,000 rupees dnd up- 
wards, is composed of SherifTs fees re- 
covered in 1828-9, aud there was a sum 
of 7,000 rupees, recovered for rent on 
account of MrB.Robert8's settlement. The 
utmost the petitioner could say was, that 
Jifc-. Browne Roberts was not entitled to 
rt'cover for his creditors any part of the 
sum remainitig for the three anna shares. 
Perhaps it would not be worth the while 
of the trustees of Rickards, Mackintosh 
a. id Co., to dispute that, but the court 
would take into their consideration that 
Mr. Huberts had received not a cowrie 
during the time he was at Madrid, and 
tliat had he remained a p<irtiier of the 
firm, he wt)uld at least have received bis 
maintenance during that period. A 
great deal had been said regarding a «, 
representation made atthefiist meeting 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., of sum of £38,000, said to be 
due to ]»Ir. Roberts from the bouse 
here; it. however, turned out that Mr. 
Roberts was not present when tbe 
siatemt.tt was made, and when^the 
matter came to be sifted it was fon ^to 
be a sum of £30,000, which the firm 
here, promised to advance him. It was 
true no lawyer would tell Mr. Roberts 
that he had any claim on the firm for 
this sum, but when such promises were 
made to him^ could he be said to U 
deceiving any bodyf* i He would' now 
only draw the atthniion of the court to 
one other drennsrtance, Mr. Suther- 
land appeared beie in a most extraor- 
dinary position^ and he was quite at a 
loss to accodbt for bis feelings otherwise 
than that he was prompted by a desire to 
play the scavenger, ^throwing dirt on 
tfr. Roberts. ' Mr. Sntheriand was a cre- 
ditor of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co., 
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he bad received a dividend under the 
amignmentv and he now came here to 
move the court to atrike out the claima 
of Bickards, Hackintoih and Co.^'^ir J. 
P. Grant. He ia also a creditor of Mac- 
kintonh and Co.-^Mr. Turton admitted 
that h« was, but Btill there appeared 
something aingular in ATr. SiilberhinJ*a 
jiioceediiiga, since h« w.ts acting against 

, the interest for which Browne Ho- 
berta waa merely a trustee, fur not one 
cowrie would ever go to ibat genileman, 
aa there would be no aurplus from the 
estate of Rickarda. Mackintosh and Co. 
However, Mr. Sutherland was the heat 
judge of his own actions, 'flie question 
before the court waa merely a question 
of law, as to the amouut received by the 
firm on Mr. Hoberta'a account since he 
quitted the partnership. Ibere C'ould 
be no doubt Ms creditors were entith d 
to that, and he would submit for a rc- 

* ference to the Examiner, to ascertain 
what those accounts were, and to whom 
they were due. llic amount of the ba- 
lance due on the three anno shares he 
admitted to be doubtful, but if any re- 
ference were made he begged that also 
tniglit be included, os well os to aacer* 
tain whether any sums were due for Mr, 
Browue Roberts's expenses wliile at Ma- 
drid. Mr. Roberts had drawn nothing 
but w*hat was perfectly understood to be 
his own, and if it was asserted tliat he 
had, there was the more occasion for a 
reference. — Mr. Cochrane, in reply, said, 
that the u:»ual courteay of the Ulir pre- 
vented liim telling his learned friend, 
who indeed generally mada good ad- 
dresses, that he never heard him make 
one HO bad, nor one in a worse cause. 

* There seems to have been a considerable 

» deal of time, certainly not of argument, 

consumed in an endeavour k) prove that 
the house of Mackintosh and Co. was 
solvent when Mr. Roberts quitted it, but 
he could assure his learned friend tlrat 
all the might-bes and may>bes he had 
m«0le use of, together with the cotton 
sAew he had made Uhf* of also, would 
fail to screw up the assf^ta to a state of 
solvency. But be would speak of the 
claim of Mr. Kolierta as it appeared be- 
fore the Court. It did not appear by (he 
hooka of Mackintosh and Co. that, Mr. 
Roberta waa a trustee; but itap^r<d 
that he. had represented to his crcaito.s 
in Iiniidon« or \as partners had done so 
for him, that there was due to him from 
the house here, £38,000. which had been 
cut down there to £34,000, and which 
had been ultimately ciit down by the 
assignees here, to 70,000 rupees. Per- 
haps he might be permitted, on the part 


of Mr. Sutlierland,do disclaim any en* 
cleavour or wish to prevent any it Ae 
family of Mr. Huberts making 
for the amounia for which i|. wea 
represented he was a trustee. Re, hoW? 
ever, was ready to shew that Mr. Roberta 
was not u trustee; aud that an order 
presaed against him would not be ta* 
jurious to an> other party. Wil3h refiar^ 
ence to the lisaigmiient, it could not be 
supported, for if it waa shewn that 0ie 
house here, hod been entirely insolvent, 
he of course could convey nothing, and 
his assignees must he bound by the enui* 
ties of the man whom they claim uucier. 
In April, 1831, Mr Roberta sent a beg- 
ging letter to the firm here, with which 
he thought it necessary to trouble the 
court, as it was asserted that .Mr, Rpberta 
was a creditor to a large amount. 
(Heads,) ** Having in consei^uence of 
my joining the house here, been under 
the neceBRity of hiring a house and fur- 
nishing it, and not having a penny in 
the world at my command, rather tbau 
add to weight of my pauper situation 
here inBishopsgate •street, 1 have taken 
the liberty to pass the two following billa 
on you at the ruinous rate of Is. Id.,— 
the only terms on which I was able t6 
negociate them, via., --on the 3 1st of 
March, £423, or 5067 rupi^es— on the 
6lh of April, £500, or 6000 rupees. 
Even these sums I should not nave 
thought of drawing for, had you con- 
tinued to send on to Majur Oliver, the 
accruing interest on Mrs Roberts's trnst 
and property, the deprivation of which, 
situated as I unfortunately am in this 
bouse, puts me and my large family to 
serious inconvenience. Trusting that 
you will kindly honor these two drafts, 
and pass the amount, when paU, to my 
debit, believe me your attached friend, 
B. Robq^." lliis letter, (Mr. Cochrane 
continue^,) the whole scope of it showed 
that it was not only written by a man 
who knew he had no claim on those he 
address^, but who also knew the situa- 
tion of his late partners. How was it 
thal^ Mr. Roberts was not present on thiis 
oct^onP Why w'as be not here at 
ptSent ** acting under the deed of ar^ 
rapgement?" It appeared to him (Mr. 
Cochrane) that Mr. Robtrts’s ^conduct 
from beginning to end hod either been ^ 
frkud agfdnst one se^ 8f creditors, or a 
double fraud against both. He would 
now read the court a letter which be had 
produced during the examination of Mf. 
Storm. It Was written in hieroglyphics 
and Mr. Siom could not read it thougb, 
perhaps, Mr. Roberts be able 

BO DOW, as he was gowto gather some 
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information amongst the pyramid* of 
Tigibei :— ( Reads.) ** In regard to the 
credit through China, our former letter* 
wjll have set the subject at rest for ever 1 
hope. You are now fully aware of all 
the circumstances that led to the case : 
had •direct remittance been made they 
would never, I am assured have been 
resorted to. But my friend, means 
were T. W. P. H.W.P.H. W. P. N. 
and are still M. 1. V. J. Q. 
t j meet your P. Y. W. R. F. Look, I 
beg of you, at C. J. S. Y. W. R. H. F., 
und Q. P. J. N. M. F. 0. W. V. W. P. S, 
Q. F. The consignments of the year, 
lately made, you will find with reference 
to prices here, and the frightful stock on 
hand, will not give an average any thing 
like sufficient to cover the drafts passed in 
favour of the Board of Trade. Allow me 
once more to put the question I before 
put to Gordon. Where are K. L. P. H. F. 
to come fromP Be assured that in India 
I never had anything like the W P. E. U. 
G. H. E. that these things produce here. 
1 must once more implore you all to take 
into N. Y. W. D. G. S. J. P. F. P.the 
T. P. G. P. W. S. W. M. H. in which T. 

G. shall be placed. W. R. G. W. Y. V. 
C. and V. W. Y. M. G. Y. G. M. U. H 

H. F. be not L Y. J . M. T. H. M. W. W. 
P. G. 1 will not dwell further on the sub> 
ject but refer you to Mr.Rickards’s letter." 
This letter (Mr. Cochrane continued) was 
of importance as it shewed that the part- 
ners were compelled to have recourse to 
hieroglyphics to conceal their situation 
from their head book-keeper, and even 
Mr. Storm was not ac(piainted with tlie 
chiiracters. Was this consistent with a be- 
lief that the house was solvent, or that it 
might recover itself by “ a lucky hit or 
two," which Mr. Jenkins had spoken of? 
The learned counsel then comuientcd at 
great length on the address of Mr. Tiir- 
ton, urging that even the state ments 
mode by Mr. Vanthart, did not shew the 
real amount of the deffciencics, and that 
the house had been insolvent for years to 
a much greater extent. If, the learned 

feicounsel argued, there was only a deff- 
iciency of five per cent., how came U that 
the book-keeper had deposed that the 
estate would onl^ pay three annas in the 
rupee, ajid that not till after the lajM of 
Qve Of six years after the fail urer— •Sir 
J. P. Grant 8aiif,^e thought this was 
quite a different cose from the question 
whether a partner can retire from an es- 
tate withont notice, and not be liable for 
the debts afterwards incurred ; or from 
the question whether a partner may be 
entitled to retain the sum of money 
which he goes ociilar. In (his case (here 


was an agreement to pay aemn of money 
to the outgoing partner, but if the firm 
had no assets, they could not, of course, 
tolfil their agre^ent, and it could oaf, 

tors. %e claim here rested on two dif- 
ferent grounds, the first was the balance 
of the agreement made on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Roberts, and the second 
was the amount said to be received by 
the firm subsequent to that retirement. 
He thought it ought to he ascertained 
how much had been received by the firm 
since Mr. Itoberts left it, and he did not 
see how that could be done without a re- 
ference to the Examiner.— Mr. Turton 
agreed to waive the right to any sums 
but those received by the firm subsequent 
to Mr. Roberts’s retirement, and the 
aminer was ordered to enquire and repqrt 
as to their amount. f, 

March 7.— /« the traUer o/Georpe 
Weyland Jt/o«etey.— Mr. Turton^ stated 
that the insolvent is a Major in the Com- 
pany’s military service ; and appUed for 
an order that one-half of the insolvent’s 
pay and allowances be appropriated to the 
liquidation of his debts. The learned 
counsel informed the chief justice that 
during his recent absence, an application 
had been made to government, by the 
court, in order to ascertain what portion 
of a military iusolvcut's pay might be 
appropriated for the benefit of his credi- 
tors without injuring his efficiency as a 
public servant, and that on the receipt of 
an an^er from the Vice-President in 
council, it had been determined to set 
aside one-half of the pay of field officers, 
and one-third of the pay of subalterns for 
tliat purpo.se.— Mr. Clarke said, that at 
the time the insolvent applied for his dis- * 
charge, there was an appUcatiou made on 
behalf of the assignee for some portion of 
his pay to be paid over for the benefit of 
the creditors, but that no order was made, 
it appearing to the Court that a consider- 
able } I'tion of the insolvent's pay and 
allowances was stopped and witlihel^ in 
consequence of some defalcations in 'fits 
account with government as timber agent 
at Nathpore. The total amount of this 
defalcation was 1,31,089 rupees, and 
government resolved to hold Major 
Moseley responsible to that extent, 
taking steps with the vtew of gradually 
liquidating the amount, by monthly 
stoppages of 300 rupees of the Major’s 
pay, at the same time leaving it to the 
Court of Directors to determine if any 
remission of (he public claim against the 
insolvent coi^ be allowed. The learned 
counsel then read the correspondence 
between the government here and 
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Couil at home, from vbieh H appeared idsoaldt>e ^iven up t/lili tredttoMs hi|t ' 

that the Court's attention was drawn to after the eommuiiication fkovk , 

the lollowing cirauinstaoees in favour meat the cohrt would not depart frotti 

of the merciful conaiderstldn for which the rule which had been adopted. Bvery^^ 

Major Moseley had appealed, ^eyare thing bad been done which could tacom^V, 

briefly,— that for the more active and mend the insolvottt's case to the Hvonddi:' 

enterprising duties of the agency, a consideration of the court, but the codh .r 

better officer could not probably have must act on one general pxindple, and ^ 

been found }— that it would have required there might be a great dem in ao doing}: 

the continued active exeitioni of an able it might be an inducement to military 

accountant, with efficient aaiistants, to officers nei only to reprem eadravagance, ^ 
preserve the extensive and complicated buttoaaoptasystemof retrenchment in 
acirounU of the agency in order ; — ^that order to pay off debts already incurred,' ' 

so far from Major Moseley being an able and to avoid what may be considered the ' 
accountant he appears to have no know- disgrace of coming into this court.— Mr. ' 
ledge of any system of book-keeping, and Clarke submitted that the Order should 
was wholly dependent upon the native only go to the three hundred rupees 
agents under him ; — that during the per month, the amount remitted by 
investigation not a single overt act of court of Directors, lhat is, totoksfiom 

fraud or dishonesty, on the part Of Major the insolvent what the court had reefcoied 

Moseley, in thi management of the to him, which would leave Rs. 4lSi per 
agency, has appeared, whilst it is evident month to keep up his station in the army 

Ire needlessly ** defrauded himself of no and for the education of his six c^dren. 

less a sum than Rs. 5,000 by entering to — Sir Edward Ryah. This court must 

his debit a draft for Ra. 15,000 instead of consider that the creditor has the first 
• for Rs. 10,000 the real amount, and which claim on 4he insolvent .Peihapa ftie 
was not discovered till after the coinpila- court might have exeit'iaed a discnratlon 
tioQ of the account by Captain Hawkins. in this case had matters stotMl as ^ley did 
— Finally, that Maj. Moseley is a married formerly, but in the face of this oomnui- 
irian with a rising family, and is believed nication from Government it cannot do 
to have been for some time in enibarrasHed it. — ^Mr. Clarke submitted that an appU- 

cirourastances. To this comma mention cation may be made to Government in 

the Court of Directors replied, that they this particular case.— Sir Edward Ryan, 

regretted the loss which the public hail No; the order must go fortlL 

sustained by the mismanagement of — — 

Major Moseley whilst employed ir^ the SUMMARY. 

Natlipore timber agency, but, upon a full Thf Governff' UrneraK — The Qo- 
cousidcration of all the circumstances, vernor General. Sir C. Metcalfe, held a 

tliey were induced to authoAze the l^vee at the Government Houae, on 25th 
government here to remit whatever March, which w.is very numerously at- 

bjilance might still 1.^ due from him to the tended. The Editor of the Englishman 

governmental the date of their despatch, btates, that he never saw ao^ueat a^ 

provided it should appear that Maj. Mose> ciowd, or so many fhces be had Dm been " 

ley had no means of liquiddting the arcusiomed to meet with at former le- 
amount except by stoppages'from his inili- vees. Almost the wliole of the Staff and 
tary allowaitees. The learned counsel put principal Civiliaus, the J udgee mid thg 
in the affidavit of Mr. Robert Swinlioii, in Ikir, Bishop and Clergy, tlie Members of 
which it was set forth, that the insolvent ('ouucil. Merchants, if/a,, atteniMC 
has ^%ife and six children ; two of the The subscriptions for Lord W. Ren- 

latter arc at school in England, one at liiick's^ statue, realized up to. 14th 

school in India, and tWo under eduea- March, smoufit to 26,88B rupees, 
tion by a teacher at the insolvent's The Steam fund has received on ad- < 
faoiue;— that to the best of deponent’s ditional subscription of 1 6 rupees, ffbin' 

belief the expense of educating the the Reverend Mr. Ward, of Allahabad, 
children is 260 rupees per month, tad making ttto total amount of smiscriptions 
that the iniiolyent has no other meaii£:or to the fiengal^und 167,545*14-5 rupee*, 
income i^hateirer besides hts pay aud from iS(,54S sttbicribers,* and the sum 
allowances as a Major in the army, realitad, 160,l64<»4*6 ruirees, from 2,384 
Under thta9 circunutances Mr. Clarke subscribers. 

submitted that the insdvent was entitled A proposal for establishing at Meerutt 
to the favorable consideration of the a society to promote and aid the ad*. : 

court. — ^Sir Edward Ryan said, that he vaneenmntolknoarledgeaffdinstniol^,.^ 
had always found it difficult to determine has been in circulation, and to whicti we ^ 
^hat part of n military insolvent’s pay are happy to observe tiie |ignatttita of 
RM India and Cot. Mag. Voi. x.. No. 58, Sept. Z 
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tb(; h«ar1s of (lopai tmentH, alike civil and 
military. An union in ouch a caune itt 
honorable to all paiticH, and we hail with 
joy this effort in the great work of edu- 
cation, sincerely hoping it may be sue- 
cewiifuily prosecuted. 

St, indntp'i We are glad to 

find that a subscription is nuamg fi)r a 
clock for the steeple of St. Abrew’s 
church. Government have contributed 
2000 rupees, towards this desirable ob- 
ject, and a^ut 1500 rupees, have al- 
ready been subscribed by individuals. 

LorU Ctmb rnierf,— By the last in- 
telligence received from England, we 
learn that Lord Combermere, our for- 
mer Commander-in-chief, has offered his 
services to the Court of Directors, to 
come out to this country again in the 
same capacity. 

/.Nctrarm’. —Translation of a letter 
from Lucknow, dated the 13th March, 
1835 The King, of late, amuses him- 
self at Chauud Gunge, where he spends 
his TnoD^, or rather the raonp y of the 
people, in naiitches and such like de- 
baucheries. On the l*2th, a burglary 
attended with a most horrible murder 
was committed at Lucknow, in the house 
of a rich mahajuu, when property to a 
great amount was plundered, and the 
inahajun, his wife, and two children bur- 
baiously murdered. Although the crime 
was committed near a large uiid popu- 
lous part of the town, no traces wete 
discovered of the perpetrators. In fait, 
os usottl, no trouble was taken by llie 
goverunteiit to detect the murderers, 
'ihe King has, as a matter of form, taken 
up the case, and may decide it in two or 
three ^years.” 

Jciw'ore,— We learn from the *• Delhi 
Gaaeite** that an express passed through 
that place, on the 14lh March, for Jey- 
pore ; and that it contained orders tor 
apprising Jotharam that he must quit 
his office of Prime Minister ; and tliut 
force would be applied if he resisted the 
order, lliis decision of our late Go- 
vernor General doubtless arcB|^ join the 
strong suspicions whidi had arisen of his 
having made away with the deceased 
young Baiali by poison. A political 
ageht will doubtless be estnbliahed at 
Jeypore, during the lo ng minority of U.e 
Rajah whohafsucceeded'totlie guddee. 
Major Alves was expected to move upon 
Jejpore on the morning of Uie l7th 
March, with a respectable force, com- 
pos^ of three regiments of infantry, a 
regiment of cavnlry, and some guns.— 
Further parteulan have been received 
regarding fteaburse which the British 
Government intend to pursue with re- 


gard to Jotliaram. It appears, tliat, 
wiien on the death of the late Rajah, 
he had reason to dread a popular insur- 
rection, he irote to the British Resident 
in Riy^tana to resign his post of Minis- 
ter. ^e Resident is now iostructed to 
inform him that he must adhere to his 
resignation, aud retire. As soon as the 
despatches reached the Resident, he di- 
reeted Brigadier Wyatt to move with all ' 
bis troops on Jeypore. This march of 
the troops is intended simply to afford a 
safe convoy to the odious Minister. 
But there is some reason to fear that it 
may arrive too late; for the people 
there, tired of waiting for the inter- 
ference of the British GoverninetU, had 
already begun their scbcTiie of ven- 
geance on Jotharam, and bud induced a 
Urge portion of his troop;i to revolt ffom 
him. He is not to be considered in the 
light of a prisoner, but is to be jeprivedn 
of his power, and permitted to go wheie 
ever he may desire. Hits will probably 
be the extent of his punishment. 

MUiiiU'ji HetitHnf hfud, — (By the * 
committee) — Mr. Cumin's plan is this : 

— Upon an officer’s joining the establish- 
ment he is supposed to subscribe tor the 
first five years, 6 rupees per month — si- 
coud ditto 10 ditto — third ditto J 5 ditto 
— fourth ditto 20 ditto — liftli ditto 
ditto ; and, for the rest of the tunc, dur- 
ing liM couiiuuaucc in the service, 30 
rupees per mensem : and, in addition to 
thesd' payments, the offii cr U expi eUd 
to relinquish the increase of {Kiy and ai- 
lowBiicee lor one year, to. which he will 
have become t'litilled, upon the uliaiii' 
ment of each nlcp lo that of LU ut.-col. 
inclusive. For the. e pa) incuts and da- 
nations, the officer, alter 1:5 ) ears’ ser- 
vice, inuludiiig three years ior one fur- 
lough, hei'omos entitled to u retiring ul- 
lowaiK'^j ot £525 per annum, in wliich 
is included the pension of lus tank. In 
Uic 4'vent of the officer’s eontiiiuing 
another year in the service ulleri.hc be- 
comi^s entitled to this retiring pi^oii, 
the first payment of the porudoii is witU- 
hei(t ; and tlie officer gets credit fur the 
additional pension, which, at his sluuding 
in the service, the £51^5 would purchase. 
This Slim is found to be £50, so that an 
officer having served 26 years .becomes 
cutitletl to a retiring pension of £575. 

If the officer should continue another 
year in the service he also reUoquishes 
Uie first ] ayment of his weiroi^eU pen- 
sion, aodifor this relinqiushmenf he gets 
credit/or an additional peDuonof£62 iOn, 
so that after 27 yean’ service the officer’s 
pension would become £637-jl0s. In 
this manner the jpension is increased each 
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year, by the amount which tiie acquired fixed at £1,500 per annum. Hie 
pension of the previous year would pur- aions on retirement will be seen in Aii 

chase, till the officer has been 35 years accompanying talde, under tlie number 

in the service, when hks pensitn is Anally of years served : — , ^ 

”•25 I 26 1 27 1 T9 “W] 31 | 32 33 1 3r|~35 

t 5230 I 5750 | 6375 | 7075 ^ IHiSO 8700 | 9700 I 10800 12000 r'l3600‘|TaMj& 


To extend the advantages of this 
s scheme to those officers who ore on the 
estabUshmeiiti and to place them exactly 
in the position which they would have 
occupied had the fund been instituted 
when they entered the service, they are 
called u) on to pay down, on (be institu- 
tion of the fund, if they have served but 

1 year lU. 91 14 years Rs. 6,691 

2 do. do. 160 15 do. do. 7,555 

3 do. do. 237 16 do. do. 8,570 

4^ do. du. 864 17 do, do. 9.695 

5 do. do. |»005 18 do. do. 10,943 

6 do. do. 1,226 19 do. do. 15,387 

• 7 dot do. 1,468 20 do. do. 17.478 

8 do. do. 1,729 21 do. do. 19.652 

9 do. do. 2,022 22 do. do. 24,.S67 

10 do. do. 2,341 23 do. do. 27,333 

11 do. do. 4.569 21 do. do. 30,633 

12 do. do. 5,208 25 do. do. 31.309 

13 do. do. 5.938 

in nddilion to the regulated subscription 
of tlu'ir standing, and the incrca.>e of 
jtay and allowances for one year to which 
they will become entitled on promotion. 
It has been satisfactorily shewn by Mr. 
Cumin, that as the army is now consti- 
tuted, HU officer will have to serve as 
Ensign - - - 5 yeari! 

Lieutenant - • 12^^ do. 

Captain - - Hifslo, 

Major - - - - 6 do. 

^ Lieut. -colonel - 8J 

As it might be inconvenient, if not im- 
possible, for some officers to pay down 
the sum required from them to entitlo 
them to the ultimate beneAts of the fund, 
it is proposed to withhold from them the 
increase of pay and allowances, to which 
they will have become entitled on pru- 
m^n fttr one year towards the ^y- 
meiit of the augmentation of the pension 
of the retired officer, if such claims should 
not be otherwise provided for ; and lor the 
rest of the time by which their promotion 
will have l»ecn accelerated by Ac figency 
of the fund towards Ae payment of t hehn- 
mediate donation, if any idudl be du^fron 


* Time served in years, 
t Pension in rupees. 

! ,And it is estimated tlfti, wiih the 
» agency of ike fund, m officer will have 
to serve as Ensign but 3 years ; Lieute- 
nant 7 ditto*; ^ptain 8 ditto ; Major 3 
ditto ; and Lieut.-colonel 5 ditto. 


them ; or till without the agency of the 
fund they might fairly have calculated 
upon being promoted. Officers who 
may become Hubs<‘ribers to the fund, and 
who, tiirough ill-health will have Ac 
privilege of retiring upon Ae half-tmy of 
their rank, will be allowed such a 
sion, in addition, as shall be a liberal 
efiui valent of their share of the assets of 
the institution— 4ind, as, wiA Ac agency 
of Ae fund, when iu complete operation 
all officers of ten years standing may 
fairly calculate on being Captains ; the 
beneAt which Ae institution of the fund 
is calculated to confer on Ae junior 
branches of the service cannot but be 
perfectly apparent. Hieae are Ae prin- 
ciples the permanent fund; but A 
give immediate eAect to it, and that Ce- 
lerity of promotion, which is desirable in 
an army subjected to the inAuence of an 
] iidian climate, and, at the same time, to 
n xa limit to the claims of Ae army upon 
the State, it is proposed to solicit, on Ae 
fkirt of Ae army, the Honorable Court to 
allow for every corps, in each Presi- 
dency, £1,.500 per annum, including 
the off-reckoning money and Ae present 
jiension fund; and from Ais income, 
when the fund shall have been put in 
ofieration, it is proposed, to allow to all 
officers, who have served their regulated 
term, and who may be disposed to retire, 
a ]>ension, if a Captain of 400 guineas per 
annum — if a Major 500 ditto— iPa Lieut; 
Colonel 600 ditto ; including the retiring 
allowances of their rank, and to all oAer 
(fficers who shall have served Ae regu- 
lated tcmifl, and who may become sub- 
scribers to the fund, but who may still be 
unwilling to retire iu Ao AeM instance, 
it is proposed to give credit for Ae pre- 
sent Vi^ne of Ae pension of their rank,* 
and for their subscription of SO rupees* 
per mensem, and when they may feel 
disposed to retire, the pension which 
shul be the equivalent of b8th. Tjg those 
(ifficamwho may have gompleted Aeir 
temq of seftiee before Ae whole amount 
of donation due from them shall have 
been paid, and who may continue in the 
service, credit will be given for the retir- 
ing pension of a Captain, unless it can 
be Aewn that, without the agency of the 
fund, the higher rank h|d been attained^ 
for the amount of tbejr snbscripAins and 
donations ; and fur ^their^subscription of 
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Sb rofMCB per menMin ; and when it may 
be their wiih to retire, they ehall have 
Vde pennons which are the equivalente of 
these contribniions, provided these pen- 
sioRis shall not exceed those which the 
foregmng table assigns for the officers of 
the diderent standings. To those officen 
who may not have served their term when 
this scheme shall have been piit in 
operation, it is proposed to allow 400 
gnineas |>er annum, if they will retire 
when their term shall have been served ; 
and, in addition, one guinea per annum 
for cve^ 100 rupees which they may 
have paid in the shape of donation to the 
fund, provided these together shall not 
exceed 500 guineas. I'here are various 
sources in the fund itself to enable it to 
meet its engagement on behalf of the 
army, which engagements, it will be 
perceived, are but icmjMrary, and are 
calculated to remove from the service the 
senior officers, and to give that celerity 
of promotion which is so much required : 
but if these sources of annual ^pply and 
the annuity from the State together, 
should not be found sufficient, in the first 
instance, to meet the whole liabilities of 
the fiind, which nothing but exMrience 
can precisely determine } itiscuculated 
that the appropriation for the purposes of 
the fund, of the increase of pay and al« 
lofwance for one year, of those who are 
promoted in consequence of the retire- 
ment of an officer, will speedily bi^g 
the claims upon the State within those 
limits which it may be the pleasure of 
the Honorable Court to assign, when, 
of courw, all further deductions, if ne- 
cessary, would go towards the payment 
of tho^' donation still due from the offi- 
cer so promoted.” 

Mr, Cumin^i Retirintf Fund, — Cof, 
OaUma^t Oiu^ctiontand Mr.CmtUnt 
RfplUi 

OVeeCtoa 1.— And the ioiproliability of 
its being adopted is augmented by the 
increased benefit it professes to opiilcr. 

Bnptff 1.— 1 beg here to prenyV 
any objections made by Col.^Ua»ay 
have, at 1 ooimeive, reference only 
means by which Uie prospective s^me 
is to be Ivou^ kto operation; ibr he 
•dimtted to me thet the fondamental 
prindpleaoft^j^werei perfect The 
flUectioiie, theiemre»if of any force, can 
only be terapomiy.— -The excellence of 
the plan consuta in a great degree on 
the largeneas of the retiring pensions ; 
as them ofier.the greater incentives to 
retire ; and, tiierefore, the greater sti- 
mulus to preshotioo* 

0. 2.— IH introduction is made to de- 
pend upon the aid of the home authori- 


ties to a great extent This renders its 
institution precarious : whilst, as it pro- 
fesses to accelerate the promotion of 3d 
Captains (to the rank of Colonel I pre- 
sume) by twelve years. This must add 
so much to the cost of the pension fnud 
as to render the concurrence of the Hon. 
Court (if that cost shall be put npon the 
statej at least very doubtful. If putf 
upon the army the difficulty is not re- 
moved but only its position changed ; for 
the army, 1 conceive, is unable to bear it. 
But it is said the sum now demanded 
from the Court is*' less” than the amount 
which the Court recently oficred. Ibis 
has the appearance of an oversight or a 
fault. Ihere can be no possible reason 
for tills. 

R, 2, — The aid of the j^ome authorities 
is solicited only to the extent which 
they have already sanctioned — ^the Ilotiy, 
Court offered to entertain 2 1 Lfeut.-col8. 
on the pension list per annum ; tiiis 
involved an annual expenditure of 
£148,920 per annum, or £723 per corps, * 
without taking into the account for ex- 
penditure on acconnt of the retiring 
allowances of Majors or Captains, or of 
officers retiring uw>n half-pay. — This is 
a misconception of the whole plan : if the 
Hon. Court has its expenditure under 
this head fixed, that plan must be the 
most agreeable to them, which makes 
men most contented with their own con- 
diticsi : a Captain’s becoming a ('olonel 
does not increase his claims for retiring 
pension^on the Company. The Court 
is conceived to allow only six per cent, 
interest on the subscriptions of the 
army ; and only that, in addition, whiuh 
they are at present paying under various 
heads as pff-reckoniug pensions, (^^c. &c. 
In short, an equivalent of all the claims 
upon the state b asked and neither more 
nor less. 

0. S.-'-Calcnlotions for such funds as- 
sume hat the whole army, at ]east so 
many ns will render the exception in- 
Cpnsiderable, are willing to ^opt the 
project; in other Words, that they are 
willing to forego apart of their present 
comforts for the prospect of a consider- 
able benefit to accrue to them many 
years hence. . generally speak- 

ing, are not trifling to exercise such self- 
denial, and if they were, we know that 
a vast number of the officers of this 
army are so encumbered titot they have 
no prospq^, even with tiie proposed pen- 
sion, of being able to qnit this country in 
25 yearn. They are In debt, and their 
creditors would not onfier them tojuo, and 
they are many of (hem, no less involved 
by the, at least equally strong obbgation 
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to provide for their families Itb. said, 
however, pennons are saleable, but this 
requires certificates of healA ahith 
would not be easily procuvel b> those 
( generally invalids) who would become 
candidates for pensions, and, in the ease 
of debtors, pensions, if sold, would be 
consumed in bqoidation of debts or on 
alife insorance. 

H, 3 -^If men are, generally speak- 
ing, unwilling to forego a part of their 
present comforts, and to exercise self- 
dtnials, how does it happen that Majors 
are annually bought out —In my original 
ktler 1 included certain paragraphs to 
point out how as I conceived, those who 
are in debt might be relieved of tlieir 
liabihtits, and I have been given to on- 
desstand that portion of my letter was 
objected to bed&nse its publication might 
interfere with a more economical m^e 
* of liquidation now in progress 1 cannot, 
therefore, well understand \how the case 
of debtors can be urged as an objection ; 
but all men are not in debt— and even 
the cri ditors of debtors would exercise a 
sound discretion in contributing for their 
debtors to enable them to attain supenor 
rank, and therefore greater facilities of 
making good the demands against them 
But with his present knowledge of the 
Indian army will Cot Galloiray maintain, 
that it 18 wiser to allow men to struggle 
with their present diflicalties, and with 
the certain prospect of having to serve 
longer and longer intervals in the inferior 
grades of the army, and to mature its 
present dissatisfaction with ill prospec ts 
and condition into permanent discontent , 
^ than to adopt a plan that must dissipate , 
so for as their ultimate prospecds are, con 
cerned, all sources of dissatisfaction from 
the array. In short, it is wiser to allow 
4 000 men on whom the integrity ui this 
empire depends to perpetually brood 
uvtr the dreanness of their prospects, 
that a few who are in debt might not be 
i^mmodcd, or to adopt this plan by 
w hich the well-being at ^ the happiness 
of all would be secured at the probable 
risk of inflicting a temporary incon- 
venience on a ftwf What has been said 
relative to debtors applies m an equal 
degree to all other obligations fsiseejit 
that of an officer's fiumly , aadonVhoM 
account it becomes more impeiative that 
he should siibieribei inasnHielb hs by 
subscnbiog he attains higher ranki and 
his family— ^higher claim for allowances 
in case of his demise. * 

O, 4— Cqit Badenach's tables state, 
that in 25 yea» only five oflleers in 100, 
hwre retirea on pensions Hiis included 
a period whenm emolumente of officers 


were larger than now 1 am aware that 
this, if a fait tai ilitutes the eimbl i i dmiew 
of a fund, but 1 ad\trt to it here lo show 
that where the chance of enioyment is 19 
to one against a num, there is little 
temptation to saenflee present mcaqg— 
yet by this sdieme an kns. or 8d Ueiit 
after 5 years' n rvice is required to pay 
per month . . Be lO 

After 10 years* (a Lieut say,) do „ l5 

After 15 years* (do ) . . „ 20 

After 20 years* (a Captain) do „ 25 

After 25 years' do. do. „ 30 

and there are many Captains now up- 
wards of 25 years in the service 

If 4— The inference from Captain 
Badenach's tables is wrong — if only 5 
outof erery 100 retired the reeson must 
be sought for on other grounds , and per- 
haps Col Galloway's own case wnll serve 
os an apt example-^tht retinrig allow- 
ances were not sufficient to induce mere 
than the eighth part of those who had li\ ed 
over 25 years in India to retire | and thus 
the other seven-eighths were^eompeUed 
to stay M an incumbrance to the service 
till the vitality of the system became ex- 
hausted This inference mig^ with 
equal force, have been urged against en* 
tering the service, and yet the Directors 
find no want of candidates for cadeb^p 
Here a comparison of things with each 
other is made, which, to my nnnd, adnut 
of no comparison. Facts are reaeoned 
OB, derived from the present system m 
place of facts which must hold good in 
that which this scheme will bring into 
upe ration , but even according to the 
pn Hpnt system, his reasoning is not con- 
cluHive , or how could the sacrifices be 
made that are being made to buyout 
Majors vome arc called upon to con- 
tribute thouMinds , and yet, at this in- 
stant, Ihtcre are more who are ready to 
make these saenhees than there are of 
Majors to retire 

O. 7 —I toriceive the principle upon 
which this fund is made to rest is otigec- 
tionable, vis , upon time, and not upon 
rant, involving as that does supers ereioni 
wbieff 1 hold to be an obstacle of the 
greatest magnitude to the reception 
o5 this plan by the army. We cannot 
expect that men wiU beconie instru- 
mental m their own ^niparaiive) de- 
gndationiT and, ther|ffire, 1 think it » 
certain that these who stand well for pro- 
molfoti without this fund wnll not pay for. 
standing woiie Every corps which bad * 
not an officer ready to accept the pension 
when entitled would be exposed to enpgr- 
gession. But it is replied, that whea the 
operatiOQ of this fniid wnll have been 
cmnpleted, that is many years henog, all 
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«wlio are eligible will have attained (j|ie 
rank of Deut.-cul., and thm there wall 
be DO euperceiision. Ant thia plan hat to 
'*‘be aubmittod to those who are now 
in the army. Ihe oonteqoeiice eeema 
ioevRable. 

8. 7.--When a man enters the army, 
it is with the view of acquiring dkiuic* 
tion, respectability and competence in 
old age. — ^If in a gradation service rank 
has nut been attained, the (hultdoes not 
rest with theindividunl, but with cireum- 
siances; he, therefore, suffers enough in 
luivingto endure disappointment without 
having to endure the additional pang 
tliat that disappointment inflicts the ad- 
ditional penalty of incompetent reward 
far services, wbidh with any other rank, 
he could not have more faithfully exe- 
cuted. But this scheirie does confer 
emolument according to rank — ^for it 
brings the attauiment of the rank of Lt.- 
coi. within the period when retirement 
can take place. Not being a military 
man 14^0 be excused. I hoije, if I do 
not perceive the force of the remark, re- 
lative to snperceision, nor the probability 
of any inconvenieiiee that can arise from 
it} and, as will l>e seen, the array has 
had already sufficient samples of auper- 
eeiisioo,and they most otidure it.<— In- 


stance : — Years. 

C^ibl. R. Penny, a Colonel • • 24.6H 
W. Burgh. tUtto 24,71 


W. D. Playfair, a Lieul.-colonel 19,72 
Henry K worralh a Major in - - 14,7 1 
Alexanders. l>yce, ditto - - - 13,70 
George White ditto - - - • 13,(15 

Fbster Stalker ditto 12,89 

Henry G. Huberts, a Captain in - 4,92 
Henry Hancock ditto - - • 6,80 

BdwaM Franklin ditto .... 6,50 
Jno. R. Lanrd ditto - ^ • 5,80 

S.4forbe(tdit.to 5.91 

and several others who could Le named, 
s e • • s 

O, 8. — The senior officers of the army 
will, in all proliobility. object to the off- 
reckoning being merged into this fund. 

g. 8. — An Ens. in the servid' has a 
claim on the off-reckoning fun£ ond^be- 
fore it can be alienated from its prstent 
ckanoel his consent, as well as thal of a 
CoLt^ musir be obtained. It is not in- 
tended to x^thdraw the off-reekoiring 
fDoney from gqg man whoSnsiste on his 
share of it, but mply to sink that portion 
of it against winch there is no claim Into 
there&riDgfand. andto apply it in the 
payment of the retired Mnsions. 

O. 9.— Other ohje<Hions ' might be 
itated— ^mo'^are recorded by one of our 
colleagues. But on the whole, sn for os 
my judgmeift goes, 1 really cannot take 


it upon myself to say that I entertain a 
hope that this fund aa proposed will meet 
with either the concurrence of the home 
euthoritibs, be acceded to. by the 
army. It is beyond the means of the 
latter ; and from the former its requisi- 
tions are such that 1 do not expect they 
will be granted. 

H. 9. — ^If the eoDsent of the army 
not obtained, the consent of the home 
authorities will not be required : but if the 
consent and the approval of the army be 
obtained, that will go far, under present 
circumstances, in influencing the con- 
sent of the home authorities. At all 
events, it is apparent that these two 
Dwts can only be determined on by 
Wng submitted to the parties in ques- 
tion. The army are the best judgps of 
their own wants, on Ufl^ one hand, and 
the Honorable Court, as to its power of 
compliance, on the other. , • * 

O. 10. — My own opinion is, but 1 
state it with great deference to the sen- 
timents of others, that there is no way of* 
affording the desired relief to this army, 
so easy of accomplishment or that would 
be so acceptable, as by Government 
granting to such of the senior officers 
whose resignation would not create su- 
percessiuii, as miubt wish to retire, a 
compensHtiun for the resignation of their 
commisrtions, the amount (with whatever 
donation tlie Honorable Court may be 
pleased to grant,) being re-inibursed by 
the £miy, not by payments from present 
allowances, but by giving up the allow- 
ances of* the higher ranks which the re- 
tirements shall have created, until the 
amount of compensation paid to the re- 
tiring officers, shall havel^en liqiiidatcS. 

Jf, 10.— ITiese remarks have no re- 
ference It) the subject under considera- 
tion ; and, therefore, I do not think 1 am 
called upon to reply to them. Bui Jest 
a difierenl optnton should lie entertaine'l, 

I may hr* permitted to ask what is meanl 
]' a foregoing remark relative to cer- 
tificate of health?" If this plan were 
adopted, might not the army refuse 
to ^y for the retiremeot of on officer, 
wh^ bad he ataid but amflher year, must 
have given them the step without 
purchase P But this plan involves a 
principle tiiat would be a perpetual 
■ouree of aniioynDce tothe nmiy. It can 
offer no gnaiintee to tiie Government 
that all ofBcen on ite roster, would be 
young and efficient men. Its adoption 
would givt the Government no assurance 
that it could calculate on the oontent- 
ment of the anny ; and, as no guarantee 
is offered on either of these heads, Itbtnk 
It, therefore, inexpedient. It may fairly 
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be asked if Uie Ooverument would txer« 
cise a round diacretioa tn giving reiicing 
officers theequivalentoof their pensious 
and communions. I say it would not ; 
and for this reason, ihat althodtfh most 
officers, after having had a lesrou or two 
from the men of the world in Europe, 
might manage to take care of what was 
left them, it does not lollow ihat all 
iftiuld exercise the same measure of 
prudence ; and hence, the (aovernment 
would be ever exposed to calls upon it, 
that a regard for the respectability of the 
service would three it to admit ; and, 
therefore, that althbugh this it an excep- 
tion to a general rule, it is a case which 
should be guarded against. It is worthy 
of remark, that Col. Galloway object to 
the array being called upon, r»r a lime, 
to suhscribe towards the paymesitof ade- 
quate pensions t8 their seniors j and yet, 
wishes to render that system of payment, 
with reference to his own plan, perpetual ; 
without being able to determine when 
circumstances would render the continu- 
• ance of those payments possible. And 
his system would afford the Government 
no additioiial security for the seal, or the 
contentment, or the efficieucy of the 
army;— whereas, with reference to the 
pliui against which these objections arc 
-greeted, the goveniinent has every pos- 

fSh\e si'cnrity;— on officer's coiitributiona 

are in deposit fur his own ultimate use, 
and thus, as hU money and his ultimute 
prospects are secured to him, his^legi- 
ance and zeal in the cause of the state 
will ever be above suspicion.— It is singu- 
lar that there is no objectiontnude, ex- 
c^-iit that with reference to time, that 
Aoiid not apply against any system of re- 
tirement; aittl. therefore, with at 
tMiiml force, against the plan proposed by 
Col. Galloway. JOHN GL'HNIN. 

M»\ Crarra/l'H MetMraud am jor 
the nefiHtaihti to the Tea Co>tiUvied is 
Vpper /Iw/n;.— The journey to the Tea 
(Jouiitries in Upper Assam is a very long 
01 ^*! no time, therefore, should l>e lost 
after the commencement of the healthy 
season— but, as the Kliasia Mountain 
have not been explored by botanists, the 
Uepiilation should, on Uiat account, not 
be hurried through those hills. If, there- 
fore, the depuUtiou leave Calcnttn^nol 
later tiiao the 1st of October, and prbceec 
in a steamer, they will reach the rtalion 
of Chelapooujee about the thh,*^ wd 
will find full occupation in their 
tanical researchea until the 1st of No- 
vember. haUing at various points in 
their journey across to Niinklow ; froin 
whence at that season3ik«y <***®®““ 
into the viUeys between lhat place and 


Assam witliout danges of jungle fever. 
Assam will then be found healthy and^ 
cool ; the deputatum may proceed up tim 
Burhampootur, and parsue tlieir exemi* 
nation of tlie vegetable products of itsr 
banks without any apprehenskifi of suf- 
fering from the cllnuite. A ge^ogteal 
member, versed in the practice of eoal 
mines may be attached to the depmatbm 
with great benefit; hisattenlkm should 
be directed to Uul position of the coal 
bed on the lower part of the atieeut of the 
Khasia Mountain, pairtiiHilarly near By- 
rnng and Chelapoonjee— from whence 
coals may be drawn and conveyed to the 
plain at a far less expenoe than from the 
well-known beds in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ClielapoOttiee. 1 would Mro 
direct his attentiou to the very fine white 
porcelain earth, prodtieed by the decom* 
position of the Feldspar Tocks, of the un- 
siratified formations between Nnnldow 
and the plains of Assam, which opjpears 
much superior to the bed of atuimnotti 
earth in in the neighbourhood of ^Ghelg- 
poonjee. Near Chelapoonjei; calling 
sand (of very fine quality) nw be found 
an article much wanted in Calouttk ; a 
stratum of it is in a ravine iilitiie<Halely 
under the Sandstone Rock, to the east of 
the late lieut-coL Watson's large bun- 
galow, and will be readily found. Sp^ 
cimens of these minerals are already in 
possession of the Asiatic Socieiy. The 
coal beds of Upper Assam (specimens of 
which were sent by Mr, Bruce to Mr. 
Scott) will also l>e explored. A stiutum 
of coal was said to form the bod of ativer. 
A specimen of Oxide of Arsenic was 
brought to me in Assam, wbicfa may be 
seen in the Asiatic Society's collectimi ; 
and 1 was informed that a rich specimen 
of silver ore bad been brougli^ to Mr. 
Seott, but I was not able to find it. The 
washing of the sands of the Burhampoo- 
tur for gold dust should not be neglected 
though the deputation will be rather to » 
early to observe the proceis— the s«>ls 
where the gold dust is found, are all a 
bttle below the mouths of the streams 
flowitaff Hilo the Bufhampooiur from the 
north,* 1 did nut hear of any at tha 
mouths of the streams coming from the 
south. Perhaps a tract rich in gold dust 
might be discovered if the formeyitreanis 
were traced to their rourees» 

Mn lMkinykam-^Jlots^hAnts the pro- 
perty uf Gie Jonmal, aactifteed by Mr. 
Bneksn^bam's deportation, We find, by 
the eatamioaiion of Mr. Peaisock, that tlie 
ontside profits of the coocetn did not ex- 
ceed £4,000 per annum, though often 
stated by Mr. Buckingham at doubje 
thateum. Asa makeweight, however, 
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we now hear of ;otfa«r lertous loM, the 
enumeration of wtiich carries with it so 
much of the ludicioiis that we cannot 
forbear to transcribe it ‘‘Did 

^ leave any other property iniwlin 
besidee. the three-fourths of yi>ur.Mper» 
and^the sum of 27f(K)0 rupees, whidi yon 
left td carry on the paper P XiSt the 
reader mark the Uenis,— iaswsr* ** It 
did-^1 left 1st. J ikare Utke CaleiUta 
ThtaivV* (inv^ving the privilege of 
paying 40 rupees per annum, and the 
proportion of subsciiption to repair the 
roof, 4ec.>— 2d« ** A share ia a uUum 
hoof!!" (not the Forbeiwe presume,) 
—3d. " A oeposff <i/* 1000 rupees so 
the Sitprfme (’tmrt or in the Src e- 
foryV 0.^!!!" (two very suspicious 
places for the deposit of monev. Govern- 
ment and the Court hate that paying 
back ; ‘ 'tia a double labour.')— 4th “ A 

DEBT DUB TO MM BY Mu. CMiN» 

NBBY ! !!! (Mr. Chinnery is in China, we 
believe; not, poor fellow, overburdened 
with wealth.)-" 3th. Other bills and 

engageme|itsl!l!!" (All of which, we 
preeume, m recoverable in the Petty 
Cooii— hut, as Mrs. Glass, or theCom- 
misiioiiers say, ‘ first catch ywu debtor.*) 
If cNtf readers want a commentary on 
tUi dni^l loss of property whion 
India is now to be tsaed to jpay we will 
give them a bit of a scene from Uenrj/ 
the Prince. WeU, Jack, 

wbat has thou lostP"— Wilt 
thou believe me, Hal P Three or four 
bonds of forty pounds a-plece, and— a 
secifrwg qf my ftant^/ather'e fcttrih 
Jhrtjf Morlu J*riac<. A trifle, — soine 
eight-penny matter,"— //o-vtCAS. “ So I 
told him, my Lord,**— IJsyfishiiw?*. 

Map <tf' the Houyfy 6’oitgr>» and 
Jnmna.t’-Ux, Tassin, to whom the pub- 
lic are indebted for many valuable geo- 
graphical works, has just completed a 
new book of maps, of the riven Iluogly, 
Ganges, Jumna, and their branches from 
Saugor to the Himalayan range. U is 
described as the must complete piVidiic- 
(ioUvOf the kind. The names of aU the 
r villages, towns, ghauts, Sbc,, on tl|e 
fbanks of the river are given wKU gnat 
ossjctness, and the site of the diflerent 
sbqaki and banks, with which the riyer 
abounds areplso laid down, A table is 
also fitruudied, sheijiring the time re* 
qutred for boutfat all perio^f the year 
to reach the different localities. 

Mr. MaDMieeme^}b. Maesween, Se- 
' cretary to Uie Government of the fourth 
Picett<&acy,in the iudicial Department, 
b we hear, still much indbposed. Some 
days ago he was in so weak a state, m to 
have induced the Government to relieve 


him from hb duties by the appointment 
of .Ur. Bushby to hb office— the latter 
gentleman b still in the office of Mr. 
Maesween.. 

Soprem Court— Mr. Money, the 
Master in the Supreme Court, having 
resigned hb situation and emliarked tor 
England, the Judges of the Court have 
appointed Mr. Dickens to act till the first 
day of the ensuing term as Master,^ 
Accountant General, and Record Ke^r. 

** The Judges make these provbional 
appointments in order, that they may 
duly examine into the fees, enrolment, 
and busiuess of the said offices, and to 
enable them after such examination, to 
reduce the costs of ail proceedings Uiere- 
in to the lowest scale that b compatible 
with securing able and competent per- 
sons to fill them permanently. ^ 

Se» 7Wei.— Lord Wifliam Bentinck 
baa been pleased to confer the title of 
Row with a jaggeer of 600 rupees a year,* 
for life, on Krishna Row, Superintendent 
of the Saugor echoob, as a reward for 
lib successful exertions for the education 
of hb fellow-conntrymen. Hb Lord- 
shijp has also conferred the title of Khan 
Bumidoor upon Saheb Ali, Head Moon- 
shee in the political Secretary's office ; 
and on Iltifout Hussein, Head Moonsbee 
to the Residency at Lucknow. 

Paremll Audience qf' 'llwye, 
Sin^h^M Ambae odors.— Govcrnor< 
General held a Durbar on 14th March, at 
which his Lordship gave a farewell 
audbike to the Ambassadors of Runjeet 
Singh. After a desultory' conversation 
of about af^uarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, bis Lordship desired the 
keeb to give hb best regards to his 
Highness Kuuieet Singh, and expressed^’ 
hb nope tliat the same friendly relations 
which had hitherto been mmutained be- 
tween British ludb and the Seikb king- 
dom, would he preserved inviolate. Hb 
Lori^ip thei][ gave each of the Ambits* 
sadora a masrive gold ring, and retired. 
The preset ,were then displayed. 
Amongst these were a handsome bafrel 
organ, a double barrelled fowling piece, 
a piece of Dakba .muslin, a pair, of 
globes, a work on geograjfoy, a large 
map of India, another of too Indus, 
DameVs Indian scenery, a splendid 
sword bdA dirk, a medicine chest, a* 
li(|Uor case, inagnifioeni goMen-wroni^t 
shawb, ornmnenM pabn^nin, a teles- 
cope, a , pair of gilt cbowries, a pair of 
elegant whito cbowries, and a variety of 
other ornaotontal artiebs. 

Uoju We learn that 

toe yovng Riya of Bardwan, has pbeed 
at the disposal of toe Military Board, toe 
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sum or ftO.OOO rupees, to be employed lu 
the conslruction of any work which may 
appear to lliem likely to eoiidnce to the 
improvement of the (lUtrict. The Board 
have not yet decided on the nature of 
the work to be eonstriictoil. The young 
Kajn has been for some time atudying 
Knglish under the tuition of the Hev. Mr. 
Whilbreebt. 

^Mui'fler of Mr, -Mn Fraser 

had gone to the rity, on horsebiick, at> 
tended by one of his servants, also 
mounted, to pay a visit to the Rajah of 
Kishnagurh, and was on his return by tbe 
roud leading from the Caubul gate, riding 
leisurely along* On passing the road of 
the Cashmere gate, his servant saw a 
horseman coming up that road, wdio, on 
reaching the formei road into which it 
U:d, jjpined the servant, and rode sonic 
little way along with liim* Mr. Fraser 
himself was at a short distance a-heod, 
aifd when. he was not very far from the 
turn up towards bis own house ; the 
stranger horseman rode up to him, and 
^ust as he hud passed him (to poor Fra> 
ser’s left,) turned rourld and shut him 
dead. He instantly darted off, among 
• some old tombs, in that direction, and 
has for the present escaped, 'flie ser- 
vant describes the weapon to have been 
underbuss, uiul it would seem that it 
'lyitist have been loaded with several 
small bullets or slugs; for two appears 
to have gone right through the heart, 
another to have grosed the skin of the 
stomach, and one to have been flattAied 
against a riii. Of course some suspicion 
IS alive as to the servant, and Mr. Met- 
calfe is busy with the investigation, but 
no cause lias yet been come at fur the 
aftociouK act. Fraser was generally po- 
pular with the Natives, was a most gal- 
lant and venturous fellow, and* hud re- 
peatedly distinguished himself in action, 
as the Major of Skinner's corps; and 
with vaiiijuisbed lions and tigers single 
iiatided upon horseback. One of Lord 
Willji^i Bentinck’s precious savings 
was aoing away with two mounted at- 
tendants, (suwars,) theretofore allowed 
to civilians for their protection, who, bad 
they been with poor Fras/T, either the 
attempt had not been made, or the vil- 
lain would have been instantly slain or 
taken prisoner. 1 saw Fraser in hi^ 
health and spirits, and had a long chat 
with him only tbe day before. If I learn 
further particulars before the dawk hoar, 

1 shall let yo know.-— ** Since writing 
the above, 1 have heard that tke servant 
was thrown by his horse rearing, on tbe 
•'diot being fired, and that he could not, 
therefore, overtake tbe murderer. Fra- 
AVuf India and Col, Mag, Fol, jt., No. 


ser IS to be buned evening with 
military bonours. 

Thr Crt erl Puditieal, — Whewoever will 
U' promoted before all tilings it is neoos- 
sary Uint he hold tlie folloa^ig opinions ^ 
Wliieh opinions, except every civilian^ 
hold, without doubt he shall remain loqg 
enough unpromolecl ; and these opinions 
are — that the merit-fostering minute, is 
creditable to him with whom it origi- 
nated and to him who indited it, and that 
it is ail unerring test of ability, existing 
but not munifeat ; and that in every di- 
vision there shall be a Commissioner to 
make the prescribed reports on the con- 
duct of his subordinates, and that these 
re|)orts shall l>e two fold. One report 
public, and one report privah*, neither 
arc they to confound the public report 
with the private report, or to divide the 
mpaning of tiic one from tbe other. For 
08 there is one person of the Governor 
General and one imraon of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and not two persons 
but one person, so there is one report of 
the Commissioner and one repor^ of the 
sejKiy, and^et there are not two reports 
but one refiort. And as Commimionem 
are compelled by the “ minute.’* to act 
the ** spy,” BO art; they forbidden by 
honor, to report furtively ou the private 
oharact(‘r of under them, or on 

what relates nut to their public actions. * 
Yia shall Commissioners make reports 
and tnusi think well of tbe ** minute," 
and unless they do these things, tliey 
shnll not be made Judges of Sewion. 
Coifimissioners were not created for 
porting, but rejxirting for Commissioneva. 
So that in all tilings as aforesaid, theetif^ 
perior is to report on the inferior, and his 
refiort is to be believed. He, therefore, 
that will be a writer, must think -wf the 
( ummissioncr and the report. Further- 
more, it is necessary to the existence of 
due Bubordhtation and passive obedienee, 
that they believe his Tiordship to be in- 
fallible of a reasonable soul and dittii- 
iiuUvc bod^ subsisting. lufalHble as 
Governor General, and infallible as Com- 
maodewin-Chief, and yet there are not 
two infalifbles but one infallible. Equal 
to a Governor ffoneral as touching bis 
iiuthoeity. but superior as touching bia 
pay. Who although he bo Governor 
< a neral, and C. inC., and obstindieas 
G. G., and obstinate as C.^if C. yet ihere^ 
are not two persons, but one person, nor 
two obetHiates, W one obstinate. Who 
cot the army, abolished Suttees, and 
elevated tbe character of the natives, 
and who is now going to England to re* ^ 
ceive his reward. And Uiis is tbe politod 
creed which, unless every civilian do^ 
.58, Sept, *2 A 
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bold he may ro^irc from the eervice for 
all the chance he has of ever being pro- 
moted.—* Akbm\ 

A dividend of ten per cent, has this 
■ day been declared to be paid imme- 
diately by the assignee of the estate of 
«.?erguHson and Co. — Caieufta Courit^r, 
Mareh 21. 

M. Planel, the violinist, is the holder 
of the ticket, No. 4,656, drawn the grand 
prize of 160,000 rui)ecR. It is all his 
own; and will enable him to retire to 
his native country and live in splendour. 

We are sorry to announce that the 
Klmwr from Singapore has brought an 
account of the loss of the bark St/lph, 
Captain Wallace. TJie following are 
the particulars: — " You will regret to 
hear of the disaster which bos befallen 
the Sylph. She sailed about two o'clock 
on 13ih March last, and at seven the 
same evening, struck upon a coral reef, 
lyhich extends some distance from the 
nortli-east point of the Island of Bintang, 
about 45 miles from this port. Tlic 
news peached the agents tlie following 
afternoon, and the Clive, Svith several 
vessels and cargo boats, immediately 
went to her assistance ; the Clive, how- 
ever, was the only vessel capable of 
getting to the spot. After much diffi- 
culty, and great persona] danger to Capt, 
Hawkins of the Clive, 686 chests of opium 
were safely transferred from the Sylph, 
and there is every probability of the 
whole being saved; but no chance of 
getting tlie vessel off the reef. The 
Sylph had 1,176 chests on board, and the 
Clive landed yesterday. . . • 686 
The Mavis has received • • • . 200 


And a boat landed 26 

r Cheats 912 


which will ultimately be sent to China.'* 
loss is, perhaps, the severest blow 
the Calcutta insurance offices have ever 
sustained. Hie insurance premiums to 
or from China used to be three per cent. 
They were reduced a few years ago to 
per cent. ; and but the other day, 
before the commencemeitt of the 
present opium season, mAny offices 
a^ed to a further reduction upon the 
ctippers, charging only 2 per cenS. upon 
opium and bullion shipped by those ves- 
sels^t on the plea of their being better 
tnanned aild, equipped ^Without consi- 
dering the per eevUra of boldness in 
the racing system which the rival- 
ship among them has introduced. The 
amount insured on the Sylth, in- 
cluding the block, is probably not less 
than 14 lakhs of rupees ; and as it is 
doubtful whether 250 chests of the 


opium not absolutely lost (Captain 
Hawkins, we are glad to hear, thinks it 
will be saved ) and it appears by another 
account before os, that the vessel was 
bilged^' and ** the opium is all damaged /' 
which has been landed, and, moreover, 
there will, of course, he a claim of 
salvage on the port of the Clive, tlie offi- 
ces will be lucky, if one with another, 
they have not more than fifty per 
to pay on the risks they have taken. 

We learn that Capt. Buckley of the 
cavalry, is the fortunate holder of the 
ticket which came up the 80,000 ruju'c 
prize, on tho 10th day b drawing of the 
lottery. 

iUtrrmmrnt Life Assurance, — Mr. 
John Cumin is ap|)ointed Actuary of tlie 
new Government Life Assurance at 500 
rupees per month. It is the intention of 
one of the Insurance Societies to address 
Government against the proposed esta- 
blishment, on the ground of AUn hein^ an 
unnecessary interference with private in- 
stitutions, and we hear that the other so- 
cieties look upon the measure with eipMd 
jealousy, and are likely to join in protest- 
ing against it. — March 19. 

Oorernment Securities ^ April 4, 1835. 
6 per cent loan - 21 0—22 0 prem. 
Old b p, cent loan 

lat class - 0 12— 0 8 

2d class . 1 0— 0 12 

3d class - 1 4 — 1 12 * 

Middle 5 p. ct. loan 0 0 — 0 0 
New 5 p. cent - 0 12 — 1 0 

* 4 p. cent, loan 3 0 — 2 12 diset. 

TSank Shares. 

Bank af Bengal - Sa. Rs. 3.000—3,500 

Jyntcah . — We are informed on un- 
doubted authority, that the capital of 
fyutcah is now in possession of the Bri- 
tish authorities. Tlie servants of tho 
Rajah wery lately seized upon four na- 
tives of the plain, who wore British 
subjects, and offered three of them os a 
sBcrifioo to Knlee: the fourth escaped. 
Thpt the order for the seizure of the vic- 
tims came from the Rajah himselT^ there 
can be no doubt. Captain Lister, who 
has recently been appointed Political 
Agent among the Kh^a tribes, in con- 
sequence of this atrocious murder, pro- 
ceeded on the evening of the 14th 
March, from Sylhet, wi& a strong de- 
tachment of the corps under bis com- 
mand, and getting over a distance of 
30 miles in about 12 hours, reached the 
capital of Jynteah. On his arrival, he 
informed the Rajah that he had business 
of impoflance with him, but an inter- 
view was delayed by many frivolous 
pretexts ; Captain Lister at length, how- 
ever, succeeded in obtaining a meeting 
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with him, and liaviag shewn his creden- 
tialn, demanded the surrender of lus 
f erritorieH in the plains. The was 
little inclined to light, and quietly com- 
pliiHl with the request. Captain Lister 
has found and secured under safe cus- 
tody. gold and silver to the amount of 
nearly a lakh and a half of rupees, 49 
elephants, 12 iron guns, and between 5 
and 600 stand of arms of various kinds. 
It is supposed that the people of the 
country will offer no resistance. 

Deccan Prize Money » — We arc glad 
to learn that orders liave at lost been 
received from the Court of Directors for 
the second distribution of the Deccan 
prize money. This distribution arises 
out of his Majesty’swarraut of 31st July, 
1832, the operation of which, it will 
be roiiiembercd, was suspended some 
iiKWiths foi; a re-hearing of the relative 
claims of the captors before the Lords of 
the Treasury. That question, however, 
l4piiig dis}x)scd of, instructions were is- 
kikmI from the Treasury, in December 
I ^33, and published in the ** l/mdon 
Ua/.etie” on the 20th of that month, for 
a distribution in England ; aud when] 
delay of making disiributian in 
was commented uiioii'b/one of c 
Unn|)orarica a shoft time ago. we ex- 
plained that considerable delay must 
nccossa^ily result, as respected payment 
in India, from the option allowed to all 
persons interested to claim in Engliind 
before a ceilain date. That date having 
expired, the I^udon accounts been 
made up, and it appears that the fol- 
lowing sums have been paid at home to 
officers of the Indian army, or their re- 
preseutatives, namely : — 

Hengal Army - - - 8a Rs. 208,595 

Madras 247,362 

llomliay 231,662 

and the sums now ordered to be jiaid, 
amount to siimethirig more than twelve 
luklis Mid a half, being for Bengal nearly 
6^ ialRis, for Madras about 4, and for Bom- 
bay 2^ lakhs, llie jiaymeuts made in 
England have been calculaled at an ex- 
change of Is lOd per Sicca lupee. These 
are very small sums compared with the 
expectations of the army. What is lie- 
come of the rest of the claim ? Why is,it 
not settled by a composition P If that 
]>rinciple had been adopted in an early 
stage of llie investigation, we are per- 
suaded the result would have been much 
more advaatageons to .the captors in 
every point of view; for that which was 
indisputable prize has been withheld 
because claims were set up to enormous 
sums which weie part and parcel of 
the revenues of the captured territory. 


A large number of passes have been * 
ordered A>r the Gya pilgrims. Whence 
we infer, that no alteration in the^ 
pilgrim tax system is in immediate con- 
templation. 

Civil, it p po I iv r. V A' vrjir.— Feb. 10, Bff; 
Wm. Adam is appointed to conduct en- 
quiries into the state of Native Education 
in Bengal— 14, Mr. F. O. Wells to be Ac- 
countant of the Agra Presidency — Mr. J, 

P. Grant to Ih» dep. Accountant and Civil 
Auditor of ditto— Mr. G. Mainwaring to 
bo Civil and Session Judge of Banda, vice 
Ainslie to Europe — Mr. £. A. Reads to 
be joint Magistrate and dep. Collector of 
Belab — Mr. Reade will continue to offici- 
ate in his present office of dep. Collector 
at Cawnpore until further orders,— -Mr. 
H. Inglis to be Asst, to the Political 
Agent in the Cossya Hills — lieiit. G. 
Gordon, late 2d in command of the 
Munneepoor Levy, to be Political Agent 
in Munneetioor — 19, Capt, T. Fisher to 
he Superintendent of Upper anti Lower 
Cachar — Miil J. F. 6. Cooke to ffiliciate 
fia^Civil. and Session Judge of Dacca 
lluring the absence of Mr. Cracroft or 
until liuther orders — Mr. E. V. Irwin 
(o be Head Asst, to Uie Magistrate and 
Collector of Bimuglepore — Mr. F. £. 
Redd to be Head Asst, to the Magistrate 
and Collector of Purncob — Tlic deputa- 
tion of Lieut, A. C. Ruiney, by the Com- 
missioner of Arrakan, to officiate as 
Senior Asst, at Saridoway during the 
absence of Cnpt. White, is approved — 
23, Capt. 11. Kulhcrfonl to be principal 
Asst, to the Commissioner of Assam, in 
charge of the Southern Central division 
of Asvsam — March 9, Mr. H. M, Pigou to 
be Civil and Session Judge of the cj^trict 
of Dinagepore, and to officiate as Com- 
missioner of Revenue and Circuit of 18th 
division — E. R. Darwell will con- 
tinue in charge of the Commissionership 
until the arrival of Mr. Hgou — Mr. H. T. 
IbiikeK to be joint Magistrate aud dep. 
Collector of Zillah Rajcshatiy — Mr. £. E. 
11. llt?||ton to officiate until further 
orders as jaint Magistrate aud dep. Col- 
lector of the Soutbcirn division of Cuttack 
— Mr JS. Lautonr to be an Asst. Coiiimis- 
sioiicr of Revenue and Circuitijf 13th or 
Buulcah division — 12, Mr. J. C, Didk to 
b(' joint Magistrate and dcp.'^])oUector ot 
I’utna— Mr. W. Luke to be Head Asht.to 
the Magist. andCullector of Sarun — ^Mr. 
J. H. Crawlbrrl to be Head Asst, to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Patna — Mr» 
11. H. Clarke to be an Asst, under the , 
Magbtrate, Collector, and Salt Agent at 
Balusore — l^fr. C. Chapman to be an Asst, 
under the Commissioner ^f Revenue 
and Circuit of llth or Patna divbion — 
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■ 13, Mr. J. R. Colvin to be SccreU^ry to 
the Sudder Board of Revenue for the 
.. Tuower Provinces— Mr. R. D. Mangles to 
l>e Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal in 
the Judicial and Revenue department — 
Kk J . P. Grant to be dep. Secretary to 
the Govt, of India and Bengal in the 
Judicial anl Revenue deportmenb—S, 
Captain W. H, Sleeman to be genera) 
‘Superintendent of the ojjerations for 
the Buppres sionof Thuggee— Capt. P. 
C. Anderaon received charge of the 
Mhairwara I^cal battalion and district of 
Mhairwaru from Lieul.-col. Hall, on bth 
Peb., 1S35 — Muj. James Blair. 30th regt. 
is apjxdnted to tbo command of his High- 
ness the Ni/am’s Cavalry Brigade in the 
room of Major Sutherland— 7, Capt. T. 
Dickinson to be (Commissioner of Arra- 
kan — 14, Mr. H. B. Brownlow to officiate 
08 Secy, to the Sudder Board of Revenue 
at the Presidency during the absence of 
Mr. Colvin— 16, Mr, C, 0. Jackson to be 
joint] Mitgistrate and|dep. Collector at 
NoacoMy — Mr. Jackson will i continue to 
ofBciate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Bhanglcpore until be is relieved by Mr. 
Dnnbar.— Capt: A. B. Clappertan to of- 
ficiate as 1st A&st, to the Master Attend- 
ant, vice Horington to Burope — Captain 
J. Robinson to officiate os 2d Asst, to the 
Master Attendant — ^Mr. M. Rousseau to 
officiate os Superintendent of Semaphores 
—Mr. J. B. Ihornhill to officiate as Asst, 
in the Calcutta Custom House, until the 
expiration of Mr. Bracken’s leave of ab- 
fience — Mr. H. Alexander to officiate as 
Asst, to the Secy, to the Boanl of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opium— Mr. John Cumin 
to be Actuary to the Govt. Insurance 
Offic^Mr. J. B. Plumb to be Secy- to 
the Govt. Insurance Office— Mr. Surg. 
J. R. Martin to be a Medical Officer to 
that Institution, 

Fort William, March 20, HU Excel- 
lency the Right Honorable Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Bentinek, G. C. B. and 
6 C. H., Ac. &c. &c., Governor General 
of! India, and Comraander-ln-cl^eJf. em- 
. Wked early this morning, amJ proceed- 
^ cd in the steamer " Hooghly," to join 
H. M.U ship ** Curagoa” at Sauyor, in 
which ship hU Lordship will sail im- 
mediately for Europe. HU Lordship, 
before quitting Calcutta, ^r^uismitted to 
the Secy, to ^vt. in the Genl. Pepart- 
ment, his formal resignation of the offi- 
ces of Gov.-Qcnl. and Commander-in- 
chief. The council having been sum- 
moned to meet at i o’clock this day , Sir 
*' C. T. Metcalfe took his oaths and seat as 
« 'Governor-Genl. under the usual salute of 
luneteeQ guns from the ramparts of Fort 
WBliam. following Proclamation 


U published for general information 
Prof/ama/tim— ^^ereashU Excellency 
the Rig^ Hon. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinek, G. C. B. and G. G. H. has by 
resignation under hU hand and seal, de- 
livered to the Secy, to thcGovt. in the Gcu . 
Department for record on the proceed- 
ings of Govt, in that Department, as re- 
(luiied by law, this day formally resigned 
the Office of Governor General of India 
and Governor of Bengal. And where tw 
the Hon. the Court of Directors in their 
dUpalch in the Political Department, 
dated the 27th Dec. IS33, have nomi- 
nated and appointed Sir Charles Then- 
philiw Metcalfe, Baronet, Governor of 
Agra, to succeed to the office of Governor 
(general of India, and to act in tliat capa- 
city in the event of thedcath, resigifation, 
or coming away of Lord William Caven- 
dish Bentinek, G. C. B. and G.^C. H. Be 
it known, therefore, and it U hereby pro- 
claimed, that the Hon. Sir Charles Tlieo- 
philuB Metcalfe, Bart., has thU day taken 
charge of the Offices of Governor (lene- 
ral of India and Governor of Bengal. 
By order of the Honorable the Governor 
G^eral of India iu Council. H. T. 

Secy, to Govt. 

pr consequence of the suecesaion of 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to the. 
Office of Governor General and Governor 
of Bengal, the Hon. William Blunt, Eb(|. 
Senior Ordinary Member of the Council 
of Lidia, has this day succeeded to the 
Office of Governor of Agra under the 
provisi^al appointment to that eiVecI in 
Ids behalf contained in tlie dUfialch of 
the Honorable Court of Directors in the 
Political Department, dated 27th Dac., 
7ri33. n. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govl. 

Hie succession of the Hon. William 
Blunt, Esq.,, to the Goverrnu'ul of Agra 
having created a vacanev in the Su- 
preme ('outicil of India, the Governor 
General iu Council has been this day 
pleased to appoint Henry Thoby l^rinsep, 
Secy, to the (kivt. in the Gineral 
Department, to be an Ordinary Member 
of the Supreme Council of India. He 
has accordingly this day taken his oaths 
and seat. H. TORRENS, Officiating 
Secy, to Govt. 

G. A. Bushby# Esq. to be Secy, to 
Govt, in the Department; — H, W. 

Torrens, Esq- Officiating Dcp. Secretary 
to Govt, in the General Department, will 
conduct the duties of this Department 
until the^rival of Mr. Bushby.— Capt. 
J. M- nigginson, N. I., to be Private 
Secretary.— Ideut W. M. Smyth, Engi- 
neers, Military Secretary. -r i4i(fes-</e- 
camp: Maj. Honywood,Capt.Byrne,Cnpt. 
J, M. Higgin8on,Lt.W. M. Smyth, Cornet 
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C. G. Fagaii, L. C., Lieut. J. H. Smyth, 
Artillery, Surg. J. Haiikcn. M. D.» to be 
Surg.'to the Gov.-Genl. — Mr. C. Frwer 
to officiate as Commissioner of the Sau- 
gor and Norbudda territories until fur- 
ther orders — 20, Mi . G. F. Harvey to be 
l)f'p. Acconntiint and Civil Auditor of the 
Agra Presidency — lion. F. J. Shore to 
officiate as Commr. of the Saugor and 
Nertuddii territories — Mr. R. Woodward 
to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of 
Furnu’kabad — Hon. F, J. Shore, to offi- 
ciate a;* Agent to the Oov. Gonl. in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories — Mr. C. 
Fraiw’r to receive charge of the office from 
Mr. F. C. Smith, and conduct the duties 
until tJic arrival of Mr. Shore — Capt. P. 
1^. Pew to officiate until further orders 
as dep. PostLH. at Delhi, in consequence 
of the absence of Dr. J. Rankin on leave, 
'i'lie iy)poinltneiit of Dr. Graham to that 
situation under orders dated 25th Feb. is 
eancclled — 21, Asst. Surg. W. P. An- 
drew to he Civil Asst. Surg. at CWnpore 
— Mr. G. P. Thompson to officiate as Civ. 
and Session Judge of Goruckpore— Mr. 
W. R. Kentiaway to officiate as Joint Ala- 
gistrate and dep. Collector of Land Re- 
venue and Customs at Cawnpore — Mr.T. 
P. Woodcock to officiate as joint Magis- 
trate and dep. Collector of Ghazeepore — 
Mr. F. H. Robinson to he Magistrate and 
Collector of Furriickabad — Mr. J. S. 
Clarke ditto ditto of Shajehanpurc — Mr. 
A. Grute to officiate as civil anl session 
Judge of Futtehpore, during tlie absence 
of Mr. Rivaz or until furtherorders — ^Mr. 
H. B. llarington ditto os Magistrate and 
Collector of Furruckabad during the ab- 
* sence of Mr. F. H. Robinson or, until 
furtlier orders — Mr, R. H. P. Clarke to 
be officiating joint Magistrate and dep. 
Collector of Shabjehanpore — Mr. C. Gub- 
bins to officiate as 1st Asst, to the Commr 
in the Debli territory and Agent to the 
Gov. General at Delhi — 23, Mr. J. G. B. 
liWrrellto be joint Magistrate and dep. 
Collector of Moorshedabad — 24, Mr. C. 
W. Smith to be junior member of (be 
Sudder Board of Revenue at the Presi- 
dency — ^Mr. W. Money lo be civil and 
session J udge of ZillaJi Beerbhoom — Mr. 
C. W. Steer to be Commr. of Rcvct.u(* 
and Circuit of 13th or Bauleah division — 
Mr. C. Thcker to be Commr. of Revenue 
and circuit of 11th or Fatnai division — 
Mr. T. P. Marten to officiate until fur- 
ther orders as Magistrate and Collector 
of Tipperah — Mr. A. F. Dannclly to of- 
ficiate until further orders as dep. Regis- 
ter of the courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
MhEamut Adawlut at the Presidency, and 
Preparer of Reports — Mr. W. Monck- 
tfm, the civil and session Judge of Myn- 


]>oone, appointed to officiate i» Commr* 
for the purpose of deciding the ftuit|jle« 
pending in Appeal luitore the Suud^‘ 
Board of Keveuiie under the provisions 
ol Keg. 1. ut IS2I -Mr. C. ('. Ituricson 
has been lemp(*rurily transferrea io the 
Agra Presidency— Mr. J. B. ’HiorfihiU 
is appointed to take charge of Mr. Dou- 
iielly’s situation of Ut Asst, to the Col- 
lector of (jovl. ('uHtoiiis at Calcutta uutil 
further orders. 

VliSKHAU OHDKRS, 

Fort Williftm. F»'b. 19, 1835.— Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor General of In- 
dia in Council, lius this day been pleased/; 
to issue his commission to John Mac- 
pherson Muclcoii,Rs<i. of the Civil Ser- 
vice, of Fort St. George, and George 
William Auderson, Es(i. of the Civil Ser- 
vice of Bombay, appointing them, in pur- 
suance of the recumiiieiuiutiou sigiuticd 
by the lion, the Coiiit of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Right Honorable 
the C^iuinissioncr for th» Affairs of 
India *to bo, together with Charles 
Hay Cameron, Ksq., Burristor-a&>law, 
Members ol‘ ’* tlie Indian Law Com- 
missioti,” establibhed under the provU 
sions of seclion liii. act 3 and 4, Wil- 
liam IV., cap. Ixxxv. — Mr. Frederick 
Millett, of the Bengal Civil »Service, to, 
he Secretary to the Indian Law Cominis- 
siohers. 

Fort William, February 19th, 1835. 
— The following act, passed by his 
Excellency the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in Council, on the 19th 
Feb. 1835, is hereby promulgated for 
general information Act No. 3 , of 
1835. — Be it enaeded that no new claims 
shall be admitted under the pTbvisions of 
Regulation 1., of 1833. and clause 2^ sec- 
tion X. Rrgiilation I. 1829, — 2. And he 
it enuctitd that all such claims shall bere- 
afler be cognizable only in the regular 
courts of justice, and shall be tried and 
determined in like manner with all other 
NuilB, in conformity with the provisions 
of tlie General KegulatioiiB, and withotift 
reference to the provisions of the lU^ 
lation referred to in the preceding seetioti 
of this act.— 3. And be it enacted that 
the commissioners and thli Sudr^er 
of Revenue shall inves^gute and deci4,o 
all cases *patiding bafore them respec- 
tively, and that the Sudder Board shdd 
cohtinne to admit and decide appeals, 
from tho decisions of the commissioneni^ 
in the same manner as tliey were. em- 
powered to do before the passing of llik| 
act ; provided that it shall be co(npet<|pt 
to the Government of the PreBidency to 
transfer any part of tli^ duties aforesd^ 
to any court or officer. » 
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Fort William, 7 th March, 1835.— No- 
tice if[^ereby given, that his Excellency 
the Right Hod. Gov. Genl. in Council, has 
deemed it expedient to require that the 
capitaU^tock of the Bank of Bengal 
shall be increased from 50 lakhs of Sicca 
rupees to 70 lakhs, and his Lordship in 
Council has directed a subscription to 
be opened this day, in the office of the 
Accountant General in Calcutta, for the 
further amount of 20 laklis of rupees, to 
be added to the capital stock of the smd 
Bank, having given notice of the said 
aubscriptiun, and of the amoiiat thereof, 
to the Directors of the Bank, fur the pur- 
pom of being communicated to the Pro- 
prietors in the manner prescribed and 
])rovided in the 3rd clause of the charter 
of the snid Bank of Bengal. In further 
pursuance of the provisions contained in 
the said clause, the term of 18 months, 
that is, until the 10 th day of Setdeinbcr, 
1836, is hereby limited and allowed, 
during wliicl^lhc existing Proprietors of 
shares, or such jK‘rHOiis as may be'Pro- 
prieiors at any lime before the expim- 
tion of the said period, shall and may 
exclusively set duwu their names as 
suliscribers fur the additional capital, 
and if the whole amount of such in- 
creased capital stock shall not he sub- 
scribed for by the said Proprietors, be- 
fore the expiration of such limited time 
as aforesaid, that is, before the said 10 th 
September, 1836, the subscription shall 
then become public as to such parte 
thereof, as shall not have been filled up 
by the said Proprietors. 

Fort William, 13th March, 1835.— 
The following art, passed by his Excel- 
lency the Rl. Hon. the Governor General 
of India in Council, on the I3th March, 
1835, is hereby promulgated fur general 
information Art No. IV. of 1835.— 
Be it enacted, tliat, from tlie Mlh day of 
March, 1835, all powers whatever, in 
criminal cases which, by virtue of any 
l^w now ill force, may be exorcised by 
tvio Justices of Uie Peace for the ton niof 
(•tflllfUtta, shall be exercised by ono^urti 
Justice. 

MIUTARY APPOINTMtsNTS, Pilff 
Morioss. cni^vGffs, ^r.. from 2 hr 
Fi*5)‘tffn-y >0 iVttrcA, 18.^'i.— Major 

‘ W,'A. Yates to beTl 4 eut.-col. vift* Gough 
five. — Papt. G. Thornton (retired) to be 
Major from July 7 , 1833, vice Major W. 
iHittle promoted —Tliis cancels the pro- 
motion of Capt. J, Fraokhii published in 
6 . 0 . No. 170 of 4th September last— 
Caut. H. L. Worrall to be Major— 

' A. L. Campbell to be Captain— 
Covnet G. R. Sid^ns to be Lioot. — 47 th 
regt, N, 1 , Ensign J, T. Daniell to 


be Lieutenant, vice Dick discharged— 
73d regt., N. L— Captain R. Home 
to be Major-ifXieutenant H. Patch to 
be Captain— Super. Lieutenant J. Slee- 
man is brought on the elTective strength 
of the regt., vice Yates promoted— 
LieutU. W. Shortreed, J. Bartleman, 
and A. C. Scott to be Captains by brevet 
—Cant T. A. Vanrenen is appointed to 
the cliarge of the Expence Magazine at 
Hum i)um— The orders apixiinting Lieut. 
H. Sturrock to art as Division Adjutant 
during the absence of Lieut. E. Sunder- 
land ; and Ueut. H. Apperley to act aa 
Adjt. to 3d batt. Artillery during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. E. Sunderland, are con- 
firmed— Capt. E.S. Hawkins, 36th regt., 
will act as dep.' Asst. Adjt. Geiil. to the 
Benares division until th% arrival of** 
Lieut. Brownlow, vice Capt. Nicokin, 
who relinquiabes the appointment on 
account of his health— 10th regt, N. I., 
Capt. G.Tomkyns to be Major, vice Prin- 
gle retired— Lieut. J. Welchman to be 
(Japt.— Elis. It. Munre to be Lieut.— 
Capt. J. Welchman to be 2d Asst. Adjt. 
Gcul. of the Army, vice ('apt. Sloddart 
ap|M)inted di*p. Paymaster at Cawnpore 
—Capt, G. H. Woodroffe of Art. to be a 
dep. Comm, of Ordnance, vice Dyke 
piomotod — 1 st Lieut. G. H. Swinley is 
appointed to the cluirge of the A llaliabad 
Magazine during the absence of Capt. L. 
Burroughs on leave— Capt.G. Young, 70lh 
regt., to Officiate as Judge Adv.^enl. 
during the absence of Sir J. Br>ant— 
Capt. E. Sanders of Engineers to officiate 
as Secy, to the Military Board, vice 
Gowan appointed principal dep. Com- 
missary of Ordnance— Ueut. W. B. • 
Thomson, 67 th regt,, to be a Sub Assl. 
Comm, Gerieml, to fill a vacancy—- Capt. 

E. J. Watson, 59th regt., isapiioiiilcd to 
the command v»f tlie Arracan local Ijalt., 
vice Simontis removed to the command 
of the As!?'.:n Schundy cordis — ^Asst. Surg. 

H. B. Ctimberland to the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station of Midna^iore, vicif* 

( mode ve— Asst. Surg. C. Newton to tlie 
Medical duties of the Salt Agency at 
Tumlook— Capt, R. Hawkes, 9tli L C., 
is ap}tointed to the command of the 3 d 
local Horse, vice Blair— 47th regt. N, I., 
Ens. W. C. Hollingsto be Lieut., vice 
Walker dismissed— 62 regt., Ens. W, 
Bridge, to be Ueut., vice Donaide re- 
signed with rank from 23d May, 1834, 
vice Horne c/ee.— Dep. Comm. Lieut. G. 

H. Dyke to bed[k)mmissary in succession 
to Captain Matheson r/er.— Ueut. F. 
Tweedale is promoted to the rank of 
Capt, by brevet— The regti. orders di- 
verting Lieut. H. D. Maitland to act as 
Adjt., and Bus. J, S. Davidson to act as 
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Inlerp. to 72<1 rogt. N. I., are coufirmed 
— fiOtli ri'gt., Lieut J. Ewart to be IriUirp. 
and Qiiarlertn.. vice Awdry appointed to 
a political nituatiun — 74lh regt., N. 1., 
Kiui. O. T. I’ollock to Mi Interp. and 
Quartern!., vice HuiHhto Europe---^tiper 
C ornet J. A. )). Feigiissoii U brought on 
the effective strengUi of the Cavalry from 
6th Feb. i8 5, in miccession to Major J. 
Franklin ( itt.) struck oflfl Lieut. C. 
Davidson. 66th regt), is placed at the dis- 
posal of the Ikmibay Govt., for the pur- 
pose of being omployed on the personal 
staff of Uight Hon. Sir K. (Traiit — ^Surg. 

J. Graham, M. D., is placed at the dis- 
posal of the Governor of Agrii^lbr tem- 
^Kirary employment — Lieut. C. (’heater 
is permitted, at his own rc(piest, to resign 
charge of the l^ahure mission ; Li«'ut. G. 

4s, aecordingly» placed at the disposal of 
the (?ommSndei-in-ehief — Asst. Surg. 

II. Roe, attaehed to the Civil sShition of 
Tipi«erah, is placed at the disposal of the 
Coinmander-in-chicf — The order ap- 
pointing Capt. P. Grant to act as Miyor 
of Brigade to the troops in Oude during 
the absence of ALaJor C. Cheape is coti- 
hrmed — Capt. J. M. Heplinstall to be a 
deputy Asst.'AdJt. Genl. on the Establish- 
ment, vice Mackinlay — Lieut. C.S. Guth- 
rie of Engineers to officiate os Exucutivo 
Engineer of l7th or Burdwan division of 
Public Works, vice Smyth— Capt, C. 
Guthrie is appointed Super, Officer of the 
Companies of Burkendaz Guards of In- 
valid sepoys to be formed in the division 
of Patna — Asst. Surg. J. McClelland is 
appointed an Asst to Dr. Wallich ordered 
on deputation to Upper Asstfm — Cajit. P. 
liatouche, Lieut. A. Wheatley, Ens. H. 

]\T. Barwcll arc placed at the disposal of 
the Gov. of Agra— The orders ajiiiduting 
Lt, A. Gardew to act us Adjt. to Uie wing 
fo Ist batt. Art. at Dum Dbni, and Asst. 
Surg. A. Bryce to receive medical charge 
of the detachment — Lieut. J. Hunter to 
act as Adjt. to the left wing of 5dd regt. 

N. I., (luring its separation from Head 
({barters — Lieut. W. C. Campbell to act 
as Adjt. to the left wi.ig ,30th N. 1. — Lt. 

J. H. Wakefield to act as Interp. and 
QoarteTxn. to 4th L. C., during the ab- 
sence on Leave of Lieut. Lowth, are con- 
firmed. 

ALTitRATiON OP RANK, — Ist rcgt. 

L. C.— Captain P. O’Hanlon (under 
suapensiDQl to rank from 10th Se^it. 
1832, vice J. Franklin dee., struck off 
after the expiration of two years from 
the date of landing in England-^apt. J. 

P. Bradford, ditto, 7th Jilty, 1833, vice 
6. Thornton (retired) promoted — Lieut. 

A. Camobell ditto, 7th July,' 1833, vice 
Bradford pjromoted— Lieut. C. E. Grant 
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to rank from 2d Aug., 1832, vice Iioosldd 
resigned. • . 

RKMOvAhs ASii PoATisns.^^KmU. 
lery—Capt. H. Timings from tUd 
Ut Imti, to 4th troop 2d brig. H. A.— 
Capt. L. Burroughs from 1st Co. 3d to ftilli 
Co. 1st ball. — Capt. T. D'Oyly^m lid 
Co. 6th to Isi (Jo. 3»l bolt. — ^Capt. Ht ' 
Delafosse fi-om 1st (Jo. 3d to Ist Co. 8il| 
hatt. — Capt. J. E. Dcbrett from 4th Co,^. 
2d to L-it Cl). 3(1 batt. — 2d Liout. G. 
Boulton from 2d (Jo. 3d to 1st Co. 6(ti 
batt. — Lieut. -col. K. Barton from 73d tO 
2d regt. N. L-Lieut.-col. W. A. Yates 
to 73il regt. N. I.— Lieut. -col. J. IL 
Cave from lOlh to 5Uh regt, N. L— 
Lieut. -col. J. H. Litller from 5 1th to 40lh. 

N. 1. — Licnt.-col, C. W. Hamilton 
from 27th to Gist regt. N. I.— Lieut.-colJl 
(j* P. Wymor from 6Jst to 27th regL 
1. — Liciit.-cul. E. Barton from 2t( 
to 25th regt. N. L— Lieut. -col. H. T; 
Smith to 5 1th regt. N. L — Lieut.-col. D, 
Dowic to 2d regt. N. L— Ena. R. C: 
I'ytler to do duly witli 34th regt. N. 1. at 
Midi!ii)orc. • 

pvuLovoits, — Capt. C. S. Moling 
(picp.)— Major J. Scott— Capt T. R* 
Fell — Surg, G, Skipton to Cape— Li6ttt* 
C. Lowth, (prep.) 

HKTtmSD PROM TUR SttRV 

Major J. Scott. Invalids — Capt. J. Jone#' 
4601 regt. N. I. (prep.) — Lieut, £• Iron^ 
side from 2d Aug. 1832 — Major D. Prin* 
gle, 10th regt. N. 1., from 5Ui March 
1835. — Lieut. C. J. Cornish from 15tli 
Dec. 1832 — Major T. Hall from ISth 
June, 1831 — Major W. Cunninghnma 
from 18th May 1833 — Lieut. A, C.Deh-, 
nistoun from 71h Aug. 1833— Liaut-cotif 
A. Brown from 18th June, 1834— Capt 
A. Fenton from 18th Aug., ]L834-*^Copti 
K. Armstrong from 6th Aug. i834-r‘A8St 
Surg. A. Vans Dunlop, M. D. (prep.) 
okskhal oudbrs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 14th Malrchi^ 
1835. — At a European General Court* 
martial re-assembled at Cawnpore, oh 
Monday, the 26th day of January, 168i5|^‘ 
oftwhicb Lieat,-col. George Moore, 5^, 
regt^N. I., is President, Captain 
Marsliall 71 st regt. N. L, was armlg^ea! 
oil the following charges 1 cht^g# 
Captain J. S. Marshall, ()f the 7let 
N. I., with conduct mMicious,»fuipeiailrir 
of my Procter, puUic and 
injurious to the gei^ order andrepthil^ 
tihuof the 7l8tregt.; calculated toifi^ 
stroy military dicipline, and bring 
thority into contempt; and unwQrtillf^ 
the cliaracter of an officer and a gentle* 
man, in the following instances. 
stance, — Having, at Meerut, in contoniw 
of my authority, and subversive iia 
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6rdet! and dnicibliiie, lorwarded a paper, 
a^erdate tbe SOth Nuvemlirr, 1833, to 
fiiijor-Genpral the Honorable J. Kamtiay, 
contnanding the Meerut diviMton, aa- 
aertittg that danger fXHted in the 7Ut 
I, then under ni> tommand. 
He, The said Captain J S Marshall, 
liaving never repotted to me, the com* 
ntanding officer of the regt., and hiH im« 
mediate conimandiDguffiier, the exint- 
encP or apprehcnsKm of any danger, 
either in his coin|)an> or in the regiment. 
2d Instance. — ^In having, on talse and 
malicious assertions of danger lu the 
71st regt., demanding the cognizance 
hnd immediate exercise of the Majoi- 
Oeacral's authority, obtained a court df 
auquiry on mo, and the logimont under 
my command, and having occupied the 
court with such extraneous and vague 
accusations, as to compid the court to 
report that, after seven days they were 
unable to judge of what subject matter 
was to be brought before them. 3id In* 
stance —With having preferred against 
me, bis tl^n immediate commanding 
officer, and commanding the 71st regt., 
-numeiOus charges, submitted to a Court- 
martial at Meet lit, m May, 1834, such 
charges being deemed by the Court- 
martial to have been framed under tbe 
influence of long premeditated malice, 
apnaging from intentional animosity, 
and datermmed msubordination, and to 
ha fnvolouK, vexatious, and malicious. 
By Older, (Signed) J HUNTER, Lieut.- 
0^ 56tii regt,, N. I., late in command 
ormo 71st regt. Cawniiore, 25th Nov., 
lB34,*^7iBding. — The eouit, on a 
fuUtonsideration of Uie evidence before 
R, |» of opinion, on the first charge, that 
tSbepriiKK^r Captain J. S. Marshall, 71st 
ng£ hL I,, did forward a paper to the 
Mt|o(p<3eoerB], and u guilty of so much 
Of tlvM charge, as * having never re- 
ito Lieut-col. Huntei, his imme- 
>mmanding officer, hu apprehep^r 
; dtagen in the 7l8t regt/* ht\% 
^ — r him of the remainder iS ihe 
Mm I the paper (No. 5) not appe&ipg 
^Dutuottrt to bear t^t couataimiOii 
wMliflt the charge would seem to iiupi7, 
“’’*‘3 assertion of the actual existme 
srnjthe 7l»t regt On the sa- 
ge, the court finds that Bia 
CwiaUi i, S. MarshalJy u guilty 
much of tifat charge, as * having 
la court of enquiry on Ueut-nol, 
and the 71at regt, and occu- 
* the said court wwh sudi vague 
Ixnxtnmeous accusations as to compel 
■ “tiowport, that after seven days 
ns unable to lodge orwhat«o{t*< 
wgi to he bvoii|ht j^fore 


them, hut the court acquits the prisoner 
of the remainder of the charge, an a< - 
quittal necessanl) resulting from the 
finding on, the first cliarge. — On the 
third charge, the court finds that the 
prisoner Cuptaiii J. S. Marshall, did pre- 
fer ugaiiibt Liqut.-col. Hunter, his then 
immediate commanding officer, and 
commanding 7lBt regiment, iiumeious 
charges, bubnntted to a Couit-martial at 
Meerut, m Ma} , 1834, and that the haul 
cVurgtB were deemed by that comt to 
have been framed under the influence ol 
long premedittited maliie, spnnging 
from intentional animosity and dtUr- 
minecl insobordination, and to be Invo- 
louB, vexatious, and mahcions , hut the 
court IS of opinion, that with reft ronee to 
the remarks of the Major-General com- 
manding the forces, oii^the trial of 
Lieut.-cul Hunter, this third charge has 
not been framed in accordance with 
th^ni They specially state the 'neces- 
sity of an enquir> into the conduct and 
motives of Captain Marshall, whilst it 
*precl tides such a course he mg followed 
by this court, who have only to find tlut 
a certain opinion was expressed h> a 
former court, without the power ol enter- 
ing into the merits of that opinion 
Tbisconrt, therefore, feels itself incom- 
petent to pass a sentence on the mere 
opinion of another court, the merita of 
which they are, by the wording of the 
charge, debarred from invebtigatiug 
llie ('oi^rt 18 further of opinion, that in 
the above findings, the pnsont i Captain 
Marshall i^uilty of contempt ot autho- 
rity, and conduct subversn e of order and 
dibcipline, but acquits him of the re- 
maindei of the imputations containcnl m « 
the preambles of these charges." Sen- 
tence — **TJie court having found the 
piiBoner Captain J S Marshall, of the 
7lst regt 1^ f , guilty to the extent 
above-menUoned, sentenc^es him to be 
Buspendcu Atom renh and pay, for the 
space of BQC months.*’ Approved and 
confirmed, (Signed) W. C. SeNTINW, 
Gesl, and Commauder-in^Kfoief. Cal- 
cutta, March llth, 1835^ Hie suspen- 
sion from rank and pay, of Captain Mar- 
fehaU, IS to commence from the date of 
the pubUcatuni of this order at Cawn- 
poro. 

M4ffa/4Gxsz->-Jan. 5, at Cawnpore, 
Capt C. 34srdbali, 6Bt}i regt., to wma 
Jane, daughter of the late Ool S. P. 
Byiop and widow of the late Deut. J 
Madluiy-**l7VHr. C. Q. O. Brien to Miss 
M. IT ghm.£-Mr. C. Peters to Min B. 
BolJn 80 ii**^b. 4, at Agra, Llefit. O. 
0^,2d regt, N, I. to Jotk Elisabeth. 
$£ daughter of Col Bak;, C. |t M. 
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)3ih foot—;, at Agra, R. fi. Duncan. 
K’sq., Civil Surgeon, to Lucy Sarah, el- 
dest daughter of Capt. E. Inge, 13th 
fo4>t — ll, at Kurnaul, Capt. F. Abbott, 
Engineers, to Mrs. Burgh— 19,* at Se- 
h:ii unpoor, Capt. W. Hough, to Sophia 
K-ukes, eideat daughter of T. Raikes, 
Ksq. — 23, Mr. A. Simpson to Mrs S. 
Ksteve — 21, W. Dadd, Esq., Indigo 
l'l«nter, to Miss M.JMarsh — 25, Mr. G* A. 
W. Higgiiisoii to Miss M. S. D. Davies — 
Mr. C. F. Gwatkin to Miss J. A. MiWhel 
— 28, Mr. S. Gomes, to Miss M. D’Al- 
ineitla — March 5, at Saugor, Lieut. M m. 
Anderson, to Amelia Mary, second 
daughter of Capt. G. Chapman — 13, 
Mr. J. Rowe, to Eliza, eld* si daughter of 
tlie late J.U. Sherriff, Esq. — 1 1, at Cawn- 
jMre, Lietit. Corfield, to Mary Jane, 
eldest daughter of the lute S. Lighttoot, 
Es(|. — 23, G. F*. Garvey, Esq., C. 8., to 
Jvallierine Mary, only daughter of H. 
Faiilin, Erp, H. Co.’s Solicitor — Mr. M. 

H. Crawford, to Mrs. (J. E. Fowler. 

/w/A.— Dec. 27, at CawnporCj the 
4.«ly of Major J. Pereira, of a son — Jan. 

I I, at Chinsurah, the*lady of Rev. W. 
Morton, of a daughter — 17. at Chander* 
nagore, the lady of F. Courjon, Es4j.,of a 
daughter — 18, the wife of P. Durand, 
Esq., of a daughter — The lady of G. S. 
Dick, Es<j., of a son — 21, on board the 
ship Hashiny," the lady of Cupt., H. 
W. Coultraan, of a son — Feb. 6, at 
Uaitool, the lady of Lieut. C. C. Pig- 
got t, of a daughter — at llatisi, the lady 
of Capt. (’. F. Farmer, of a son— at 
Beawr, the wife of Serjt. -Major J. Pid- 
geon, of a son — 9, at Mhow, thj lady of 
Capt. H. M, Graves of a son — II, at 
Hissar, the Uwly of A. A. M’Anally, Esq., 
oT a son — 11, the lady of N. Hudsoii, 
Esq.,, of a son — 17. at Kishriagur, Mrs. 
Mullins of a son — at Benares, Ihe lady of 
Lieut. T. H. Scott, of a son — 20, Mrs. 
VV. Tliompsou of a son — 22, Mrs. James 
Hdl of a daughter — 23, Mrs. T. P. 
Whittenberry of a daughter — the lady 
of ^ut.-col. W. Battine. of a son — at 
Dinapore, the wife of M'^. J. Purkis of a 
daughter — 24, at Hooghly, the lady of 
W. H. Belli, Esq., C. S., of a daughter — 
25, at Burdwan, the lady of^Hoo. R. 
Forbes, G. S., of a daughter — 27, Mrs. 
Smalley of a son — 28, the wife of Mr. C 
Bremner, of a daughter — at Saugor, the 
lady of Capt., J. B. Hearsey, of i 
daughter— March 5, at Allahabad, Mra. 
C. Paschaud of a son — at Delhi, the lady 
of G. H. Smith, Esq., C. S., of a son — 9, 
at Gya, the wife of D. P. Da^osta, Esq., 
of a daughter — 10, Mrs D. Gomes of a 
son — at Chinsurah, the lady of Capt. W. 
Murray of a son — 13, the lady of A. 
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Mathews, Esq., of a so»— 18, the lady of 
J. Moore, Esq., of a daughter — 23, the 
wife of Mr. W. Price, of a son — Mrs. E. * 
Gomes of a son. 

DEATHS. — Jan. 5, at Kotah, Mrs. Kf' 
Kardis— 16, Elizabeth, wifi^ of Serjt. J. 
Harris. — l7,Mr8 M. Freeborn — 18, Mi^ 
Aline Chadln — 20. Miss M. Oldkuow^ 
Feb. 7, Edward, son of Mr. A. D’ozcy — 
11, at Delhi, John, eon \)f Lieut. J. H. 
Craigie — 13,Jane, wife of Serjt J. Bcatly 
— 15, Mr. J. X. De Rozario — 10, Mr. P, 
Johnston, ot ship '* Susan’* — 17# Miss A. 
Blunt— Mr. J. L. Whatley— 19. R. Mar- 
tindell, Esq. — at Malda, John Alexander, 
Esq. — 23, William, infant son of A. 
Muller, Esq,, — Mrs. D. Motel, wife of J. 
Motel, Esq. — Lieut.-col. A. Shuldham, 
31st regt. N. I. — Jane, relict of the late 
H. Swinhoe, ICsq.— 26, Mrs. R. D'Ro- 
zario— 28. at Delhi, (Mherine, infiint 
daughter of Capt. J. Leeson — March 1, 
Mrs. M, Davis, widow of the late Mr. 

J. Davis — 2. at Bareilly, the lady of 

Capt. N. Cumberlcgc — 15, Mrs. M. Pe- 
ters— 16, Roza, daughter of Mr. T. 
Grant — I9f Mr. A. Urosc — 2 1, 'Charles, 
inlaut son of Mr. C. M. Hollingbery — 
22, James, infant son. of Mr. J. Hanlon 
—23, James, soiiot Mr. J. 0. Golman— 
Henry, infant son of Apothecary H. 
Watson. — — f 

tUtiinw. 

UESRHAL ORDEnS, 

Coiot Marlhit.-’On the 15th Dec. 
Col. Sir Edmund Keynton Williams, 

K. C. B.. and K. C. T. and S. of H. M.’s 

4 1st or Welch regt. of foiA, was arraigned 
upon the under-mentioned charges, viz. 
FirU Ckargr. " For wanton harshness 
and abuse of his military autliority, tend- 
ing to produce a want of proper respect 
for me in the regt. I was alxiutwgain to 
command, in the following instance.— 
Insttinre, “ In having at Moulinein, on 
or about the 2d of March, 1832, both by 
liisAdjt., and in person, violently and 
peremptorily ordered my baggage to be 
instantly taken from off the public ban- 
dies employed for the general use of H.M’a 
41st 8^ 45th regts., then iindergiAng re- 
lief, aniMelt on the highroad .” — Second 
Charqc , — ” For ba\ing at Moulmein, on 
or ghout the 12th of Oct. 1833, per- 
sonally prevented two ofi|the soldiers 
of the re^., under my command, who 
were playing at long bullets on the high 
road, without their sbiAs and caps on, 
from being confined or even reported to 
me, although it was my well-known 
and positive order, in consequence ol 
several accidents that had occurred, 
dated 20th March, 1632, that every mafi 
under such circumstances, should be img 
58, * 2 B 
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mediately woSiutd,— Third Charge j-- 
*iFor threatening and wounding my feel- 
ings, and throwing aspersions on my mi- 
liary character as an officer in the fol- 
lowing instances.” — Firut Instance , — 
” In having, at Moulmein, on the first of 
Jufli^ 1832, violently and menacingly 
threatened to deprive me of the command 
of the regt., place .me in arrest and give 
the command of the corps to one of ray 
Captains, and then report me to his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief; not- 
withstanding 1 was se(K>nd in command, 
on the plea, and as an ex< use fur surh con- 
duct that 1 was in the habit ut making 
use of uncalled for obsci valioTm and re- 
marks in some of my Ictli-rs. that he 
would not allow or admit oh ” — Sttutui 
Inatunvt — “In having, on the l*'th of 
Sept., 1833, in prcsciu'e of my junior 
officer, MaJ. ( otton, again violently 
threatened to bring me to a Oeneial 
Court-martial, for disobedience of orders 
and neglect of duty.” — I'hirfl Instance 
— “ In having at Moulmein, on the 29th 
of Oct. 18f«3, again charged mii^’itb dis- 
obedience ot orders.” — h'ovrth Ins/atHO 
In having at Moulmein, on the 2d of 
Nov., 18.33, in presence of the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genl., Tetiasscnm Provinces, and 
Maj. Cotton, H. M.'s 41 hi regt., again 
accused me of di.sobedience of orders, in 
bringing the latter officer with me to his 
quarters, and repeatedly threatening to 
place me in arrest, and siihRcrinently, on 
entering Ids receiving- room, in presence 
ol the dep. Asst. Adj. Genl., and Liciit. 
Deeie, of H. M.’s 4 1st regt., accused me 
of disobedience of his orders, and neglect 
of duty, in allowing piivate IVPMulIen 
to go out shooting, although he, Sir £. K. 
Willininshud lent piivate McMullen his 
gun, ex|ffessly for that puipose, all of 
which he (Col. Williams) denied, and 
finally ordered a rourt of Inquiiy to put 
a solitary question to the said IVPMullen, 
which he did not comprehend.” — Fiy^^t 
Additional i'tiaigi — “ For having at 
Moulmein, on the 27th of Jan., 183!, 
placed me in arrest, for no other kpown 
•cause, than having snhinitted, tii rough 
•ihe prescribed channel, charges against 
Col. Sir E. K. Williams, for the approval 
of his Excellency the Commander<n- 
chief.” — ^enntd Additfoua* L'hartfi — 
” For *having at Moulmein, on the 
29th Januar^ 4^34, or thereabouts, 
officially ordered the witnesses to at- 
tend at his quarters, w'ho had been 
ublicly warned hy me, as my evi- 
ence in my prosecution of the charges 
idiich I had preferred against him, Col. 
Williams, and having subsequently, at 
the dep. Asst. Adjt. Genl/a house, ille- 


gally examined them, upon the full ex- 
tent of the testimony they could each 
adduce against him upon his expected 
trial, and having ordered the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genl., in his presence, to t:,ke from 
each individual a written record of the 
same, to which they were directed to affix 
their signature ; such unprecedented con- 
duct, together with the intimidating iii- 
fiucnce of bis high rank, having conlrarj* 
to law, tended to over-awe my said wit- 
nesses, thereby making them withhold 
their future evidence against him at hi.s 
trial.” — ” Ihe above lieing to my great 
injury and disgrace, and the prejudice of 
the service, as well as in bicuch of 
the articles of war, and in direct viola- 
tion of the known and established Ians 
of the realm.” — (‘^igiietl) F. Pl’KDKN, 
Lieutenant (Colonel H. Jf.'s 41st rt*gt 
— Saint lliivmc, 23d, August, 1834. 

which charges the couit came fo« 
the following decision : — “ 'Ihi'f cc.iiit 
liaving most matuicly weighed, and con- 
sidered the whole of the evidence a(l- 
diiced in siijipint (*f the prosecution, iih 
well as what the prisoner, (’ol. Sir Kd- 
miirul Kcynlon Williams, K. (.’. H.,and 
K. C. T. and S. of H. M.’b 41st or WelUi 
regt. of infantry, has advanced in his de- 
fence, and the evidence in support theie- 
of, Is of opinion ; — Fim tug ow /A« th irst 
Chavi c — “ Tliatthc prisoner is not guilty 
of the first charge.” — I'indtiuf on the 
Sevi>n(l ( kar, c — “ lliat the pri.soncr is 
not 0 *iilty of the second chaige.” — 
Fiudino on the First Insianrr oj the 
Third Cha rtfc — “ lhat the pi isoncr is not 
guilty of 5he first instance of the thinl 
charge .” — h in, iny on the St vond Jn^ 
stun c nj the Third Chart.e — “ lliaV 
thp»prisoncr is not guilty of the second 
instance of Ihe thud charge .” — Fit ding 
tn the Third Instance tf the Third 
(h 'Vf/f — “That the prisoner is md guilty 
of the tliif! instance of the third charge.” 
— an the Fu »r7i Jnsluncc of 
the Th.rd Chur (ft — '* ’I hat the prisoner 
ia not guilty of the fourth instance 
third charge . — Finuintf on the First 
Adnitioual Chartfi — “ lhat the prisoner 
is not guilty of the first additional 
charge” — Findintf rn the Second Addi^ 
tionui ( hargf — " That the prisoner is 
not guilty of the second additional 
charge.” — ” And the court doth fully 
aud honorably acquit the prisoner of all 
and every part of the charges.” Ap- 
proved and confirmed. (Signed) K. W. 
0'CALLAGHA>>', Lieutenant General. 
Madras, JantS, 1835. 

MARHiAGEs. — Feb. 25, at Bangalore, 
Rev. J. Guest to Miss C. Hunter — Mr. J. 
A. Ritchie to Mrs. Butler — at Bangidore 
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Aast. Apothecary Maidman, to Mimb C. 
M. M'lntire — at Cannanore, Mr. J. C. de 
Menezcs, Native of Goa, to Adriana, 
daughter of Mr. H. Scotlr-^March 5. at 
Cochii., R. Oliphaut, Edq., AHSt. Surg. to 
Agnes, del daughter of T. Balfour, 1^., 
of Sterling — 12, at Palamcottah, Rev. J. 
J. Muller Missionary, to Catherine, eldeat 
daughter of Rev. C. Rhenius. 

— Jan. 5, the lady of S. P. 
Arathoon, Esq., of a son— 2l, at Moul< 
mein, the lady of Lieut. S. S. Trevor of a 
son — Pel'. 2, at iVuktul, the la^ly of Asst. 
Surg. S. A. Q. Young of a son — 3, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. H. B. 
lilogg of a daughter — 6, I’he wife of 
Mr, J. White of a son — 8, at Coinihatoie 
the lady of Rev.W. B. Addis of a daugh- 
ter — 12, The laily of Cupt, R. Thorpe of 
a* daughter-«*l3, the lady of QC. H. 
McDonnell, Esq., of a daughter — 14, at 
Kuni|jtre, tlie huly of Lieut. B. T. Giraud 
of a daugher — 18, at Bcrhampoie, the 
lady of Lieut. E. Kohcrlsof a daughter — 
21 , at RajahiTi uud ry , the lad y of J . W ood- 
forde, E&q., M. Da of a daughter — 25, 
the lady of Capt. H. Power of a soy — 26, 
Mrs. Hickey of a son — 27, at Bellary, 
the lady of Lieut. J . Horner, H.M.’s .55th 
foot of a son — March 6, at Bangalore, the 
lady of Dr. G. Hopkins of a daughter-— 
6, at (Jannanori*, the lady of Cupt. F. 
Minehin of twin daughters. 

DU .inis, — Get. 11, at sea, William, 
son of Re\. W. J, Aislabic — 15, Jan. 
at Ca’inunorc, Mr. J. de ('ostH t-27, Mr. 
M. Watkins — Feb. 23, at Mercara, Eliz- 
abeth, wife of Mr. C. Martin— at Ongole, 
Eris. C. Mackinnon. 9th regt. N. I, — 
26, at PaiamcoUah, G. A. Hughes, Esq., 
of Tinncvelly — March 4, Asst. Surg, J. 
O. H. Andrews. • 

• 

Botnlmt)* 

Sii/ff'e . — I have this moment read an 
account of the distiirhancesat Ahniednug- 
^r, in your paper of Feb, 2) , and as I am 
•veil aware of your desire that nothing 
shall be erroneously promulgat»*d, 1 am 
induced to offer ynu the following re- 
marks on your editorial paragraph of that 
day, adverting to the eventa already men- 
tioned. You state that the disturbances 
have arisen enti^ly from an att^mipt 
on the part oi^ne Political Agent i i tlie 
neighbourhood, to save the wives and 
domestica of a petty Rajah who has 
lately died there, from the fate which so 
often awaits individuals of tliat class, on the 
death of those they are connected with." 
Tlie disturbance at Ahmednuggur, was 
certainly owing to that circumstance, 
but the state of the country, which is 
one of exten.iive insurrection, is owing 


to very different causes, 'llie facto of 
the matter are these. A British forew — 
a very small one — was sent out to co« 
cree certain rcbtdlious chiefs whojbave 
been in arms against the Government 
for many iiioiiths, and who have been 
laying waste the whole of the tf^ritry 
I iidiscriiii mutely, and inflicting great 
damage on the icrriVu'ies of the Rajah of 
Ahmednuggur, ns will on other sur- 
rounding chiefs. — 'J hiH force arrived at 
Ahniediiuggiir lwoda>N before the death 
of the Rajidi, Mho had «*arneHtly en- 
treated the Biitiuh authorities to afford 
him their {ihsistt'iuce in suhdtiiiig the 
insiirgeiito, M'huni he had not tlie power 
himself to oppose. 'J'hc Doiigerpoor 
Durbar hud also oflered ihs aid towards 
the same object. — ’J’he day before the 
Rajah died, Mr. Erskinc seiit to inquire 
whether there was any intention to per- 
lietrute a bimilar ouliage to that of Ec- 
dur, which you remark upon in your 
pa(>er. He was informed that nothing 
could be knowu till the liajah was dead. 
Whcqi tills event was rnu^* known, it 
became o})cnly a matter of conversation 
that five out of seven wives would be 
sacrificed at the funeral pile. He then 
interixiHcd, and stuti-'d the abhorrence of 
such practices by the English nation and 
the Government of this country. The 
people here, who had complete authority 
over the Rajah's eldest son, a young 
man of 17» engaged him with confer- 
ences and ncgociutions the whole day, 
during which they sent to all the villages 
under their jurisdiction, to collect every 
Bhecl and armed man possible, in Ah- 
mediiiiggur, in order to oppose the Bri- 
tish force. Towards Uie evening, it be- 
gan to be evident that armed men were 
pouring into the town in eveTy direction, 
llic order was then given to disarm all 
such jieople us it was plain they were 
not congregating for any good purpose. 

A party of this soi-t passed close to an 
ofliccr w'howas on puiude underneath the 
walls of the town. He told them quietly 
tig* orders, and the person in charge of 
tlftm was acconfpanying him to sur- 
render their bows, arrows, and niiwdCh- 
locks, w'hen all of a sudden, be ordered 
^he men behind him to fire on the ofR- 
cer. This was done iftimediately, and 
Mr. Lewis was shot ^hrougn the side. 
The pafty then escaped, and running to 
the town, tiie gates were immediately 
closed, and a Are opened from the ram- 
parts on the trooi>B, who were within IdO 
fiaces of the wall ; and who, thereforetbad 
DO course to pursue but to move baqk out 
of range of the shot and guns which they 
knew were in the fort, and might bto 
mimnted during lhe» night, on the baa- 
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Al Uie Banie tinii* Mr. Erskine stMit of India m council, oue of the Indian I>uw 

in to the military authoiities for gun^ to CommiiiwioncrB, his services are accord' 

s^rni the gate and take posbCs.sion ol the ingly placed at the disposal of the Govern 

town, as there was no alternative. After iiient of l!ulia — Mr. Greeiihill 4th Judge .. 

having removed the camp the ikirly re- of theSudder Adawlut to act in the silua- 

tii<«|J to bed, but about two in the morn- lion of judicial CommiBsioner for the 

ing, wore awoke by the alarm that the Southern Mahratta country, vice Hen- 

pile was on fire. ^ lint any attempt that dersou resigned — 11, Mr. E. E. Hnilie 

could have been made then would have to be judicial Commissioner for the Dev- 

been too late, as the troops were at least kan — Mr.E.H. Buillie to be acting senior 

400 yaids from the pile. The next day puisne judge of the Sudder Dewani'e 

the town was evacuated by the Ilheels, and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut — Mr. J. 

as well as the Hajah’s eldest son. who is Tleiulerson to be acting 2d puisne Judge 

now out as llarwuttie in the hills. So of ditto ditto — Mr. J, Kentish to bo dd 

you see that this very state, in whose puisne Judge of ditto ditto, and vUMing 

cause us well as for general tiaiKjuillity, judicial Commissioner for Tatinu and Gu- 

the force was sent, has treacherously zeral — Prortamathni — l7th March, 

abandoned us for the sake of carrying Whereas the Hi ght Honorable Sir Robe it 

through au ahominable deluge of human Grant, Grand Cross of Hanover, antUoiio 

blood. Ofcourse, and mo.st naturally, tlie of his Majesty’s most Imn. Privy ('oun- 

■urrounding inssurgeiits wore delighted cillors, hath been appointed by the Hoi\ 

to hear that the Ahmednuggur Rajah, the Com t of Directors to the Office of 

who they expected was engage 1 against Governor of Bombay, and its dependL'ii- 

thcin, was of a sudden acting against the cics, on the resignation ol the same by 

GoYcrnntKni, and no pressing overtures the Right Hon. l^ie Earl of Clare, it is* 
were wanting to obtain tbeirM-opeia- therefore hereby proclaimed, that the 

tion. The unfortunate state of last year Right Hon. the Earl of Clare having 

all over Gnzerat is one great cause of the this day resigned the said Office, the Rl. 

present insolence of (he disaflfected, Hon. Sir R. Grant has on tlui dale hereof 

which prevented the Government from received charge of the Govt, of Bombay, 

taking immediate stops against them, in ami its dependencies, and taken the 

the first instance. The state of this part oaths and his seat under tlie u.suul salute 

of Guzerat too, at present, is very alarm- from the garrison: and all persons arc 

ing. llie BheeN and Coolies are be- required to obey the said Right Hon. 

come so confident and presumptuous that Sir Hubert Grant, as Governor and Prc.si- 

it is with difficulty any person, unless dent iii Council accordingly — Major Or- 

strongly guarded,cttn pass along auy road. lando Felix (unattached) tube Private 

CIVIL VTW/i.vTA.-' Jan. 29, Mr. Secretary to the Governor — Major Wm. 
E. H. Goldsmid to be Asst, to the prin- Havelock, -1th Dragoons, to act as Mi li- 

cipal Collector and Magistrate of Poona tary Secretary to ditto until further or- 

uiitil further orders, and to have charge ^ers — Lieut. Cuthbert Davidson, 66tti 

of the Ifrdapoor district— Feh. 4, Mr. A. regt. Bengal N. I., tube Aide-de-camp to 

Hornby to act as Sub-collector of Shula- ditto — ^Major O. Felix to be Aide-de-camp 

poor — Mr. A. W. Raveiiscroft to heist to ditto until further orders. 

Asst, to the principal Collector at Dbar- mili r * u v AProi \ r »//? \ r.>\ #*/io > 

W'Br — Mr. E. H. Briggs to be 3d Asst, to motif's, ciiaxqes, fyc., Jram 3rfl 

the Collector at Kail a — ^Mr, H.R. Stracey Frbr<\.tnf to Vh Aprils — Lieut, 

is directed to proceed to Surat, and to E. P. de I’Hoste, who was appointed*»^iep. 

place himself under the orders of the Asst. Quarterm. Genl. of the Army by 

r principal Collector at that St.itign — 5, G. 0. of 31st Aug. 1833, is coufiimcd in 

Ar. H. J. Blakistoa to proceed 1?) Ahmo^ that situation, vice Swanson appointed 
dabad, and to place himself under the Military Paymaster at the Presidency- 

orders of the Collector at that station — ITie following orders are confirmed: — 

18, Mr. Wr Birdwood to be acting Lieut. S. Macan, 17th regt. to take charge 

Amt. i'bdge and Session Judge of Ah- of the bazars at HurV Lieut F. Wells 

mednuggur fcr /he detachfti sUtion of 15th regt. to act aslnterp. and Quarterm. 

Dhoolia— Mr. W. E. Frere to be acting to that regt., and Lieut R. Hughes to act 

Asst Judge and Seasion Judge of Ahme- as Adjt. to 8th regt. N. I— Capt. C. Ha- 

" dabad— March 4, Mr. W. Woodcock to gar t, senior Asst, in the Adjt. Genl. ’sDe- 

be acting Asst. Register to the courts of partment, is appointed acting dep. Adjt. 

I5.udde^ Dewance and Sudder Foujdaree General during the absence of Major J. 

Adawlut — 6, M. G. W. Anderson, senior Keith to Cape— Agreeably with the pre- 

j^uisne Judge of the court of Sudder De- cedent, arising out of the general order 

wannee Adawhit, having, on 19th Feb., No. 346 of 1832 which is also the esta- 

been appointed by the ^vernor General blished usage at the otlier presidencies, 
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the following arrangriiieiits are inafle, to 
render the pnjpoitioa ol Stuff Office ra eon- 
forniaiile to Ihc reviKcd cstaldiKlinient of 
brigiidea and caiitoiimefitb ; — Ca})tuiu 
ForhfH of the 20lh regt. N. 1., laat ap- 
]H)intcd Major of Brigade, attaehed to the 
Ciiiideiah brigade, will he at the diNposuI 
of t)ie Coiinimndi‘r*i>j-ehief, upon being 
ndicvcd by ('uplaiii now acting 

Adt^t. Adjt. (ieul. of IlieSoutliern divinion 
of the Army during the ubdenco of Cupt. 
Fawcett, on sick ceitiHcute at the Cape — 
liieut. Durack, of the 2lth regt, N. 1., 
late line Adjt. at Dapoolic, to be fort 
Adjt. at AHHeerghiir, vacant on Liont. 
Tapp’s depurtiiie to England — Capt. VV. 
\\ yllie, brigade Major at Miolupoor, to 
be acting As^t. Adjt. (ionl. to the FiH)na 
di\ii.iori of the Arnjy as a temp, arrange- 
ment, vicPHagart — Lieut J\ W. (‘laike, 
'Ai regt. N. 1., to act ua Krigiulc Major at 
SIwliipiHir vice Wyllic — Major (jerd. J. 
\V. Sleigh will assume command of the 
Poona (JiviHioii of the Army from htli 
Feb., agreeably with the orders of the 
Gov. Geul. of India in Council — Col. 
Willshire, Queen's Koyuls, will assume 
coiiiinand of tlie Poona brigade. — The 
following orders arc confirme<l Lieut, 

G, Fisher, 12th regt, to act as Adjt to 
the left wing of that regt during the ill- 
ness of liieut. Clarkson — Lieut. J. Hale 
to retain charge of the bazars at A hme- 
dabad,and Capt F. H. Billamore topio- 
ceed to Veerpoor to receive charge of 
tliat |)Ost during the abseifre of Capt. 
Forbes — 2<l regt L. C.,Capt. F. C. Rylwit 
to be Major — Lieut W# Turner |to be 
Capt., and Cornet W. A. Hamilton to be 
Lieut in succession lolllingwoith dec . — 
Lieut. I). A. Malcolm to act as Foil Adjt. 
at As.seerghur, vice PrendergSht pro- 
ceeded with his regt. lotBelg .uiu — Lieut 
J. J. F. ('ruickshank, of Eng.s.. ou being 
relieved by Capt. J. S. Grant, executive 
Engineer at Ahinedouggiy, will resume 
his situation as Asst, to the chief Engineer 
— Capt W. Henderson having returned 
from the Cape, w ill assume charge of the 
office of Agent fur Clothing the Army 
to which he stands appointed — The fol- 
lowing temp.arrangements arc coufimicd 
^Lieut D. Davidson, 18th regt., to take^ 
charge of the treasure chest and bazars 
at KulladglMil — Lieut W, Yard jii to act 
as Adjt, t^Tst regt. L. C., dtirinp the ab- 
sence of Lieut. Owen, sick-— l^rut. A. 
Shepheard, 24tb regt., to act as Interp. 
to 12th regt. N. I., from 26th Dec. last, 
until the arrival of l^eut J. W. Morris 
of dth regt. N. I., at Baroda who stands 
nominated to this duty— Capt Keith 

H. M.’s 2d or Queen’s Royale is ap- 
pointed Aide-de camp to Col. Willshire 
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command iug tlie Poona divisiuu of the 
Army — Capt. P. Hunter, Ist L. (*.•!« ap- 
pointed joint remount agent for tlie pur- 
chajse of horses toi the mounteil^irps of 
Madras and Bombay — 'Ihe following 
temp, arrangenients arc confi lined: Lt. 
11. Gibenie and Lieut. 'J'. G^sford the * 
loiiner to act as Quarlerni., and the latter 
as liiU rp. to the f!oliind(iuze batt. during 
the ahsciu eof l.icut. Cleather — Lieut. H. 
Hobson, 20th regt, to ucL as line Adjt. at 
I ujeotc dining the absonec of Lieut. An- 
derson silk— Lieut. E. Pottinger, Art, 
to he atUu-hed to the irregular horse em- 
ployed inC'titch in rooinol Lioiit Jai kson 
aliout to rejoin his corjw — Lieut. C. 
Walker is upi^ointed Iiilcrp. in the Hin- 
douHtunce language to the corps of Engi- 
neers at Scroor. and to have charge of 
the bazar at that station — The following 
temp, uriangemeiits are coiinmied — Lt. 
U. Lewis, 22d regt., to aet as Staff Otfi- 
cer to a detuchnienl (‘Oiisisting of upwards 
of .HOO men for service in the Muhec 
Kanta — Lieut. T. H. Dttley, 26th regt.to 
aiUtes Interp. to the wing of that 
legt. fioin Ist Nov. last — Lieut. Wilsou, 
Brig. Major at Decsu, to take charge of 
the ('oininissariat department at that 
Station — Lt..I. Jessop of 1 3th regt. to the 
temp, charge of tlie detuLlimcut at Nuu- 
dode— Capt A. Urqulnirt, biig. Major, to 
act as Asst. Adjt. Geni. to the Poona div. 
of the Ai my, vice Hugart to the Presi- 
dency , and until the arrival of the Officer 
apipoinled to that situation — Lieut. K. St. 
John, Eur. regt. to Betas Brig. Major at 
Poona, vice Urquhart — Engineers, Lt. 
W. 1>. Goo '.fellow to be Captain, vice 
Slight del, — Lieut. T. Studdert aud 2d 
Lieut. W. J. Western to take rank in 
succession to GoodfeUovy[)rom.— Art., 2d 
Lieut. P, Brougham to be Ut Lieut., vice 
Bishop da. — 2d Lieut. J. A. Curtis to 
take rank from 3d Nov. 1834, vice 
Brougham promoted — Lieutenant vP. 
Brcmgham of Engineers to he acting 
Asst, to the Super. Eng. ut the Presi- 
dency — Lieut. J. Viucent to be employed 
% under the pri^ipal Collector of Poona, 
Mce Brougham — Tlie follow’ing-'temp, 
arrangement is confirmed : — Lieot. S. V. 
W. Hart, 2d regt. N. i., to act as Interpl 
to the right wing of 2d regt. L. C. from 
33th Feb.— 2d Lieut. C. H- Nixon to Ce 
Qusjtenn. and Interp. in the Hindoosta- 
iieo language k) the regt. of Ajtillery, 
vice Pottinger — Lieut. C. Rooke is ap- 
/inted to conduct the duties of IjAymi 
. D. Army during the absence of Gapt. 
Bankio — The rank of Lieut. A, H. O. 
Matthews, 15th regt. N. 1,, is fixed from 
7th July, 1831. subject to a reference to 
the Court of Directors — Lieut.*-coV-Vf 
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Kennedy U plaited at the diepusal of the 
('onSmaiider-ia chief for rejftl. duty — • 
Maior. VV. Miller of Art. in apiM)inted 
Juilgif Advocate General ot the Army, 
vice Kennedy removed — let regl. N. 1., 
KiiHij^n W. r. Sluthor to be Lieut., vice 
Hunt mvalided — 6th re^t. N. 1. Ens.W. 
G. McHutfie to be Lieut., vice Mnnt r/e< . 
— I7th regt. N. I., Krts. T. T. Christie to 
be Lt., vice Pottiriger killed — 'Ihe div. 
onlor directing Lt. C. Lodge. 25tli rcgt., 
to take charge of the detachment at 
Vei r[xa)r is confiriiied — (’apt. J. Adam- 
Hon. 10th foot, is appointed Interpreter 
he Hiridoostinee language to that legt. 

— Major (). B. JaineH U) he Licnt. col. 
\ice Fleming retired — 3d regt. N. I.. 
C ant. G. 'I’aylor to he Major, vice Jamea 
prom.- Ith rcgt.N.J.,Capt.W.A.Wrough- 
ion and L(. A. M. Il.isclwood (transfeired 
to tth rcgt. N. I.) to take rank in succes- 
sion to Taylor prom. — date IthNov. 18*'3 

— liieut. J. Tl.dlctt to he Capl. — Ens. H. 
Piiccto he Lieut, vice Candy rc.signed — 
Asst. Snrg. ,J. Ho\vi.son to he Surg., vice 
Trash rotirod^Capl../. T. Molcswf rth is 
peimitled at his ow i request, to resiga 
ids a]i|x}iiitment in the Coinmi'i.sariat de- 
partment — Elis. H. J. Barr, 8th N. I. ia 
apfKiirited acting Irilerp. in the Hindoos- 
huiee luiigimge, to 2d hatt. Art., from the 
date of the depai tore of Lieut. Pottingcr, 
until the arrival of the officer nominated 
h) the situation — 3d regt. N. L, Lieut. 
D. A. Malcolm to he Adjt., vice Hallctt 
promoted — Capl. J. S. Grant assumed 
charge of the executive Engineer's office 
at Ahmcdnnggur from Lieut. Cruick- 
shank, on 3d March - The following ar- 
raugementa arc confirmed — Lieut. K. 
Hudaon, 2d rcgt. N. I., to as Brigade 
Major at Sljnlapore until the arrival of 
the officer nominated to the situation — 
Ena. J. Anderson, I7th regt. to act as 
Interp. to the detachments in the Myhee 
Kaata — Capt. G. J. Mant, cominantling 
the Guzerat provincial halt, ia placed at 
the dia{M>saI of the Commaiider-in-(>hief 
for the purpose of being appointed to the 
command of the Marire batt. — Lt. H. 
l^il^inson is api^inteil to command l1\e 
Guzerat provincial batt. — Lieut, 1). M. 
Scobic resumed charge of the Comniis- 
Buriat Department, at Shulapoor, fioin 
Capt. W./^. Freeman, on 7th March — 
Lieutta. £. M. KanU and J. H^lisoa, to 
be Captains by brcveit — Surgeon J. Mac- 
l^nnan has been appointed Surgeon to 
the Governor until further orders. 

jo^rsrwifvi* of ir.4 \ a.— S urgeon 
J. Burns, M. D., to take rank, vice Fuit- 
noror-^ate of rank 16th Sept., 1834 — 
Surgefon' A. Mackell, to take rank vice 
SlTanacc, 4lh Jan. 1835. 


V Feb. 2, at Belgaum, T. 

Waller, Esq., Asst.-Surg., to Alicia Aniie 
fourth daughter of J. Gilbert, Esq., of 
]..ymington-t4, at Poona, Lieut. W. 
liong, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoc. Bombay Army — 
11. at Deesa, Serjt. U. Walsh, to Mrs. 
L. Maira— 28, at Byculiuh, Lieut. N. B. 
TJioi-nbiiry 4th regt. N. I., to Matilda, 
5th diiiighter of J. Barrington, Esq., of 
Wexford — March 9, Reverend W. K. 
Fletcher, A. M., to Elizabeth Catherine, 
eUicst daughter of the Venerable .Arch- 
deacon Carr — 17, Mr. E. J. Martiniiant, 
to Miss Vf. Rogers — 21, Capt. E. Evaus, 
sliiji “Sultan,” to Matilda, youngest 
daughter of .1. F--yer, Es/p, Surgeon, late 
of Cornwall— 28, at Kutnagherry, G. 
Coles, Esq., to Letitia Hamilton, third 
daughter of the late rjMit-C(|,l. E. \'oylc!' 
Bengal Army — April 2, Conduclor H. F. 
Dillcy, to Miss F. Diddlcston. 

Hi‘trirs. — 5>cc. 2.5, at Deesa, the la<ly 
of Lieut. A. H. Williams, of a daughter 
— Jan. 29, the lady of the late (Japt. JI. 
Tudor, of a sou — Feb.«l, Mrs. Blackwell, 
of a son — 6, the wife of N. Fernandes. 
Junior. Esq., of a son — 1 1, at Hursole, 
the lady of Lieut. W. J. 1>. Knipe of a 
daughter, wlio died on 25tli — 19, at Kut- 
iiagherry, the lady of G. L. Elliot, Esq., 
C. S., of .1 son — 20, at Poona, the lad} of 
Capt. K. M. M, CJooke, of a daughter — 
27, the lady of Hcv. H. JetfreyH, of a son 
— March 5, the lady of Major W. D. Ro- 
bertson, cfTa sou — 9, at BariKla, the lady 
of Capt. J. ('lunes, of a daughlcr — 11, at 
Surat, the lajy of J. Vibart, Esq., C. S. 
of a son — 13, at Ahmednuggur, the lady 
of Capt. Mackintosh, of a son — IG, at 
Kirkec, the lady of Capt. K. R. Gillespie 
of nfson — 20, .Mrs. A. B. Boywell of a 
son — 21, at Sqroor, the lady of Capt. W. 
B. Goudlcllow, of a daughter— 22, at 
Poona, tlie lad j of B, P. Kooke. Esq., of 
a daughter - the lady of W. M. 
W ebb, Ks* • of a daughter. 

DKATms. — Feb. 1, Mr. J. De Carino-^ 
.5, Majot W. C. Illingworth, 2ud regt.<ir 
L. C. — 13, r. N. Goodwin, Esq. — 17, 
Lieut. C. J. F. Pottmger, 17th regt. 
N. L, of a wound while gallantly leading 
an attack on thB town of Gotah — 28, at 
Abinedabad, Christopher, son of W. 
Birdwuod, Esq., C. S.— ^March 2, at Bel- 
gaum, Lydia, infant da'u^ter of Capt. 
Oakley, H. M.'s 20th foot — 5, at Kaira, 
Mary Emily, only daughter of Lieut. J. 
S. Uuwia, Artillery — 14, Jane, wife of 
W. K. FogeiW, Esq., Surgeon — 15, 
at Mazagon, Elizabeth, the wife, and 
on the 16tli. Jane, the infant daugb* 
ter of Dr. M. T. Kays — 18, Serjeant J. 
King. 
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Lord Auckland liun been appoiiilt 
Governor Gencial India in the room 
of Ijord Win. Bentiuck rehiKiied. 

2 Ith Jul>— -The Ki ig ha^heon phwd 

to appoints. V. Snrtcca, to l>e Vice 
*l'rt*sicleiit of the Court of Appeal in the 
Ulami oi Mauritius. 

A/r. Hick' H'k fViAC.— We |have re- 
chivecl a (iniiiphlet, being a'* Uefulation 
of the charges pieferred agaiuht Mr. 
Hicketla b> the Kant Iriiiiu Coinjmny” — 
and, HHil appearM, to involve (juestionN, of 
vital imt>uft to the wliolc Service, v«i 
propose directing the public attention to 
il m ttur next. 

l^rcsenU from the Ki 
of (hide to liih Majcitty W'Uiifiin IV , — 
,ih*' Duke of Argyll Kasl Indkimaii, 
which <ir rived in tlie West India Docks, 
from (^ilcutta, coiiiplettMl the discharge 
of a cargo of \aluahle and eoatly pu;.seiiUi 
* from the King of Ogde, in the Last In- 
dies, to our (Iraciuua Sovereign. Tliey 
consist princijially of articles of domestic 
use ; amongst others, u bedstearl said to 
be of solid gold, and a table, of the same 
precious metal. 'Hiere are also two inas- 
sive chairs, of soliil ailver. The whole 
got up in a manner which would do cieilit 
to the first rate English urtilicers, being 
rit'hly chased and or naiiie tiled with cu- 
riously w'l'ought and caived figures. 
'ITiefie heautifnl presents are now lodged 
in the warehouses of the Dock Company, 
M'here they aie to remain nmil further 
orders from his Majesty. There are also 
^two elephants, two Arabian horses, and 
two dwarf buffaloes. The elephants, 
whicli are male and female, are of a pe- 
culiarly small breed, and dot yet full 
grown, being only in their eleventh year, 
'Hicy are accompanied by attendants, 
natives of the East Indies, whowe clothed 
in oriental dresses of scarlet and gold. 
'1^ male elephant was removed to 
Mr. (boss’s estabhshn.'* it. the Surrey 
Zoological gardens, and last night the 
female was removed to the Zoological 
gardens in the Kegeni's-park in obe- 
dience to the express commands of 
Ilia Majesty. W^pnderstand that the 
Arabian horses ju/fhe forthwith remo\ « d 
to Windsor, and^ded to the King's stut'. 
The dwarf buffaloes are about the size ox 
the common hog of this country, but 
are* most beautiful creatures, and, as a 
curiosity, quite unique. 'Mie whole of 
the presents, among which are many 
valuable shawls, are estimated to be 
worth £80,000. Ihe appearance of the 
elephants enveloped in cloths of gold 


and silver, and the novel appearance of 
the riders, excited much atU'Ution among 
the udiahitauts in the iieighbourMhud of 
theilock, and a great many visitors from 
all parts of the inctM>tiohs attended. A 
gentleman belonging to the King's house- 
huld was in iittCMidanee to receive the pre- 
sents and superiiiteiul their disembarka- 
tion. 

We have tasted ” Thorn’s Potted 
Bloaters for Toast, .Saudwictics. tkc. it 
lb, indeed, quite a dclicai^y , and none of 
our friends, proceeding U> India and the 
(.'olotiies, should on any account he wilh- 
oul a supply — we eeilaiiily give il a de- 
cided preiereiiee uver any thing of the 
kiuc^ that ever came under unr notice. 

MILIFAHY ArPOISTME\TS, f»/£OUO- 
riu\N, Ike. in the Ki Army sc-rlnif 
in India andthi' C ttonim — BVir OJfice, 
Aug- 7.- O Uh foot, Lieut. F. Parr to bo 
Captaii^by pui chase, vicL^Thoriilmry 
who retires — Eiw. B, Moffatl to be Lieut, 
by pnreliuse, vice Parr-. L Q*’. Duncan 
gent., to be Eubigii by purchase, vice 
Mollult — Orjih foot, Lieut. J. Homer to 
be Cuptam b> puicluvse, vn e Bo>es who 
r tiies — Ensign II. Edwards to bo Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Horner — ^.J. H, Magralh 
gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
hklwurds — Oud toot, Ensign It. L. Day U> 
be Lieut, by puuhubC, vice Travers who 
letirCb — K. Uumsboltom, gent., to be 
Etibign by purchase, vice Day — 72d foot, 
Major F. Hope from h. p. uiiattui'hed, U> 
be Major, vice G. Hall, who exchuiigCH, 
receiving the deference — 11, Uh regl. 
foot, Asst. Siirg. W. H. Allinan, M. D., 
from flic Staff to he Asst. ^urg. vice 
Jiollaad who is appointed Asst. Surg, to 
the forces— M, 4th fof)t,EnH. J. S. Shortt 
from I8th foot, to he Ens. vice Henderson 
who exchangi'H — 18th foot, Ens. G. W, 
Henderson from Uh lout to be Ens., vice 
Shortt who exchanges— li 1 , 1 3th foot, Ens. 
J. S^Wood from 48 A foot, to be Li. ut. 
by lirdiasc, vice S Jetton who retirea- 
48thfoot, gent. Cadet J. E. Hall from 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign by 
pilfchase, vice Wooii promoted in the 
13th regt, foot — 58th foot'C. L. .Nugent 
gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Rothe priMioled in jjGth foot — 28, 3d 
regt. foot — Capt.G. J. Austen from 95th 
foot to be Captain, vice Everard who 
exchangf/i — 39th foot, C. C. ileacoii, 
gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Urd 
who retires — 45th foot, Capt. J. I^tu^n 
from h. p. of Bth foot to he Captain, me 
H. Forbes who exchanges, receiving tile 
difference— 54th foot, ApjiL Staff Sufgeon 
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11., H. K\<*mnl. M. I)., t.. W Ah^t. 
vice F. Moran. M, I) , plhicii 
Uj)on ^aif-jiay— 78tli toot, Eiisi^mi M. 
I’tirrowPH fioui h, p. of 5th garnson batt . 
to be Ensign, vice Ciuikshuuk. 

AKnii^hs OF SHIPS , — Aug. I. Port- 
land, Ofne) , Staves. South Seiw — 3, Fdl 
inouth, Diana, Dudman China, Maich 9 
— ^Falmouth, City of Ediaburgh, Fraser, 
Beugal, Feb. 27 — Filnioulh, biiiij, 
Kemp, Van Diemutrs Land, Mardi 10-— 
4, Falmouth, Kosnlyn Castle, Kk hards. 
N. S. Wales, Feb. 22 — 5, Li\ei}x>ol. 
lyindon, Ball, Mauritius, April H — 6, 
FalmcHiih. Buckinghaitirihiie, ilopkius, 
Bombay, March 2.5 — Falmouth. Arg\le, 
M’Don^d. China, Maich ■‘4 — 7. I Km ns, 
.Siisuit, Addison, Kingal, Miidi Jb — 
I)a\or, /'fncanus, Walkins, ijumbay 
M m h 13 — 10,(TriiV< send Mni) , Morton, 
Hi ngal. March 19 — Plymouth ^valkw. 
Neilson, (\ipe ol (iiKid Hope, June 4 
— (rriwHcnd, ( aniilla WiKon, Lann- 
(iston, Merdi 11 — 17, Poitsniouth, 
11 M.'s S ^ligator, 1 ainiiert, (V*) Ion, 
Mirch 2H — 11> mouth. Sjmnntr/.' Me- 
vens, (’ejlon, Apiil 10 — Livi r|U)o] Sii- 
rsh Synis Bombay, Marih 31 — Poits- 
tnuutli, Borneo, Shariand, lkdn\ia Apnl 
23 — Plymouth, M irinu^j P dtcison, Mau- 
ritius, April 20—18, 1 neipool Ccstiisii, 
hillock, Bengal, March li — MoMuad, 
Mary, Tucker, Bombay, Mnrih 18 — 20, 
l^lynioutli, Larkins, Ingram, Bengal, 
April 3— Falmouth, Hindustan, Rednutn, 
Bengal, Apnl 1 1— Falmouth, ('raign vai , 
Keoble, N.S, Wales, Apnl 25— Downs, 
Portsea, Bews, South So.ih — 21, Doiins, 
Bunny mede,Wildiidge. China, Mauh 12 
— ^Holyhead, Trinciilo, Kiugston, Mandia, 
April 2C — v2, Falmouth, Andromache, 
Andrews, B'mihsy, Apnl, 20 — Huh head, 
John Hayes, Hesse, Bombay- Wight, 

Aurora de Kaas , Batavia, April 2, 

— 24, River, Annabolla, Anstruther, 
SingaTOre, Apiil 19 — Downs, Sir (’has. 
Malcolm, Lyon, China, Maich 9 — Downs, 
Ganges, Anllie Bombay, March 18 — 
Downs, Lucretia, Muirhead, Bengal, 
]||[arch 23— -Liverpirl, Hoiatio, IT^wl 
Iws, N. S. Wales, June 27 — Livsj^j^I, 
William, M'Cleverty, Manilla, April 9— 
laveipool, Fergus, Mason, Bengal, 
March 20— 25,rRiver, Undaunted, Aiin- 
airoDg. M. S. 'Woles, Apnl 22 — Dovur, 
Prince Regent^Aiken, wtavyi, April 13 
liverpool, Francef Ann, Hay, Beugal, 
April 12 — Liverpool, Alice, Hepburn, 
< N. S. Wales, April 23 — Portsmouth, 
Helen Mar, Benson, Batavia, March 1— 
27» Xknrns, Arab, Ferner, Batavia, May 
7-^t)o|pia. Lady Normaoby, Teasdale, 
Mauritius, My L— 29, River, Diadem. 
mk, Cape of Good Hope, May 23 


hhP4HiiHfs OF Hitips — July I, 
Gruv CNetid, W. llioiripson, Wild, Cape 
and Mauritius- -3, Poitsmouth. Lilmure, 
laiidsay, Bomhaj — 5, Dovs ns, Dove, Hiul- 
don, (^ipe — 9, l)uwns, Bombay, Routb, 
China — Downs, Minerva, Templer, Cliitia 
— Ijivei|K»ol. Kached, Potter, New South 
Wales — 10, Downs, Pi nice Geoige, 
Shaw, Motiras — 12, Poitsmouth, Car- 
natii, Brodie, Bombay — Downs, Augus- 
tus C«sar, WiHiman, N. S. Wales — 
Downs, Jtan Gmliani, W'arren, Singa- 
pore — II, l)owti<«, Kinniiir, Mallaid , 
N. S. Wales — 1.5, Diiwns Cornwall. 
Bell, Bengal — Liverpool, Filcon, ba- 
nell, Cupi — 10, PoitKiiioutb, Lomion, 
Wimble, Jh ngal- -17. Daitiiiou» lia'i 
Kerr, Arnold N. Walls — Dirtm niti), 
Marifuis (amdtn, Giiijble, (Inna l^, 
Dc)Wih. Mui bai, 1 ticker, ll^ndiav - 11* 
Portrtindiilb Vlanjnih HnsliUK*' Clarkson, 
Boini>n> — Poitsinoutb, Royal .St)\< teicrri, 
Mo 14 III rt, N. S Wdlch — *.1, PoitsniAuth, 
Duke of Bidfoid Bowen, lb igd fi, 
Poitsmouth, Loid Hiingi itord, F.»i- 
qulMrson, Bctig«d — Dorlsinouth. Kagle, 
ftitterson, M mntius-— Portsm , Wmdsoi, 
Henning, Bengal. 

V tit It I It, I s — Vug 11, at Enfield, A. 
CioatLing, hii|., K I. Co.’s ^nvicc. to 
Marm youngest dan htei ot 1 l>obsori. 
Eh(| , oi Eiificld — 1 j,al St. Mai> -K -bone 
( burch G. H, Skelton, Em]. Madi'is 
Civil Servii e, eldest son ot Majoi (itid. 
Skelton, to Eleuiior Saiali 2d daughter 
ot 1. Giihham. Kbq.,ot Yoikshirt — 20, 
at Droxiord, A. Beattie, Esq ot Calcutta, 
to Muiy Ange Elizabeth Uheresa, young- 
est daughtier of the late \ice AdiniiHl ^'ir 
E. G. Colpoys K. C. B. 

ii/Jiii»v.— At Aberdeen, the lady of 
John Forbes, Esq of a son — Aug. 10, at 
Windsor, tlip lady of W. F. Fergusson, 
Esq. of a son. 

DBATHs - May 29, at thi ' of 
Good Hopi , Major ( . F. Har 
Quartern General, Bombay Army — 
Aug. 1, at Canteibury, Lit ut. -col. R. 
Gordon foinipily of Bombay Army— ^ 
at Deptford, Captain Hillman, £ 1. Co. *8 
Service — 5, at Hastings, Anna Mana, 
wife of H. Shank, £^. of Gloucestcr- 

S laii— 6, at Biightou, loiuisa Anne, 
aughter ol the late Major Genl. Agnew , 
Madras Army — 12, ^ Camden Town, 
Julia Sophia, daughterS^.Ga^. R. Mori- 
bou late of Madras Cavalry— 13> at Bath* 
Mrs. Sydenham, widow ol the late Major 
Goneial Sydenham, Madras Artillery' — 
18, in Sey monr-street, Maiy Armstrong, 
wife of 0. HiAhury, Ei^. and 2d daughter 
of the late £. Strettell, Esq — 20, Mr. Jas. 
MHdiell, Secretary to Oriental Transla- 
tion Committee. 










